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T ill- \fiAini) ('.! ililisht'il [j|is Insiimtc ol (luliuu- m 1938 

lU lnllllinrtK (d nii« nl lilt pl'-lt t !Wti niiiimtiUni.ilt* ihf Bull) CfllU-lKUy 
(d Sii R.iin.ikiishii.i d't'tiB \( ilir ■.»!»< time (B,. Insiinut- ivas vt-slcd with 
till- emnt’ hkIh'' td I h< ( Ihmuyr t/f This puliUauion is 

(Ini', mil id (111 III i|m II s|im!.iBi!iiii Md i!u Iihiiiiiif , u ,i1mi saves to lulfil 
,1 jiimiais .mil III lilt' Iii'diiUt, s'.iiiili is i«i [lUtnioic (he study, intcipu'i:i- 
limi. .mil dissmtim.itiiui id ihi lultui.il lifiii,ij;(‘ of India, 

I hr III-'I ulitiiiii id I lii‘ ( nUuhd I{iufn ',r of India, in tliiec volumes 
and .dtotit I’ftnil iMuts, th-- v.ml, id mir htiiidied dislitijiuislied Indian 
sthnlais, u.is piildishni 111 l'i!7 In ihr Sii R.mi.ikiishn.i Bnih (leiitetiaiy 
I’nlduatnm (muiininn n a I'mih Ciuniiaiv iiirtnoiitil, 'rids vvoik 
pirsiiKidfm ilii In «( finii i piiiMiaiiii of tin-nilini.d histoiy ol India, tuid 
H vs.IS iiiiiiti ih.iii U an 1 linn d is a uiiink.dili imiiiihiiiinn to the culiiual 
Him. null 'd tin vsmlil 1 in. idniMU u.is -dd mil within a lew yeais, and 
(lie vs 1)1 Iv li til Imii' ill I u nin id pj nil \\ hi ii tniMilrtiiij; ilie (|iu'sliou of a 
srnnid I diiimi n was it it ihit m.n nl n| ii piinimi'ilu-vvoik in its oiinin.tl 
fmni, adv.uiia-.'i' Jimild In tdtii id fhr oppmiiniiiv to enl.tige the stupe 
ol (hi wml.. iinfnn; if inoit i"inpii In nsivi, iiiun aiiihm iialive and .ule- 
([u.tfih u pii SI 111 ntsi id dithiini isputs ot Indi.ni ilioiis>li(, and, at iht' 
s.inii linn. i!i omuvJiK m uvi.t iln olii .iiinlis to liiinu; ilieni up to dale. 

\((oiihn'.; to (ill III V M hi Hit tli.iwii up uu tins B.isis, the luniiliei of 
vnluiiiis h.is In Ml itnii lad 111' pi lit of .111 .iii'aMiiMii li.is Been impnived 
Bv K'l'**!*"*^ lupus III Miili .1 v.a\ tli.ii eaili volume may Be faiily 
(oinplrtr ill Hall uii! Iiilfil tin utpini meiils of tliosc inteiested in any 
|uiiimi!.ii Bi.unBid It uurn-; 1 n B vuluine is sell tmil,lined, vsilli sciiaiate 
p.iuiiialniii, BiBlifi',;i.ipB\. .uni iitiiiv .imi w niliodutid Bv an outstanding 
.iiuBoiiiv Sum ilin iMmid Bn. In i n p.m! lo liistmniiv and tiilital Heat- 
iiiMii it is In.pid lii.il iBi. wmB vm!1 piovidr ,i iiselitl guide to the .study 
III lln I miipli s ji illMii id Indii*. Millm d liisluiv. 

Iln B.iinl id dis! m.pu-.ln d alnii.iis wfio It.ive t it upei.itcd so .ilily in 
tins f.r.l li.ivi tioin iBmi woi! ,f. .i l.iliotit ol lovt, m ,i spnil ol seivite lo 
StInd.n'.flip and wmld mi»!< i .i mduni Inpeilh tvsenli.d to die siutess ol 
ilir uiidiii.ikiiet w.is tin .nsistiiin' ol tin (invrinmeiit ol fiidi.i who made 
il ^Mliinus '411111 low.litis lilt losi III ptlldit Itlntl, W'llhoul llltS tlu.d (0- 
opii.itiun n would Bivi In tit iiu|HissihB’ to sm out on ,t vriiluie of this 

vti 



THE CULTURAI- HKRITAOE OF INDT \ 
magnitude; and to the contributors as rvell as U> the (hneiium'iil of 
the Institute therefore expresses its deepest guititude. 

This second volume of the second edition of I'lir (iuituud 
of India follows the publication of Volume I m ID'iH It i\ pnb.ip^ 
necessary to explain how it happened that these two toltiiiies nne jne* f'ded 
by Volume III, m 1953, and by Volume I\’, in 195(5. In the fust nhtmn 
of this woik there was a faiily l.nge luunbei ol at tit Ion on plulM'itphs 
and religion, the two subjects which, atidet (lie iteu* stheme. h.ol luiu 
assigned to Volumes III and IV. Thus these itto vnlmiu's .S(<|tiiwtl nt 
advantage over the others width lequiied a mudi gitstiei piojHntmo n{ 
flesh material, and it was therefoie thought evpi'diiait to pulihs!) tfu m 
first The other volumes, which icqiuietl imuh iiioie liesh iti.tuuil thus 
gained extra time 

Volume II contains foity-tluce aititles.of ulmli all hut mao) ate tuv., 
These seven articles from the fiist cditioii ha\e Iiccii suu.iIiK hmsu! uuI, 
where necessary, renamed. This volume has had the idiioiiai i nt <4 
Di h K, De, Di IJ N. Ghosh.d, l)i R. (1 lla/ia. .uni iii jiuHimIu. 
Dr A. D. Piisalker, all membeis ol the lio.iid ol hdiiois oi 7/e { 

Hentage of India, of which the C'.liaiiman is I)i .S.inrpdh R,dhi 
kiLshnan, the President of (he Tiisiitute. 'j he Insiimie ispu.,, s ,i‘. 
indebtedness to the editors oi Volume 11 im the nnsnniMl idii.u) jli.; 
have put into their task The Inslilute's thanks me also dm m Sn 11 s 
Kesavan, Libraiian of the National Taliraiy, Cahntia. Im luvim- punni,.! 
an excellent subject-wese bibliogtaphy. wiuth has gicaiK add.d in iS» 
utility of the volume The Institute is also giateftil to ihosi uhn htu 
tendered help in the picpaiation of this lolunie Di. ,s \ R uoDrd 
on the proof and also m collaboi.uion with Piolessm \ {Inmii iiju 
helped prepare the index. Mi. David McCuiduon. l.<,„nm t'm'up., , 
tive Literature at the Umveisily of Jadavpui. ven khnlh luau luLdi 
many of the articles from the point of view of langn.igc 

n™ ^ Ramaswamy Aiyai. the udl-knoul. sdiola, (mim, 

Dewa,iolTravancoie,foimci Vice-Ciuuuedio, ol Ilan.M.ts Ihndu 
^nd now the Chau man of die Hindu Rehgmus Mufiminnus kmiun. 
Commission, special thanks arc due foi his Iniiodmimn to ,!„s cmIuuu 

siibconlmenl ol India ha,s licen one ciiluiial iiiiii ilnmmhmu flu 

cutting aciOSS political boundaiies h'm (hi' ntirijose ol ihe im 1 i’ 
Cultural Heritage of India wlndi •iiiemmc , • ■‘"“S*'- I 

mtar.1 heritage of Inrha ft™, i|,c 

dia theieforc means the subcontment of tLidu „l J ' i 

d.v.s.„„s, and tin, use ha, „„ 1-'"“ •' 
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I’UIJI IMII-.R-S NO'Il', 


'I’liis ^'olumc, devoted to the study oi the Itihiisas, the Pmaiias, and 
the Dhanna and other .^astias, is o£ particular significance to modem India. 
One of the major problems facing the couirliy today is the need to re.sustilaie 
and leiiiteipicL those national ideals rvhich, lor the most pait lying 
doinraiit, may )eL still be clearly discerned as the life-Iorce vhieh, thiougli 
countless centuries, has maniiamed the continuity of Inclia’.s eultuie 
Those ideals arc‘ lieasured in the books dealt with nr this volume, m simple 
language woven into naiiaitre and clrainauc episode, and es-emplilied 
in chaiacicMs poUia)ed It is ho[)ed iliat tins volume will jilay some pait 
in the leali/aiunr of the present-day ireecl to giasp afresh those amieut 
national ideals that tlu'y may once moie become the basts of national lile 
and a bond of national luiit), and that ihc'y m.iy also be a guiding light 
not oiib to India, hut to the whole woild in Us complex journey thiougli 
the nia/e ol modem civili/ation 

Maich H)(i2 
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HINTS ON PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLINlr 01 
SANSKRIT AND VERNACULAR WORDS 


a stands for si and sounds like o 


a 

1 

i 

u 

u 

r 

e 

ai 

0 

au 

m 

h 


I .< 

g- .. 

3T> ,, 

sil .. 


a 

2 

ee 

ii 

00 


in (Oine 
„ fai 
I)2t 
„ fi'rl 
fi/ll 
„ cool 


may be pionounccd like u m fing 
sounds like a ui coke 

» » i „ luue 

» „ o ,, note 

7> » „ ioitnt 

(ammard) anti sounds like m m some 
\visarga) „ „ „ .solt, shou h 

(apostrophe) stands for s (elided st )• 

n stands for^^ , h forsr^ , and n for rj[ , the hist is to be jiionmuited 
like English ng m sing, or n in bank , the .second like* the- n in 
English singe (a palatal n); and the tlnid, ilie teu-btal n, is 

made with the tongue-tip up-tuined and toiKlung the donu’ ot 
the palate. 

c stands for -^^and sounds like ch in duiit/t 

(Imufo/nll 
curt 

port-hole 
bird 

biict-honse 
jxit (Dalian t) 
lut-haul 
had (Dahan d) 
mad honse 
fony. oMiei 
ship 
.should 


ch 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

V 

s 

1 


2 

■s 

S 

5 

5 

N. 

g. 

N 

•s 

!sr 

o 

5^ 


chh 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

0 01 w 

•ih 

sh 


" •’ cerebral 1, mack with 

■he tonguMip up-turned and touching the do.ue ot the 
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TllNrS ON I'RONllNCI \TION '\Nn M>H IINO OT SANSKRIT WORDS 

The {ollcni'nig points should also he nolfd 

(1) All Smiskiil WDids, {‘xcqjl when they me piopev novins, cn have 
come into coniinou use in Isu^lish, oi lepiesent a class of litciatuic, cull, 
sett, OT .school of tliought, ace ilaliti/c-d. 

(2) Fxc'epiuig ill the case oi woids like ‘k(Oui(i\ the bases ol SauskiU 
nouns ate used .is sannxdsni, si'ainni, etc. 

(.1) Anj>lin/ed .Sauskiii woids like ‘L'liniic’, ‘s.~unsruK', ‘Aihalhood’, etc. 
aie Romani/ed. 

(I) (ament j>uoHi.iphi(.il n.imes, except in cases wheie theii S.mskiit 
loiins aie j^uen, oi in sjieiial lases wheie the context rec|uni's it, .uul all 
model n names liom the c oimneiuemeiil ol llie niiieueiult ceiiluiy aie given 
in then usu.il s])c lliiig and uithoiu duiciUical ni.uks 
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Agni Purdna 
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BEFEO. 
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Bhagavad-Gltd 

Bha {Bhdg) 

Bhdgauata Pmdna 

Bhau 

Bhavi^ya Purdna 

Br. 

Brdhmana 

Brahma 

Biahma Purdna 

Brhv 

Brahmaoaivarta Purdna 

Br Sm 

Brhaspati Smrii 

Br U 

Brhaddranyaha Upanisad 

BSS 

Bombay Sanskrit Senes 

Cha. U. 

Chandogya Upanisad 

CHI. 

Cultural Heritage of India 

Dh S 

Dharma-Sutra 

El. 

Epigraphta Indica 

Gar 

Garuda Purdria 

Gaul Dh S, 

Gautama Dharma-sdslra 

Gr S 

Grhya-Sutra 

HCIP 

History and Culture of the Indian People 

H Dh 

History of Dharma-sdstra, by P V Kane 

HIL 

History of Indian Literature 

HOS 

Harvard Oriental Series 

HSL 

History of Sanskrit Literature 

Hv 

Flanoamia 

I A. 

Indian Antiquary 

1. U 

Isa Upanisad 

Jat 

Jdtaka 

JUB 

Journal of the University of Bombay 

Ka U. 

Kafha Upanisad 

Kmn 

Kdmandakiya Nltisdra 

Kaut 

Kautiliya Arthasdstra 
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Kai. 

Kiityayana Smrti 

Kc XJ. 

Kcna Lljrani^ad 

Kfir 

Kill inn PiLrana 

I^i7'iga. 

lahna Ptitdna 

A Id) III. 

Aliimi Srnrlz 

Alar h 

Altn Jam tiny a Pinlina 

A fat 

iMalsya Put ana 

Ala If. 

A1 a n (1 n k\a IJ[lan i.sad 

A'lhh. 

Aln/id/thdi ata. 

Mbh, {ih. JicL) 

Alahabliai ala (C'nilnal 

A'lu. U. 

Aliindalta IXfiani'^ad 

Aliir 

P^dtndlya Pninna 

A/fir Srn 

Mat alia Sinifi 

A7IA. 

AV'.j) Indian ^‘Inliq uaiy 

r 

Put ana 

I*ad. 

Padtna Puiana 

Pan. 

Pan ini 

Pai 

Pai a^ai a 

Pcf] 

Pa faint angini 

Pain. 

Pd inayana 

P. V 

Pg J^i'dn 

7ir 

SalalKUha liidhinana 

SlilC. 

Saiiad Bnoks of ihr Pas, 

Sk. 

Shan da Put ana 

Sru. 

Sint li 

Sin a 

Sin i tt-( andt ikh 

Sr S 

St au(a-Su(i a 

S ifkta 

stikia Mlti.sdra 

S V 

Saina-1 'ada 

■J'tnli Br. 

'Pali lit lya B t a k in ana 

'Pat. IP 

f'aillitjya Ufianisad 

Vu) S. 

f 'djasanryi Sam Jit In 

Vain , 

Vninana I’m ana 

Var 

Vatnhti Putdna 

Vas. 

f 'as/si ha IJJiai nia-S altn 

Vilyu. 

1 dyn Pin ana 

lb win IBi S 

Pisnn I )Jia i nia S n 1 1 a 

V i\nic 

1 'isnii Pniana 

Yaj 

} aihana/kya Snitli 

V. V. 

}'aj HI - Vrila 
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T MK (InlLii)iil Hoilagr of India, .s|)()iis()ic(l the- Riim.ikushna Mission 
InstitvUi' ol Cliilluic, IS .11 oiui- .i syniliol ol llu uii.uss.imo ol Iliiulu 
lUou^lil .uitl uUmIs .111(1 .1 lu'.isuu‘-li()us(‘ ol .iiuiriil lou I lie ivlioli' i.ui^c 
ol Iiuli.iii (nili/alioii .111(1 the \.iiicf^.iled |)iii(tu( Is ol Iliiiclu (ulliue li.ivc 
been icNiewed in ils sesei.d Nolimu-s dealing with the leligiiiiis, [ilnlosopliies, 
litei.nuie, .111(1 the .iits .uid sdciues ol Indi.i honi the iwilifiht p.ist to the 
pieseni d.p 

'I'lu .idnniled a(hie\eni('nis ol Iiidi.i in the dnetlions ol assinnlalion, 
.id.iptation, .111(1 synthesis ol dneise, .iiid e\tn tonllutni}^, [loinis ol view, 
will be dliisii.iled bv the nioviiiienis lediided in these volunu's The 
leligioiis, .iitistK, .111(1 |ilnloso|ihi(.il deielojnnenls in Indi.i (leiiionsti.ite 
India’s toiisislent stii\ 111,4 towaids saiiiUi'd'sa. th.il is. 1 eioiuih.ition .ind 
(011(01(1 (ailtuial p.ilteins h.ne, ol (oiiise, been inodilied lioin tune to 
liiiie, but dilleieiit (nMionnieiils, fli\(isihed i.ui.il (ontiihuiioiis, and 
minnuei.ihle Kk.iI .ind InsioiK.d ii.kIiiioiis h.nc not b.i.sK.dly .illected the 
(ontiiunty ol Indi.tti (itllnie dining si\ ihous.ind ^e.ns 01 iiioie 

\'olunie II ol this lilii.iu lom-ih -fi»i <’ (oinpiises studies 111 the 
lull.IS,IS. I’ut.in.is, Dh.ti 111.1 iind othei .S.lsli.is Ilnssnlnine Mil! he sjieii.illy 
siginlu.mi 111 ihe hghi ol piesenl-da) Indi.in londilions and ivoiild lie 
iny.ilu.ible loi .1 piopei solution ol the piohlein ol n.ilion.il inlegi.ilion 
wliK h IS now (M'Kismg the nnnds ol Indi.in le.ideis I'he (onvutioii ol 
the nnin.inetue ol the ,Sii[neine Being in e\ei) .innnale entity, leading to 
.1 iiah/.ilion ol the diginl) ol e.idi iiiduidn.il, is the iness.ige l.iuglu by 
this \oliniie .111(1 should be ol diui.il niipoi i.iiue loi (usiting those honds 
ol lose .111(1 sen lie wliuh au in(bspens,ible loi tod.iv .ind toinoiiow Fiom 
anolliei iionit ol new. the (onliilmtions (oiit.nned in (Ins volniiK would 
be ol iinpoil .is they yvould piii in piopei peispedni tlie values einpliasi/(‘d 
in modeln (lyih/atinn. Indi.i. uhile not dis|).n.iging e(onoiuii .idvame- 
nient 01 soi i.il uiililv, h.is .ilw.iys siiessed the iiupoitaiKe ol huni.ui 
|)eison,ib(y .ig.iiiist .ill (h.dleiiges (o i( iNeithei st.uk individii.disni not 
tolli (tiy lAilioii (.111 sobe the piobleiiis (onlionting htnn.tinty tod.iy. .ind 
tins lisson IS spe( i.illy (oiiyiyed by the Iiih.is.is .ind the I’ln.in.is 

Ihe I iiuna/ioui, desdibing (Ik m.iin i h.n.ii (i nsiu s ol the Bin.in,is. 
s[ied.dly points otil ih.it the (oiiiin.inds ol (Ik \'ed.is .ne like (hose ol ,i 
ni.istei (I’uil)liii Saiiilitid) yyheie.is the le.uhings ol the Itih.isas .ind Piu.in.is 
m.l^ bt (onip.ned Mitli tin .idy 11 e .ind (ouiisi 1 ol liieiids (Siilnl Sanihild). 

'Ihe Fpii Vge dnniig wbuli the Hdiiidyaiia .ind tht' Malidhiidrala 
iccened then lin.d .sh.ipe yv.ts a ptnod ol i.ui.d .ind ideologK.il conllul , 
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and, historically speaking, this period produied the' tivo gic.u Epics as well 
as the Mcinu Dharrna-sastra, the Codes ol Yajnavalkya, Naiada, and P.uasaia 
and the earlier Puranas Gieat mental expansions and neir iiolitual 
outlooks were the characteristics of this age, Giadually. (he idea was 
evolved that India, in spite ot its vaiious kingdoms, lates, and needs, was 
essentially one This fundamental unity is cnioicod in seieial passages 
of the Mahabhdiata The Kurma Pumua, in destiiliing Bhanuaiaisa, 
emphasizes its unity notwithstanding the diveisities ol late and tnlinie ; 
and the earlier Vdyu Purdna stiikcs the same note. Tlie Hinilit sdieine 
of life expiessed in the formula, dharma-atlha-kditui-tuoksa wliidi had 
originated eailiei was, during this period, peilectcd and totldied Ideal 
types of character representing all stages ol human hie heiame ejiu lieioes 
Not only the ideal sannydsm or the i.p but the ideal king, the loyal wife and 
brother, the disciplined and diligent student, the tilt/eu act tie in his 
vocation and the peasant as the guardian ol fuudaineiual \nines and 
loyalties were presented in the Itilusas and Punuias as exainiiles and 
symbols of the variegated Indian life The inlluence cannot be exaggeiated 
of such examples of human potentiality and athitneiueiu as Raiu.i, 
Laksmana, ICau^alya, Sita, Hanuniat, Bhaiata, Yudlusdiua and Bldsina, 
The formula afore-mentioned of (Ihmma-atLha-Uma-nwhsri, betaine limie 
than toimal when it was illustiated by the lives ot the toiiiiiless (Ii.natteis 
described in the Puranas and the Itihasas. The sttnies, e|)ilogues, and 
parables contained in them were not put Logether foi ilu' pin pose ol 
furnishing a chronologically accurate history. Recent leseaulu's haw 
demonstrated that the Itihasas and the Pm anas aic moie at cm ate hisloii 
cally, geographically, and chronologically tlian was at one (mu* sujiposed ; 
but It can never be forgotten that they were ccnupiosed uuhev to furnish 
examples and models than to record spccifit histoucal iiuidenis in thy 
detail. Moieover, while each Purana exalts a particulai cUitv. it must lit 
noted that the catholicity and the unifoimity ol the Hindu appio.icli to 

as a devoice ol S,va and Adilya . and «, was A, im.,, 'll,,- r,7v« I’mlum 

found sinnla. .nheienl impiobaddines and "Z 
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iL must not l)e overlooked that these gieat products of the human mind 
were not intended to be subsiitutes fot historical handbooks oi foi 
Directories like those ol! Baedckci oi Muriay. 

A i^iopei inteipietation oL tlic Itihasas and the Puianas would be to 
legaul them as the uoiks ol giltecl .sects who availed themselves of ceitain 
ant lent oi lecenl histoiual and lehgious ti adit ions, and wove those tr.idi- 
tioiis into iraluitives, anct dotes, episodes, and homilies, these wtnks rellecting 
and lejnoduting leitain attitudes lowaids hie In tuith, these aie a body 
ol wuiings whuli aie populai e\posiiions ol mheiited iinths and messages, 
llien a\()wed piniiose being to dilluse then pnipoit amongst the people at 
huge Thus, tlie Riiinayinta I'uiuishes piitines ol kings who led a spiiitual 
hie and oL ascetus vho pLised a gieal pait in the alLiiis ol nations Dillicult 
situations aie pietiued whose impait on seeeial hum.in souls is niaivelloiisly 
analysed Dliinnin, as the cliiel hutoi in the shaping ol hiim.ui lilc is the 
iindeilying moine o( the lirnnrnoiKi and its mam episodes The Mnlia- 
bhauiln is not only a puiiiie o( .i gieat mleineiine Miuggle ilhistialing 
the conllitl of liumaii motiies and human attiilnites Imi a lepeiloiy ol 
(onipieiieiisue si'i ulai and leligious leainmg ft is not simply a great poem 
hut also a manual ol edius .md politus. It can well he asseited that the 
Ramayana and the Maliahlunala have iliioughoul Ix'eii (he fmuiclattoiis of 
Ilitidu ediKs and Iieliels 

■W'liateiei the lespeidve tlau-s ol the .seveial Pumiias may he, they 
emhodi am lent legends as the \eiy name Puiaiia .signifies. Wlieiea.s the 
K[)ies de<il with the atlions ol heioes as inoilal men and embody and illu.s- 
tiate both human vnliies and Itaihies. tlie Puianas mainly celehiate the 
powei and the woik ol vauous siipei-lniinan pcisoiiages and deities. The 
j)nn(al(tl<\)iiaiiti', desinbed by Am.na .Simha as (haiai lei i/ing the Puifinas 
aie not found in all ol them 'the (ontenis ol many Puianas aie veiy old 
but many of the latei ones ha\e a delimte sedaiian bias 'Phey aic ncvci- 
iheless a saluable lecoid oi the vauous Hindu beliefs which oiiginated 
next in oidei to the ^'’edas .iiul imoijioiated heio-i\oiship as well as divine- 
woislii]). and they mas be iighth desiiibed .is essentialb pantheistic in 
(hai.utei Mtliougli .i pailicukn dniiuty may bi‘ gloiiiied, neveitlieless. 
tlieii' IS an mideilving ([iiesl loi unil) ol hie and ol (lodhead. 

Almost .ill the Puiaii.is .ne in the foim ol dialogiu's betwemi an ex¬ 
ponent .111(1 .111 emiuiiei. '1 lius, the J'tuiii Piiimui u.is .i gilt to Piil.isty.i by 
bi.iliiii.i Pulastv.i (oiniminiiatecP It to IkiiTisaM and P.uas.iia to M.utieya 
Pile Pm.ni.is .ne duided into iluee categoiies, the salhiu Pnianas, the 
IFitu<nu Puian.is, and the uijtisK Puian.is 'Ihe J'tn'u I’lnfina is the oldest 
ol llum But [leih.iiis the Matlunutna Rntatia and the Blidoavnlo Pitidiia 
.lie the most celebi.ued. and the latlei i.inks in pojmlai esiim.iiioii .is .ilinost 
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equal in value to the Ramayana and the MuhTibluvnln. c^pc'c i.ills as it deals 
at length with the Krsna incarnation and all the at Unties ol (Iiat Stpnenie 
avatara From the liLetaiy point of view, peihajis. (he iiiiist ]U'iler( is tin* 
Visnu Purana 


These Puianas and the scveial llpapuianas nl uliitli eiglilien .ue 
generally named, when rightly tonstiiied, ate neitliei multialK t imiiarltt (oi i 
nor even purely scctaiian Regaided as a whole, lliev iuinivli a t onijHaidioiis 
portrayal of human lights and obligations and an e\|)iessi\e desi i ipimn 
of Hindu life as it has been, and ought to he, lised I In UnmaMinn, Ini 
instance, is a mirror of the highest ideals of Hindu riiltnie and i i\ ih/atmu 
In his lectures on the Ramayana, the Riglii ironmnahle Siiun.isa Saslu 
declared that it fiunishcs impressive ilhislralioiis ol laiise Iiriiig folloned 
inevitably by effccl, of karma, ic-hnth and dcsihn. and that il eniliodies 
generalhations of expcizcncc in piivatc and puhlie alfans enslnined in 
pioveibs, maxims and lules of chivahy and stale-ct'alt ’I he Malinhlun nto. 
as Dr S Radhaknshnan has indualcd, conlains an dhiminaiiiig aMoimi ol 
the Indian genius both m ils nobility and gusilness and its tiagit iseakness 
and insufficiency The AlaJiahJiriuilii speaks ol men and uoinen islio aie 
animated by strong passions—both good and evil- hnl (he jatipose ol this 
Epic is to show Uic futility of (he heliayal of ideals and ol ihe puisiin nl 
shams and of evil It sticsses that an undcilying jiinpose and a guiding 
destiny are inseparable from human histoiy 'I he ajipeal ol the Htun>a,>nia 
Purana is to the bhakta. Devotion and delachmeni in seseial loinis ne 
embodied m attractive stones The Sage Vyasa, luving .-diieil ihe ^’efl ,s 
and composed the Mahabhdmla, had ncveitheless not aliained seiemts. and 
thc^Bhagavala was as it states, compised on the advue ol Namda ulio to]d 
Vyasa that he could attain peace ol tn.nd only l,v the ionteuiplatlo,, ,is a 
rue devotee of the Deity and his incarnations 'Fhe BhagamUt, .u the 
same time, recognizes the principle of iclativity, and tls spn’itnal inesi un¬ 
ions are adjusted to the different stages ol mdivichial tieselopment Tin- 

a 

the intioduction of Piakiti ^Tt nionisni wiili 
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weapon for clialectual waifaic In ihc language of Sii Aiuobuido, it is a 
gate ojiening on the wiiole woikl of spiiilual tiulli and cxpciicnce, and Uic 
Men' il gi\es us cnibr.ues .ill piovinccs ol the liuman iiiuid and soul It 
m.tps out but does not (ut up ni build walls. The Crlla came into existence 
altei the peiiod ol (he Ved.is and the Ilpanisads It suits with a iieshly 
toiueued ssiilhesis and constiucls a Iiaimony of knowledge, love, and woik 
{ifihitn, liltdkli, <111(1 Ii(innii), tlnoiigh which the soul ol ni.iii c.ni dnectly 
a|)pioa(h (he F.teiual T( (iiiK seizes on tlie leal obst.icles to spiiKiul life 
and (Oiiipels (liein (o lieioine (he means loi a iidiei spnilu.il com|uest, I’he 
Iiody and mind .ue (o be u(ih/ed Im the opening up of the divine life. In 
fine, the Criln may be des(ub(>d ,is a gospel ol the divine peifcclibility 
of man 

It may be lemeinbeied tli.it, in .iddition to the Bhagauad-Crlla, (heic arc 
in(ei[iosecl m om s.uied iKeiadire olliei woiks entitled Git.ls, notably the 
AstiuHihui Siiniliild, bung a dialogue between |anak.i and Astavakia ; the 
.Uiaillnild C’lln. hi mg ,i (omusation lietween Dattaiieya and .Skanda , (he 
Anil (‘‘ilii. loimd in tlie A^i’dincilhajiminin ol tlie Miifiablidiala, and the 
I’iIiIIku'ii (iihi embodied m (he Hlun^annln .ind containing (he last message 
.uid insdiuiions ol .si i Kisna (o his devotee', Ucldluv.i Tlie liasic ine.ss.ige 
ol ,ill the (lit. IS IS thus euuiui.ited in the .Is/eudA’ici Sdinhiln You namely, 
the iinni.meiit si 11, do noi belong to the Uialnnana oi any othei caste, nol 
to .iin (Aiinnii ^'on .ne bcMiiid visual jiciceplion and det.uhed -(i e. 
bevoiid ,lit ,11 Inin III) .ind besond loims. ’Witnessing all phenomena, you 
aiehippi tie \oii piesei\e \oin eciuilibiinm). 

It is in (he ( tUUnhut (Ain ih.ii .Sii Kiishii.i s.iys' In (he beginning men 
h.id bill one I.isle known ,is I I.ims.i In the Blini^nnad-Oiln, the I.oul pio- 
( 1 ,inns' 1 he loin c.mts weie cic.itecl b^ me to liiiulnm .ucoiding to 
indiMilii.iI (pi.iliiiis ,mil mliei mine e 1 he conclusion is tluis st.iled He 
who does Ills dull ni coiison.mce with Ins ian.ile poiemi.ihty mems no sin. 
Tlie Ill, nil leipusiie', .lu .ig.im .mil .ig.im dc'ckneel to be det.iclimi'nt and 
l.iiih m till nllini.ile 

I he Dli.n m.i'kisii.is .mil the \i ih.i-l.isti.is .ind the leg.il lie.iiises iniple- 
miiiting ihiii pi,II til.d ,ip|ili( .uion In nie.nis ol .i hieiaichical juclici.il 
sisieiii lompiisi iioini.iiiie scimces devoted to die pi.iclic.il methods liy 
wliiih lib should be ii gill.lied, pnsinis slioulil be ediic.iled .md (uiined, 
li.idi loimnuii. .md iioiiomu piogiiss siminl.ilid, and tlu light ends ol 
hum 111 lib siiiiiid 1 be Mnnii Siinli is the leading Dh.nma-'l.lstia .ind 
K.iuiilvik 11 lhiAii\! Ill .111(1 K.im.ind.ik.i's .Vi/i-viiv/ici .ive celebrated manuals 
oil politv 1 III Mi/(i!;\iiiii, dll' l)n\nlilin;j^a .'iiid other leg.il tie.itises puipott 
to be b.ised on the I)h,iim.i'l.isii.is , and imlil lecenl legiskUion changed die 
law 111 some ie>pi i is, i hese gov fined human .Hid l.miily iclationships amongst 
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Hmclm thiough the centuries They expounded uilcs that outluicd lights 
and obligations which weie enforced by means of spccifu .sanctions 'I ho 
King 01 Ruler for the time being was the final tippellatc anthoiit) but he 
was bound by the dictates of dharma and was obliged to lecognt/e iis.ige and 
custom founded on the practice of good men iii the vaiums paits of the 
countiy. Such customs were recognized as valid even though they might 
be local oi regional The King oi Rdjci was destrilied as the lasliionei of 
the times 


This may have meant, m essence, that the law was not .slatit Imt 
could move with the times. The Manu Dhmma-sasha contains the teachings 
of Manu or the primeval man expounded by his pupil Bhigu It puipoi ts 
to set out the rules of living of all sects and communiues iXfaiiy s'cises 
of the Manu Smrti occur in the Mahablunala. Theic were olhci Dlutinu- 


sastias also compiled by Narada, Yajnavalkya, Gautama, Raiulhruaua, 
Apastamba and others It is not iro.ssiblc, hcie and now, lulls to discuss 
the contents or puipoits of these Tharraa-sastias hut they belong to a pei locl 
when, aftei the Epic Age, India had sctllccl down into social ami econoniu 


stiata Efforts were made by sages and sects to fmnmlate the itiles ol hie 
to be followed at each stage of human existence and h) the sanous social 
and economic groups The Dharma-vistras Lieal social lile Imni ilu“ point 
df view of religion and moiality , on the other Iiand, the Ai iha sasitas fol 
which Kautilya's is the most well-kmt and logical) take aicoimi of all 
previous hteratuie on the subject and study conleni|)or:iiy .stales and (Item 
politics and social nexus In the words of Kautilya lumsell. rnt/m is llu‘ 
object of men, and this gastra aids in the acquisition and pioiet non ol pui- 
peity and the governance of each countiy Kautilya himself nient ions sc liools 
of polity including those of Jaimini, Badaiayana and otiieis IIis -hl/iautsf,a 
IS undoubtedly based on the logic of the niatciial niteic-sts ol knigs and 
monarchs and the means of securing them, and it may be woith ulnle to 
note that later literary trachUon has often assailed Kautilya's uiilu.uian point 
of view Kautilya recognizes the presence of small Stales and disc usses then 
interrelations But basically Ins oiulook is in favnui of an exiiamlecl eiinm e 
and he is remaikable in having envKsaged the Cakiavaui Ksel.a as tin- u hole 
country stretching from the Himalayas to the Southern ocean As is well 
known Visirn Gupta, or Kautilya, othciwisc known as Crmakva ims n!„ 
on y celebiated as a king-maker but is now rcgaicled as the g, culesl exponen I 
of leahstic policies of governance and of methods of diplomat v as aimiichlc. 
to a period of foreign impact and internal dis-unity 

In general perspective, the Rdmdyana may be icgaidecl as desciihint! 
he penelration o£ Aryan cnku.e mto Che cMe Am,, TI,. l/Z 
bmata not only rellects the culture o£ a paruculav age Imi wniboli.es 
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various foims oi stiuggle bciwcen lire forces of good and evil 'Fhe Bliagauad- 
GUd IS a gieat work of synihesis and die Bhngavala itself is marked by a 
great siniit of accommodation 

I'lic Maim iJitai tna-sciilui fiunishcs detailed instiuctions icgaidhig 
social rules and practices Manu’s system is based on a deliberate empliasis 
on the need and imianiancc ot the conseivaiion of social older. It sum- 
mar i/ed, and insisted upon, custom and convention at a time ivhen they 
weie assailed Kaulilya’s Ailhnsdsha and the otlici tiastias piove that both 
the piac'lical and tlieoietical pioblems ol economics and politics weie closely 
sLuclierl Iiy our auc leiits. 'The Dliaima-sastias and Niti-sasiias contain lessons 
invaluable to us lelating to the iratuie and liniiis ot soveieignty, the liasis 
of local goveurnient, and records ol lepiesentative institutions, theories of 
punishnu'nt, the tunclions ol the police and the principles of taN;ation A 
gieat deal of realism tan be peueived in these rvoiks side by side with tlie 
idealism undeilying most Hindu lileuuy and religious efforts 

In the Ilindu \iew ol hie, ideals and activitic's ueie consideietl to be 
iiitei-dependent Society was viewed as indivisilile, and on the leconciliation 
and ecpnirose ol duties and obligations, whcthei ol individuals, classes oi 
functitmaues, tlu‘ liannony not only ol .i paituulai Statd oi (omiuuinty 
but ol the whole cieation was held to depend I.ile, to cpiote I’lotessor K, 
V Rangaswaim Aiyaiigei in Ins Rdju DIuuiiia, was a continuum not intei- 
in[)letl by deatli , and so weie derd ,incl ihouglil 

In dealing with the Dhaiina-saslias, it iniisl lie lenu'mlieiecl lliat a 
gieat clcs'tl ol inisnndeisttniding h.is aiisen fiom llie nnslianslalicm of Manu’s 
teim, oania It has alw.iys been tiaii.slaled as caste ivheieas it should be, 
as lightly pointed out by ^''ulcent Smith, leiicleied as cl.iss or oiclei 'file 
Maim Dhai iiia-sd\(ia leali/es the distinction between oarna and jaii (class 
and biilli)--a chslinclion aceeiituated nr the Bliagaoad-C’rlld which speaks 
ol XHiriins as dependent as innch cm mi'iital ecjinpmeiit as on heiitage 'The 
Huidity of the insiituuon of caste and its intiinsic self-ieguluion have not 
been lightly appieciated in most studies ol Indian institutions 

Finally it is essential to note that, along with the development m Noiih 
India ol liteiatme, ethics, .mcl polity, theie was a paiallel evolution in the 
Diavicla legion desciibed and coiumentc-d ujion by jioets and hymnologists 
It lesultecl in notable woiks like- the Kuial and the liteiaiy output cif the 
Saiigam peuod ,md the latei didactic, jioetic, and gnomic as uell as devo- 
tiontil, liteialme 'I'lic-se composed in the Sonthein tongues ni.inilest the* 
inlliience of Aiyan culture side- liy side with the giou’lli ol a chaiaeleiistic 
and oiigmal outlook on life, polity', domestic and political institulions A 
iccogmtion cif the high position of womc'ii, the lapicl developments ol 
spccilic social tiachtious, and the enrcigcnce of new values m several spheres 
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of life which are now discernible arc the lesuhs of iJir s.unr genius fox- 
assimilation of differing indigenous and even fou'ign eleiueiiis, aiul ilu same 
intellectual courage and enterprise that have niarkerl ilie spu ad of Indian 
thought-processes through the millennia I'liesi', it uill be le.dt/ed, find 
some of their most noteworthy manifestaiioiis m (he lehgimis and set ul.ir 
writings in this volume by acknowledged exjieris 
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CLASSICAL SANSKIirr AS A VEHICLE OF INDIAN CUL'IURE 


ORK.IN 01 ' ( I \SSK.AI SANSkRir 

•1“’ Kcilli (>l)sc'M't'S, ‘w(‘ (all Iuko 
J? a slcatly cU'Vclopuu'iil to Classu.il Sanskiil, iln()Uj>li llu' lalcr Saiuhilas 
and llic Ilialiinanas' ' Cla'isital Sanskiil appeals aluady m die Upanisads, 
espetially in die Kullia, Koin, Vuisna, Miuidiilia, Mdudukya, and dot’las- 
imhua, aldiou^Ii auli.in loinis and expiessions aie (jiiile lie(|uenl Tlic 
Sulla lileialuie (<niies the devclopmeul ol tlassual Sanskul still Luilhci 
I'eMs like the A\iHildyn)\a Suniln-Sriha, ilie AsiXiluyana Q-tliya-SiLlin, die 
Sauklun'dua Suiula-Snlia, the J/Kn/aiii/irt Sunila-Sului, llie (ial>liilii (Aliya- 
Sultn, the (rniiluiiin DIun ina-Sutia, the ijmsltwiba Dliamia-Snhn, and the 
Jiiutdluh'itiHt Dhdi iiid-SfilKt, aie tomposed in tlassual Sanskiil piose , hut. 
ajiail Itoin llie Didiiliiis (jiioled m piolusum, auliau loiins and evpiessions 
aie lie(iuenll) eniphned hn example, wz/i/rtth/sitin, lulnUi, ptddidmUiyilod, 
ddijidli, hotoli, ji<nd)i-d,iiltd, kuldiiihiild, yoyiij/ydir, etc, \V(nds lik(‘ 
sydiiiuld (hlankel), nn/u (tiioisl eailli), Innnidlid (a headless t(n[)se), kiiliin 
(llie end ol a (oiv’s tail), (’iunlj/lid {uuuased. .aigimtiled), eU., loiind m 
the Sniia texts, .ne i,ntl) used in lalei .Sanskiil hleialine 'I'he AlmsUimba 
:^iduld SillidA h)i ex,uuple, uses ddli m the sense ol ‘culling’, liul. the use 
IS laie in dassual Sanskiil 'laska, indeed, sa)s dial the use ol die veil) 
IS tonlined to die Easleineis, udiile the deiivalive ddUa is use'll by the 
Noilhei neis ' 

Ihoadl) speaking, the Sulia lileialuie lepiesenls a phase ol classical 
Saiiskiit .uileiun lo Paiinii oi, in any case, the lime when the noim ol 
Panini hetaine Iin.dl\ esl.ihhshed 'I wo other woiks, the Nnukla ol '\’aska 
,uicl the lit htiddci’dld, which i)io[)eily belong to Veche lileialuie, U'liiesent 
this ph.ise ol eaily tlassual .Sanskiil. 'llie Nniiktd, in lad, letoids the lust 
system.tlic alteiii])! lo inlei])iet the \eises ol the A’g-Pedrt in classical .Sauskiit 

iiRANc iti'S Ol sinnv in i \iir vinK, ririod 

,\.n ide.i ol the sanoiis loi ms ol liteialiue and hi.inches ol knowledge 

which (.line nilo being low.iids die end ol the l.ilei Vedic peiiod can he 

h.id lioin ceii.iin leleieiues lo ihem in the Uii.mis.ids and ihe Snli.i texts. 

'Lite litlidddidijyiikd Ultdiiiyid'' meniions, in adclilion lo llie loin Vedas, 

itilidsd, pdtdttd, indyus (ails), n/icnnutc/i, {lokds (veises), src/icts (.iphousuis), 

' //S/ , |I 1 M 2 K IK ’ NiiiikUi, 11 2 

■' II 1 10 lilt' it'iins tliliii'iii .111(1 pwami il.ilici/td iii ilii'. (ii.Uioii .iiul iii ilif folldwinu 
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anuvyakhydnas (glosses), and vyakhydnas (explanations) I he two lattci.' 
forms of composition seem to liavc developed into l/lunya, oi icguLu 
commentary, at an early date, as the Aiualdyana Cr)hya-Siilui' meutions 
sutra and hhdsya togetlrer. The Chdndogya Upanisad'' mentions as subjects 
of study, m addition to the four Vedas and iliJmsa-punma, giLimm.n, nmllu'- 
inatics (rail), augury (daiva), the art of locating undeigiound trcsisuie 
(md/u), dialectics (unkovdkya), polity {ckdyana), the stieiKc of the gods 
(deva-vtdyd), theosophy (brahma-oidyd), demonology (blnUihiiidyn), ilu* tui 
of government or warfare (ksatra-oidya), astronomy (nulualin-ind^d), seipeni 
lore and the fine arts (sarpa-devajana-uidyd), 'I'hc emeigeute o( tlie jiew 
branches of study and the importance assigned to them can he seen in the 
Gautama Dharma-Srdra,’’ which dcclaics the learned IkTilimana and the 
king to be responsible £oi the maintenance and icgulatioii ol the social 
order, and mentions the subjects m which they should lie jnoluieut We 
are told that the king should be Uamccl either m the tlnee ^'ecltis oi in 
dnvtkpkiP which is variously explained as nySya-vidyd oi rdinn-unlya. and 
which apparently refers to philosophical uaining (lauiam.i then lass 
down that the king should carry out his funttions in conloniiits uiili tin- 
tenets of the Vedas, the Dharma-iastias. the Vedaiigas, ihe f lpa"\ edas, and 
the pwdna^ The Vedahgas arc hksa (phonetics), kalpu (ilie iiiital .Sntias 
or manuals), grammar, metrics, astronomy, and nnukla (et\molog%, cn 
rather, the mterpietation of the Veda).^" Accniding lo the' GauimXuhn- 
panftsm-Suha atinbuted to Saunaka, the Upaveclas ate tlic' Ajut A'eda, tlie 
Gandhatva-Veda, the Dhanur-Veda, and the Aitha-sfisiia. Tlie Ic-aitu'cl cn 
hahuiruia Brahmana, according to Gautama,should be convei.saiu with 
dialectics (vdkovdkya), iiihdsa, and puidna, in addition to the* W'clas tin- 
Vedahgas, and what is termed loka. This appeals to be .i lu'w biant’b of 
study, and is explained as ‘customary law or usage-’, (lie knowledge of 
Avhich was necessary for the administration of justice and die legulation of 
socia matters. The Dharma-Sutras, in fact, bear tcsliranny to the- nidc-ning 
he cultural honzcin and a wider conception of .soeitd lespousibiliiies, as 

us tee achumis,union ol 

Lce)»d aledlpU 

irn hteraturc must have lieen pic-valcni before the 

ime of Panim, who is generally assigned to the fcnnili t eniury a c 1> „iiiu 
as we sun see, .eCers to cenatn Sctta t e„<l u i,t evKle,,? ll,:" I 

.... 

m roman ivitli muial wpital_.ed ’ ^ ""W .iv .ul.il.U-, .ue i.inmil 

■“About Vediingas, Vol I, dl^V ami XVI ' 
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f'.l A.SSIC,'VI. .SANSKRIl AS A VtlllCLt OF iNDtAN CULTUM 
piininajnoklt'su hrahinana-kalpe.su thaL in lus tune cctuiin Brahmanas and 
Kalpa-Suuas were icgaidccl as veiy ancient. Among the texts not rcgai'ded 
as ‘ancient’ in Ins tunc, (he KaUka mentions the Kalpa of Asmaiatha, who 
as Asinaiathya is alieady qiioled in the Apa.sla)nba Sruula-Sulta and the 
Asualdyana Srauin-Sutia. jVn extensive Sutra litciatuic seems to have 
existed in the fifth and sixth (cntinies i? c.., if not cailiei , but much of it, 
jnohahly die gieaiei poition, ajipeais to have pen,shed, as we know piat- 
tually nothing of (he vvoiks of tlie leacheis quoted in the extant Sutras 
Tlie Suiuta-Sutias quote, Im instante, Asmaiathya, Alekhana, Grinagaii, 
Taulvali, Kaiitsa, Gautama, and oilieis; the (inblnia (hhya-Sutr'a cites 
lSlanalanlav)a ; and tlie IMianna-Sutias quote Kama, Kuinka, Kautsa, 
IlaiTta, \''rus)a)ani, I’uskaiasadi, Aupa)angluini, Kasyapa, and otheis Many 
other teatheis ate likewise (juoted in the Niiukta and the Brhaddevald. 
Paiiini'- mentions the Blnhsu-Snhns ol Paiasarya and Kaiinanda. It is also 
notewoitliy tli.it tlie Dliaiiua-Sutuis of Baudhayana and Apastamlia quote 
a numhei of \eises, intiothued Iiy the expression udaharanti (they cite as 
illustiatinii), lioiii uiin.uued souues, rvluth points to the existence ol a 
tiaditional hteiattiie tin Dh.iuiia-sristia and mythologital topics. A veise 
ol tins tategoiy lecoidiug an opinion ol Svayambhuva Manu is (pioted also 
in Yaska's A’/iiiA'/rt" while distussing the light ol a d.iughtei to the tathci’s 
piopeity 

'i he slu(l\ of giainnuu was well dexelojied lieloie the time of Yaska 
who IS ([noted iii the Brhaddeoatd and was nuieh eaihet than Paiuiii Yaska 
leleis m the Nintkia to the views of the giammaiians {oniyukuninah) and 
authorities like .“^akaia^.uia and Gaigya on guinnnatital topics" Paiiini 
refeis to the slews of eaiher giannnaiians like Ajiisali,"' .S[)hoiayaiia,''' 
i5akal)a,‘' Bliaiachaja,'" Gaig^a,'" Ivasyajia,"" and .'lakatayana The woiks 
of these ancient giainmai'iaiis Iiave not come down to us, and sve knosv vety 
little about them beyond what is iiiliinated by I’finini. 

IVIUY must OF (,I .VSSK.AI, .SVNSIUITF I'lUOR iO 1 IlF C.IUUSIIAN F.RA 

An exlcnisne liteiatuie ap[)eais to have grown up in caily classical 
.Sanskiit liefoie and alter the time ol Pamni. The Vedic language became 
a thing ol the past, moie and nioic thfliddt to uncleistand, and was .supei- 
sedccl by d.issical ,Sanskiit as the vehicle ol an evei-widc'uing culttue and 
new ,md v.uied loiins of liieialuie and ihonght. We shall lieie (online 
oiustlves to a lew indie.Hums aiiout the new hteiatme m its eaily [ihase 
piioi to the Gluistian eia. 

’=IV 'I IKIllI, ’•’in 1 "I 12; I\ rdXIII O, t'K 

"vr 1 <12 '“M 1 12'! ‘M'llI ‘I I'l 
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liiliasa and pmana occupy a piomincnL pLuc .iinoiiH the hifi.uv fonn*, 
that arose in. the later Vedic and the eaily classu.il petiod. 1 [u* ('hfunldirxa 
Upamsadp^ after mentioning the Rg-J'eda, ihe Ynjui-Vcda, ,uul tlu- Sniiin- 
Veda, speaks of the Atharua-Veda as the fointh ^'etla and itiluisn puKuui as 
the fifth among the works studied by N<u’ada, riie Au’ulm iiiui (rilna .Sn^nr”' 
includes itihdsa-pmdna in the study of sadcd hue (Sivid/iw/vd) almig iviih 
the four Vedas, the Brrihmanas, the Kalpa-Sutias, eU. Ih/insa and j/iiKinn 
aie also sepaiatcly mentioned, which slioivs that llie\ hnined two v.iiiefics 
of an allied class of composition. I'hc Apa.sUiinhn Dliiii iiui Sulid ' (pntU's 
ccitain verses fiom a pu'idna , and m I 10.29 7 ii gi\es a juose eMiac I liuin 
the same souice A biief t]uolaLion fiom a li)Khn\\al Ptixiiut niiuis m 
Apastamba, 11.9 246 The citations m Apastuijiba dc.d uiih 1 iiiaiin.i sasiia 
topics, but the punims must have intlndcd also iinllis and IcgeiuK. in pidge 
from later examples. liihdsa and piudnu li'xis ucir nt < .isinnalU ifiiicd 
111 later Vedic iitual A notable example of this is found in (onnctiinu 
with the hoise saciifice, m the pmiplava letitaiioiis nhidi innk ]j1.u c on ten 
successive days, and wcie icpcatcd in the sanu’ oulm dnonglmni tlm Mai 
111 the couise of whicli the sacred hoise iv.is allowed to ui.nu .n huge. ()n 
the eighth day, a piumia text w'as iccilcd bcloie an .uidimu e of IbiniiAjutA' 
explained as fishernicii; and on the ninth day, ton, ,m tlihuMi text isiis 
lecitecl befoic a gathciiiig of Innlnnacdnns, ni students of the \'eda. 
Similaily, in the idnli-kaima, oi the inopiiiatoi) uie, juesinhed in h'nm 
Idyana Grhya-SutraP^ the paiticipauts kindle and attend upon the s.iiied 
fire far into the night, icciting auspicious ililidui'. and puxitnis \ siinihii' 
reference to itihd^d occurs in Gobhilo Crjhyd-Siiltiu 


liihdsa was oiigmally a legend connected witli a \h'du h\ imi ’i .isk.i's 
Nirukta lecounts a few of them, and gives, in hut, the laihest exiani piose 
version of liihdsa legends in classical Sanskiit ^Ve nmy uTi. loi instaiu e, 
to the well-known stoiy ol the brothcis Dcvapi and .Sami.uiu ■ 

Yaska refeis also to the views of the aitihdsihas, tli.u is. those who weie 
familial with the tiaditional legends, and who m.iy lie leg.ndcal as the 
exponents of the iUhdsa htciatinc of winch so little I,.is snisned d he 

^-‘Hi cloud : wlnhc accoiduig 

■OK.y ... 

References to tUhdsa occur m the IhluuUlconlu, wdiuli is hue, th.m 


Vn 12 III S 1 "It 

"TImsis iheicicW ni afc Vszi n 4 ■; v.' ' 

and puis mil. on ihe eiguiiii/it 
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Yriska And cailici Uian IMmm and ascidicd to alioiu ihc filth ccnlmy b c 
The Bihaddcualtt, in scs'cial places, points out ivliat hymns aie icgaulcd as, 
or contain, i/t/ulsa''- The woik, in fact, contains in verse a laigc nuinhei 
ol legends conncclcd ivith the hymns of the Rg-Veda, and ‘compiises the 
oldest syslcmatu collection of legends which ive possess in Sanskiit’ It 
naitaies, loi instance, the iltiuna ot Devfipi and tsainlanu" aheady lelaled 
by Yaska At a laid stage, this slcny appesns as pint of a witlei ttadilion 
111 tlie Midnthlunaln"- wheie a thud Inoiiiei is mentioned—llit' name ol the 
falhei IS dilleienl- and daiiil.inu has become .‘samtaiui. It is piohalile lli.it 
a pail ol the lost il!linsa-j)inrnia liicaatine w.is incoipoiated in the Mahn- 
blimitlit, the niu lens of whicli must lie [Hit in the csnly stages ol classical 
Sanskiil. 'Ihe con(e[)tioii ol ilihUui seems also to h.ue imcleigoiie a change 

III the coin sc ol lime In the A) Ifia-vtsltn ol Kauiilya, 11111111 iclcis to ilihasa 
as a Vecl.i,'' the study ol ilihrnii is assigiic'd .111 impoil.nit [ihue 111 the educa¬ 
tion of a piiiue, and is said to cc)in[)iise piitFiiui, iLioAhi (lecoid of jiast 
events), Fikliyuyilui, tidalun/ni/i (illustiation). Dh.u iiia-s.lsii.i, .iiul /Vilh.i- 
saslia 01 the science ol [loltly 'L'he siibsiiuition ol the name ol iMalid- 
bhaiala, .is we kiioiv u, in the [ilace of itihdMi would ha\e seived the [luqiose 
ol Kauliha ecjti.illy well. 

A 'lih.ual.i' epic ai)[)eais to li.uc' cMsted [iiioi to the .Suti.i hlei.ituie 
and the giaiiim.u ol P.'nuiii '[he Auiahlydiid (Aliyd-SUIxi'' iiic'iitions sH/ict, 
bhdsya, blidiala, malutblihxila, and dlitn ihFk( ny(i\ logellua lYuiiiu'" lec- 
ogni/es the woicl uuihubhduiia and [iiovides loi the* acccait. Vasiideia and 
Ai(una weie well known hefoie the* time' ol P.1111111, ,is he pioMcles loi tlie 
loim.itions I’dsiidciuikd and aijiinuka to denote' ihc' lolloweis ol V."isnde\a 
and Ai)nn.i u's[)t'clively Patanjah lem.uks ih.it k'.isndev.i lieic' is not the' 
n.iiiie ol .1 Ks.itm.i, it is die n.iiiic' ol 'Ills Ifonmii', winch shows th.il 
Vasndeva w.is moie tli.in .i iii)ihologic.il lignie in his time 

A[)au liom Ailuiui and piixlija, two oiliei loims ol naiiatne conpiosi- 
ticm wcie 111 s'ogue 111 c.nl) tl.issic.il .S.iiiskiil, ukliynyikd .nul dkliydiiii Ihe 
dkhydyikd cl.iss ol coin[)ositicm is iiientioned in the oniihLa on P.Tiiim 

IV ;! iS 7 [adhikilya kite gxiiitlir) , and the Mahribbiisya ol P.itani.ili (sc'tond 
centiny 11c ) heit' ii.iines tlnc'e woiks as e\.un|)les ol this kind ol composi¬ 
tion: J'asdi'adttlla, SiniKniolldid, .intl U/iiuiiiaxillii. 'I’o |udge liom the 
lalei slcny ol \’as.iN.ul.ul.i, these seem to h.ive hec'ii loni.mlic l.iles The 

'Mdhttbhdsya on P.mmi. IN'P.tiO. cites .ilso die loims iiihdciiilallikti .nicl 
sainiitniolld) ikii to denote' out' who slndies 01 is .u c[u.niiled widi the 

" Jii Judith I'/dn (I'll M.KilniullI IiiliocI |) smii 
'd’l 1(17, Kl'l , VII 7, I'll " Iltlddhhimiri Vlt 'I Vir IVi 
" V 11') 11 'JH ■> I '), p 7 1 f), p 1(1 

'■ in '1_ " \_I 11 ",K " IV '! <1,S 

Alhtn'ii ntif,a h'.iihixtilJdta, siitiijritiiw liiliii hliiit'iiliili 
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akhyMs or lomances oC Vasavadatla and Sumauoihua. ^Viih u-.'ul 
to Ukhjma, Patanjali cites the forms yavalmltha, inaiyauj;a,ukti, .uid yayu/ika 
to denote one who studies or is acquainted nitli the akh\amis ui stunt's of 
Yavakrrta, Priyahgu. and Yayati. Patanjali does not explain the tliilcienre 
between Mkhyana and akhyayika, but it may he suiniist d tiiat the 
akhydna was perhaps a form of tale simpler than tlie iihlnnyiha. .Study 
and acquaintance {tad adh'ite lad^ veda) presuppose a f.inU ))eu»d 

of development, and texts which wcic studied in P.itan],di's time must luxe 
been composed much earlier than the .second ceiituiy n.c I hat tliete \\:is 
an ancient version of the stoiy of Yayati seems eeUam. as is tnidetii Jmin 
the gfltM, quoted in Baudhdyana Dhaiina-Snli ft,■“ nintii is pait ol a dia¬ 
logue (samvdda) between garmistha, the daughlei ol \'!s‘P‘>"'>ii. and Deia- 
yanh the daughter of U^anas. The dlstiuclive (liai.ulei of (tklixnnn as a 
form of literary composition seems to have been lost at an eaily dale ; and 
akhyayika alone is mentioned in ccrlam othei texts. 'I he .h Ihn of 

Kautilya^ mentions piirdna, ilwiiia, ahliydyihu, eit. togciliei ; ulule the 
Caraka Samhildf-^ mentions pioficicmy m .\lakas, (thhxuxihu. tfi/uu. and 
pwdna as a chaiactexistic of the Gaudluuva lyyie ol men. ‘I bo aklixanas 
and dkhyayihds were no doubt in vcisc and .seem to have heeii ,t popular 
form of nanative liteiature in the e.iily tlassital jieiiofl. It mas. jioisorci, 
be noted that the ancient sloiy of Sunahsepa fmiml in (ho lilmryti liinhuuuja 
and the ^mkhdyana Siaula-SuUa and dcstiilied .is .m tihfixmut is tomposed 
in a mixed form of later Vcdic piose and reise, .md imliidcs, bosidesj 
veises from the Rg-Veda, 

Works on the art of dancing seem to h:iv(> been toiuposctl .u an eailv 
stage of classical Sanskrit. Panini rcfcis to llie Ntiln-Sului', ol sthdiu and 
those of Krsa4va'‘'‘ The MaliabJmya''' speaks of the d.nueis ol the stluKiI 
of Silalin, and Panini, in fact, piovidcs loi the foims uiftitiiia/i and 
hrsmnnah to denote those who study the Nctla-Sultax ol 'ilikiliu :uul RGasr.t 
respectively Panini provides also for the Imiualioa ol the r\oid ■witya' 
to denote the dharma (vocation) and the dmiiUya (liaditi<mal louq ol the 
nata (dancci)d“ The vocation of a ndtyiuTuya (daiicitig Usuhei) is men¬ 
tioned in iSawd/iayaMa d)/wrnia-5Mltfl p' and the e.iily dewdopiueni ol the 
allied aits of acting and dancing i.s shown by lim iiic-ution of /unisilth'ii in 
Gobhila Grhya-Sutrad‘ The MuhabJmya"^ sjieaks ol .i nnlu .vs utukn or 
a pel son skilled in the expression of (he emotions. 


II 4 27 I n U) 

Acharya, 2nct Ed (Nii.uya S..K.U fu'si, tin.nl. o, I'ltn l\ 

P 50.. nnUU r..n 1\ 

“ On Panin., V, 2 95 , II p. 394 (Kvelhovn, 2nd Ed ) *' HI I 1 ; 
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C.IASSI(,AI. SANSKRIT AS A VEIIICI.E OF INDIAN C.IILTDRE 
While ^vc ;uc not aware of any chamatic composilion in the early 
classiial pel tod. Patan)ali in the Mahabhrisya"'' icfcrs to the akhyana of Kani- 
savaclha (tlie killing of Kanisa) and that ol Bahbandha (the binding of Bali) 
which aiipeai to have lieen lecited''^ 'I’lie sobhamkas inentioiicd by Patafi- 
]ali as 'killing’ Kaiiisa oi ‘binding’ Bali beloic one’s eyes seem to be pio- 
lessional pla)eis who accompanied theii lecUal with diamatlc action/'® 

It may be noted heie that e\en the ancient akhyana of ?5uiiahsepa was 
leciLed 111 a laihei spectaciilai lashion in the idjauiya saci Hue. ykfler the 
ceiemomal bath ol the king, the hoh pi test, sealed on a golden cnshion, 
leched to the king, suiiounded by his sons and coiiitieis, the stoty of ,‘iiinah- 
sepa ill jiiose .iiid seise , and the adlicaiyu jniest, also seated on a golden 
ciishion, lesiionded by ntteinig Oin at the end oi each RgB'cda \eise and 
lulhu at the end ol each pallid oi Biahmana seise lecited by the othci We 
ale told that not only in the tdjasuya, but also altei a victoiy in svai, the 
king should base this sloiy lecited (dkhydpaycla) 

C'lASSIC SI SSNSKKir SNl) PIIII OSOI’IIK.VI AND F 11 IK O UlT.If.ItltlS IDEAI.S 
‘riie giadnal deselopmeiil of the philosoiihual schools must be placed 
111 the eailv classical pc nod, 'Pile Scrldsiialata llpannad, svlucli is a laiily 
eatly svenk, to judge hcmi (lie aitliau lonns used in it, lefeis to sdnikhya- 
ycigci'* and to the ccmtiol ol bieatli and the piactue ol ycigci and the- signs of 
peilection in s'cigct ' '1 he same uoik lelc-is also to those ssho legarcl 

soabhdiHi and hula ies[)ec tively as the ultim.itc' cause’''' 'I'lie Katha Upa- 
deltnes yoga as the him concentialion ol the senses cm the ,SelL 
{nidilya-tihdi(Did) 'llie U|)amsads foimulate the basic doctiine ol the 
Veclant.i ; and the Miiiidahu UpaniMul"* lelens to those who have thmoughly 
clisceitic-d the goal bs’ means ol the kiiosvleclge ol the Vedanta, 'I’lie 
(kiulaiiia Dhai iiui-Sulia " iiienticms the Xfp,unsads and the Vedanta 
sepaiately among the s,uittil\ntg te\.ts. 'I he same text''" and the Malidblid- 
uila'''- lefei to diitnk\ihl winch is explained as fudiiu-kdiida in Nilakaiitha’s 
c’omiiientais' 'The Ai lha-wstia of Kautilsa"® delmes dnolhsihl as cominis- 
mg Samkhya, Yoga, and the mateiialislic Lokayala clotlihie which is men¬ 
tioned also 111 Patafijah's Mahdbhd.sya Aninksikl seems to signify philo- 
sophical knowledge, the daisnna ol Liter times 

"ciii isiiiiMi nr 1 t!(.. If [) 'll tkiciiioiM, 2iui till 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA 

The Upanisads, in spite of their preoaupaiion witli tlie kuo^vdoclge of 
Biahman and the method of self-realization, contain inotal pu’ccpts, as in 
the Taittinya The ethical ideals of man arc inoic cliibouUcly piopouiulcd 
in the Dharma-Sutras which belong to the eailicr .sluUa ol dassual 
Saiasknt The Apastamba Dharma-Suha^''' inculcalcs the destiiuiimi of the 
evil propensities known as bhutd-dcilityo., those islucli coiimiuu stuiient 
beings They are stated to be anger, levity, lulled, gicecl, delusion, inui- 
gance, ill will, falsehood, gluttony, calumny, envy, Inst, disconient, and the 
lack of self-control These constitute ayogti (menial disliat tion). and can 
be eiadicated by yoga or the factors leading to the coiuentialion o( tliougbt. 
These are freedom from anger and the like, clmity, lemnu lation, sinceuty, 
kindness, equanimity, self-contioi, fiicntllincss lo all treaiiiies, eainesiness, 
nobility, the avoidance of cruelty, and conlcniinent Tlie Gaulunni Dlun nia- 
Sutra'^'^ enumeiates the eight cardinal vntues (rdwiigniitih) and [nodainis 
their superiority to the forty saviskatas (religious liles and s.ic laments), 
The atmagums are kindness to all creatures, foilx-aiaiui-, iieeilom imm 
envy, purity, case, right conduct, magnanimity, and conleninicnl. 'I'lit' 
Baiidhayana Dhauna-Sfdra'^’ quotes an mcluic veise u'huh dedans: He 
who has no self-restiamt, who is fat, impetuous, and loiidlv loaiing like 
a humped bull, and who hurts living cicalmes and sjieaks aimiding to 
his pleasure does not reach the abode of gods; but those uho au' lean 
by keeping short of food go thither In sucli ulteiaiues as these lan 
trace the ethico-religious ideals of Indian (ulluic us lliet emetge in the e.uly 
classical Sanskrit texts 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AND IIIE TECHNIC,AL S( II NC Es 
Some progress in the study of the technical sdeiues seems to base 
been made by the end of the Vcdic pciiocl, Malheniaius (mU) anti 
astronomy {naksatra-uidya) are included in the hsi ol snlqei ts ineiuioned 
as being studied by Narada in the Chandogya Uptniistur''' A knowledge 
of the stars was necessary for the pciformante oi Vedit sauilites, and 
astronomy (]yohsa) was a recogm/ecl Vcclairga. d'he Sulhii svhidi 

deal svith Taiju-satndsa or the cmployincmt of the ctuds bs means ol ssliitb 
the varrous sacrificial areas arc mcasined out, piovulc the giometiual 
knowledge required fm the collect peifoiuunte ol s.tmluts. ami 

employ a number of icchmcal terms. The cuUisation ol musii m toniiet 
tion with later Vedic utual is illustrated by refeieiues to pemons ubo 
sang ceremonial g^ds to the lyre, as m the AsmJnyaun (.,h^ a Sit I, A"' 
and m the Sdnkhdyana Siauta-Srdw^'^ wheie ,s lound ilu ‘ t sp. t ssmii 
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ClASSICAL SANSKRIl AS A VJEtllCLL Of INDIAN CULTURE 
vinaganaginah, those who sang to the lyxe panegyncs in honour o£ the 
king in the horse sacrifice. Tlic playing on lyies teas a conspicuous featiue 
of the mahavrala saciificc ; and the same text” indicates how the liundred- 
stnnged lyie [kiLalanln) is to be made, and mentions othet vaiietics oC 
the lyie like kan4ciulna and Incchoia. Here, the udgalr piiest tvas the 
lust to stait the music 

Cel tain minor topics of study arc indicated in the Maluihhasya,'''^ 
which tiles die loims uayamndyika, gnulaksanika, cdualaksanika, and 
ahgaindya to denote lespectively expcils in ‘ilie .snence oi ciows’ in augury, 
the ch.iiacteiisiics ol lalile and hoises, and anga-indya wlueh seems to 
mean physiogiunuy Pataujali here cites also tlie foun kshUauulya, an 
expert ill ksal)a-uidya which is alieady mentioned in the Chandogya 
U[)a)iKsad,"'' and appears to mean the aii of wu 'rhe same UpanLsad 
mentions also sen pent lore as a subject of study, and it may he noted 
that a sailia-uulyu text was iccitcd hetoie a gioup of men ivell-veised in 
scipcnt lore (su)[lauidak) on the fifth day of the Imiplnaa lecitations m 
connection with the horse saciihec. The Asualdyana fixiiila-Hvha lieie 
reads tnsa-oidyd, oi poison Imc, in place of saipa-otdyd w'hich is the leading 
of SaukluT).uia,” 


ClASSKAI, SANSKRIl AND Ml'DIC.INE 

Vaulyaka or tueduine is mentioned in Patafijali's Me/ia/i/icTjyid" as a , 
Tccogm/.ed hiaiuli of stutly along witli the four Vedas and the Vedaugas, 
iLiliasa, and Pmana. But ineduine as a subject of study must lie oldei 
than tlie second century ii.c ; and theie appears to have hetni an extensive 
medical liteituuie ui eaily classical .Saiiskiil, It is stated in the AUiltd- 
jbhdiala'^ that Naiada piomulgatecl the musital aits {gCuidhanm), Bhaiad- 
vfija ihe method of aicheiy, (laigya the histoiy (cmila) ol the divine 
sages, and Krsnritieja the rut of healing [cikiUilam). It is clear from 
Caiaka SaiiihUd''' that K-isiutieya is the same as ALieyti or Alieva Ptmaivasu, 
who is leprcseiited tlnoughout that wotk as expounding his tenets to 
Agnn e.sa. 

It is slated in the Cataka .Saiithild'”' that Punaivasu AUcya had six 
discijiles, Agnivesa, Bhel.'i, {atukaina, Paiasaia, Hfuita, and Ksaiapaiii, 
who studied Ayui-Veda under him. Of them Agiuvcila was the fust to 
compose a systematic tieaiisc (InnUd), alter wliitli Bhi‘la and llu' others 
(omjjosed iheit own lanha<!. It is well known that (lie wihhild ol Ckiiaka 
IS based on the laulni of Agnivesa, and liesules, it reioids tlie views 
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THE cultural HERirAGl', Ol INMA 

o£ nuraeiotis other authorities, e.g. Kusa .Sahkiiy.l)ana, Kiniiaiasiias, 
Bharadvaja, Kankayana, Badi^a, Vayoivula, Mailci, Ka[)ya, \'aiuaka (king 
of Ka^I), Maudgalya, Saralonian, Hnanyaksa, kiiusika, lihachakapya. IMuksu, 
Atreya, Sakuntcya Biahmana, Nmii, and otheis I he ck’liln'iaiKnis of 
these scholars undei the leadcislnp of AUeya ate tiMtlh dcsculuHl m 
Caraka's compilationand they aie thus iqnescnu-cl as <<)nicin|»t)taues 
of Atreya and Agnive^a. 

The extant Suiruta SamliHa also ajipcais to he a ionipilaliiai like ilie 
work of Caraka, and mentions in Suliasiluiiid'" imii eailiei lmUm\: 
Aupadhemoa, Aurabhra, Saiihtila, and i’lutsknlTumin, destnlied as ilu‘ 
sources of the lemaining Salya-lanlias. Theie is a CliitUM* lUuldhisi oadi- 
tion that Gaiaka was the physician of Kaniska (Inst-seioiul leimiiy v n ), 
Su^iuta, Atieya, Bhela, Kapya, Parasaia, Haiila, Rsaiaiuni, fatukaiina, 
and others are mentioned in the Bowei Mamistiipt assigned tn die lou'iili 
century ad. This only show.s that the .Sanskiit wiiitis on imdn me wvic 
well known m Buddhist cirdcs in the caily cenlmies ol the C.hnsiian eia 

It is notcwoithy that the caily .Sanskiit tieaiises on iiudunic ueie 
called tanlras and not sainhildi. The word Uiiilni liegins to ajiju.n m d)(> 
Sutra liierattue in the sense ot 'tusloniaiy legiilauoiis', ‘jiioc t duu'', < n ; 
for examples, sec^ the OauUma Dhaniiu-Sulni;" die Almstainhn Maitia 
SiUiaP^ a.i\d the Asoaldyana ^)aiUa-Sfil)a.'“ I’aianjali in die 
cites the expicssions sarvaueda and saivalanlni iii die seiisi* ol 'one uho 
studies or is conversant with all the Vedas oi all die triidnid He ,,ns 
also the expression dvitanlm m the same sense dhe usi ,,1 die uim to 
denote a systematic tieatise appcais to lie well esial.lislud i„ die .me oj 
Patanjah, Veiy few early woiks arc, however, kiiouii to base he< n talhd 
tanitas if we leave aside ceitain texts of the .Sa/mt f < da st hook like die 
and the SdmatanUa, and the medical t.eaiises compos, d hv 
Agmvesd and otheis The early medical (anlia.s may l,c piesuiiual to lone 
existed m Patanjalis time, and this is made pmb.ihle hs Jus ,o 

vaidyaka as a recognized branch of study Ajiau horn mduulual umks 
some of the blanches of the Ayut-Veda wcie also stsler! as 
agada-tanUa, oafiJmam-ianUa. icLsayana-lanha The ' J ( 

refers to physicians expert in kfaradcwUu in comuction uidi hnnoon 
Ol application of acud remedies Eaily spec i di/iiion • i i 
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ClASSlCAL SANSKRIT AS A VKIIICLK nt INDIAN c;iu;It)RK 
CI.AS.SK.AI, SANsKRri AND fllK I’OLI'IY 
The date oC Kautilya’s Ayiha-ifLsba is disputed, liut it is not tliought 
to be later than the hrst cciUiuy b.c. It is stated at the veiy beginning ol 
the ivoik ihai it has been compiled Irom all the Aitha-sastias composed by 
pic\ urns leadieis ll is well known that Kauiilya’s woik dies the views 
of \aiious schools, such as the Manavas, the Baihaspatyas, the Ausaiiasas, 
the Paiasauis, and (he- Amhluyas, as well as those of individual aulhois like 
Visfilaksa, Paiasaia, \'ata\yadlu, Bliaiadvaja, Pisima, Rrihudautlputia, 
Kaiinapadanta, and olheis. 'The ^finlijxi)imii ol the Aluhaliharaia, which 
devotes iiioie than one hundicd thapleis lo >a}iJ-(Uiai iiia oi llu' dulies and 
icsponsibililies ol kings, likewise inc-niioiis ceilain ancient .uUhois on 
iclja-Mislxi, Ol the science ol politics, like Bihaspati, VivilTiksa, Ka\)a 
(Usanas), India, Piacetasa Mann, Bhaiadvaj.i, and Chiuiasnas,"' and leleis 
also (o .incient ticatises on Niti-shstia, m dandmnti, like ]'nisaldksa, 
BdUudunlaha, Bathnsjxilya, and that coiniiosed by Is.av)a (Usanas)'’'^ I’hc 
sinnlaiitics in ihe names of .intieiu authoiiiu's meniioned in ihe Malifi- 
hJuoula and ihe A)llia-Mtslia ol Kauiilya points Lo a common uaditiou 
which piesupposes a long peiiocl of development of tlie Auha-sastui hteia- 
uue in eaily classical .Sanskiit. 'Ihe .s\ 7 ii///ico(/cnP” :nid the /lillia-Midia'"' 
both mention ec 7 i /(7 and ddtjdaiuli togelliei, the one lelcaiing to agiicultuie, 
the leaiing ol antmals, and commeue, as explainc'd in Kauiilya,'" and the 
othei to the stieiice ol government which hencetoilh becomes an miporlant 
blanch ol study. 

The glow ill ol eaily classical .Sanskiit poetiy is outside the scope ol 
this discussion, as the Rdmuyana and the Alti/idbhaiala leceive det.iiUd 
Uealiiient in this volume.''- It is noiewoith) that Ping.da’s ('Jiandtili-Sului, 
which is lecogin/ecl as a W'dang.i, deals mostly with classical Sanskiit 
meties, and is appaienlly bascal on the poetiy of the tune. Palah|ali',s 
MuJidhhusyiA^ mentions a J'dunlua-hdoya, and cites heie and theie a veise 
01 a hue fiom coniempoiaiy or eailicr poems. For eKamjile, tlie line 
[nathalc taayd lialiiiintJ pilhtvi (‘the wutlc earth is leally wide with thee 
as lord’) in ihc’ /ncumh 7 /cuuc 7 mciie loreshadows the panegyiic in kdoya 
.style 'Phe giowih of seculai poetiy was, in lact, one of the most impoitant 
factors in tlic' cnoluiion of classu.il .Sanskiit litciaLuie bioaclemng and 
humani/iiig the basis of Indian cultiue, 
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THE RaMaYANA its HISTORY AND CI-IARACTER 


T he Ramayana^ along with the Mahdbharaia and the Puianas, consii- 
tutes the epic literature o£ India, comprising the Itdus.i and tlic Puuina, 
the study o£ which has been rightly stressed as neccssaiy kn the toiieu 
interpretation ol the Vedas For over two thousand ycais, the Rfuiidyaija, 
like the Mahdbharaia, has been influencing deeply the icligious and nunal 
thought as well as the hteraiy production m India ‘In lad, tlic Ratiutyana 
and the Mahdbhdrata are’, declared Swann Vivekanaiida, ‘the two eucydo- 
paedias o£ the ancient Aryan hie and wisdom, poitiaying an ideal tivtU/a- 
tion, which humanity has yet to aspire altci According to hlacdonell, 
Probably no woik of world hteratiiic, seculai in its oiigin, Iras ever 
produced so prolound an mlluence on the life and ihnught ol a [leoplc as 
the Rdnidyana'.' 


ui' inn 


The origin ol the epics, as that ol all forms of Indian liieiaiui’e, has 
been traced to the Vedas There is, however, a chfl'oronte ol opnnou as 
regards the particular portion of the Rg-Veda whuh is to be taken as the 
source of the epics Oldenheig, who styled the sainmla (dialogtie) hymns 
of the Rg-Veda (such as X.IO and X.95) as dkhyanas (IniHads), siaited a 
theory drat the oldest foim of epic poetry in India consisted ol pvost' and 
verse, of which the latter, containing speeches, was lixctl and tommiiled 
m niemory. The samveidas have preserved only the vcise pen non eouiam- 
ing dialogues; the prose portion comprising the naiialivc h.is been lost ‘ 
Ihis akhyam theory was opposed by Max Mullei and Levi, m'Iio, hoivmci 
^scOTcred the germs of dramatic litciature in the samuada hyuuis, while 

sauwiida Inmms 

nected w^h i pettaming to some dramatic pciloimame coll¬ 

ected with the religious rituaP After stating these diflereiit views about 

chaptermL'^S/Jecomu “'pmcnl of iho irruiu suny iliis 

entuled though he BuUti's cMillcni wuk m lluuli 

about the text history ol the JiatSa ^ ^ ^i'mnyam li.is hwu uuli/.,| 
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ini' R\MAY\NA- ns insiORY AND CIIARAC/H'R 

the n.iUiic ot the saiiKiSda hymns, Wuitcmil/ styles them as ‘anc ient ballads’ 
and holds tliom lo be the .souue of both the epit and the diama—the epic 
having been dc-s (doped fiom the nanalivc, and the di.iraa from the dramat¬ 
ic, elements oi the 'am ient liallad’.'’ 'rhoiigh the cpits can thus lie con¬ 
nected witli the Miiuwhi hymns liy the fact that both liave a naiiativc to 
tell, thete ate essential dilEeientcs between them as legaids fottn and 
pniposc 

The gdihu /fenT'cnnsis (songs in jnaise ol mtm), dkltyrinas (naiiativcs),'^ 
itthfisa (legend), l>u>u))n (ancieni tale), and sninlai other topics in the 
Ikrilmi.mas tthose lental loiined an essential pan of ndigioiis cetemoutes 
at the saciilicud and domestic lituals, Iiowexei, sniiidied teal ]>arallcdisnis 
witli epic poem, appioachmg it holli in language and metie, thus supplying 
a signilicant link in the development ot (‘[iic litetaltue Fiom a compaia- 
ti\el> shoii evlent :ind simple snh)ecl-malLei the gci/Zni-ncTicTscimsTs 
gradually dendoped into lengthy ballads and vaiions song-c)tles with mtti- 
catc [ilots. 'I he Rduuiyana and the MahubhnuiUi lepiesent hut the Imished 
piodutls ol this antecedent plot ess, wdiich naiinally had some iuteimediate 
stages, ,Sonic' episodes, like those of ,Sa\iiti and ol Nala, which oiiginally 
constituted indeiiencleiit e[)i(s, weie latei mcoipoialed into llie Maltn- 
bluluila, in the same was as tlie Raiiidydita leceisc'd similai ejiisodes 

Attention ni.iy he diawn in this (onli\l to the dilleientes between die 
cjiics and the eailiei Vedit liter.iline, svhith was mainly sateidolal both 
^in oiigin and in cliaiaciei, While the latlei lose among the jniestly class 
and svas eoidined lo it, .is l.u as the iiansuiission was conceined, not being 
intended loi the genenil public, the loimei, ihough onginating svilh the 
piieslly cl.tss, w'.is t.iken up by the sFiUts (prolessional b.nds) loi popiil,ui/a- 
linn among the ni.isses 'J he le is a dilleieiue of ojinnon among schol.iis as 
to the exact naluu' and luiulion ol these sh/cn, es])eci,ills in the hegimung 
some legaid lliein as I’mlmiana s,iges, liie ic'citeis ol the Pnn’inas, while 
otheis l.ike them to be the piogeip ol Inalilaiiia maiii.ige At aii) uile, it 
IS undisputed ill.it tlie Litei sulus seised .is ch.iiioteeis .dsn, .md being eye¬ 
witnesses ol the battle-scenes thev g.ive liisl-h.iiid desc i ijilions oL w'hat they 
s.m', m then ball.ids. '1 he epics, liiithei, dilfeied bom the eailiei lilenuuie 
legauling liieii subject m.ittei vvliic h sv.ts dislinc t hom pi.usesol the dentes, 
s.iei ihc i.il del.Ills, oi high jiliilosophic.il sjiecul.iiions which loimed the 
in,nil (liai.K lei islic s ol the l.illei, 'Ihe epics, on the olhei li.ind, cicsdl 
wdth (he deeds ol kings .iiul lieioes, desc i iptioiis ol wais, ,uid pt.iciic.il 
lihilosoplp At Inst coiihned lo the los.d coiiils as com 1 c hionic les, once 
these e])KS came iiKo the hands ol the .sfc/cis, they leached a l.iigei ciule 
compii.sing the cmliie [lopul.ice Ihe /.’/cw/rtiVis, oi ti.uelling singc'is, also ^ 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OE INDIA 

played not. an insignificant role in piescnting the qnrs to the geneial 

As will be explained in a later section, the Rcimayana calls ilscll a 
kavva, an akhyana, and an hi/ioia, as well as a woik dealing ivith dhanim, 

artha, and Imna. 

STORY OF THE RAMaYANA 

From the floating mass of the Rama stoiy cinient in his lime, Vnlmiki 
composed an oinate poem, which was subjccLcd to addilions of various 
kinds in subsequent times The Rdmayam (the woid liieially^ means the 
history of Rama) of Valmiki, to which noimally the leini ‘Runiaywia is 
applied, comprises, in its piesent form, seven Books containing aiioiit 
24,(J00 stanzas Befoie dealing with the problem of the tiansmissiou ol 
the text of the Ramayana, let us considei the oiigin and development ol 
the Rama stoiy In order to undeistand the oiigin of the Rama stoiy in 
Its proper peispcctivc, it is neccssaiy ihat wc should know llit stoiy as 
piesented by ValmTki,'' 

Bereft of the additional matter, the stoiy of the Rdmdyum may lie 
told in biief outline as folloivs'—As a result ol the palace iniiigiie, Rama, 
the eldest son of Dasaratha, the king of Ayodhya, is banished mlo the loiesL 
to the south in exile for fourteen ycais, aftci the anangemenis lor Ins 
installation as hen appaient were made complete , and Bliaiala, a ymngc'i 
son of Dasaratha who was with his matcinal uncle at that lime, is dedaied 
hen apparent instead Rama's w'lfe, Slta, and Lakunana, his )ounger 
step-biothei, accompany him to the forest. Biokcn-Iieailecl <iL the sepaia- 
tion fiom his beloved son, Rama, Dasaiatha dies. Bluiiaia, on Ins letiiin 
from his maternal uncle's icsideiicc, refuses kingship, follows Rama to the 
forest, and entreats him to return and accept his iighllul position ; he is 
persuaded to go back to Ayodhya as Rama’s legcnt only alica ilie latlei 
promised to rule as the king, aftei completing the ]ic'iH)d ol Jus exile 
Some time passes, and Ravana, the king ol Lanka, alxlucts .STla lioiii 
Janasthana, and carries her to Laiika Alter scvcial acheiiluies in llu‘ 
forest, in the course of his search for Sita, Rama cntcis into an alliame 
with Sugiiva, whom he places on the throne ol Kiskinclha al'tei killing Ins 
brother Valin After crossing the waicis, Rama invades T.ank.l willi the 
aid of Sugriva's army Bihhisana, the youngei hiothei ol Ra\,ma, dcseils 
the lattei, and joins Rama After a fierce battle, Rav.ina is killed along 
with his sons, other relatives, and ainiy Rama lecovcis Sita and letuuis 

' Foi tlic story of the Ramayana, see Sw.itni Vivckanand.i, Comhlili I'.iil I\', 

4th Ed (iq‘i2), pp 19-73, Mnedone)}, £J{£, X pp 576 8 , Uiiilcuiil/, 7/7/ , I pp IT) <r, , 
Oman, The Gicat Indian Epia, pp 19 ft, Rdvalkai, Ullaia lama ainln, (IIOS), iiitiod , 
pp \lviij-lv (Bombay lecension) 
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to Ayodli).! Allci ;in ideal uilc lor a pciiod, Rama abandons STta on 
healing a scandal about bei sineading among Ins subjects on account of 
hci stay in I.anka Two sous aic bom to Sita. Rama latei pcrloims the 
hoise sacidice Altei cuncning Kusa, i\ho had his hcadcpraitens at 
KusaslhiilT, and I.a\a, who Iiad his c.ipital at fliavasti, Rama depaits to 
licsuen along willi Bhaiata, Saluiglina, and ibc' cili/ei\s oL Ayodhya, 
Laksmana li.ning died ealliei. 

ORlC.IN Ol- nil, R\M\ SIORY 

Thougli lhc‘ whole' sioiy ol the Rtliuuydua, as summau/ed hei'e, is a 
luul in ilsc'll, vaiious scliolais h.ivc' declaiecl the Rniiifiydita to be an 
amalgamatton ol two, tlnee, oi loin, dilleient elements, ii.muly the pal,ice 
mtitgue lesulting ni tlu- b,itusliment ol the lii'io, abduction ol .Sita, legends 
about R."i\,m,i, .mcl legends about ILinumat .ind ,ipe-woishn) Accoiding 
to these \tews, the li.iinslunent ol Rama is tlie only element in the stoiy 
hating :i lustoiic.il b.isis 

I.asseii, who iu.it be s.ud to Ii.itc' mauguialed the’ Rrunaymia studies, 
stated tli.il llie Rrniuixdiui had cletc'lopc'd in loin st.iges, indic.iting the woik 
to be an allegoiii.il u pieseiilation ol the Aiy.in concjuesl ol the .South, 
Accouling to him, tlic' miginal teision ol ihc' poem did not tail) the 
naiiatite betoiid the h.iuisluneiil ol R.ima to the IIim.il.iy.is .tiitl the l.itlois 
th.it led his tvil'e Sit.i tuid biolhei I..iksm,in,i to .utompany him in lus e\ile. 
In the letision ih.il lollotted, the' [il.ite ol b,mislmuni teas ch.mged to the 
Clodav.iiT, .md a desciiplion w.is giteii ol the pioteclion ,tlloided by R.lma 
to the heimils lioin the ousl.iughts ol the .iboiigines The .ucoiinl ol the 
lust altemiits to subdue the inh.ibil.inls ol the Dett.ui constilultd the ne\t 
levision, while in the hn.d .imphlic.Uion, tcliicli lesulled bom the 
know’leilge g.lined by the Iliiulus ol the isl.ind of (leylon, the tlescii])lion 
of R.lma’s expedition .ig,imsl Lank.i was iiicoipomled " Allei Lassen, 
Wcbei discussed in a coiupieheiisive niannei all thc' jiioblenis ol the 
Ratiiayniia Ills conclusion that the DauualJia JnUihn is the somce of 
VrilmTki's Rnmnyatia has been conlioteiled by seveial schoLus, including 
Bulcke, on ihe piiii(i[)al gioiinel ih.il the DtRauilha faloha is a late tvoik, 
based on oi al ii ,idit ion in C’.et Ion, ttliicli aiose t enlui les altei the Ruiiiayaiui. 
Iniithei, as ilie Daviialhu jiil(il{(i is MleiU .tboul the abduction ol .SIi.l .md 
the desciiption ol the (ighi, ^Vebel piomulg.ited his ihtoiy ol kkiliuTki’s 
mdehledness to llonii'i, which li.is lightly been .iss.iiled by subse(|Uent 
schol.us like Tel.mg. f.uobi, V.iidya, Ilojikins, .ind Bulcke 

The most toiu[)iehensi\e and system.ilic tie.Ument ol the ses’ei.il topics 
conuectetl with the RaDiayann c.une lioiu J.itobi in lus Den RUmuynna. 

“ Iiuli',( Ik 1II( Itliuunhinuli’, II |> tO’i 
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With regard to the origin and development of the Rama story, Jacobi 
considers it to have been the result of the blending of hi,story and allcgoiy. 
He takes the palace intrigue and the exile to have real histoiical basis. 
According to him, the second part, dealing with the abduction of Sita 
and the killing of Ravana, has its source in the Rg-J'cda, and it lepicsents 
the narration of terrestrial events based on mythologic.il elements taken 
from the Rg-Veda Sita, the name of the heioinc of the Ranidyaua, is 
the goddess of agriculture in the Rg-Veda, and m tlie Rdindyaun, she is 
spoken of as having arisen from the earth and as [intilly disaiipcaiing into 
the arms of the Mother Earth Her husband Rama ivonld llien U'jni'.sent 
India, and the former’s fight with the demon Rriv.ina ivould be but a 
poitrayal of the Vedic Indra-Vrtra conflict. In thi.s connection, J.icobi 
refers to the significance of the use of the name ‘Indiasatiu’, an cinthcL of 
Vitra in the Rg-Veda, and Ravana’s son Indrajit in the Rtwuiyana, wheic 
again, Hanumat, the chief ally of Rama, is called ‘M.'uuli’, .son ol the 
Maruts, reminiscent of Indra’s association with Maruts, the stoim-gods. 
Further, the name of the bitch Sarama, who ciosscs the nvei R.isa in 
search of the captuied cows for India, occurs in the Rdmayam .is that of 
a demoness who consoles .Sita when she was m Ravana’s capiivity. Jacobi, 
thus, would see in the Ramdyaria a blending of a Instcnical eveiu with ilie 
Vedic myth.“ ^The attempts of Julian v. Neglein to discover 'ilu' oulhne 
of the Rama-Sita legend’ in the Vedas have been cbai.ulei i/ecl as ‘lantasiic 
expositions' by Winternitz 

D C Sen traces the origin of Valmiki’s Rumayana to three sonrees: 
(I) the Da^aratha Jdiaka; (2) a cycle of legends iiom South India alioiu 
Ravana, a grand and noble Bmhmana hero; and (3) a fioaling groiii) of 
legends relating to apc-worship once widely cuneiU in India. Accoidinir 
to Sen, Valmiki welded together his immoilal poem bom. maleuals t.tken 
trom each of these three sources." 

Before examining these views critically, the tr.idition.il accouiu of ilm 
origin of the Rama story as given by Valmiki in the hu.oductoiy poumn 
v-i deserves consideration It is stated theu', m icidy to 

almikis question about the particulars of a pcifcct man livmg on caul, 
at the time, that Naiada nairatcd to Vldmiki the stoiy ol Ram.i of the 
Iksvaku family, bringing the account fo his tmonadon on lus (i ununi, mi 
return to Ayodhya after killing Ravana A hnlo allcT N c l' 

duly honoured by Valmiki, the latter, while out on du il-.nk! ,,! m 
Tamasa for his ablutions, was seized by the deepesl p„y a, du. sight ol 

liulckc, ol> ot , p S7(. , IlSr. p Ml ; 

"h WZKM, 16 /19021 on 226 IT 

» ’■ ’■ !««, A „ pp 
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the killing ol one of the fond KiiuuIca couple by a huntci, leaving the 
female bnd to mourn tlie loss in pitiful tones The soiiow (.softa) felt by 
Vrdiiuki at once found spontaneous expicssion in the cuisc uttered by 
him in the follotving peifect stan/a {sloka): 

‘No fame be thine for endless time, 

Uecause, liase outcast, of thy ciiine. 

Whose ciuel hand was fam to .slay. 

One of tins gentle pair at playl’*" 

While AhllmTki was contemplating on this slan/a in a melancholy 
mood, Biahnia appealed lieloic him and asked hmi to compile the 
Rainiiyona as he heaicl it lioni Naiada Biahma as.smcd the sage of a 
clear vision of all events, oiitwaid and inwaid, visible and invisible, open 
and scciet, connected with the lile of Rama. 'I hen Valmiki composed a 
poem giving an account of all the incidents in Rama's caieei He taught 
It to the twin .sons of Rama, Kiisa and Lava, tvho were boin to Slla altei 
her abatidonnieiit in Vrdunki’.s heimitage and wlio wcie hied there. The 
young liaids sang the iioem called the Ranidyana to the accompaniment 
of a lyie, lot the fust time m the distinguished assembly at Rama’s house 
saciihce. 1 he tiachiional acicnint thus invests the Rdmdyana with a 
hisloiical chaiacter. 

mitl RINf IIUORIIS AliOUl IIU'. ORICIIN OV IIIK RAMAYANA 

One tiling that eineiges liom the chveise views given above, is that 
the scholais who have sl.iled them aie piactically unanimous in holding 
that the basis ol the piincipal e[)isocle of the Rfiina stoiy, that is, the 
account ol the hanishmenl of the heio, is histoiical, though they have 
inchcaied vai loiis sonices loi its so-called other elements. The topic of 
the Rdiii(ly(uia .is histcny will he taken up later, while considciing the 
chaiaclei ol the Ramdynna. Let us now tiy to find out the reason behind 
the attempts to split the Rama stoiy into dilfeient elements instead of 
vieiving it as .i single unit , .iiid the clue to it is supplied by Webci’s 
iheoiy of Da.uixiIlKt Jataliu lienig the source of the Riunayana That thcic 
i.s .111 mten.il ol seveial (eniuiies lietwc’en llie ndlltds and the [iiose [loition 
ol tlie Jatak.i hteiatuie h.is lieeii conclusively ])ioved .Some siholais, 
liowevei, liold tliat though ])ostc‘iior to the git/Zms, the piosc' pass.iges in 
the DaMuallin fdlaka are b.ised, not on the Rumuyaua ol Vrdinfki, Init on 
an cailiei veision ol the Riim.i story. And the ciicuinst.ince that in the 

Ram (Cl I'd). I ^ 11, C.iilluli, J he Riiinayatia of Vuliiiila 'ItumlaUd into huglnli 
Vene (IRn.iics, ItUfl), p 7 
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Dasmatha Jdtaka there is no mention o£ the abduction ol STia and the 
fight between Rama and Ravana, and no rcfciente to Haiirunat, has led 
some scholars to legard these elements as later insertions in the Rama 
story. The critical examination of Vrilmiki's Ramdyana and the DasmaUia 
Jdtaka by Bulckc has established beyond doubt that the Dasaiallia Julaka 
is nothing but a perveited account of the Rama stoiy as giscii in die 
RdmdyamJ^ and so the argument based on (he DukuatJui Idtaka tan no 
longer be advanced in suppoit of splitting tire Ramuyarju nuo chlleiciit 
elements Further, the Da&aratha Jdlaha ivas pieathed wiili the object 
of consoling a son grieving for the death ol his fatlua, and lu-uee theie 
was no necessity in it to refer to the abduction ol Sila , .ind the killing 
of Ravana has been purposely omitted theie as being (oiitiary to the 
Buddhist tenet of non-injury, especially as the Buddha limisell is repiesented 
as being Rama Pandita in his former biith " 

^ Bulcke’s investigations confiim the Uaditional view that the RuniUyniui 
IS a complete unit, that u is not a mixing up ol ddleieiu episodes, and 
that the entire stoiy is historical. Theie is no niLein.il evidence- in sujipoi t 
jof Jacobi’s view seeking a Vedic conncttion ioi ihe .ibdiuliou of ,Siia 
and the fight with Ravana, there is nothing umommon. unpiobahli-, 
extiaordinary, or supcinatural about these two episodes, and die)- can as 
well be taken as equally historical along with tlie banislmieiu ol die lieio 
which has been unanimously accepted as such. In hul. Bull kc- has shown 
that there is no evidence for the inclcpcndeiiL cxisleiue of ilii stoin-s in 
connection with Ravana and Haniimat beloic (he age ol the Ranirmnni 
as IS maintained by Sen and others^'- II the maivellous, the laulaslu, anti 
the supernatural, are eschewed from the Rdniayana, llieie is nodiing ni the 
story that militates against its being histoiic<il Desinte a lew iiuvitable 
scenes of divine intervention and a little cxaggeiadon necessary Im aitislit 
effect, the stoiy of the Ramdyana cicates the impression that it has a 
acetui foundation, and we feel that it ra.iy all have luiipeiied in I hose 
wrderful days of yore exactly as portrayed here 'Flms, the eiiliie R.una 
stoiy IS historical and forms but one unit, as it is maintained by ti.icluum 

development of the RaMA .STORY IN 1 Hi- ItAM sYANA 

Rlmfrd'T -"'"""TO!-". II !s c'VulnH llul il„. 

R.nma epic, before being icctaccd fo wiiLiiig, w.n m ,, I,,,,,, 

was sung m assemblies It,s hist rccini.on wi . . ,Vl ' 
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the Ramdyana, still iii its floating stage oi oral tiansmission, passed into 
the hands of the sutas, additional matter of diveisc kinds came to be 
associated with il. vSeveial lactois conspired to augment Valnilki's 
Rdtiiciyuiia liy these inteipolaiions 

I'he lecileis in ceitain localities, in oidei to catci to the populai 
taste, laid einjihasis on jiaitituLn as|)ecls of the stoiy and ivoiked ihcm 
out in all cleuuls, oi nisei ted deline.mons of various sentnneiits, sometiiues 
heroic, somi'times eiotic, sometimes hunioious, and so on, as leipiiied 
by then andieiue. Clloiiluations of local deittes, oi sacred places, tilso 
supplied adchtional niattei. 'I’he inclusion ol geogiapintal, oi topo- 
gia[)hical, c'[)isodes, mostly based on llie Piiianas and uidhdhnyas (vroiks 
setting out nieiits ol holy [ilaccs), was also cflected undei the inlluence 
of local and contem[K)iaiy needs and tastes 

'1 he lact that \k 11 iniki wsinted to poitni) the lile ol an ideal man, 
snppoited b) seseial leleieiues to Rama as a luunan being, evcludes the 
possibility ol the heio oL the epic being legaicled as an incaination in the 
oiignial te\t as comjiosed by VrilmTki Many scholais, how'eve), assett 
that \^"ihinki's oiiginal intention was to show Rama as a divine being and 
that Ins deiliiatioii does not constitute an inteipolation in the Rdiiidy(ina"‘ 
Il seems, liow’eiei, to be leasonable that with the cleilication ol Kisna and 
the ampltlu aiion ol the tlieoty ol incain.ition, Rama tilso came to be 
legaicled .is .in tiu .un.itinn ol Visnti : .uul this .iccounis loi a considei.ible 
amount ol .iddtlion.tl m.ittei in llic- Rttiiidyaiui. Il can s.ilely bi‘ assumed 
with J.icolii .mil ollieis lli.ii the esoluiion ol R.im.i lioni a jiinue ol 
Ayo(lli)."i to a n.uioii.il lieio, .uul linaliy to an nuain.ition ol Visiui, c.ui 
cle.iily be deinoiisli.tied in llie epic 

'J he account ol the jnthcsli ol D.is.uaih.i, in winch gods ate said to 
li:i\e .ippio.uhed ^'lMlu with liu‘ leciuesl ih.il lie- should be boin on the 
e.utli, and tin destiiplion ol the mi-eting belwinm Rama and P.u.isui.lina 
.lie instance's ol l.ilei .idclilions uiulei the inlluence ol llie mc.un.Uion 
theoi )’'1 heie ,ue .ilsci seieial mc.nnalion legends in the Ulliuahanda 

Most ol the- addilion.d m.iltet consists ol lepetilions and mutations—■ 
ie[)eulions ol the s.ime incident, oi ol .similai situations, STla’s pi.iyeis 
to (i.nig.l ,nul \'.nmni.i, R.ls.in.i's .ip[>ioach to M.'nica, and the sloiy ol llie 
spies ol R,i\ . 111 . 1 , ni.i) be ciiid .is insi.mces ol lepetiiions, pine .uul simple 
'f'lie ji.iUK iil.iis ol the hiked lie.id ol Raniti .ne but .m nnilalion ol the 
hiked liguie ol .Sit.i s.iid to Ii.ive been killed by R.T.v.ni.i.'''' U.mum.it's 

'"Cl N C.li.iiiilniM kli.ii.i ViMi, Inilitiii liiliciitaiK i, V<it I (RIi.n.mA Hook UiiivusUy, 
I'l). I' '17 

‘ liiiiit ,1 1 ) 17 , 7 1 7(i 

It "it;, S'l , UI 'll, 'kl , VI 20, 25, '!(! 

" Ibid , VI 'll , HI 
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going Lo the Himalayas m search o£ medicinal hcilis is also a latci ituiiru 
tion of his feat of crossing the waLcis, which itscll is xe[)caU‘(l lu two 
places “ The descriptions of the hermitages of Atip VTiliniki, Saialihaiiga, 
Sutiksna, Agastya, and otheis, aie but echoes of siuular acccmiits iound 
elsewhere in the book, which belong to the same type. Uudei the same 
heading may be grouped! also accounts of duels, liattles, battle-lields, unci 
so forth, constituting ovei sixty cantos of the Yuddhakauda ivliuli conic 
out of the same mould with but very little diffcTeiue. 'llicic* arc also 
imitations of similar pathetic situations in the lameiilatioiis of diflereiit 
characters. Hantimat’s meeting with, and dcpaiLuu' fioin, Sila aic 
imitated elsewhere 


The motif of boons and curses has been invented to account ioi seveial 
incidents, and it takes the form also of predictions and anticipations. Hie 
boons granted by Kasya 2 ia, Manu, Dhaimadatta, and Dasaiatha, and the 
curses by Blirgu, Sanatkumaia, Dcvasaiman, Vinda, and Naiada, ni.iy be 
cited as illustrations In some cases, justifications of wdiat has liajijieiicd 
to some of the chaiacters are found by introducing iiuidi'iits ol tludi tsulter 
baths as in the cases of Dasaiatha, Kausalya, Sila, Maiilhaia, ILmunial, 
Ravana, and Kumbhakarna 

Puramc legends, bodily incorjioiatcd by lalci iiiteipolalois at sc'scaal 
places, form another important item that ]ia,s mcicascd the bulk ol tin; 
Rdmdyana They, no doubt, impede the smooth How of the muiative and 
are easily discernible as suhseejuent additions. The legends ol (iatiga’s 
descent, Rsyasriiga, Visvamitra, Nrga, Ninii, Yayalt, and Sambuka, as also 
the accounts of Ravana and Hanumat, aic piiiicijiuil instance's in iioint,”'' 
Some of these legends have been taken as .scivmg to establish lliahmanic 
superiority Genealogical lists have been added at jilaccs in iimiatum'of 
the Puranas. Etymological legends, invented on the basis of names ol emc 
characteis like Ravana, Sita, Sugrlva, Vnim, Hanumat, and Kusa, have 
been freely introduced by the interpolatois to cxjilain then jicculiai chaiac- 
teiistics. Exagprated descriptions and mtioduction of the sujieiiiattual 
and the mapellous constitute yet anothei feaUue of the addiLional maUe. 

Valmiki With the passage of time, raksesas came lo be clenu ted as 

p monkeys, Ravana came to be dcscubcd as having ten heads Kumbln 
la.,a, as bang cbe s.e or a monsrer, and .so -A,, .M,!!!:!!!; 

so , 74 , 101 

-S V 39: 56, 68 

-1“ • . 2*-- . . . »., , ,s.,„„ .. 

9 11. 32 66, VII 1-36 , 53-59 , 73-82 . etc 
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ihc canying of the moiiuiain, and ihc fu'c-oulcal oI STu~i, comlnne Lhe 
muaculous, the maivellous, and (he supcinatuial, ihcsc weic evidcnily 
later acldilions The descriptions of battles :n the Yuddhahanda also betray” 
the working of a Litet hand Poetic embellish men is, and close ilptions of 
the seasons, ol Naliue, and the Ganga, and othci similar elemcnls which 
invest the li3iiiriy(inn with the chaiactei of the iHohd-kuiiyn, have also given 
full scope to the poet in the inteipolatoi foi scvcial additions The iniio- 
duction ol long meties often at the close ol (he diaptei also falls unclei laiei 
accielions. 

The incoipoiation of clidaetu maieiial, elhics, philosophy, polity, and 
similat tojius, piobably with a view to making the RrunfiyiDia an encyclo¬ 
paedia, seems to have been clone imdei the Bliaigava inlhiencc,“‘ which 
was icsponsible toi tiansfniniing the ‘Bhaiata’ into the Malmhlidiata Nlti 
and dhiuma weie the s[)ecial iiiteiests ol the Bhigiis The Kaccit-saiga or 
the ch.iptei containing toiinulaled senes of tpiestions, the I.okayata daisana 
of Jriba.U,''' and (he ethical mateiial interspeised llnoiighmit (he epie, may 
have lesiilted fioin (he Bhaigava association with the Rilniilyniia. 

1(11' KaMsYANV IIIVIORY OI' IIS ’IhXr 

F.xamination of (he extensne niannsciipi mateiial collected by the 
Ramayaiia Depai (ment ol the M S. Univeisity ol Baioda for piepaiing 
the Caitical Kdttion ol the' Rdiiifiyaiia establishes that the text ol the Rfnna- 
ynnn has been pieseived in two leceusions, the noithein and the southein, 
each being luitliei subduicled into thic'e veisioiis, the noiiliein letension 
toni[)iising (1) the noiih-eastein, (2) (he noilli-weslein, and (!i) the western ; 
and the southein lecension coiiipiising (1) the rehigu, (2) the Gianlha, 
and (11) the Malayalam veisimis,'" 

Unlike the southein lecension, tchich pieseives an almost unifoim 
text 111 its thiee veisions, the veisions of (he noithein lecensnm piesent 
pcctiliai fealuies of theii emn, 'riiough widely dilTeinig iiom one another, 
the noithein and soutlieiii lecelisions have jnesened the coniinon (ext to 
a consideiable extent, and (his fact lends suiiiioit to the In'iiothesis ol (hen 
common oiigiii liom the Ui-Ramayana 'lhe noi (li-eastei n version, ivliich 
is fuithei dnided into (1) Ne|)ali. (2) hfaitluh. (.‘i) Bengali, .incl (I) Deva- 
nagaii snh-\eisions, and the noitliweslein veision, which conipiises (1) (he 
,'saiada and (2) (he Devan,igaii stiii\eisions, |)iesent ,i coimiioii text loi (he 
nia|or poition, suggesting a conimon souice, (he .iiche(s|ie 'lhe iioitli- 
westein veision, which agiees with the noi(h e.isiein one, contains veises 

•''C'l stuiuii'. jcni, \ti, sqmmtKi, I'lii, 

Jirnn , 11 111(1 , 111 ') 

J’alnulu JidiiiiiyiiiKi, CiilK.il I'diliiiii, Vdl I. li,il,ik,in(l,i, I ,is( I, iilluid , jip \\IX- 
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common to the southern recension The western veision, piescnvcd in four 
Devanagaii manuscripts, which shows a fusion of the noith-wc-stein veisinn 
'and the southern recension with which it somciimcs agices, has also some 
peculiarities of its own It is further found, on a iiitual eTauuii.uu.n of 
the manuscripts, that portions missing ur the noilh-eastein set sum aie found 
not only in the north-ivestcin version, hut also ur the rvesleiii reisioii anrl 
the southern recension, indicating the common (onueclion heirseeii the 
north-rvestern version on tire one hand and the rvestein r ei sioii and soutliei n 
recension on the other, inaintaincd along the (ouise of ihe iiansmission 
of the epic. 

While the southern recension has prcscived the text in its ongmal, 
or older, foim, the noithcni one ha.s polished il, both m lotm and niattei, 
by simplifying the difficult reading.s of the .soulhein text and modilring 
It to conform to contemporary thought That the smithein luaimsi iijiis 
present almost an identical text both m the soulhein snipls - relugu, 
Kannada, Nandinagaii, Grantha, and Malayalam—and also m (he Dera- 
nagaii script, rvill be evident fiom ihc fact that (he Kuiuhluikoiiani and 
Madias editions, based on southcin manuscupLs, have aluiosl ihe same 
number of cantos as the Bombay editions, ba.se(l on the l)e\ an.ig.ii i niaim- 
sciipts, with a chffeiencc of only 223 stan/as m the enliie fexi '■ I hi' (t‘\l 
of the Ramayana which the southern conirnciilauns, Go\mdaia|a, Rama 
nuja, Kataka, and Mahesvaratutha, expounded do not diflei mulualh hut 
for occasional variations in individual leadings. 'Ihese conmieutaloi s, horv- 
ever, represent trvo different gioups so far as inlei[>ielaUon is (oiueiiied. 
Govmdaraja and Ramanuja follow the Visistadr'aUa sdiool, Kataka and 
Malre^vaiatlrtha follorv the Advaita school, 'rims, theie is no inieiiial 
evidence m suppoit of postulating two Rdiiidyano veisions nl ilie smtiliein 
recension on the basis of the commentaues of Govmdaiaja and K.Uaka, as 
advocated by Ruben 

The Ramayana comprises 24,000 slan/as, thr'ided into sereii Books, 
whether the recension considered is the noilhcui oi (he soiithei ii But 
about one-third of the stanzas m the noith-ea.stcrn and noi ih-ucslcin rci- 
sions and southern recension is alxsent fiom the olhci two"' 'Ihc cMciii 
of the differences in the three regional texts, in so lai as tlu‘ Siiiidaxihnnda 
IS concerned, is evident from the fact that (he noilh-castcaii and iioiih 
western versions and the .southcin icccnsicm have lespcclively <)f), 1()7, .ntd 


Ibid , pp xxxir 

Sliidim aii Textgcsclnchle da RamUyana, p 1; ]nUmki Rliinoynuti ( 
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-“No lefeience is made lo the wcslcin vcisioii hcio as no iiauiiul.us .ilmn 
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the same genet at featmes 
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94 canlos, and 3,308,1, 4,2020, and 3,918 stanya.s Of the 4,202 stan/as m the 
north-wcstcin version, 1,291 stan/as (i e. 31%) are not found in the noith- 
castcin veision, 1,103 (i e. 28%) arc not found m the southcin recension, 
and 554J (i e 13%) are unujuc to the noith-wcstern version, not being 
found eidier in the noith-casfein veision or the .southern icccnsionSuch 
textual vaiiations aie due to the llucLuaiions in the oial tiaditions of 
piolcssional letileus, dilfeieiitly (omnutled to wilting by .sciibes in dilfeient 
regions of the coiuitiy Despite these difteiences in foiin, however, tlicie 
aic no changes in the naiutlive 

Beloie totiiing to tlie genuine and the spruious pails in the Rainayana, 
lefeience may lie made to the .snmlaiiiies and diffeieuces between the 
inanuscii])ls of the Rn)iiayau(i and the Alahabhrnala. Both ot them have 
noilhein and .southern lecensions, and the reisioiis arc based on sciipts. 
While the noitliein recension lepiesents the older ioiin ol the Muha- 
bhduitn, the southc'in recension has pieseived the oiiginal text of the 
Rdniaya>ia In the Rritudyana, the Devanagan manusdipis aie composite 
in chaiactei, ctneimg all \eisions, and the Bombay edtlions, based on the 
Devaiiagaii mamisciipls, aie ideiitieal with the southern editions. The 
Bombay edition ol the Mabablunatu, howevei, is cimie distinct lioiii the 
.soiilheiii edilioiis, and the Devanagan manusdipts ol the Maluibltfuala are 
not so exteiisne as tliose of the Rainayana, and lepieseut only a patticulav 
veision. 

It IS geneially a(te|)ted by niodc'in scholais that Books Il-VI along 
with paits of Book I (onslitute the oiiginal nudeus ol the Rdmdyaua, 4’he 
wrilei ol this papei, howevei, is ol the view that ihe whole ol the Ultaui- 
kdnda cannoi be rejected as spinious, though it was iiiuloiibietlly composed 
by Vrilmikt afln the othei c.intos weie compleled; but pails ol it, which 
relate to the Rama sloiv, namely, the adounls ol ,'s.itiuglma and I.aksmaua, 
the leimdi.ition ol ,STta, the biith ol Kusa and Lav.i, the hoise sacnlue, the 
iiistallatiou ol Kusa and Lava, the depailme ol Rama, and a lew minor 
incidents, aie genuine. 

In the Inst place, the jiha!a\iH(i (bc-nelil dec 1,nation) at the end of ihe 
Yuddhahuntla. which is taken to mtlic.Ue the completion of the Rdniayatja, 
IS all inletpolalion, .Secondly, the aiginuent iliai the oiigmal Rdniayana 
ended with the coion.iiion of Raiii.i, Irc'carise the* Rdn\ol>likhyrinn in the 
Mnhdbliinala does not c.itiy the stoiy any fmihei, oveilooks the hut lliat 
RhniDjxikhyaiia, by its veiy naline, is lestiicied in its scoiie. Its putpose 
is not to delme.ite the life of Rama, but .simply to ilhisti.ue how people, 
fallen into misloitune, do in tuingam liappmess; and hence it is unnecessaiy 

Sunrhnuhrnulti, K(nUl^^V(•slnn Jtm'iinoii, inttcicl., p 01 
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tiKre to pursue the story any further. Thirdly, tkt history of Rama, wlnth 
v-lmtpi ouroorts to give in the Ramayatui, is comiilcle only tilth .1 letoitl 
rf aU madeL connected with his life indudius his .scent to lieaten. 


THE NATURE OF THE RAMW'ANA 
In the opening cantos of the Ramayam, Vnliiuki Mtlcs H 


as a kai'va, 

a historical woik, and an akhyma-,-'^ and it i^s also said ihat llu- qiu lias 
dealt with dharina, mtha, and Mma - As the fast speu.nen ol a riill-nedgcd 
kavya, the Rdmayana is, indeed, an ornate poem juu exnRnnc. It answers 
to all requirements ol a maha-Uuya as defined in the ssoiks mr poeuts In 
fact, the definitions and enumeration of the clKuatleiislus ol a mttlia-kauya 
seem to have been based on the nature of the Riimayaija as a kuoyn I ho 
style of this epic is simple, mellifluous, and giattfiil y unusual woids 
and long compound words do not impede the spontaneous flow of us du lion. 
It employs simple figures of speech such as similes and ineLiphois, taken 
from everyday Me, and ValmTki is famous foi his sinnles ^ ‘1 heie is a fine 
poitrayal of love (inigara), heroism (viia), and pity (kmiuui) -tlie ]nimii).il 
sentiments according to Sanskrit poetics—thiouglunit llu- iroik C.onnavy 
to the piactice of latei poets who employ diffeienl nieiies and sl\les to 
delineate different sentunents, it is seen that ValmTki uses ]na(tifallv the 
amstubh metre alone throughout the epic and maintains the satm si>l(‘; 
and he has been quite successful in effectively Ininging out the seiuimeiiis 
intended. 

Valmiki is an adept in describing Nature lealistiiallv iti mans aspects 
—trees, mountains, rivers, lakes, oceans, clouds, dawn, and sunset Ol the 
forests and hermitages of sages wc have seveial lifelike skcli lies m (he 
Ramayana. ValmTki aimed at depicting the life of a peilecL niau, the 
(picture of an ideal character, and in Rruna ivc get the model to he lollouTd 
'in our different difficult situations Rama stands fen duty and self-sat iificr, 
compassion and protection. The clifTcrcnt cliaiaeieis delineated iti the 
Ramayana illusLiate right conduct, individual and .social , tuid in this epic 
stress IS laid everywhere on the importance of moral values] 'J’lteie is a 
beautiful blending of thought and expression m this gland poem. 

One of the objects of a kdvya is popular iusiiuetioii, .uid \'’rdnuki ,su(- 
cessfully achieves it by placing bcfoic his icadeis the peison.ilii les ol his 
characters conceived as concrete instances of the jiinuiiiles he h.ul in iiiiud. 
That the story is historical makes (he poet’s insliuciion ttioie cfletiive. for 
the leaders know that whatever is taught here was actually pr.utised Iiy 
persons and is not a mere precept. The hnpoitant fact to he home in mind 


” Ram (Cl Ed ), I A 6 (kavya) , 11 (flkhyana) , Rcim , VI ISt 
" (Cr Ed 1 5 4. dhaum-kammtJia sahttam^ 
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IS lIul the -vutucs ()[ the cliaiattcih aic spontaneous, luespcctivc oE the 
actions ol othcis. As a vvoik of an, the Rruiiayaiia enibiaces two distinct 
litciai) aspects—the I'cahstic and the lomantic. 'I'hc chaiacteis aic now 
human, now superhuman, now both. Some chaiactcis, like VTilin and 
Hanumat, aic lilciidcd 'with the suli-human, without a single jairing note 
or hint of incongiuity Incidents naiiatcd in the course ol the develop¬ 
ment ol the slmy aic realistic and yet supeinatuial. Except m a lew dis- 
coidant places, all tluough the poem I lieu; is a close nexus between chaiac- 
tci and action The destinetion ol Ravana is the jiii’Dlal action, and almost 
all happenings hcai upon that tlnwuniicnl. 

It has alicacly been nulKatcd thatjlhc basis ol the Riana stoiy is his¬ 
torical, and so tvliatctci appeals to go against the histoncal chaiacter of the 
woik by being lanlastic, maivellous, oi supeinatuial, is almost ceitanily 
to be treated iis a latei addition VahiiTki himself desciibes his woik as 
catita (histoi)). He could as wc-11 ha\e stated it to liave been the piodiict 
of his imagination, had that been the case. The lustoiicity of the work is 
fuiihei attested by the fact tliat the aiithoi has letamed in the stoiy ccitain 
compionusing actions ol the lieio, such .is the killing oi Vrdin, which he 
might as well h.ne oinitled lioin it, m alteied, if the slmy weic his inven¬ 
tion It m.i) .ilso be obsened that since olden times Ayodhya, Nfithila, and 
seveial otliei places, li.ne bc-eii leg.uded as associ.itc-d with the slcny of 
Rama, tvliich would not h.i\c been so, if the stoiy had been piiiely niiaginaiy 
like the l.ildes in the- Aiahitin Ninlil.\. Venkataialiiam legaids the Rcima- 
yana as Iiistoiu.d, but identilies Rama with Raiuases, the gieatest pliar.ioli 
of Egypt Ilistoiical accounts of the peiiod of R.imascs, however, run 
countei to wh.it we find ui the RFiinayana, and so the epic does not stippoit 
his view' 

I Besides lieing .i fine specimen of the poetic art and also histoiy, the 
Raniayana is also a Dhaini.i-.sasti.i, a saciecl text tcsiehing iighteoiisiicss. It 
expounds the piniciples ol etcin.il l.iw (sanalana dliatiiia), and piesents the 
ideals of good conduct (mc/cicclfci), which is one of the b.ises of dharma 
.iccoiding to the' Smitis, 'llie epic chaws atleiition to othei topic's of the 
Dhaim.i-s.lsti.i, sucli .is iiitya, itnnuiilika, and kainya vaiieties of kairna — 
legulai, occ .isioiial, and o[Hional duties. 

'I'lie Rrniitiyana also clc-als with polity, .ulmintsliation, diplomacy, w'ar, 
and other topics, which f.dl within tlie domain ol the Aith.i-s.lsli.i 'Flie 
benefits of good gcneiniiient .md deinoci.uy aie exemiddied in the Rani.i- 
r.ajya, wdnle the contiaiy is shown undei Ravtiiia, Many piecepls lelaiing 
to kuDia (legitimate enjoyment) can be found at seveial places in the Raind- 

” Ruiiui, the Gicolcst PIkihioIi of (R.i).iliiuuiHhy, 1<)11) , ct liulcke, of) cil , p IIG 
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yana The Ramayana is a Nlti-^astra cxiioinuUng lolly al uleah. 1 he 
importance of moral virtues—simple living, modesty, icstiaiiit, oheclientc 
to elders, charity, and humanity—is fully sUcsscd. It is eas) to collect fiom 
the Ramayana a string of ethical thoughts that have become puneibs 

CHARACTER Ot THE RAMAYANA 

Weber and Lassen consider the Riimayana to Ire an allegoiical lepie- 
sentation of the spread of the Aryan cultuic lo .Soiitli India and C.esloii’^ 
This view, however, is not borne out by the epu ; foi il does not show any 
change in the culture of the South as the result of Rama's evpedilion, nor 
does Its author seem to be quite familial with the South. Atcoicling to 
Wheeler, the Ramayana symbolizes the conflict Irelween lltalimanism and 
Buddhism, and the invasion of Lankii testifies to tlic hatied ol the poet U’ho 
composed it towaids the Buddhists of Ceylon whom lie lepieseuts as 
raksasas^^ This view, too, is untenable, because tlit“ uilyMistts, though 
opposed to the BiTihraanas, were, neveitheless, saciiliccTs and camulrals, 
which speaks against their identity with the Buddlnsls. Tiien desi tiption, 
again, does not indicate theii being Buddhists. 

In idealizing the hero as the paragon ol viitue, the poet has clepicied 
his adveisanes as embodiments of sin and vice. T'he Ramayana has an 
obvious allegorical significance and sugge.stiveness, as indie aletl in the 
Atmabodha of Sankaracaiya, according to which the soul (Rama) tifier 
crossing moha (delusion) here pictiucd m the foim ol a loicsl, and killing 
taga (passion) and dvesa (hatred)—symboli/iiig the nl/cuncn shines lespleu- 
dently united with ianti (peace) m the foim of Sita.'" I'lieie is also anothei 
interpretation which equates the Ramayana ^viLh the ai ilia-[Janeaka doc tune 
of the Vaisnavas, stating Rama to be God, Lakpiianu, (lu* soul seeking God’s 
grace (saranagali) as the means (upaya), and attaimneiil (piapli) ol God as 
the goal (phala) But to stretch this idea of allcgoiy and syniboli/aiion 
too far, and to try to see symbolism in cveiy chaiacLcr and incident ol the 
Ramayana, would be absurd and far from the intention of ATilmiki hiinscdf. 

The Ramayana brings out the stiength and weakness of thi> Aiyan 
character The supeiionty of the Aiyans lay in tlie sleuiiiess ol ibeii 
character, their spirit of sacrifice, supicnic icgaul for tinth, lo\'e ol adven- 
tuie, and perseverance. Rama is the cmboclmieiu of the high ideals of 
Aiyan life In him is presented the suangc combination of a l.nihlid and 
dutiful son, an affectionate biolhcr, a loving husliand, a stem, leleniless 
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heio, and an ideal king Laksmana and Bhaiala rcpicscnt ideal biotlicrs, 
while Sltii a dntilnl wile. In Dasaiatha is bionght onL the weakness o£ the 
male foi lerainine giacc, ivhich lesultcd in great disaster not only to him 
but also to the kingdom. Prevalence o£ polygamy, some foims ol supei’sli- 
tious piacLiccs, and evil cflects o£ the caste system, are among the weak 
spots of the Aiyan hie hinted at in the Ramdyaiia. 

IIIL RvMAYANA and IIH. MAIIAIUIARAIA- A COMPARISON” 

I’he RTimayana and the Maluiblmala exhibit seveial fcatiues situiLn 
and also dilleient Being h.inded down oially £iom the eaihest times, both 
the epics have undeigone ticmcndous changes tluoughout their long hisloiy, 
and both cannot lay claim to any definitive text I'lie same phenomena 
operated in the text-tiansmission ol both, and so the method followed for 
the constilulion oi the ciitical text o£ the iMahcihJidraLa is licing successfully 
applied m the preparation of the Caitical Edition oC the Rdmdyana Like 
the Malidblnaala, the Rdiiidyona is the piopeity of ilie ivhole of tlie Indian 
people, and the daily lec nation ol a Uoka (stan/a), a line, or even a quaiLer 
veise, fioiii eilhei epic is believed to confer leligious meut on the leciter. 
Both the epics abound in nuineious Bifihmanu.il myths and legends which 
ficcpiently iiKeuupt (he tluc'ad ol the naiialive It is furthei intcicsting 
to note in this (oiineclioii that the same Bliaigava tamily responsible foi 
intoipoialiiig (lluDDia, nili, and other inaleiial in the MahabJidtala, has 
added many episodes to the Jldnidyatia 'I'heie is a close lesemblanee not 
only in style, exjnessiou, atitl desciiptions, as exemplified by parallel 
passages, ideriiital similes and desciiptions, but also in the mythology and 
philosophy of the two epics. The economic conditions and social usage's 
lepiesenled in them aie .sufUc lently alike*, showing but few discoidant 
elements Neither the Rdnuiyaua not the Mahdbhdiala was iccogiu/ed as an 
epic bcfoie the late Chh)a-.Sutra peiiod, and neither was developed cpiile 
independently of the othei. The UtUuahdnda contains many talcs of the 
Gangetic plains, and later didactic portions of the Mahdbhdiata aic generally 
laid m Kosala and Magadha ; so in their later devcloirment the two epics 
glow in the same locality. 

With all these .igieemeiits, horvever, there are several points oil 'which 
the two epics clillei While the MahdbJidiala repiesents a mixture of 
popuhn epic and ilieological didactic iioetry, tlie Rdmdyana is a popular 
epic and oiii.ue [loetiy at the same time In the Mahdbhdiala aie rdlected 
the genuine feelings oL its chaiac teis without any attempt at aitistic einbelli.sh- 
ment, ivheicas the chaiacteis in the Rdiimyana appear less natural and more 

Cl Pus.ifkw, Sludir't in the I'jna and Vuianai of India (Bhavan’s Book Univcisity, 3(i), 
inliod , pp \v\iv wxvl 
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self-conscious through the conscious cffoU of (he poc-t. 'I he Ranuiynm is 
much shoiter, having only the extent of ncaily^ u (lu.uKU of the jnesent 
Mahabhamta, and it is still a fairly unified poem hi its exiaiu fm m, Unlike 
the Mahabharata, which speaks of its three editions, the Rriiiiayana has no 
statement about its amplifications, or revisions. hcieas ^ ^.lsa s authoislnp 
of the Mahabhaiaia is disputed by ciitics, Vrihniki is piattualh accepted 
by them as the author of the Rdmayatia. '^Vhat the Mnhcihhiunla is foi the 
Aiyan kingdoms of the Kuru-Pancala, the Rarndyatia is loi those of the 
Kosala-Magadha The Rdmdyam reflects a gieaiei siniplic ily of life among 
the Aryans; and it shows an absence of any knowledge ol the attptauUance 
with the Mlecchas Other features of the Rrumyam aie paucit) of lefei- 
ence to advanced States, absence of elaboiaie niihttny trie tics in the hum 
of vyuhas (arrays), existence of small kingdoms, and leleience (o an 
abundance of forests and forest life in the comitn. f he IMaluihhraala, 
however, presents a curious phenomenon in tliis iespt‘ti' it shows a ccni- 
sideiable advance m civilization ovei the Rriitutyana peiiocl in ivai, m 
diplomacy, and in vaiious aspects of society , neveilheless it displays some 
archaic features such as polyandiy and Icviiale, and consetpienily it belongs 
to a ruder and more warlike age The nucleus of the MaftabJumUa cieates 
a much more archaic impression than ihat of the Ranihynnn li the 
Mahabharata emphasizes moie the piactital aspects ol lile, the' Rntnhyaua 
preaches the highest ideals of it The Mahabhtuala owes its sac led c hat.u ter 
not so much to its hcioes as to the didactic sctlions added to it latei, while 
it is the inherent purity of its hero and heroine that iiu’ests the Rinnayaiia 
with sanctity. The characters in the foimci sLiike iis as huiiiau beings, 
wheieas those m the latter appear to be idcah/ed As toinjiaied with the 
Mahabharata, the Rdmdyana has not only a moie elevated ethical staiulaid 
and a more serious didactic putpose, but also a much higlun ulealislic 
view of life and a wdder popular appeal as well, 

THE RELATION BEEVVEEN THE TWO EPICS 
Theie aie several passages in the Mahdblidtata, fm which ptnallels ewn 
be found in the Rdmdyana-, such, for instance, aio the Nahi c'pisode, the 
cosmogonic passages in the Adtparvan, the famous Kaaii-MUt^a, and the' 
Rdmopdkhydna. Hopkins, Ruben, Jacobi, SukLhanktiv, and otheis, have' 
invited attention to the parallelisms in the twm epics. The pecubai c haiac tcT 
and development of the Rdmdyana and the Mahnbimitia pieelude any 
categoiical answer to the question whcthci the Rdmdyana is llie souiec', or 
the Mahdbhdiata Every passage has to be ciiucally exmniuecl in oicU'i lo 
asceitain whether it is original to the Rdmdyana, or to (he Mahdbluuala ; 
or whether both the epics independently bonowccl fiom a tliiul souicc I’lie 
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Kaccil-sarga in the MaJmbharata and its counterpart in the RciDiayana,'^ for 
instance, are of a vciy general cliaiacicr, having no direct bcaiing on the 
story, eithei of the Ramuyana oi of the Mahdbhdtaia; and the piobalnhty 
IS that both have adapted the passage independently from some older iilli 
woik. Now that the Giitical Edition of the Rdmdyana is being issued, better 
results may lie expected fiom a rompcinson of it with the Critical Edition 
of the MaJidbhdrala tlian from the vulgate of the Rdmdyana. 

Scholais hold divcise views on the relation of the Rdmopdhhydiia to 
the Rdmdyana Sukthankai’s cxhausiive study ol tlie jiioblem, ivith the 
citation of as many as eighiy-two paiallelism.s, conclusively pios'cs that the 
Rdmdyana is the souice ol the Rdmopdkhydna and that the Liltci is an 
epitome of the north-castein vcision of the extant Rdmnyaiia"^ ol Vrilmiki. 

While there are niiincious icfcienccs to the Rdmdya)ia and its authoiv 
Vrilmiki in the Mahdhhdraia, theic is not a single leletence to the Bhaiata 
war, or to die hcioes of tlic Mahdbhdnila, in the Rdmdyana, which sliowsl 
that the Rdmdyana in us piesent foim existed piioi to the time ivhen thej 
MahdbJunala assumed its final foim The woiks of raniiii and P.it.irpah; 
and the pi e-Cluistian eia insciiplions, which lefei to Aklsndeva, Aipma, 
and Yudhislhna but ate silent alicnit Rama, hoivever, indicate the piioiity 
of the nucleus of the MahdhJidnila to that ol the Rdmdyuant This is fmtlier 
confirmed by the pieseivation ol the aichaic lileiaiy lealuies ol the Mahd- 
bJidiala in contiast with the Rdmdyana which displays chaiactenstics of 
latci epic iKictiy. 

The ‘Bhaiata’, the nucleus of the Mahdbhduda, as slum n by Suktliankai, 
was alieady long in existence when the Rdmdyana was coiiijiosed, and Iioth 
weie independent jnocliuls, difleient in then oiigin and tiealmenl. In the 
course of tlie tiansloimatiou of the ‘Bhraata’ into tlie Mahdbhdtaia, the 
Bhaigava redactois utili/ed the aichelype of tlie Rdmdyana as lliey had it 
bcfoie them On the olhci hand, the Rdmdyana, in tlie lalei e])Otli, was 
inhuenced in its fuilhei development by the Mahdbhdtaia The inlet' 
iclation of the epics is thus a veiy complicated piolilem ol mutual actions 
and icactionsd” 

Mhh . II s. Ham , 11 lOO 
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THE CULTURE OF THE RAiMAYANA 


T FIE Ramayana gives a many-sided picuiic of :i peilfct life. rue 

accustomed to regard such a life as one led fai aw a) fioni the tiu moils 
of the workaday woild m some foicsL rclieat and < haiai tei i/ed by ,ui 
unbioken comse of introspection or meditaLion leading up to a state tif 
mental ec[uipoise or illumination. Ihc Rriiiiuyo\ici, Iiowi'vei, does not stop 
with this paitial view. For along with the asteiics who eiuhaiked upon 
such severe discipline, we aie always shown the liguic oi Riiina himself, 
towering above them all and honouied by these \eiy asietits .is the .sjietial 
manifestation of the Lord for the protection of dluuvici. e aie biought 
face to face with a senes of difHcult, baflling, and tiagic situations, aiul 
shown how Rama and the other principal thaiatleis leact to ihi’in and 
ultimately tide over them without sweiviiig m the lisist bom the highest 
principles of spiritual life laid down in the scniittues Innei ]>eile<tion 
issuing out in virtuous action which overcomes e\il .md iiansloiins the 
evil-doer is thus Valmiki’s main theme. ‘ 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE KINGDOM 

When the leins of government aic giaspcd liy the liands ol kings 
possessed of such heroic and noble outlook, theie is hound to lie piogiess 
in eveiy department of the countiy’s activities. 'The descendants ol Ikscaku 
were all without exception noted foi then piety and demotion to the wt 11.ne 
of their subjects During Dasaialha’s long leign in jiailKidai, .ksodlua 
and the provinces attained a high level of piospeiily , and it is ag.iiii .md 
again pointed out by Valmiki that people had then a plentilul suppl\ of 
the good things of life, of hoises and cattle and com and wi'idtli - Under 
his efficient administration the vaiious ordeis of society discliaigc-cl tlieii 
proper responsibilities, and the high virtues pmetised liy the king and his 
piincipal officers led smoothly and inevitably to the laising ol the cultnial 
level of the subjects What better tiihutc can he jiaid to aiw luh i and liis 
ministers than what VHmlki, foi example-, ic'jieats in the (.ise ol D.is.u.uli.i, 
namely, that there was none duimg Ims leigii who was atheistic oi uniiutlu 
ful or slenderly read oi illiterate?’ 


The capital itself was in evciy way a soiiue of ultiactlon 
were spacious, well laid out, and rcgulaily waLcied to keep down 


Its loads 
the dust. 


' This chapter is mainly based 
“ Ram .16 7 


on VdhnTlci’s RaviUyam .is it now sl.iiuls 
’ Ibtd , 168 , 14 15 , 
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ini'. cm.iuRE OF lilt ramayana 

EvciyLhing was clean- the food eaten was pine, and die watci available 
was ‘sivcet as the ]tu(c of the sugauane’ Agiicultuusts and tiadcis 
icccived special atlcntion and protection. Ihoin vaiioiis cotintiies nicuhants 
naUiially Hocked to take advantage of the conveniences olfcicd by Ayodhya, 
and its stieets looked beautiful ivith well-aiianged icnrs ol shops. When 
Bhaiatagoes to the foiest to peisiiade Raina to rctuin to tbe palace, ive Iincl 
the lattei putting him a seiies of .seauhiiig nuestions, ol wliitli many lelate to 
this depaitment ol the administiation ‘Aie not the piovmces’, asks Rama, 
among otbei tilings, ‘lilled with piospiimis peojile and giacccl wall abodes 
of the deities, and tanks, and places lot distiibulmg wateP Depending on 
tanks loi then watei-suiiply, decked with mines, heed horn all leai ol 
fieice animals and iimiglitecms men, do not the jiiovinces lemain Irapjiy 
and coiuented? Do not agiicultuusts and cowhc-uls (md lavom in youi eyes? 
And do they not, leiiiaining in then lespcctive vocations, leceive lioiii you 
what they want and get over what they lind liaimlul?’‘ Undue competition 
and oppiession being thus ic moved tlnougb tbe vigilance of the king and 
his mmisteis, it became ])ossible foi all classes ol society to bieathe lieely 
and stiive stucesshilly Im full self-c‘\pression 

MtlllARV ICHUFMIM \NI) tMUtlVNCY 

'1 Ins state ol allaiis uas uiaint.lined pai tly vs itli tbe liel]) ol a tlioiougbly 
tiained and et|Ui[)i)ed .11 my. It was stationed m the vaiioiis lolls winch 
U'eie caielully piovicled with eiiougli wealth, com, watei, .iiins, niaclimcs, 
and aitis.ins. 'I'lie c.ijntal itsc-ll was the- abode ol mighty vsMiiiois ol stiaiglit- 
foivsMid ways, ol gieat leaining and lulliue. 1 lic-ie weie gieat cai-vs.iiiiois 
by thousands, wdiose allows sjied with niesistible loite, but who W'oiilcl 
never degiade themselves by siiikmg the lugitive 01 m aii) oibei m.innei 
violating tbe itiles ol clnv.iliy ' Faiililiil and loyal bec.iiise ol then own 
sense ol duty and lioiiotii, they weie doubly atlaclied to then king and 
countiy owing to the kind and chgiiilied tieatmeiit given to llu-m ‘Do 
thou so act, my biothei', says Rama to .'saliuglma beloie the l.ittci’s maich 
against Lavana, ‘that the soldieis might be vs'ell led ,ind delighted and 
ncv'ei annojed with thee Do thou pli-asc- them wnth swc-ei woids Foi the 
solchcis, when they advance against then loes, have not with them their 
fi lends Ol vsives to c lieei them up .Sulhcient lood and jiieseiils aie thus 
the only things which i.ni .illoid them comloit .md ple.isiiie’ 'I'o Uhaiata 
also he s])e.iks in a siimlai sliain. ‘Dost thou not’, he .isks, ‘at the piopei 
time gi.mi thy soldieis what thou sliouldst, n.imely, piovision and [).iy?' 
And he wisely .iclds tbe waiiimg, ‘Remembei that il the piopei time loi 

‘ ibiii , i: 100 4'1 IH 
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these be passed, the servants become angiy with iheii nuistci and tax liini; 

and great is the evil that springs theicfioni’.’' 

The description of Bharata’s march to the foiest^ and of the constuic- 
tion of the bridge by the vdnaras^ (monkeys) may be (akeii as typical 
examples showing the high level of cnKioiuy attained by the imlitaiy 
engineers of those days. 1 have despatched’, say.s Uhaiala in the assembly, 
‘persons who serve £oi love as well as those who sei ve foi money, with layeis 
of roads and their keepers to prepaic my w’ay And these nu luded among 
others, as the poet shows, those who had a knowledge ol tlie Immidity or 
otherwise of the soil, biavc dclvcrs, auhitecls, and expelts in the 
constiuction of canals and watcrtouiscs By theii oigani/c-d woik tiees 
were set up wheie theie were none beCoie ; high giounds wcie leselled; 
hollows filled up , rocks cut tinough , btidgcs tin own over wa leiy expanses; 
and tracts devoid of water made to oveillow witli it In pulling up the 
bridge acioss the deep, icmaikablc speed and dexleiily weie displaved by 
the forces of Rama. Upiooting trees and ciags, tin- eamnen, we aie told, 
took them to the edge of the w'atci by means ol machines and line w tliem 
in, making the sea swell up to the .sky. Some took lines Ini ensuimg 
straightness while othcis Look the mcasming locl ; and the co opeiaiion was 
so peifect that within the short peiiocl of live clays the- m.n\ellous sluic line 
stood complete and pcifccdy finished.*" 

SHARE OF THE EUBI.IG IN SIAIK AM MRS 

The king’s peisonality was no doubt ibe mainsjning ol die piogiess 
which the countiy made , but it was liy uo means .i case ol .i one-man .show. 
The East is often described as having kiiow'ii and udislied onl\ despcmc 
monarchy. The Rdtndyana, howcvci, [iiesenis an c-iuiiel\ dilleienl pic¬ 
ture For at every turn wc find the numstei.s, learned men, and the piin- 
cipal officers of the aimy consulting together and slraping ilu‘ policy ol the 
State On important occasions people fioiii dilleiCMil jiaiis ol ilie land 
assembled and took pait in the discussions. Fiee expiession ol opinion was 
allowed , and mutual consultation and mdependenl tlmiknig weie c*\pec ted 
to take place before any one .spoke out his vicwvs. In llie mallei ol Rrun.i’s 
installation as heir appaicnt, fot example, tlieie w’as an extc’plioiialU laigc- 
gatheimg Then m a mighty voice, solemn and leson.inl. D.is.n.ulia 
announced.his intention of ictinng fiom die Iic-.uy dunes nl .idmiliisn.il ion 
and giving his aged frame Us mucli-needc'cl lest 'll wli.il I Ii.ne pioposed 
IS propel , said he by way of conclusion, ‘and is to youi liking, do you at tend 
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Appiovtil Lo it, And advise me as to what else I am to do and in ivhaL mamiei'. 
But if I have thought thus solely owing to a desuc lor pcisonal satisf.iciion, 
do you hnd out some other means lot my welfaie He then invited fiee 
discussion, that being acknowledged on all hands to be the surest method of 
obtaining dispassionate decisions. Even when the Icadeis, the citi/cns, 
and the inhabitants of the piovmces, took counsel togellici and gave their 
unanimous suppoil, the king wanted to make them think a setoiid (mie 
and so he spoke again as if he had not known their minds ‘You have wished 
foi Rama’, said he, ‘a.s soon as you have lieaitl my speech. I'his raises 
doulits 111 my mind. Do you, theiefoic, speak out your minds tuily Why, 
while I am iighleously ruling the Lind, do you wish to see my son 
installed?’'^ 

This piiiKiple of astciLaniing the opinion and seeking the advice of 
the people on all inijKiiUint occasions was obseivcd by ancient kings As an 
extienie example of it, the Alnluibliuiala desciibcs the aged and blind 
Dhitaiastia discussing with his subjects and peistiading them to pci- 
mit hull to leliic to the woods. ‘I’liis GruulhaiT also’, he pleads, 
‘is old and tlieeiless She, too, has lost her children and is helpless. 
Allluted tvith giief loi the loss ol hei sons, she solicits you with me Know¬ 
ing all this, giant us the peimission we seek Blessed be you, we seek 
youi piotection.’’' Even siuh an obslniale and willtil iiiler as Ravana is 
shown as allowing Itee discussion in his a,sseuibly ; and we Imd not only 
BibliTsana but also Ktunbhakaina vehenieiilly ciitiei/ing flora dilfeicnt 
standpoints his conduct lowaids Slta Altliough Kiimbhakauia is detei- 
mined to stand by his biothei to the last, he does not hesitate to addiess 
him 111 public 111 Ins characleiistKally bhnit and feailess mannci. ‘All tins 
that thou hast clone’, says he to Rdvana, ‘is not woitliy ol thee II thou 
* hadst at the outset consulted us in the inaltei, we -would have done what 
was jnopci and dissuaded thee. By luck it is that Rama hath not yet slam 
thee ivho hast done tins tieiueiidous thing without sciious lellectioii’" 
Ravana’s mat final gtandsue, Mrilyavdn, also speaks fiankly in the assembly 
and lebukes him lor Ins dehaiicc ol duty. Ins addiction to cainal pleasuics, 
and his uiiiighteous ways in geiieial.^’’ 

SCOI’E AND IMl’ORIANCE OF EllUCAriON 
Cloiislilutioiial methods and iiiilittiiy eiruieiuy, however, weie not the 
sole lactois connected with the wellaie ol the peojile. Rather, one* niiglil 
put It the othei way about • the king and his mniisleis lemained consliLu- 
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donal. and the soldieis and othci sections oE tlic subjeds disdi.URfd their 
Eunctions conscientiously and without mutual cmloachineiit. as a u'sult 
of the high standard oE education coinmou m those da\s Ch.seuiniental 
methods and the cultural level became so inleidependent that it uas thlli( ult 
to say which was the cause and which the lesiilt. Fdtuation nas so oi. 
ganizcd that each section of the society kiieu' not meieh liie delads of 
fulfilling Its own special function, but also the lelative [tlaic of its (oniii- 
bution in the geneial scheme. It was also a pai t ol the ti.iimiig to cieatc 
the mental attitude needed to keep compelilion within spec ificd and liealtliy 
limits The woik of the lulci and the leadeis was tluis to see that the 
pioper kind of education ivas given to the dilleitnl seilioiis of soiieii, and 
also to help all individually and collectively to blossom loilh aiul s|nead 
their fragiance from ivithin then ow'ii paitidilai splieies "I o the Ibrili- 
mana, the king’s question, foi example, alua)s laif ‘Ho \oui disiipU's 
regularly wait upon you dtiiing thcii pciiod of studs?’ lo tlie Ksalina 
It was modified into* ‘Do youi disciples ,ilwa\s leinain mailed?' And 
so also questions irere put to each of the odiei seiiions with the neiessaiy 
vaiiationd'' The king’s tiatning had to lie alkompu'hensne . loi he was 
the chief executive officer and had (o know^ the .at of bunging mil the liest 
from the varied tcmpeiamcnts that constituted his tounid’s leal wealth, 
lie had to be a pation in cveiy depaitiueut ol its ai livilies and to aiiange 
festivities and demons nations calculated lo slimul.Ut' the poweis oi 
originality and invention 


ROYAL PAIRONAUL 

The extent to wdiich the merabeis ol the lov.il l.imiK ailmded iippoi 
tumties to specialists in eveiy line can be galluied lumi the insii unions 
issued by Rama to Laksmana on the eve ol their deiiaituii' to the loiest. ‘I 
want, said he, to distribute with thee my ivealth amongst the Bi.ihm.iiias, 
ascetics, and many others, who depend upon me loi then maiiitdi.uu i'’ 
And going into details, he says among other things: ‘Do thou (oulei u]ion 
that good Biahmana, the preceptor of the Tailtnlyn poiiioii ol the Wslas, 
who show'eis blessings on Kausalya e\ciy day, silk doth, t oii\ev.uu cs. and 
the like, till he is satisfied Similar fitting gilts weie UKide ,ilso to those w lio 
lived under Rama’s piotcction, caiiicd .slalEs m then h.inds, .iml studied 
the Katha section of the Yajw-Veda While I..iksmau,i w.is laiiMug mil 
these commands, there occtiiied an amusing, yet loiuhiiig, iiKitleiil \ 
ceitain learned but poor Buihraana, I'lijuta by name, uiged 1)\ his wile 
and accompanied by her, went to Rama and asked lot tlie we.dth lurdetl 
to feed his nuraeious children In a vein of hunioui not comiuon w ith him, 
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THE C.UI.IURE or IIIL RANfAYANA 

Rama asked the Birdimana lo hml a ceilaiu lod wilh as imidi foice as he 
could summon On seeing iL tail sLi.uigely on the opposite side ot the 
Saiayti, Rama begged Ins paidmi fot ihc joke and most gcnciously picised 
him to take home all the cotis standing m the mteivening space, thereby 
leinoving Ins soiiotvs'’ e\en as Kisna—with the consummate ait that chaiat- 
teii/ed all Ims at lions—did m the case of Ins hiciid Kticela 

MANY SIDEI) NAltIRE OE SAtaHl'Klt'S 

E\ciy saciilice was an occasion Lot making all sttlions ol .society meet 
togethci, dedicate llieii skill to the success ol the function, and leceivc ade- 
cpiate pieseuts It u'.is moie oi less .i ‘\Voilcrs Inin’, oi a ‘railiament of 
Religions’, ol ancient clays. Tlieie weie some saciilites in which a powciful 
king thiough hiendship oi concpiest, collected tiilmte lioiii biotliei nileis 
who Iiacl hoaided wealth, Inoiight it to a cenlial plate ol his own choice, 
and disLiiliuted it to evpeils in evciy dejiaitmeni ol activity accoiding to 
his slaudaicl ol |iisiite and meiit. Rama peiloimed such a sacidice , and 
as die Utla)a-)Uiita ((viLd puts it, it w.is the light o\ei the sanciilied horse 
that ciealed the oppoitunu\ loi Rama lo letogni/e his sons Knsa and Lava, 
and lake llietn to the palace 'rhe best t>|)e ol satnlice was ol coinse con- 
Mcloted lo be that in winch the saciiliiei spent not only all that he managed 
to collect b) the inelhods sanctioned in the ,'sastias, but also the oiiguial 
wealth he had been en) 0 )ing On the day altei the ceiemonies, then, he 
ttoulcl be obliged to stall hie atiesh and snuggle h.uil lot his bale sub- 
,sislence 'Ihe poseiiy which bet.une the lot ol a paiamouni cnnpeioi as a 
lesult ol peiloiiiinig the oiU'ujil saciilice, ulnch involved such lenuncia- 
tion,‘" w,is legaided as highly auspicious. R.iglni was in such a stale, with 
only eailhen iiots wheiewith to sene Ins guests, when Kaiilsa, a disciple ol 
Vaialantu, a})[)ioac heel him loi the wcvilth lo be given to his leachei Ileioic 
soul that he was, the nioiiaich did not hesitate lo give the assuiance needed 
How could he give loom loi the unpiecTclented scandal that a mastei of 
the Vedas came to Raghu’s clooi to gel some wusilth fen his jneceptoi, but 
vv'.is clisa[)j)oinlecl and had lo go to anolhc-i clonoi ? The ciisis was got ovei 
thiough the help ol the gods , and the peojile ol Sakela .isseinbled Lo wit¬ 
ness the lemaikable scene ol Kaiilsa lelusing lo accept an)Lhing moie than 
what was cine to Ins leachei and Raglui insisting that he shoulcH* 

Withoni .111(1 pieseiiis no saciilice w.is thought complete, and 

il we.illh, ])owei, long hie, piogeny, and even lusiven weie the lesulls the 
peiloiniei h.id in view loi himsell, loot!, kind ueaimeut, lionoui, lewauls 
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for meiit, chances Lo compete in the display of skill, and a lodislubiuion 
of riches and political power were none the less bcnelits ninth sat nines 
conferred upon society as a whole In that sacnlite, foi instanct’, 'whuh 
Da^aratha performed for being blest with chihhen, Ahisistln took [laituuhu 
care to summon not merely the priests deeply vcised in the teienionials 
but also ‘experienced car-makcis, highly pious and aged peopks seivants 
to assist in the various functions, aitists, taipeiiteis, diggers, astiologeis, 
artisans, dancers, conductors of thcati’cs as ivell <is jniie anti leaineil [leisons 
piohcient in the numerous blanches of study. ‘Ihovitle toinlotl.dile aiul 
spacious buildings’, his mandate ran, ‘for the Ihrdmianas, the eiti/ens, and 
the dwelleis in the provinces Let theie also Ire sep.iiale (piaiteis loi the 
piinces coming fiom foreign pails; and .stables lot the hoises and diesstng 
looms and wide apaitments foi native and foicign soltlieis .Ml these weic 
to be specially stocked with the best viands and the distidnition ^eas to he 
made with proper respect and not with the indilfeiente naliii.il on ieslivc 
occasions. No one was to be chsicgaided out ol angei. but each Msitoi, 
irrespective of rank, was to be highly honoined and enieitamed,'These 
instiuctions were earned out to the Icttci , and ire ate told dial ivhile the 
deities were being given their shaic of sanclilied olfeimgs, liunian beings, 
too, were equally icceivnig the best that the culinaiy ait tonhl supply 
Brahinanas and Siidias, ascetics a.r\d hainanas, the aged and the min in, :md 
women and childieii, were continually fed by pet sons adoiiual rvilli orna¬ 
ments and wearing pendants Tlic iutcivals between the (eiemonies weie 
utilized in beneficial ways. Mild and eloquent scholais nmihl then, loi 
example, engage in diveise arguments desnons ol getting vuloiy o\ei one 
another^ It was while Rama himself was celehialing a smiil.n gland 
saciihce that he chanced to sec Ku,sa and Lava singing in tlie stieels and 
thought of securing their services for providing goml music for .ill and an 
intellectual feast for those who could appicciatc poctiy Hemg Imusell 
proficient in music/’ he was veiy particular to invite to tlieii peiloimance 
all the musical experts attending the sacufitc reisons deeply leased in 
liteiature and histoiy and the vaiious blanches of the ,'rastias iveie also 
specially summoned. All were soon stiuck with the sweetness of the nmsu, 
the grandeur of the theme, and the graceful ajipeaiaiue of ilie smgeis, and 
expressed their desiie to hcai thcmi again and again Acc iistomed to lenaid 
greatness in whomsoever it was found, Raiiia loiiliwitli ouleied Laksiii.ma 
to give them eighteen thousand gold coins and luuucious othei lalualile 
presents 
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HIE CULTURE OF HIE R\MAYANA 
SERVICE RENDERED BY THE FOREST-DIVEI.U.RS 

‘Wc aic the dwelleis o£ the loic-st’, came from the singeis then signifi¬ 
cant reply, ‘and ire live upon fuuts and roots. Living thcic, what shall 
wc do with gold and with coins?’ This was clunactcustic of all cultinal 
education in ancient days The tiauiing of the young tvas fittingly taken 
up hy men who led sublime lives themselves and who had the bioadncss 
of hcaiL to give to othc'is then best, absolutely ftee. Society leali/ccl the 
value of such ttaiiiing, and wheievet the teacheis took up then lesideiice, 
in the cities oi in the foiests, it voluiitaiily supplied them with the netes- 
saiy means foi the manitciiaiKc of then Liitiihes as well as disfiples. Kings 
and noblemen took advantage of tlicii huniiiig expeditions to visit the 
loicst dwellings, and aftei pcisonal encpiiiy they aitanged loi the comfoits 
of the teacheis and students The teachers, too, udio trcic mostly i.st?, 
would in their turn continue to ciKpiiie if people weic not maiiitanung 
the dhuDiia as they had been taught iii then youngei days When distuibcd 
in then pious ohseivances, or in then woik ol tiamnig and piotcclion, these 
nsn ohen went to the inlets and asked loi nnlitaiy aid against the wicked 
Rama’s hie, not nieiely dining his exile but also befoie and altei it, was 
full ol instances ol such aid lendeied In moie silent yet ecjiially valuable 
ways the finest dwelleis also coiitiiiiutc'cl actively to the wellaie of the house¬ 
holder section of the population. They gave .slic-ltei, as in the c.ise ol Paticlu 
and hi.s family, to those who wanted, loi v.nious leasons, to Icsicl a hie ol 
ictuement. And ivhat Vahiiiki did towaids STia and hei chilcheii and 
what Kanva did in the case ol .‘sakiniLil.l aic' tyi>ical examples showing how 
these lenouticcis ol the woiltl pouiecl foith then disinleiestecl love in the 
seivicc of the loiloiii <uicl the allhctc'cl, disdaining at the s.iiiie lime to 
accept any ivealth that niiglil be olicned to them m exchange 

•HIE IDEAI ()!• DIIARMA 

Dhaniia was then the chief factor iliai shaped men’s lives. As the 
aitistic sense colouis the* eiiliie outlook ol the aitist and gives a touch of 
individuality and beauty not meiely to his painting oi music but also to his 
wiitings and chscoui.ses, nay, even liis walking, eating, and sitting, so also 
dhmiiia was ineaiu to give a hoi), hhsslul, loving, and heioic tiiiii to the 
outlook ol Its volaiy and nitiochice its distinctive liagiaiice and siveetness 
into all the .ic livtl les ol Ins dad) lilc' Tlnotigh his thotighls and iiiamlold 
contacis esuh individual was to evolve ste.idily .iiid tledic.Ke Ins viilues to 
the seivice ol society, Dilfeienl gioii|)s had iheii special dhmmas too; Imt 
neithei an individual not a gioup was looked iiiion as having acted iti pur¬ 
suance of dliatma, if actual piactice lesiilted m clash, oppiession, miseiy, 
and the obsuviction of sptntual evolution It was lecogm/ed that the devcl- 
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opment of personality could conic about tluoUf>Ii icliHituts lituaK, gilts, 
civic duties, studies, disunnination, icnunciaiioii. and flu* like. But siiiic 
each of these was capable of being accepted 1)> one foi a tune, cmscmusly 

or unconsciously, for accpiiimg eventual masteic mei ntluis and evploitiiig 

them foi one’s own selfish gams, the hidden innlnes as util as clletts upon 
society as a whole had also to be weighed betoie tleciding uhetliei a pailic- 
ular fotm of activity constiltitecl dhutina oi laii countei tti it 

Ravana, for example, had all the advantages ol Ibaluiiana desceni and 
Vedic studies In due couisc he liiiiiself, Ills sou, and kuiiibli.ik.u na tindei- 
went the hardest austeiitics Eoi obtaining divine iacoui and duu goi u. mo, 
much moie speedily than many of the lui wlio suett'ccled onl\ ivitli tlieii 
lifelong efforts Yet, when the divine \ision had dis.ippeaieil and the boons 
had been secured, they employed then cnliaiucd ptmeis loi the oppiession 
of the virtuous instead of the bettcimcnt ol the uoihl R.ls.ina's son, espe- 
cially, had his own favourite giotinds foi oflei mg obl.itions ; l)ut uhen boons 
had relaxed his artificially kept up piet), his mind, like lluu ol his lalhei 
and of every demon, cjuickly giavitatcd lowaids its ii.itm.ilK .iggit ssi\e and 
mtirdetous levels The exLiaoidmaiy pnmess uhidi (liiine giate (onlened 
on the demons was, thctcforc, systcniaUtally lu.ule to sene uit keti t iids .ind 
not to further the cause of dhaima Heiuc tlie \ei\ R.nii.i ulio Imiglii lor 
protecting the iituals of Visvanutia and othei lus o] the loiesi, u,is loned 
to Older the destruction of Mcgliaiiada ailei lust ohstnu ling bis i itn.ils and 
thereby cutting off the souicc of Ins luesistilile pouei, Riiu.ils oi s.uu- 
fices, pen.ances and visions of the deities .ue. no doubi, (li.u.ii u i isi ii s ol ,i 
leiigmus life; but they tvere tonsideiecl to be m consoii.iiK e with 
only if they broke down the baiiieis ol the luiiiied .uul .iggi ossn c ogo ,uul 
lesulted in vutuou,s activities conducive to the tsell.iie ol .ill lUMUiies. 

lUBIirsANA 

In striking contiast was the bchavioui ol HihliTs.ui.i Boin ol Nik.isa, 
like Ravana, he yet difteied from his biotliei in ihe imdeihiiig luotues loi 
his penances Dharma being his guiding piiiuiple. he could iliiiik oiilv 
of the highest evolution as the gilt woith .uceptiiig liom tlio Ii.iiids ol ilu> 
Lord. ‘May my mind’, said he willi |oinecl p.iluts, ‘icm.im e\ei li\ed on 
righteousness even when I happen to lall iiilo gnat peiil! M.is f .iho 
obtain tiue knowledge without any msliiic lions! ' In Bibliis.ni.i. ,is iii 
Prahlada, we have a signal example ol dhaiiiia maiiilesiing iiscll, li.iiisc c'lid- 
mg the limitations imposed by deinoniac biilii .uid u.ilm.il .illm (imi touaids 
lelatives, king, and cotintiy Endowed with slieitglli aiul c h ai ness nl sisioii, 
as eveiy followei of dhainici mvaiiably hexonu's, Biblifs.m.i (|ui(kl\ pei- 
ceived the luinoiis extent to ivhich his biolhci was dei’i.iiiiig lioin the path 
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of viitue. Fearlessly he spoke out his mind m the assembly, and he sur¬ 
rendered to the mercy of Rama and hrs forces only after exhausting all his 
resources to make his brotlrer alter lus resolve A true devotee of God and 
a man of action that he was, he fully vindicated the tiust Rama had placed 
in him. He ahvays fought in the van of the army, and in every moment 
of crisis, as on the occasion of India)iL’s .second overthrow of Rama and 
Laksmana,"" or his speci.il iiics in Nikiimbhila, or (he illusion of Janakl’s 
execution,-^ it rvas Biblilsana’s calmness, wisdom, and resourcefulness (hat 
revived the courage of lire troops and cliangcd the loiluiics ol lire battle. 
If Ravan.i represents diviiie grace and lire higher elements m heredity be¬ 
coming chssiiiated in sell-aggiandi/enu'iil, Bibhlsana stands loi the heroic 
soul’s clinging to dhaimu, ovc'rcommg systematically lire Iraser elements in 
heredity and the nimieious teiiiptatioiis and dtingeis ol a vicious enviiou- 
mcnl. 


IIANOMAT 

Like BibliTsana fiom the uilimn canii), tlieie was Hairumat from the 
xidiiaxi camp Faithlul, devoted, mighty, inlelhgenl, and blest with long 
life, the two typify one ol the many be.iuiilul paiallels presented by Valmiki 
Rama emeriained high legaid foi n.mrtmal horn then \eiy fust meeting. 
Said he, (uitiing to I.aksmaiia, 'Noiu' tan speak thus wilhout masleung llie 
Vedas with then Inairthes Not is there any delect ur lus counleuaiue, 
eyes, lorehead, biorvs, or any ol his limbs Ills accents are rwnderlul, auspi¬ 
cious, and captivating Even an enemy who has his swoid iiplilied is moved. 
Indeed, success awaits the mcmaich whose eimssaiies aie .so .iccomphshed ’-** 
Just as the lotus opens its [letals beioie the using sun, ILiiifimal fell hiuisc'll 
diawn niesistibly to the feet of Rama who lepiesenlecl diuiniia in its mani¬ 
fold aspects Rama liecaiiio his chosen .spiiitual ideal and he lesolved loilh- 
with to dedicate himsell lieait and soul to the pioiiiolicm of Rama’s welfare 
Rama’s name, or that of .Srta, brouglu inexhaustible eneigy into bis limbs, 
and it was the seciet of all the wonderful things he accomjihshcd. d’he 
iciksasas, he argued, ought to be impressc'd with the might ol Rama thiough 
a signal dcmonsiiaiioii of the havoc winch he, a single followei, could 
cause unaided within then loiiified city lie, iheieloie, destioyed Ravana’s 
jileasuie gaideii and bioke down the superb edifice dedicated to Lafika’s 
denies, be.iiing back the iccA’scnci hosts with the bold challenge': 'I am the 
servant ol the sovc'ieign ol ilie Kosalas, Rama ol heioic clc-eds A thousand 
Ravairas cannot cope rvnh me m conflict. In the piescmce of all the 
Hiksasas, I rvill coolly lay waste the city and go back, having ofleicd my 
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salutation to Sita and achieved my end’.®" A stiicl builDiiacaini that he 
was, Hantimat became uneasy since, dining his sciUth Im Sfia, he lud to 
let his eyes fall on many a lady m a sleeping condiiion ; and lu‘ caiiied 
on vigorous intiospection and reasoning till he was saiished that Ins lumd 
had not been tainted, oi dhaima violated, in the least.'" I'leedoin in the 
sense of shuffling off the gross and subtle bodies nith the ii'ineinhiame of 
the Lord did not appeal to him as the goal of evisteiue. ‘May iny derotimi 
to thee remain unshaken’, he therefore prayed to Ranui aliei the lattei’s 
coronation at Ayodhya, ‘and may my mind never eouteive altacluueni unt^ 
any other object! Vouchsafe also that I may coninnie to li\e so long as thy 
stories continue to be told on earth!’ Conveisant null cUunnui and its 
subtle manifestations, Rama giaciously gianted this piavei ol .Ins derotec 
]ust before Ire departed with othcts for the final plunge in the watus ol the 
Sarayu. 


VALIN AND SUORIVA 

Valin and Sugiiva, the royal biothcis, foim another pan ol (haiacleis 
whose relations with each other and with Rama lereal tlie uoiking oi 
clharma in some other aspects Knit together Iry lore Im a long time, they 
yet became mortal enemies owing to a little nnsmuh istanding. It rvas 
hone^stly believed by all that Valin had been killed in the care 1)> ilie Asnia 
Mayavin, but even then, Sugilva agiced to lule the (oiiniis oiih bi'caiise 
the ministers and the citwcns unanimously desntcl n, and lrv lour- they 
installed him on the throne. Vrdm, however, aftei Ins mi lot\' and es(,n,(> 
from the cave, could not have the paticiuc oi geneiosits to elicit all tlic 
facts or believe the explanations offcied by Ins sulniiissire hiothei To jjs 
into a rage was pardonable nr such ciicumst.uues, jl bioijieilv lore iwis 
allowed to overcome it m a reasonable lime ; lint, on ilie othei hand \'alm 
employed all his prodigious .strength m pursuing Sugrlra and wieakmg 
iitmost vengeance on him SugiTva and a tew liimids ol lus including 
Hanumat were able to keep themselves alive only because there rvas a soln 
ary spot m the forest where Valur’s cnt.anco had bc-eir elfec lu cT p, m caucrl 
by a sages curse In spite of Ins valour Rfrvana stooped to 'canv in ly 
Ramas wife by stealth, while Valm supeuor to Ravana in pnnvess utihVcffl 
that very prowess to capture Tara hour Suguva. 11 rhc. rc-Cne, v ol .Sita by 
some means—and not dfwima —^\vcie the ojilv \ ' \ ^ 

...doubtcdly ch. bcuo. a.d . lybL' 
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allcinauvc- Sugrlva’s cvolulion ivoulcl then take place lluough the iisk he 
would Lake on behaK ol Rama with a devoted mind, tvhde the cvolulion ot 
Vrdm could be complete only 'ivith the humbling of his pride and the 
refusal to accept his moie certain though pationi/ing piotcclion That 
SugrTva could loigct all ideas of self in the defence of Rama’s interests was 
clear fiom the single comlial lie had with Ravana bclme the commence¬ 
ment of the acltial light. ‘J am the fiicncl as trc'll as the slave of Rama’, he 
shouted hitting the down of Ravana oh his head with a blow, ‘and me, 
backed by the encigy of that lord of the earth, thou shaft not escape toclay.’'^ 
Rama did not fad to adnnnistei a stem lelmke to Sugilva for exposing 
himself to such serious lisk , licit the devoted .SugiTva had his leady leply. 
‘Knotting my otv’ii strength’, he pleaded, ‘how could I, O Raghava, contiol 
myself on seeing the wicked one who cainecl away thy sjiotisc?’'-’ Vfdin’s 
final reconciliatioii with Sugilva .md content for the lutuic ol Taia and 
Angada, and Sugilva’s own genunie icpentance foi having sought the 
death of his Inothei tvlio had geneiously k't him oil alive after many a 
combat, ha\e enoimotis iiowei of appeal and .show the noble heights of 
diuuina to Avliith those lieioes could .soai 

S\NC;iIlY AND I'OSSIllir nils oi markiid iim, 

.Sitii IS tile ideal wiles 'SVomen weie in ancient days consideied ID 
lie the ecpials of ineii in the sense that wlialevei the husband did foi the 
acciuisition ol ineiil or spiiilual evolution was to be fully shaiecl by the 
wile, who was usually to sit by Ins side dining the ceiemomes If the 
husband Iixed Ins atteniion u[)(m llic“ supieme being while going lluough 
his dally loutme and inechtat ions, and the wife looked upon the hu.sband 
as the Lend Ilimsell in Ilesh and blood, iheie was no leason why heioic 
childien with a ii.ission foi diKuiiia should not be boin to bless their 
wedded file 'Thai maiiiage was (o be consideied a sacred titisi to icar 
up a geneiation tlitu tvoulcl solve the unsolved pioblems of the family, 
couniiy, 01 even of the woild, instead of adding to them, iras iccogni/ed 
by, and taught to. all who those to enter the houscholdci’s stage. Hcic 
and iheie '\''rilniTki hinisell mentions tlneclly, oi tlnough the medium of 
otheis," that Rama teas an incaination of the Deity loi the lemoval of 
the u'cnld’s distiess occasioned liy lho.se who made lile an oppoitunily lor 
aggie,ssion .aid gioss sense en)oynieni Thus the lact that Da.saiallia and 
hrs wives made iheinsehe.s (it cliannels loi the descent ol the Lend to the 
earth in the interests of sufleinig hinuanily, shenrs the maximum heights 
to which nun lied lile, piopcily led, could lilt those who weie bent on 
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practiung dharma A temporary defect m the mood o£ any one pm cut, 
L in the case of Nikasa, the mother of Ravana, nas .suiliticiU to cause 
a congenital defect in the outlook of the clulcl, ivhuh no rouise of studies 
or peLnees, might succeed in totally eiacUcating, On the cuhei hand, 
by the wtuous thoughts and special disciplines of an expectant inmhei. 
It was possible to give such a raoukling to the tcmpciainent ol the child- 
that as in the case of Kusa and Lava, the iiainmg ivould inogiess hy 
leaps and bounds and bung about a jieilecL developmnit ol the 
personality with the minimum elfoiL on the pait ol the teaiher. 


SITA 

By accepting the principles of maiiicd life, Slia lemaiued line to lun 
lord in spite of the numerous trials she had lo undeigo, She Iidi it svoiild 
he wrong on her part to stay behind in the jialacc wlu'n Rama was lo go 
alone into the tiackless foiest ‘I have been taught, lugeil she, hy luy 
patents to follow my husband in all condilions ol lile , 1 sliall cany out 
that lesson today and shall abide by iic) othei counsel. ludec’ci, [lie 
happiness of Rama and the maintenance of l)i.s leimUilioJi weie hei guid¬ 
ing principles from the moment Iici father led hei up to the all.u fox 
marriage. Tins Sita, my daughter,’ Janaka said luldiessing R.iina, ‘do 
thou accept as thy partner m the obseivance of mery iUuddiii M.i)' .slm 
be of exalted piety and devoted to thee, hei husliaiid. lollowing lliee like 
a shadow!’” Far from weakening hei and cllacuig hei tajiacily loi inch'- 
pendent thinking, this whole-hearted devotion to hei husband oiil) made 
hei all the more conscious of hci inner sUengih. She kiie\y tliat the luc 
of her chastity was capable of icducing Ravana to ashes, hut she dehimialely 
refrained from such an exercise of her power. Fov she did not \\ ish lo 
deprive Rama’s anows of their legitimate puvdege ol rescuing hei and 
humbling Ravana whose insolence had swollen rvidi his boons. In 
spite of her intense longing for a sight of Rama, she tvas, tlieieloie, iru- 
willing to agree to the proposal of Hanumat to fiec lim lioin Ra\ana’s 
control by cairymg her on his back on his ictuui journe) lluough the 
air Confronted by Ravana who had all the advaul.iges oi plnsical 
force at his command, she lose equal to the otctision and asset(e<l the 
royalty m her m a dignified manner ‘May good Iietide thee, O Ravana,’ 
said she in a spirit of moderation, ‘and do tlum lake me unUi Rama, 
stricken with grief that I am Enter mlo Lneiidship willi ili.u liest 
of men, if thou wishcst to maintain thy life and emiiiie, Ih' is well known 
for his adherence to dharma and is kind to all wlio seek his sheltei Slie 
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appealed Lo lus .sense of lionom, loo ‘Born as Kubcia’s biolhcr,’ said she, 
‘iliou ail lieioic and gieal in prowess. How then couldst ihou sloop lo 
take me away by .stealth altei lining my piotcctor out of the hcimitagc?’''” 
And on evciy occasion of then niceiing she \varncd him that even if the 
thundeibolt might leave linn unscathed and Death himself spare him, 
thcic was no salety loi him w'heii Rama, the loid ol men, was cmaged.'“’ 

Devotion to her liusband broadened Slta’s .sympathies instead of iiai- 
lowing iliem. It Rama tv'a.s soiely alllicted by the illusion ol liei execu¬ 
tion, she was ecpially tiicd liy (he sight of Rama and Laksinaiia lying 
sti etc lied, lifeless as she tlioughl, on the held of battle Although her 
heait was loin asundei liy the niepaiablc loss .she thought .she had 
sustained, hei ihougliis cpiickly went in the ducclton of the aged queen 
at Ayodlqa ‘I do not giievc so much foi Rama or the mighty cai-wanior 
Laksniana’, said she, ‘as I do foi the wictcbed mothci-in-law of nunc who 
constantly thinks of the piomised letuin oi all ol us fiom the forest.’“ 
That same bioadiiess ol imiid made hei paulon the inksam who had ill- 
ticated hci in obedieiiee to the mandates of Ravana ‘It behovetli the 
pious’, said she meditating a while and addiessing Hauuuiat who ofleied 
to kill those ciuel women, ‘to show conijiassion to those who peipetratc 
Climes and aie woilhy ol being shun My .sulfeiings, 1 know, have been 
due only to my envu ill luck 

Hie woisl tiials lor .Slla, howevei, commeiuecl only aftei Rama IilIcI 
slam Ravana and vnidicaled the honom of his lamily. In accoidance 
witli lus oitlei she bathed and went iqi to him expecting lo lie Healed v'lih 
oveillcnvmg love and leiideiness But a bolt horn the bine awaited hei. 
Foi in the pieseiice ol all assembled iheie Rama announcecT ‘I liavo 
nolhmg to do wuih llu'e, O .STta. 'Hum weii c.iiiied by Ravana on his 
lap and beheld by him iviih sinlul c'yes I cannot, thcieloic, take thee 
back and Innig chsgiace upon my gic-at family. My object being aec'om- 
plcshcd with the chasiisement ol the laksasa, thou mayst now stay with 
whoiusoevci thou likesi’ *' Although humiliated thus befoie the gieat 
assembly, she icplicd in a feailess and digmlied mannei, lamenting only 
that .she had not yet been undeislood aught liy her husband. ‘O Fuel 
O witne.ss ol the peoplel’ said she, ciicumiimhulating Rama, ‘ptoLctt me 
as my he.iii hath nc'vei deviated fioiii Raghava, my lord’ With this 
simple pi.iyei she then cl.umtlessly eiileied die using Haines, making llie 
voiy gods huiry ihilhci lo pioclaiin hei .spotless puuiy and peisuacle Rama 
to accept her again. 
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It was With similar players invoking the slu-ngth goiioiaUHl hy her 
observance of the clharma of a cliastc wile that she l.iu-d ihc second oidcal 
of exile When abandoned in the foicsL, while caii>iug Raiua’s liuurc 
heirs in her womb, or called upon lo adduce piools ol her inuotence a 
second time before the people, STlii undoubtedly sulfeied agonies, Ijui 
remained patient like the eaith fioiu whom she claiiiu’d hei hiith, con¬ 
vinced that her viituous husband thus tiealc-d hei liaishl) only tor up¬ 
holding the dhaima of the ideal king The peileti wife tliat slie ivas, she 
pciformed her proper duty hy piaying continually lor tlie wellaie of Rama 
and his subjects, and never cxpiesscd a woul ol lepioatli oi complaint 
against him for the attitude he chose lo adopt 'I have always tvilh my 
mind, body, and words prayed foi Rama’s ■svell-heing May the godclc-ss 
Earth now give me abiding place within hei.’ It was with these feivcnl 
woids that she faced her second oidcal and clisapficMied loi eiei fioin 
mortal view Her faith in Rama’s undivicled lo\e loi hei leinained 
unshaken, though her physical eyes weic not clcsiined to see how ii mani¬ 
fested Itself in later years through his keeping ol a golden image ol licr 
by his side during all his ceiemonies. Rama and ,Siia sliowecl that niai- 
riage could be an indissoluble bond resulting in mutual confidente and 
esteem, and in the rearing ,up of heioit .sons in .spile ol cMiJoiied exiles, 
apparently inhuman tieatmcnt, and all llie shocks given hy a hostile 
external world. Nor is this stiange m a tounliy wlieie (he Miluniaiy 
renunciation of one’s nearest and deaiest and a cliieti leali/alion of the 
Loid as immanent not meicly in one’s own partnei in lile Imi also in .ill 
othei objects of the VfOTld—ietnble no less lhaii bnntUfnl -hd\c been 
regaided as mclispensahle factois in any gcmuine spiuiual lili« 


Rama is presented in every context as the ideal man. ’riieie wcae 
occasions on which the great ms, oi the celestials, stood hcloie him wdih 
joined palms and urged him to lemcmhei that he w'as the supieiiie Reing 
Elimself But he seldom moved from tiic position th.u he wvis a nieie 
man Rama, son of Dasaratha,*'- No doubt he is clesciihecl as the iiossesscr 
of all the virtues a man can inhciii oi .iccpiiu-, bin thc-ie is not the Ic-ast 
suggestion that he obtained them just because lie was clis ine .iiid not 
because he underwent the necessaiy disciplme laid ilmvii lor oidinaiy 
niM, If he developed subdc iiitelligemo, plulosoplde an.l 

u excel in miliKiry Ie.iLs, or m aaweiiiig .oMiiiveni.ilniv, oi oven in 
Bingmg ,t w.r, only became be d.bgenlly engaged blmsell in ibo s.ndy 
of tlie icpectivc ,ub|eets and m lairving bn sen.o,., and inece|no.,s.« 
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When fighting witli Inchaju who concealed himself by icsorting to illu¬ 
sion, Rama and Laksmana lichavcd only as any othei pcison following 
the code of chivalry and honest warfaic. They weie both, as a result, 
quickly ovenx)weied, lendcied senseless, and bound with netwoiks of 
airows Vrdmlki makes the fiagic element hcie complete by descnlnng 
Sita as viewing them in such a phgliL fiom the Puspaka and BibhTsana 
as bin.stmg into lamentations until Claiucia laises tliem up and sets them 
free Theie is also a sad touch of diamatic iiony in Gauida’s paiting 
wolds. 'By natuie’, said he adchessuig Rama, ‘the lii/omn.s have cunning 
shifts m fight, ivliilst thou, who ait lieioic and of a pine spnit, relicst on 
thy simplicity alone foi stiength 'I'liou shouldst nevei more tiust these 
iaksa\a'i in the field of liattle, lor they are deceitlul. And allow me to 
depait, O Raghava, :ind do thou eiUeitain no cuiiosity as to oni liiend- 
shipThe implication ivas that owing to Rama’s conception of him¬ 
self as a meie Iiinnan being, and not as Visnu, lie liad leasoii enough to 
he curious as to ivhy Gaiiida should leave the I.oid and iiish for his assist¬ 
ance on the etnlli below. 

Rama's lelations with Ins Inotiieis foim an mteiesting ,set-oil to those 
of Ravaiia with BibliTsantt, or of Vrilin with .Sugilvsi It .so happened that 
cncumstances loited Laksmana and Bliaitila into tvidely chlTeicnt positions 
when Kaikeyi insisted on the gianting ol hei boons and Rama agieed to 
letiie into the woods. But they both enteitamed and manilested the same 
devotion to hnii and tlie same spun of subimssiveness 'lints, il Laksmana 
lemamed sleepless at nights, .uling laithlully as a seivani and bodYginud, 
considcimg that as the best jialh ior liis spnitnal .ulvanceinent, Bhaiata, 
too, expicssed identical leelnigs when he condemned Ins niolhei, lived like 
an ascetic, oi iiiled the conntiy in Rama’s name, using R.lnia’s sandals 
to symboli/e Ins piesencc in the city .'lalittglma’s attachment was ecpially 
stiong Obeying Rruna's instinct ions, he had slain Lavana and laisecl U]i 
a beautiful city after the slieniious woik oi a do/en yeais Unable to beai 
scpaialion fiom Rama any inoie, he then lan up to Ayodhya and jirayed 
foi peimi.ssion to slay pc'imanenlly m Ins company 'Ihc ideal biolhei 
and king that he was, Rama gave a fitting lejily consideiing duly the 
demands ol love and ol gos'ei inueiit. ‘Be not sony, O heto’, .said he, ‘loi 
the clhatnid ol the Ksatiiy.is is to govern then snlijects, and they should 
nevci be tiled ol living in loieign lands loi that piitiiose Do thou, lunv- 
evei, come at iiUeiv.tls to see me. and lelinti to thy own city. I'm sooth 
thou art deaiei to me than my lite’ .Some ol the most tombing stenes 
in the Rauidyaiut ate those lelating to I.tiksmana Foi example, theie is 
the .scene wheic Rama is shown as legannng consciousness liist and giiev- 


" Ibid , VI to IS 17 
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ing for the fall of Laksmana whom he believes to have* been slain by 
Inclrajit’s shafts ““ There is also the scene m whuh Laksiuaiui, who had 
long before known from Sumantia of Rama’s futine abandoninent of him, 
coolly asks Rama to kill him for violating the piivacy of his talk with 
Yama. How could he hesitate to lay down Ins lile foi saving the eiilire 
race? Arguing thus Laksmana had icadily tUiangid iht mtciview, and 
was not pained in the least to find that aftei all ivhiit Duisasas waiiied 
was only some food for satisfying his hunget 1 

Rama’s life was one of crosses Always the siiuatmns dial aiose were 
of such a baffling natuie that anybody less heioit, or less st ll-sai lifii mg, 
would have either fled fiom them oi left them Imthei (oniplitaled But 
Rama faced them all and put forth Ins best elfoits to Iniiig iheiu under 
control Many difficulties weie solved tlnough the exeuise of Ins nnlitaiy 
tactics and prowess, the rest he tackled tlnough his complete spiut of 
renunciation. Of renouncing people, Vrilnilki has shoirn chireient typos. 
One IS the ascetic who abandons kith and kin and tlie pleasiiies of life at 
a stroke, and when the initial .shocks of the mind aie goi over, snuggles 
giadually to approach a state of bliss and iiantptilliiv Mam belonging 
to this class, like Visvamitra in his eailier da>s, stinnliled anil lell ocia- 
sioiially in the course of then perilous ouwaid niaiih, wlieiievei eMeuial 
forces proved too strong for the mcasuie of .self-cmuiol aiipmed by tluan. 
Others, like Agastya, or Bharadvaju, attained menial pois<> and spiiitual 
freedom and remained prepared to help actively in die allaiis ol men, il 
the need for it arose It was Agastya, for insiaiiie, nho gave Ram.i the 
weapon and the mantia which gave him additional faciliiiis loi oveicnin- 
mg Rawana in the final encountci Rama’s lemmi i.iiioii was ol a 
different type He, too, gave up his kith and km and du- pleasini's and 
privileges of life, but not at a sliokc. His snuggles vveie spiead out 
thioughout a whole life, each succeeding step loiiimg pisi wlien ihi' mind 
had kaint to adjust itself to the Ucniendous changes m oullook .nul ion- 
duct caused by its piedeces,sor Thus, by the time he was leioimlcd lo 
the loss of the kingdom and of his fathci, he was confioiiled wilIi the loss 
of Ins wife When, after meeting cuoiraous clrffiinines, lie letoveied his 
wife and became installed on the thionc, thcie amse a wliispei ol staudal, 
and he had to banish his wife to the woods though she w.is wilh iliiltl, 
the twins that were his future hens Tong alteiw.nds, Ins silent sonows 
became mitigated a little when he iccogiii/i'd his iliildien and look ihein 
to the palace , but the second oidcal which he imposed on .Siia u'sulled 
in her final disappearance from the caith Lastly, to cimvn his human woes, 

“ Ibtd , VI 49 4-30 
Ibid , VI 105 2-29 , 108 3 4 
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LhclC noppecl up the need £oi killing, oi banishing, I.aksmana ivhcn only 
,i few days more of life remained for them In all these eases, the piin- 
ciplc followed by Rama was that of saci dicing a smaller circle of interests 
when ividei ones had to bo piotectcd, anel of maintaining tranquillity in 
spite of (he pain lesulting fiom such a pioeeduie Thus it was that when 
domestic intcicsts came into clash, he satisfied Kaikcyi and gave up his 
own right to be installed Similaily, when tlneatencd with the danger 
of Ins lieing viewed liy the citi/.cns as a man of impuie ways, instead ol 
as a model of vntue and puiity, he chose to give up Sita, knowing in Jus 
inmost lieait that she would piay Im his success in the obseivame ol the 
soveieign's dlunnui. And lest his woicls should be lalsihed, the m.iti of 
tiuth (hat he was, he ouleied the banishment of the faithful Laksuiana 
There was no situation fiom tvluch he shrank, oi which he did not cncleav- 
oui to sohe, Ol at least smoothen, thiough the application of his piowcss. 
Ills legaul loi (luth and justice, and his leachness to sacidue his inteiests 
to achieve the welf.ue ol othcis. Though AAdmiki lias not, at eveiy tuin 
of the story, stiessed the fact of Rama’s being an imaination of Visnu, 
he has ceitamly biought out \i\idly tliat he was an embodiment ol dJimiua 
m us manilolcl aspects. 


(.ONCII U.SION 

V.ilmiki's IS not (he only Ramdyuna now avail,ible to us. In .Sanskiit 
itself theie is the ,‘ltlliynlina Rdiiidyoua which leminds the leadei at eveiy 
tilin’’" (hat Rama w.ts conscious ol his clivmily at .ill times .ilthough ho 
continued to beh.ive like an oidiiiaiy man, snffeiing p.iliently the soiiows 
that fell to his lot. Many a pom ol latei ye.us’'' h.is di.iu'u inspiiation 
fiom the gloiious histoiy of Rama and has eitlier tianslatcd these 
two Ranidyaijas into the legional languages, oi jirodiiceel oiiginal composi¬ 
tions giving elaborate tieatmciu to p.iilitular episode's P.unteis and 
sculptois have also been chawing then best subji'cts lioni this s.uiecl 
theme, and in diffeient pails of the counliy one may see mighty temples 
erected m honour of Rriina, containing his im.ige in .i heioic pose iviilun 
the shrine, oi his story depulc'd in colouis all ovei the ivalls In the .iftei- 

noons Ol at nights, when woik is ovei and leisuie is available, lieic and 

thctc might also be seen gioups ol devotees, iiuhiding women and 
childien, listening e.igeily lo the exposition ol die lidiiihyiiiui .md imbib¬ 
ing die jHineiples of (Ilittnita .is the .incienis conceived it, ’I'he Moiy- 

tcllcrs aie specially tiained in the ail, thougli (heie may not be much in 

common between then modem peiforniances and those given by the 

c K V'.isiah.i’s .ulvKc lo Bli.ii.il.i .mil llic l.ilk Ui'livccii K.uUi'vT ,ind Rtinia (tl 0) 
Bliavalihiili (Sanskni), TuI.isTiirisa (Ilindi), F/ull.iii.in (M.il.ny.d.ini), fU 
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original chanteis, Ku^a and Lava, the disiijilrs i)£ In all ilu-sc 

ways and many more, the ideals picscntcd Iiy the vige haxc spiead to e\cry 
coiner of the country There is no doubt th.n Raina's i liaiac lei as a lioio 
and as a man of vhtuous action and tlul of Sila as a nindel heiniim have 
been instrumental in shaping the lives of iiianv who genuinelv asjiiic 
after Valmiki has wisely upheld llu* ideal ni tllifVffid ishtih has 

a comprehensive sweep and which enables ns volaiies, niespei ti\e of iheir 
vocation or status in society, to enjoy innei peileition aiul fu-edom while 
dedicating their viitucs to the welfaic of olheis II tins ideal, e\emplilu-d 
by the sage in the motives and aetivilie.s ol his numeious ehaiartevs, 
IS grasped and put into practice, all the eieeds iiia\ sin\i\e ilie piesent 
crisis, woik side by side without the feeling of Iiosiilils, and make people 
intelligent, efficient, and sclf-saciifumg enough to solve the piobh-ins of the 
family, country, or even of the w'oild as a wliole. 
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THE MAHAUHARArA: OS HISTORY AND CHARACTER 


I 

|\Y\, lliURMA, \N1) nil, MAll\mi\R/\iA 

T he plcsi’iU lc\l ()I llu' MaJiTiblmala, llio ‘Ciail Epic oL Itulia’, p.issiug 
Lliioiigli live sL.igcs of 'Jay.i' .uul ‘liliaial.i’, came lo be developed fiom 
a small beginning, Insl imoipoi.uing ihc sloiy ol ihe tiiumph oL the 
Pandavas o\ei the Kain.itas, then the naiiaine in detail ol the entne Bhaiata 
latc.jand Iinally the piesent enc)(lopaedit sal/iuiliasil \aiiiliild (a compila¬ 
tion of a hunched thousand stan/as) (As wo hate it in populai teceustons, 
it icpiesents a hleiaiy activity ol the Indian mind coteiing a tasL peiiod 
ol about eiglU centuiiesj Its m.iin sloiy lelates Lo the vuloiy oL the Pandavas 
ovet the Kaiuavas, ancl as stith it tv.is allied ‘Jayti’, VicLoiy ot 'Tiiumph, 
and was also styled as htsioiy oi ilihasa This histoiy’ol the Liiumph oi 
the Panclatas lot ms the basis ol a populai naualive which was Itunecl into 
a ballad lecited by iiandeiing minstiels It must have been the eailiesl 
leecnstoii ol the epic, and naiiu.illy, must have been in this loim a small 
tc'Xt, s.iy, of .ibout 8,000 to 10,000 slan/as. It is just likely that this leten- 
.siongiew luilhei into a ‘Bhaiata’ with some 21,000 stan/as, ivhen the theme 
ol the woik was enlaiged upon .i liatiictclal wai lielween the tw'o t.isi aimies, 
and may have included at least a buel account ol the ougin ol the lace ol 
the Bhtuaias, the Bhaiala-jan.d ol Vedu anlupiity. 

till'. .StORV IN Ollil INI', 

I'he ‘Bhaiata’ may also have included the oiigin ol the lend wdiith, in its 
later stages, developed into a sent ol an all-India wai, The oiigin of this 
feud IS slated to hate been the desne on the pait oi one Inancit of the 
Kmu race to appiopiiate the Icgilimate plate of the olhei The two bioiheis, 
Dhrtaiaslia and Panelu, tveie physitally handitapped the cme was blind 
and the olhet wms tintlei the ctitse ol a disease’ that rendeicd him incapable 
of begetting cliilcheii So Pandu W'ent to the loiest with his two wives 
KuntT .ind Madil loi letieat .uul died theie, iMadil ascended Ins luneral 
pyie and KuntI lettnned to the city of Hastinaimia tvith the live sons. 'Ehe 
sons of Dhitaiaslia, numbeiing one hiindied, left jealous ol the chikhen 
of Pandu and .stalled ill-tieating and luuassing them in seveial ways. 
Dhitatastia could not lejecL the claims oL the ,son.s of Pandu to a shelter 


R V, in 53 ig 
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in the loyal household. Ho had to .uianf>i hn thru ti.iinm^. ninth in 
those days consisted mostly of the knouledge til and pi.iditt* in tht vieiitc 
of waifare, and as these sons of Pandu. paitit iil.uh lUnnia and Aijutia, 
excelled m then leatnmg, the sons of Dhitaiastia liaied iluiii as a siniuc 
of danger to then supiemacy, Fins nas an additional loason hn the ill- 
treatment to the Pandavas. In tins ill-licatnu'iH. Dnivodliaiia and 
Duhsasana, the fiist and the second of the sons oi Hln i ii.i>(ia. naunally 
took a leading pait, suppoitcd liy .‘lakuiii, the nialiin.d uin h . and kaina, 
a friend of Duryodhana. Theie weie st-stial ottasioii, on nhuli the 
Pandavas pioved then supenoiity tnei the odua sitle . loi iiisiaiite. at the 
tune of the Pancala piincess Draup.icll's .wiyaiiitvin (tier lion oi a linshantl 
from the assembly oL punccs), ivlien tlies ison Ina Ii.ind niidet (he e\<'s of 


the Kauiavas It appealed then c|unc deal that \ nilhialina uoiild soon lie 
the viitual king of the Kuiii-Prifurila lace Hiis higliiened innsotlhana, 
n'ho, m consultation miih his Iricnds, indiited Viullnahna to ])la\ a game 
of dice with Sakunp the cxpeit on Ins side, so that the kiitei uouhl lose m 
the game eveiylhing and would lie ie(|iiiied lo go into e\de I lie game 
of dice was lost by Fudhisthiiti and he had to go into t \de , .nul Iniihei 
insults were showcicd upon Diaup.uli tlu‘ (oinnion vtde of tht' (ue 
Pandavas when she n'as dtagged to the toiiu looni in .1 M.inu thess and 
was called dan (slave) Ihis naliiially eniagtd Pihnn.i and \ipni.i and 
forced them to vow revenge on the nfleudeis So, e\,n ilioiigh thes had 
to go into long exile lasting twelve jeais Im the sake ol Vitdlnslhna. and 


miiam away one mote ycai iiuognilo. at iht end ol die penod they 
demanded their shaie in the kingdom. When this demand teas lelnsed 
they prepaicd themselves foi wat ; Inn the g.ea, uai ninth lasietl hn' 
eighteen days hi ought a vciy costly vitioi) n, Vudlna.liii,i. ihougli he non 
back the kingdom. In oiulinc tins must hate been the stois ol the eailiest 
orm of the epic called ‘Jaya’ or ‘IMiaiata* In cMent die umk tonl.l nm 
have then contained moie than 21,000 sUin/as 


- Ml’ IIU’ rl'iu 

“““"I"® I" i-Mi.iiB'- ii'i' ■niui,,i r „i 
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recension contains 82 13 G stan/is 1 1 .ktin.ilK. dit* noidiein 

MOh (Cl Ed ), I so 33 
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niusL be noted (hat the l)ulk ol the piesent text is a work of ccnUiiies, and 
additions ivcic being made even aftci the fouith centuiy a.d. 

d’he accepted text of the AlaliabJidtala makes mention of its tlnee" 
beginnings, oi opening points. Tln.s need not necessarily be inteipicted 
as maiking tlie bc'ginmngs oi the ‘Jaya’, the ‘Bhaiata’, and the Muhabhdiala, 
But foi the Iiaie mention of ‘Jaya’ in the opening mantra, we get little 
knoivledge alioui it , but theie is mention oi the length ol the ‘Bhaiata’ as 
21,000 stan/as and oi tlic AlnlidblirnaUi as a .Uilasuhasrl sarniiilu As it was 
chllicult to letain in incinmy such a Luge rvoik, it is said that the two 
veisions, the ‘Bhaiata’ and the Alaliablidtala, weie made, but at one placc"^ 
theie IS mention also oi a much shoitci xeision ol alioiit IfiO stan/as, which 
is no othei than the anukrainanikadhydya oi the neiv Ciitical Edition oi the 
Bhandaikai Oiiental Reseaidi Institute, Poona The Asualdyana (iihya- 
Sutra mentions two distinct woiks, the ‘Bliaiata’ and the Alahdbhdiata. 
AVe aie not in a jiosttion to hx tiie dates oi the coiiipositions oi the tlnee 
foims oi the ejnc with any amount oi ceitainty 'Wiiiteimt/ seems to be 
light w’heti he s.iys. 'One date of tlie Alahdbhdniia does not exist at all’ 
That loim oi the t'pic, lefeiied to as the ‘Bhaiata’ oi tlie Alahdbharala, did 
not extst in the ^’edlc peiiod, and it wms little knenvn in the land of 
Buddhism It iheiefoie must have Iieeii composed eluting the peuod, say, 
horn the louith centuiy n.c. to the louith centuiy a ii By the lomth 
centuiy ad, the MaJuibharala' must have altiuned its piesent bulk oi 
about H2,()(!() stan/as, and have conio to be populaily called a snla\dha\ri 
sani/iitii, .Small alteialions .ind additions continued to be ni.ide even aftei 
the louith centuiy ad, as the conipaiison oi the noitheiii and southein 
lecensions would indicate. 

It has been show'll abore that the main sioiy oi the MaJuibhdrula 
lelales to the stuiggle betw'ceii the uvo blanches oi Bhaiata’s nice, the 
Kauiavas and the Panclavas In itseli this .stoiy w'ould not, oi .should not, 
give us a volume of more than 10,000 staiuas, even on oiii allow'ing ior it 
a latitude for the epic style The huger bulk found in the latei stages 

'’//)!(/, I t SI) ^ ibui, i ]. tia 

“ IIk’ cdUiii l)uiucl>\ 111 IS'tC) fioiii C.alciUl.i is ilic I’.ulicsl piimwi cdiimn .iiiil 

iO|)UscMls tlie viilg.Uc l('\l ol llu' MatmbhmaUi. Itic odiuoiis ui [mlln foiiu issui'd by (>,uip.iL 
Kiish.in|i 111 s.ik.i 17')‘) (ad 1H77) .iiid by (;o|),il N.it.iy.m ol liomb.iy lu ad I'll'i .lie s.ud lo 
u'pu'sdil ibe lc\l ol Nil,ilv,ui|h.i, Ibci wi'll known comnu'iiliiloi ol llic Mahnbhantla, 'tlu' 
Kninbli.iUon.iin I'diiioii, (I.iiiiiinp lo be ni.uiily b.ised on sovilhein Iiidi.iii m.imisiU|)ls, piesenis 
buL .1 coinposilt I eliidit V( isioii 1’ 1’ S .SiiMii's I'dilion, liowevei, u'|iu'sc'nls smubcin Indi.ni 
ni.iiuisnipl li.utilion snimwli.il lullei, but i.innol lie s,dd lo be ,i nilii.d idilioii even loi tlie 
soiiibeui Jiidi.m ni.iiiiisei qils , tins b.is hem shown by llic l.ile V .S Snklli.ink.ii '1 be new 
edilion of llie MtihiihhmtiUi, iiuiiiumed .iliove, is .idinitled Iiy sdiol.iis lo be Lhv iiiiu.d edilion 
111 ihe (oiicit stiise ol Ibe leiiii 15y l')S<) il li.is piibbsbed Icn Ixniiuti', (oinplelely, ii.iniely, 
Tdi, Sobha, Jmnyaha, Vinila; Uclyof'ii, IMiisma, Dtonti, Kinnn, SI}1, (iiul Siiiij>nhn V.iils of Llie 
Mlii/i and sanh-lxtixfuns aie in llie I’jcss, and a lew iiioie .ue niidei pieiiaialuni W'lieii .ill 
Lhe eigliiecii jmninm :ne publisbed in Ihis edilion, it will li.ive kept iii Llie hands of sdiokus 
all Lhe inatcnal loi a higliei iiiticisin of llic epic 
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of die dc\'clopincm, of die epic must have been due to addiiious of 
naiiatives about some prominent membeis of the lacc ivith a view to 
magnify their gieatiiess; desciiption of the giandcur of pcisoaages like 
Bhisma, insertion of stones legaiding the birth of tlie Pandavas and 
Kamavas and then tiaining , explanation of the supeiioiiiy ol one blanch 
over the oihci in qualities appiopriatc to the Ksaliiya lace ; discussion 
about the question of succession and the methods adopted by die Kaiiiavas 
to sec the Pandavas out of the field, and inclusion of othei nicidcius of 
inaltrcatmcnt, exile, stay at Vnala’s totiil, attempts at selllenient and 
failuie, Kisna's exhoitation known as the Bhagavad-Glla, and the liatiicidal 
war £oi eighteen days, and the victory ol the Panilavas—all these might have 
constituted in a way the tvoik called the ‘Bhaiata’ This ‘Bbaiata’ in couise 
of time attained a sanctity ivhich laiscd it to the sUiLus ol llie Veda , iii fact, 
It ivas called the hfth Veda. When the Vedas lieiaiiie a scaled liook lo 
women, ^udras, and degraded oi nncultuicd Biriliinanas, the oiil) souiie oL 
leainmg left to them was this ‘Bhaiaia’ Fiom lime lo lime the ‘Bhaiala’ 
received additions and amphhcations hcie and ihcic , it uould seem that 


a conscious effort was made to conveit it into a dcposiUny ol all knowledge 
and tvisdom of the human lacc. The jnesent bulk ol ihe epic is tleaily 
due to the addition of cxtiaiicous iiiatici such as genealogies moslly ionnd 
111 the Sambhauapaioan, a sub-section of the Atlipu)imti, and ihe addiiioii 
of episodes, some of which have the length ol an epic ^Ve liavc- thus the 
stones of ^akuntala and Duhsanta oi DusyaiUa, Y.iyati, Nala and DauiayaniT, 
Rama, Savitii and Satyavat, and scvci.il olheis, and .ilso a Luge uiunbc'i oL 
smallci stones If we measuic the bulk of these nauatives, ii vould e.istly 
covci more than one-fourth of the whole epic Anoiher soiuce ol iiifkition 
IS long and monotonous desciiptions of battles I'liis Hem m.iy account 
foi about 20% of the total bulk Lastly comes didactic inaltei such <is is 
contained m the Bhagauad-GUa found m the Bhlsmapai vdii, the sub- 
pamans on raja-dhatma, apad-dha}ma, and moksa-dhiu ma ni the ,5c7ihi- 
paruan, and also similar topics in the Anusasanapayvan. 'Fhe chd.iclic 
mattei covers moic than 30% ol the tot.al volume, leaving for the main 
story only 10,000 stanzas, oi so. 


Over and above the eighteen pin van, oi the Maluibhruala, theie is one 
pawan, called the Hauuamsa, winch ni the colophon ol the woik ilsell is 
called a hula or supplement of the epic I'his p<uoan is divided into 
hice sub-/;«n;cw^, ihe I-Ianuanikipin van, the Viwi,piu oan, .ind (he Bliavnya- 
pawan the total numbei of the chaptens being 317 and slan/as over 1(,,0()0, 
The hist mh-pawan is a Purana m itself, and, m aclchtion (o Ic'gends it 

oTk Sives an accomn oi .he lilc 

Kisna, and the thud speaks of the lutnie, I’hc matciial of the 
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Haiii'ciuisa seems (o have lieen cliawa irom ihe Ulirii>^ih’(tl<i, Bliaoisya, 

and other Put anas. 'I’hcie aie good mart} .sections m thts woiL lavishly 
gloiifying Ki.sna and the MalmhhTnnia 'Ihe HcDiiHDusa is cleatly wiiUcn 
much laLci than the test of the Alnhabfiuinta, and does not possess the 
elegance and the high nicnal pin pose of the epic. 

niVIStON tNMO I’.VkVANS 

We have no cleat tncluations when the Mahablmata tras cliMclecl into 
eighteen l)H) 0 (in\ AdnntUng that the oiigmal lot in ol the epic, shonlcl 
contain ahont 1(),(M)0 Mau/as, a nnnihei appioMinately lejiiesenling the 
volume oi the piesenl text of the Adilmriuui in the Poona Chitical Edition, 
we may piesnmc that the [intcan division came into play at a much later 
date The eighteen of tlie Mahabluiratn and the .supplement 

Hanoamki, as tve have it now .tie all of nnecjnal length, the smallest 
MaJiupinslIiuniha which loims the scvenleenth pawan hating only 120 
stan/as, while the higgcst, the sdnii, having as m.iny as 11,.^)2.'') st.m/as The 
Scinti and AniisfiMinn logetliei covet ovei 21.000 stan/as, almost one-lonrth 
of the entile Maliablidrala I, theielote, think that m the sPiRC of 

the epic, theie may not have heen division of the woik into paumns-, it 
may have been intiodncecl m the second .stage, Init cten iheie the number 
may not have lieeii mote llian thiee oi lour 'When, howevei, the epic 
attained its piesenl Imlk, the wotk got diMclecl into /ic/iec/m oi Books, 
nttrabeimg ciglileen, a iinmhet whicli became' .somc'wlial iiallotved tis the 
number of days taken liy tlie liattle in nhicli tlie P.'nul.n.is weu' vie toi tons 
was also c'lghtceii. Ihe same may he said alioiil tlie wh-patomn trlncli 
accoiclmg to tlie sonihein lecensioii nnmbei 2,000 

'tut C IF.tRAC I Ml OF IIM M\l I \»IT\R M'\ 
hfallhetv Ainold, delinmg tiie epic loini ol poeiiv said that tlie mam 
stoty must lelale to high jieisonages and that its language and metie 
shonlcl be simple and digmded It should conlam \igoions dialogues It 
shonlcl have inteilndes in the loim ol episodes It must h.i\e a high and 
noble pill pose lit the light of this definition, we can sniely call the 
Ma!ial)lia>ata an epic pat r\(rllriKr. 'I he stoty lelales to high peisonages 
belonging to the hallmved tace oi the Bhaialas nl high anliqnily. I’he 
meties einployed in the epic ate simple, being mostly aiiti.sliiltli and 
liidiiblt and the language’ used is simple, soiioions, and dignihed 'I'lieie aie 
a niimbei ol lacy cli.ilognes heie and iheie, and .i huge lunnbei ol episodes. 
The ittotal objective ol the woik is pioji.igalion ol the Eieinal Law, 
coveting the loin hnman \alties —c//nnnm, ailba, kdiiia, and ittohyt Of 
these, the Inst is to be tegaidecl as the most talnable lieasme In fact. 
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the note o£ dhatma iDeuneates the entire poem, and is concisely cxpiesscd 
in the famous couplet 

OrdhvabdJiuy-viraumyeM na ca kascit ii noti nidtn, 

Dhannad arthaka kdmaica va dhatmah kim na scvyatc? 

The introductoiy chaptei o£ the epic nanatcs ni detail seveial other 
objectives—one o£ which is being an eternal soince ol inspuation to fuluie 
poets, but dharma is the supreme teaching o£ tins epic, and so it is tightly 
regarded as the fifth Veda. 


II 

In sharp contrast with the practical unanimity wluth picvails among 
scholais as to the oiigni o£ the NlaJidbJtatala^ theic is ti tvhdc' dilleience of 
opinion among them regarding its growth and natuie. Scvcial coudicting 
theories have been propounded by them to explain the use of (he Mahd- 
bhdmta, which may bioadly be gtouped undei thice headings—the analytic 
school, the synthetic school, and the LiadiLional view I'he (laditional 
view will be dealt with after consiclciing the analylit and ihe .sjiuheuc 
schools 


THE THEORY OF THE ANAIY'ilO S( IIOOI, 

The filst impression a ciittral readci would gel fiom thc' Mululblidiala 
IS that It IS not the composition of a .single authoi, not even ol those ol one 
geneiation , he soon notices that it is an assemblage of lietoi ogenenus 
elemeiiLs—a compilation involving many authois of vaijiiig abilities, who 
added a consideiable amount of adventitious maltei to thc oiigiiial epic 
nucleus ftoni time to time Thc great epic m its piescnt loim is the out¬ 
come of a long and continuous literary activity d'his is the .stalling 
point of the theory which aims at reaching die epic nudeiis liy seveie 
dissection Thc analytic school assumes that tlic MahtdiJunata does not 
confoim to Matthew Arnold’s definition of thc epn, actniding to wliuh 
‘the subject of the epic poem must be some one gieai coni])lex action’, 
and argues that whatcvei i,s didactic, episodic, oi not m any tvay lelated 
to the epic stoiy, did not form pait of thc original epu 'I'lieie au', again, 
as the analytic school would show, disciepancles in tlie Maltrdiliaiiila whu h 
are inexplicable on the hypothesis of unity of authoisln]i, as m.iintamed 
by the synthetic school. Further, fortified as it is by the suiijioit liom the 
tradition based on the express statement in thc Miduddia) ala itself that it 
had thiee diffeient beginnings and thiee difTcient foims, thc analytic 
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theory has found gcncud acccpi.uKc among the Emopean scholars, and has 
been accepted to a great extent hy Indian scholars. Here a hrrel rcicrcnce 
may be nradc to the \'iews oi the nraur supporters of tire arralytre school, 
in the dnonological order 

Lassen, who may he said to have iiiaugui'ated the nrodein critical 
study of the Alalmbhaiatu, subjected the epu to a complete analysis 
According to him, the einc as recited Iiy .‘Saiinaka was its second recension, 
rdriclr he places Irettveeii 100 and 'HiO itc., and winch, be holds, was tlieie- 
aftei augmented by intei [lolations ol a Kisnile natuie alone. Sorensen’s 
attempts at recoust) uc ting the ejiic resulted m his obtaining at Inst an 
echnem of some 27,000 stan/as, winch he later ie|ec(ed in lavotii ol what 
he dedal eel to he the oiignial, genuine epic, contamiiig seven or eight 
thousand stan/as This Ui-Mahrihhaiata, Soieirscn said, was ol the nature 
of a saga wliitlr did not contain roiitiadictions, repetitions, or digressions 
and which teas the composition ol a single mspiied poet On the basis 
of the Nature myth hypothesis then m vogue, Ludwig regarded the Maha- 
hhanila as an allegoiu.il jroeiti on the struggle between the sun and the 
darkness ol the night In bis view the cajrture of the Kuruksetra by the 
Bhaiatas, the conledetation of the live tubes, and so loilh, constituted tire 
historical kernel ol the MiihabhTiutla Later wiriers coneeirtialed on 
theoii/ing about the natuie and diaiactei ol the ‘ejric luideus’ and 
formulating the ciiieiia loi disciimin.iling the genuine from the spurious 
This analytic metliod icsiclied its higliesi watcnniaik m Hopkins, rvlio dated 
the dilleicnl sl.iges of the develojrmeiil ol lire einc as follows (1) the 
‘Bhaiata’ lays ('100 ire.) , (2) the Moliriblidiala tale wiili the Panckivas as the 
heroes (100-200 iic); (3) didactic interpolations (200 lio-Air. 200), and 
(4) later adclilions (ad 200-100), with (5) occasional aiiiphlic.itions (aftcT 
A.ir 400) 


'I in INVI RSION nil-ORY 

In oiclc'i to explain the ‘inhcac-m contrachclion’ siilrsisting betu'cen 
the stoi> and the ‘moiar sought to he inculcated by the epic nr Us present 
form, as exemphlied hy the \iiterry ol the Paiiclavas stijrpoiled by Kisiia, 
thiougli deceits and liaucls jriactisecl by llic-m nr complete disregard ol the 
rules ol righteous war laic, Adoll Holt/mann st.utecl an ingenious theory, 
later on staled by Hopkins as lire ‘inversion iheoiy’ Accoiihng to this 
iheoiy, ihc' Kauiavas rs'cie the heroes ol the oiigmal M(ilidblid)(il(i •, and it 
IS .IS a result ol seveial successive leiuleiitious revisions, that it Imally 
received m the twellth ceiituiy its |)ic'sent lor in, which gloiihes the 
Paiiclavas as its heioes, I hough the tbeoiy was advocated hy Lassen, 

Wmtcinit/, and Meyer, it was cntici/ed by Barth, Levi, Pischel, Jacobi, 
II—8 b7 
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Oldenberg and Hopkins Theories analogous lo the ‘invcision ihcoiy’, 
supporting the inversion of the original epic, were foiniulatcd subsequently 
by L von Schroeder and Grierson, suggesting different reasons for the 
inversion Curiously enough. Holtzmann. Schroeder. and Giicison suggested 
mutually contradictory motives for the inversion, ivhich fact goes against 
the validity of the hypothesis itself. There is no cxLcinal evidence to 
support the inversion theory, the epic itself being its .sole basis . and the 
theory views only one side of the shield, completely ignoiing the other. 
The Kauravas are. indeed, equally guilty, unscrupulous, and sinful—'only 
they are discreet and diplomatic in the extreme’ “ 


CRITICISM OF THE ANAIYTIC THEORY 
The analytic theory, winch seeks to restore the lost epic nucleus, 
results from a superficial study of the Mahabharata and insuflicicnt under¬ 
standing of its meaning, its basic plan, and the aim of its aulhois The 
episodic matter, to which the western scholais take exception, is not 
secondarily introduced, but pait of the original plan of providing institu¬ 
tion for the common man in dharma in a popular foim ; and so it scivcs 
the distinct purpose of filling in 'temporal hiatuses’,' accoiding lo Pisani. 
Being part of the orignal plan, the episodic clement has been evenly 
distributed at suitable places without in any way intenupiing ihe couise 
of narration or disturbing the balance of the epic as a whole. Il may be 
observed that whereas the Aranyaka-, Sdnli-, and Aiiuirnnna- paninns teem 
with so-called episodic and didactic digressions, tlic jim lions of the c'pic 
dealing with rapid action, as in the Sabha-, Vudla-, Saitplika-, and .Shi- 
paruans have practically no didactic oi episodic element Fuillier, ancient 
Indian standards of literary criticism, holding moral cdificalinn as the chief 
aim of any work, arc to be applied to ihc Mahabhmaln, and these need 
not conform to the definition of an epic in some foicign liIeiaLiiie Crcalivc 
authois in all ages are not fettered by aesthetic slanckirds and text-book 
lules, and theie is no justification for the surgical opeiation on, oi the 
excision of, any limb of the epic on subjective consideiations The melhod 
of athetizing, or marking as spurious, passages on the basis of higher ciiti- 
cism-—■though legitimately ‘applied to comjiatativcly moic leteni and also 
much simpler works about whose histoiical context we liappeii (o lie beller 
informed’—has been found completely bioken down even in ihcst' cases," 
The application of the analytic method, m the case of (he Mahal)ha)ala, 
would lead us, not to one source but to many souiccs. Moieovei, the 
nucleus that we may possibly be able to 'cli.scovci in oiii analytical 


“ SiilcLhankai, Meaning, p 17 
“ SuKthankar, oft cit, p 30, 


’ Feihdiiifl 7 homat, j) 170 
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adventures' is in all piobability likely to be 'niciely a piojeetion of our 
own feeling’.'’ 


IIIE 'UIl'ORY m- HIE SYxNlHE'IIG SCHOOL 

On the failure of the analytic method to aiiive at any useful or 
intelligent icsult, attempts wcie made to undeistand the epic as a unified 
composition Oldcnlieig, however, chaiacteii/ed the supposition that the 
Mahahhatala was a unihed and haimonious whole as a ‘.sticniilic monstios- 
ity’. No doubt, the [?iiiiia jmte impression cieated by tlie epic is ‘of 
being a bi/aiie and meaningless actumulation of heterogeneous elements’. 
Soon, hoivever, this impicssion yields place to the idea of a unified tind a 
peifcctly balanced ivoik. By excluding extianeous mattci, Soiensen had 
arrived at the Ur-Mahabhaiata which he declaied to lie the ivoik of a single 
author Accoiding to Dahlniann, who is the main exponent of what 
Hopkins dubbed as tlie ‘.synthetic thcoiy’, (1) the Mahabhmaia is a unilicd 
work, a single oiganic whole, in which the didactic and epic elements have 
been artistically welded together by a single inspiied diaskeuast keeping 
in view a definite plan and put pose; (2) the epic story was invented merely 
for the jnupose of illustiating maxims of law, and (3) the date of this 
composition, oi compilation, ivas not latei than the filth century b c. 
While agu'cing with Dahlniann in regaicl to tlu' Inst pait of his theory 
about the unity of ann and iilan in the woik, Jacobi and Baith, and also 
Sukthankar, did not accept the latter paiL of it. I'he Ciitical Edition of 
the Malmbliaiala has amply clemoiistiated that huge blocks of the text of 
the vulgate (which was the text used by Dahhnann) aic comparatively late 
inteipolations. Hence Dahhnann’s text iii its entirety cannot go back to 
the filth ccntuiy b.c:. 


HIE 'IRADIl’IONAL VIEW 

The tiaclitional view, as given m the Maliabhcnata it,self, accepts as 
Its author Vyasa, 11110 was known also as Krsna Dvaipayana and who 
IS mentioned as the son of Parasara and Satyavati A close lelationship is 
established bctivcen Vyasa and the hcioes of the epic by icpicscnting him 
as the iiiocicatoi of Dlntaiastia and Panrlu on Vicitravhya’s childless 
widows Amba and Ambfilika by Utvhalc., After pcifonning penance, Vyasa 
composed tlie ‘Bharaia’ of 21,000 ver.ses, which, accoidmg to the learned, 
IS Us extent, excluding the ^ipakliydnas To this was appended a chapter 
compiising the contents of the various patuam Vyasa taught this ‘Bharata’ 
to his son Suka and other de.scrving and piomising students including 
Vaisampayana. 

• Ibtd , p. 31. 
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There is a refeience to another composition by Vyasa, compiising six 
million stanzas and poi Lions ol which weie sung among the gods, manes, 
gandharuas, and mankind; this is a veiy late interpolation in the epic, 
and need not be considered in this context The reference to the riddles 
(liuta-slohas) composed by Vyasa to puzzle Ganesa, who agiced to become 
his scribe on the stipulation that his pen should not cease ivuting for a 
moment and who modified it subsequently by stating that lie tvould cease 
wilting whenever he failed to comprehend anything, is a luithei iiuei- 
polation in the already interpolated Brahina-Gancsa e})isode,‘“ lendeiing 
invalid all speculations based on it. 


THE THREE BEGINNINGS 

The Mahabhdrata states that the suLa (called Sauti m llgia.siavas) 
heard the epic recited at the snake sacrifice of Janainejaya by Ahiisatnpayana 
to whom It had been imparted by his pieccptor Vyasa, .ind that suln in 
turn, being entreated by (he sages assembled in the Naimisa loicst, related 
It to them as the Mahabhdmta, clurmg the saciifuc pcrioinicd liy .'saunaka. 
In the follotring stanza the Mahahhanala speaks oi its three beginmiigs: 

Manvadi bharalam keetd dslViddi laflui'lnDc, 

Tathopancaradyanye uiprali samyag adlnyalc " 


The,se are (1) manvadi (beginning wtih Mann), i e. Ironi Ihe veiy begmnuig 
of the present Mahdbhmala, immediately after the invocatoiy vei se {mahgnla- 
sloka), followed by the dialogue between Sauti and the sage's <U JSaunaka's 
hermitage, (2) dstlkadi (beginning with AstTka), i c. fioin tlie destiipiion 
of the snake sacrifice of Janainejaya, where .stalls ihc Aslikajxt) onn ; and 
(3) upancardch (beginning with Upaiicaia), i c fioin the toimiieiuciueiu of 
the actual nariation of the history of the Bhaiatas, rvlicie begins the 
Amsdvaidrapaivaii 

These three lefer respectively to the thiec beginnings of tlie Alalia- 
bhdiata as recited by the suta from chapter one, by Vai'^ampayana fioin 
chapter thirteen, and by Vyasa from chapter fiLty-foiu, of the Gniical luhuon 
of the Mahdbhdraia (corresponding respectively to tliajilcis one, ilmicen, 
and fifty-nme, of the Bombay Edition) I’he lexis leciled by ilu'se sages 
were respectively taken to be ‘Jaya’, the ‘Bbaraia’. and ilic MahuhhruuUu and 
the extent of the lattei two was said lo be 2-1,(K)0 and 100,HOO ,s7o/ms le.spec- 
tively Some scholars take the extent of Vyasa‘s woik ‘Jaja’ to lie K,800. 
The opinion among scholars differ concerning the dates ol these' tlnee 
redactions and the identity of then airthors Hie stan/a on rvhuh P P. .S. 
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Sastn bases his viei\' tluiL the computation of the Mahablmata is 100,000 
ilokas if counted along ivilli minoi nallclti^'Cs, occius among the inteipolated 
stamas m the Ciitital Edition.’*■ 

RISl Ol' 'ini- MAIIABUaRATA 

That the ceiitial theme of the MahcihhaiaLa rcpiescius the stoiy of the 
great trar said to have Iiecn fought in limes of yoie betivcen ihe sons of 
Dhitaiaslia and Pandu for tlic throne of Haslinapuia is almost undisputed. 
How lioin this saga ilic epu giew into the present Mahablmata is now 
considered, ^Vmteruil/'' and olheis stale that the epic nucleus assumed 
the pieseiu foini of the Mahablmata by additious ol different kinds 
including (1) legendaiy maltei fiom the liaidic lepeiloiic having but a 
casual connection, oi hating no comiection, with the epic hcioes, (2) myths 
and legends of Birihinanic oiigiii and didactic sections peitaming to 
BnThmanit jihilosophy, ethics, and law, stressing the supeiunity of the 
Brahman.is, (0) cosmological, genealogical, and gcogiaphical matter, and 
local myths; (1) myths ol Visnu, and latci, ol Siva, (.1) fables, paiable.s, 
faiiy tales, and moial stoiies; ((i) ascetic pocLiy; and (7) piosc pieces and 
Birihmanical legends and mmal talcs, cmtiuiy, oi paitly, in piose Accord¬ 
ing to Pi,sain,’" the latest wiitcr on the subjecl, the ihapsodic elements 
tuili/cd by the autlioi ol the Mahablmata, coming lioiii chlfeient souiccs, 
compiiscd (1) the old 'Bhaiala' and the Maluiblmala knoivn to the author 
ol the Amilayaiia (iilixa-Salia and perhaps to Panini; (2) single einsodcs 
lelating to the heioes ol the Bhaiala saga, their loielatheis, and oihei famous 
kings and Maiiinis; (li) edilying upahhyanas, iciigiotis and inoi.il teachings, 
tiadiLions about ilitha\ (hol> sjiois), etc. , (1) tiaditioiis about the pie-eiiii- 
ncncc ol the Bialmianas, of sacufices, etc , (')) didactic paits; (ti) pio.se 
pas.sages in mutation oi the Birdimaiia liteiature '1 he pie-existing matciial, 
Pisani adds, was tvmea itUo a nnilied whole, accoiding to a pie-planned 
design, by the autlioi who added cications ol Ins own, smoothed down 
dillcienies, removed contiadiciions, and inlioduccd modilications in other 
■ways The final aiulicir, oi rcdactoi, ol the Mahablmata is taken by Pisani 
to be a Bnihmana, and on .Sukthaiikai's aiuhonty, he was a Bhrgu. 

'ini' BIIAlUtAVA I'll'MtNIS IN 'I lit, tl’IC 
Suktliaiikui’s U'searches into the Bliaigava matenal in the Mahabhcuala 
have supplied us tvith a clue to the noluLkm ol the Mahabhatala as an 
Epos (unwritten iiaiiaUve iioeliy cciebiatmg lacidents of heiou tiaditicm) 

“iU/j/i (B), T 1, Kllli 1(12.1, (Ui t(l). 27*. P 11 .S.isOi, Mahnhtmxaa (Southcin 
Itciciision), \'()I I, iiUiod , ))]), \ \i 
'MVmlcniil/, UII.. 1, pp US'I'lB 
<>1) cit , pp 1731 
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. , / T rnmhined^' He finds tliaL the Bhaigat'd 

and Rechlsbuch (a a utakhyana'! tonld not have been the 

matenal, concen.med mostly n wtlhottl 

wnrk of Vvasawho, according to tiaclition, conipuseLi , 

repisod c matter ; nor can it be assigned to Vaisampayana Vyasa s diiect 

rp^le, Who mmtod tt » "L'’ 

Serrir*"™; otS ■^tat. l,.to am hot 

the ‘frame story’ recording Sauti’s recitation in the piescnce of hoiigaya 
Saunaka clearly indicates that the ‘Bhrirata’ had, at a ciitical stage of us 
evolution, passed into the exclusive sphere of the Bhigus thiough the 
medium the wandering minstrels. The Bhigus, idio had specialued in 
dharma (established law) and mti (right conduct), 

incorporating a large mass of didactic material, mostly in the Mi- and 
Anmasana- parvans , thus they laised the MaJmbhciiala to (he rank of a 
Smiti, and combined popular instruction and edification along iv.th enter¬ 
tainment The didactic interlude foims, in fact, an intogial pait of the 
oiiginal poem in its only form known to us, and the didactic and the 
narrative ingredients represent the two aspects of one and the same ccntial 
ideas of imparting the knowledge of dharma. I he fact that this hotelo- 
geneous mass, the strange admixture of the epic inth the diminia and mil 
elements, presents an apparently homogeneous chaiacter is cxplicalne on the 
assumption that the epic remained for some time in the exclusive iiossession 
of the Bhargavas as their close literaiy preserve, The Bhaigavas thus took 
from the iulas the ‘Bhaiata’ and gave back the Malidbhduiia us the comnion 
property of all, which still retained its traditional association with A''yrisa. 
Sukthankar held the view that all attempts to airivc at the epic nucleus is 
futile He further stated ‘that all attempts to explain it (i.e. the Maha- 
bhdrata) merely as an evolute of some hypothetical epic nucleus aic nieicly 
examples of wasted ingenuity’ ‘The Bhrgus’, he added, ‘have to all appeai- 
ances swalloived up the epic nucleus such as it was, and digested ii com¬ 
pletely; and It would be a hazardous ventuic now to leconstiucL the lost 
Ksatriya ballad of love and war.’" 

THE EPIC ITS RECENSIONS, VERSIONS, AND C.RI I'lCAI IE XT 
A critical study of the manusciipt material has shotvn that the Alaha- 
bhmata has come down to us in two main lecensioiis, the nouhcin and tlic 
southern, coriespondmg to the main types of Indian stiiiits '1 Iicso icteli¬ 
sions have been subcliviclecl into versions according to the dilfcient [inn incial 


” 'The Bhigus and the Bharala 
SUE, I. pp 278-337 

“Sukthankar, Meaning, p 110 


A TeU Ilistoiital Study,' illORI, XVIII, pp 1-70, 
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scupts In which the text has been handed down. Thus, the northern 
recension comprises the Sarada or Kashmm, the Nepali, the Maithih, (he 
Bengali, and the Devanagau veisions. The southern recension, has given 
the Telugu, the Grantha, and the Mahiyalam versions There arc numerous 
differences, divergences, deviations, and discrepancies of several kinds, 
between the northern and the southern recensions Tire southern receirsion 
is considerably longer than tire northern one ; this excess in volume is due 
not mciely to the repeated addition of fresh passages and episodes through¬ 
out the rvotk, but other factois as well. As compared with the iroithein 
recension, ‘wliicli is distiirctly vague, unsystematic, sometimes even inconse¬ 
quent’, the southern recension 'impresses us by its precision, schciiiatiyation, 
and thoroughly practical outlook’.'” 

The comiilctc editions of the Mahabha)ala hitherto published cannot 
be taken to represent either of the recensions mentioned above. The 
Critical Edition of the Maluibhaiala that is being published by the Bhandai- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, is based on a very huge irumlier 
of representatnc manuscripts, and it fully utilizes the tcstimonia consisting 
of commentaries, adaptations, epitomes, parallel versions, citations, early 
tiamslations, and the like. Besides the constitulc'd text, it records rrot only 
the diveigent readings of any importance, but .ilso every line or stanza, 
including the .seemingly most nielevant ones, actually found nr a Maha- 
bhataia manusciiiit collated lor the edition, tiuis piesentmg a digest of the 
manuscript tradition of the Mahabhauila extending over nearly a thousand 
years Tire editors have tried to reach, in it ‘tire fornr rvhich lire poem Iracl 
before its spreading through India . . . llie aiclieiype winch stands at the 
basis of the diffcient recensions and blanches of iiachiions’,”" It does not 
claim to be a reconstruction of the Ui-Mahribhaiala or tlie Ili-Bliaiata, nor 
is It an exact replica of the poeirr as recited by Vaisampayana before 
janamejaya ‘It only claims’, as modestly pul by Suklliankar, ‘to be the 
most ancient one (i c text) according lo the cliicct line of tr<insmissioir, purer 
than the others in so far as it is fiee fioiir the obvious errors of copying and 
spurious additions’.”' 

Till' Rl'TONSIRUCrilON OF I HE CRIHC'.AI, TEXT 
A lirief lefeience to tlic piinciples followed nr constituting the text ol 
lire Ciitical Edition may not Ire out of place heie Clomplete concord 
between the noithern and soutiiCTir recensions is accepted by (be cditois 
as the greatest mdicatioir of originality Where two classes of manuscripts 

Siilvthaiikai, PtoU'gdvii'iw, p XXXVI, SiU/, I, 13 
-‘“I’isani. /t/107{/, XXIX, p S03 Puilrgomriw, n C.l . SMF p 120 

--Cf Sukihankai, Pujlcgomena, pp I,XXVI IT ; AliOIU, XVI, pp 00 01, /hnnynkn- 
ptmid)!, Iiuiotl , p will, SME, I. pp 100 IE, 24f), 150 
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agiee on a textual unit in opposition to othci two rlasscs, piofoioiicc is given 
to that side on which the Kashmiri manusciipts stand. Tlic readings that 
suggest best how the other reachngs might have aiisen aic selected 
Interpretation ts given precedence over emendation, and the more diilicnlt 
readings are preferred to the simpler ones Iliatnses in tlie text, iiiegalai 
sandhis, and grammatical and metrical niegulaiitics, arc retained ivherc 
they are supported by manuscripts, and in case.s wheic tlu' vaiiatils nr the 
manuscripts could be explained on the assumption of attempts at icguhni/'a- 
tion of the manuscripts Where the balance of manusciipt cnidence is 
equally divided, showing disconcerting parallelism, and the icMclings are 
deemed 'less than certain’, the fact is indicated Iry wary lines undei tlic 
constituted text The peculiar conditions of the text tiansmission has 
necessitated an eclectic but cautious utili/ation of all cl.isses of manusciipt 
in preference to reliance on a single codex Despite tliese diflicultics and 
limitations, the text-reconstruction of such a fluid text is not so discouraging 
as might appear at first sight. For one thing, Llieve is a (onsulei.ilrU* portion 
of the text where the northern and southcin iccen.sions me in full tigi eeineiit, 
and secondly variants, at least really important ones, do not exist, Fruiliei, 
the agreement between the versions having the least chantes ol nuiiu.d 
borrowings or contamination (eg, Saiacla and Mala}.ilam) nnesis a laiily 
large proportion of the text with an amount of ceri.iini), '1 he element of 
uncertainty hangs around a small poition only 


As It IS to be expected, the constituted text is by no means sinootb in 
comparison with the vulgate text, which is fanly le.idalile and wliidi at 
places would appear to be even better than the toimm, on ticcouni of the 
continuous efforts taken by geneiations of .monymoiis stliol.iis and poets to 
make it smooth, interesting, and popular The consiiinied text inlieiiis 
from the old poem several archaisms and loose consluicHons ; i( Jacks 
syntactical concord and htciaiy finish, and also iias main (oniMtlic I'lons 
and superfluities These shoitcomings arc inoic than bahiiued In the iact 
that It eschews fiom the text puerile modem aicielions and obvious eiiom 
ol repetition ; and at the same Lime it .solves many a textual iiddle lesulimg 
from long-standing conupLions and unskilful conllalions 'I he lonsinuied 
text oi the Critical Edition excludes scvcial jiass.iges which iiadnion has 
been hitherto associating with the Mahdblmuiln.^' and (lien exclusion may 


miiaailously cloUiiiiff biMLrnnr 

I’dnvlavas in the Sfliifafcnnwfi tiic'icnioiaimn r,r A,' esilcd 

the rescue of the EaX anV ih^ SI, •'■“1 

DurgaituUa m the Vmita- ,md Blmma- lianmm ‘»i,I il3 . ; 

Sveta in t!i( Blu^mnbawan one clianfpi fmm"< ‘TyOlunis episode ol llu de,il)i of 
tile Icnglhy SodaSmajahiya in the Drmaparvan ''"""'ii^rtOVM in tlu V(hou,,ijmivmi , ,ind 
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prima facie appear as dcLracLing from the beauty of the work ; but it is no 
loss at all The manusciipts piove that all these passages iclegated to the 
foot-notes or appendix have been but lecent additions; and besides, on 
liteiaiy and aesthetic grounds, their excision from the constituted text is 
perfectly justified. 

1(11. C.IIARAGIFR OF HIE MAIIABHARATA 
Finally, turning to the chaiactei of the Malidblianila, \vc find that 
several scixolais, including Dahlniann, Inidwig, and Lassen, whose views 
about die use of the MnhdbJid)ala liave been mentioned cailicr, have denied 
histoiical lealily to the poem and olleied symbolic oi allegorual explana¬ 
tions Lassen, for instante, legaided the ihamalis pcnsonac of the epic not 
as ordinary human beings Inu as histoiical conditions Inidwig pressed 
into seivite the Natuie myth foi picsenting a symbolic inteipictation of 
the epic Recently Lac him Dhai Inouglit in tlie idea of the solar myth, 
Usas, dragon of daikness, and so on, foi explaining the Mahdhhcnala. 
Accoichng to D.ilihnann, tlie epic ‘was composed with the avowed and exclu¬ 
sive object ol c‘\[)ouuding all the clilTcicnt a.spcfts of Hindu law, in the 
widest sense of the teiiii, not omillingeven its histoiical and aichaic featiues 
and oddities’.-^ 1 h.idaiii takes the Mahdbhaiata to be the symbolization 
of the SIX systems of Hindu jihilosojihy and their coiiihct. Even though 
scholais who held, and still hold, diveigeiu vieus about the origin and 
chaiactei of the Mahablicnala have inteipielecl it in the light ol the meaning 
and pin pose they tiy to clisrovei beyond what one nu’Ols in the [dam wouls 
of the text, they cannot be disciedited simply because they do not picseut 
a unanimous conclusion ; they would have men ted gi eater consideiation 
if they had leceivecl the suppoit of the Indian tiadition and the epic itself, 
It is, indeed, stiangc that all the mtcrpietations noted above lefusc to 
see in the ejnc the plain naiiative, us histoiical basis, to which the epic 
Itself makes leleieiue 'I'lie Mahdhhaiala states that the svhide of it has 
giown in answei to the cjuestioii [lut liy Janaiue|as'a to Kisna Dvai[)ayana 
at the snake .saciilue about the cause ol the discoid among tho.se men of 
unblemished deeds {ahli.sln-hainicih), and an account of the gicat war that 
bioiight destine non to so many lieings:^'’ 

Kalhaiii snnuibhacnd bfiedas Irsdin ahli.sla-hdiiiidm, 

'fcuca yiiddhain halham oillain bhuidnlahauimiu niaJial. 

.Sukiti.inK.n, Mcaniiij!;, ji 

Mbit (Cl I'd.), I 'i't ni , (B), I ()(l to Tlic Cli Ed leads ahlisla hu\iniun witli a 
w.ivy line, ivliuli is liii- leading ^ivt'ii liv Suklli.uikai (Afrimiiig, p ‘IS) Atbb. (Cr Ed), 
I 55 4S,i hiis (ilili^(n-h(iiinum 

11—9 
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The Mahabhdrata is said to be history o£ these men of unblcniislicd deeds, 
of their disscntion {bheda), loss of kingdom (tajyavincLsa), and victory 

(jaya) 

This, as Sukthankar said, is the meaning of the Mahablidmla on the 
mundane plane, that is, with reference to its chaiactor as an itihdsa (history) 
which it'claims for itself, and to which this obvious intcnjiielaiion leads 
In addition to the mam story (ilihdsa) of the Katiravas and the Pruiclavas, 
leference may be made in this connection to several nanatives, tales, and 
legends of the nature of tithasa or tlihasa-sanmada, ivliidi the Mahabhamla 
contains, for itihasa also included narratives, myths, and legends—iiartic- 
ularly of famous kings and heroes. 

OTHER ASPECTS OF THE MAHABIIARATA 
The Mahabhdrata styles itself not only as an uhhyuna, and , 

purana, but also as kduya, Dharma-^stra, Artha-<astia, Kama-sastia, Niti- 
sastra, and Moksa-^astra; and its encyclopaedic chaiacter einisaged in the 
following line would make it embrace any numbei of oihei chaiacleiislics: 
Yad ihddi tad anyatra yad nehdsli na tat kva cil (whatevei is heie may be 
found elsewhere; but what is not heio cannot lie anywheie else) 

The expressions dkhydna, itihdsa, and pindija, are almost synonymous 
and weic often interchangeable; they oiclinaiily signified an old talc, 
legend, or incident; but in some contexts they mcsiiii diirerent kinds of 
narratives Akhydna may be bioaclly taken to ens’er legends, m)llis, and 
episodes in the nature of ballads; pwana cm the otliei hand meant old 
legend, old story, especially cosmogonic and cosmological myths ; it is only 
later that the term ‘purana’ came to have the sense of a pailitnlai class of 
works In orclci to bring out the chaiactci of the Mdhitbltdmlii as dkliydna 
and upd.khydna, leference may be made to the innumeiable myths, legends, 
narratives, and episodes, including those of ^akuntala, Nalti, DamaytitUi, 
Rama, Viclula, Savitri, and Cyavana As a piudnn, the Malidhliduila gives 
not only cosmogonic and cosmologital myths, Inii also geogiaphictd lists, 
genealogies, local myths, Visuu and Siva niMhs, vunwnutala',, and so on, 
Though in his eailier writing apropos Uie occuiience of luiineious 
hiatuses in the Mahahhmala, Sukthankai slated that llie only lelcaence m 
the epic Itself to Us being a kduya having disaiipeaii'd with ilie Ihalmia- 
Ganesa mteipolation in the Adipawan, we me lei I only ujili a pin ana, 
lUhdsa, or akhydna, yet in his later aitulc he legaided u as ‘an inspned 
imeni’, and as ‘the highest type of Indian pocny, on the basis of the same 

iMbh (Cl Ed), I. W 43 ; (B). I 61 Ss 
“’/tfiour, XVl, p 00 , SAIE, I, p 253 
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mtcipolatcd line -with tlie pvcfatoiy icmark. ‘Il ^vas actually regarded by 
later genctations as a kavya' -•* At any rate, the diaiactei ol the Mahdbhdrata 
as kavya is mdispiitable Just as references to the Mahdbhdiata as kdvya 
have been found to he uneipolations, so also are those styling it as a Sdslta 
of dharina, arllia, and kavia, aie also proved to be veiy late additions^'’ 
These accretions do not, howcsei, alter the total character of the Maha- 
blwata, because in its linal form it combines in itself the clraractcristics 
of several ,‘iastias, including those ol nltt, nwhsa, dhanna, aiLha, and kdmad^ 
The Mahahhmala is indeed a Dhanna-.<ristia [)ar excellence, piesenting, as 
It docs, systematic hnv and geueial morality Dlininia represents not only 
the foundation on rrhich lire rcholc stalely echhcc ol the Maluibhaiala has 
been erected, hut also, to a great ex.lcnL, us material. The character of the 
MahahhiuaUi as a Dharma-sastia, or Sunn, will he cMclent from the three 
main divisions of the Snritis, as seen in the discourses on va) ndimma-dharma, 
or dtaia, suiddha, ddynbhnga, or vyunhaia, prdyaicilla, and the rest. 

The exposition of dhaiinn nr its wider concept is given in the Sdnii- 
aiid Anasasdna- [mtvan.s cotH[)iisitig (1) yaja-dhanna (the duties of the king, 
the king being the lecogni/ed head of the governmental inarhmcry which 
regulates the socio-political stuictuie), (2) dj/ad-dhaiina (eoncluct m times 
of calamity—applicable, especially, to the Inst two varna', ol the Indian 
society—^w'hen the ordinary modes of life and conduct are not possible); 
(3) rnohsa-dlutttiia (eniancipation fioin liability to rebiith, which is the 
highest goal ol huuiair existence): and (1) ddna-dharina (hbeialityj, This 
IS, in fact, the mateiial that has come fiorn the Bhaigava mould These 
two pawans contain the words of truth, 'fraught with diuuina and atllia' 
coming fioiri the mouth ol Bhisma to the piinces assembled ‘to listen to 
wolds on duty, on moiaIity’.*“ 

lire cloniam of the Aitha-<astta Ls coi'eied by the discourses on iSja- 
dhanna, or the theoiy and practice of government and statecraft, m rts 
different aspects—kingship, republics, ministers, adrainisLialive orgam/.a- 
tion, treasury, taxation, fourfold policy, army, inter-State and foreign rela¬ 
tions, etc. The didactic ejiisodes and ethical msiiuctions, the rules of 
conduct and moialily, and piactical wisdom, preached m the Mahdbhdrata 
for guiding pet)[)le not to loisake the light iiath, pertain to the sphere of 
Niti-sastia The philosophical tiacls in the gicat epic including the 
Bhagamd-dild, Sannlsiijdtlya, Anti-Glld, etc. show the path leading to 
moksa, investing the Mahdbhdtata with the chaiacler ol a Moksa-iastra. 

Aiiaiu, xviil, ]) 72; sat/'-, i, p 'is-i 

(H). I 2 28‘i , (Cl Vd), IKlU, p. fit 

‘“M/Ui (Cl I'd), I. 1, 47 4H, (B), I 1. 49 50. 

” Cr. Suklli.uik.n, Meaning, p 80. 
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These make ihe Mahabhmala a manual uf bhukti, kaima. .iiul imma. cjf 
Saiikhya, Yoga, and Vedanta, of ^'ai^l.ta\ isiu. J^aivisimaml 

Besides the above chaiaclenstics. liu- Mnluihhniitht tcjsirMaus ilic* 
synthesis of different lehgious and [iliilosoplmal s\M( ins li-s v.diu* fni the 
reconsuucLion of the cultiual life of llit" iienple of attiifni luflia (itiiiKH 
be overestimated. It lias ghen fioth maicnal anti inspn.iuon to pirts, 
artists, and lawgiveis, it has punecl itself to he a souTti of jov .slid ,i means 
of moral mstiuction ; and u has affoided vihue m luues nl stirs.* .md simm 
to (he common man. Truly has it lieen said that \'sasa h.is lomhtd esiiy 
subject under tlie sim (Vyasocchi^liiin lagnl saaiuiiu It ss said that 

the Mahabharala outweighs the foui Wdas, and is ihr Sifili. a mu Wda 
for all people, irrespective of taste, need, and ms., as tlisiinguished hum 
the othci four Vedas, ivhith dosed tlieii doois to uonun .ind the Sijdi.is. 
The appellation 'Mahabharahi' is said to base he«n (iinfriietl on u on 
account of its supeiiority oiei othet woiks liolh m snhsi.niK mmhiilhri} 
and giavity [bharavaltoa), or its Iiulianness (hhntdtitU n) ' 

iiiE MAirAiuniui.v ns ismr \it wim.s 
L et us now turn to tlie meaning of the Wnhfililuiuiiii Hiihnn* only 
the plain, piinia faac, mcaiung has heen dealt uiih. ' VII gnat uoiks tif 
Indian ait and lilciaiute', a.s aptly pm hy .Sukthank.u. ‘ , atr inluseil 

with the idea of peneliatnig hehiutl the phenomena to tin ioh of things, 
and they rcprcssciit hut so many pulsating lelhses of om ami tiu same 
cential impulse towaids seeing units in diveisiu, lou.tuK adnesmg one 
gigantic all-enihiating .synthesis',''' '1 lies luse thus ,iii mm i am! tleepei 
meaning Thai the Maliabliaiata lus dilleient me.nmigs do! nm iMaja- 
the observation of its tiaduunial inieipieleis Fm insi.ime, in i\|ilaimng 
the slama referiing to the three Iieginnings of the Mohahhauths. MatUisa- 
carya, in his Mahabhaiala4ntlm)ya-num\a. stales: Ihe mt.iniug ol the 
Bhaiata, in so Car as it is a relation of the fails .uid rsttiis uitli sstmli 
Sri Kr,sna and the Pandavas ate tomietted. is lalletl inlikinin thtstuiu.d). 
That inteipietatton by which we Imd lessons on siitue. disiiir lose, .nul 
other ten qualitie.s, on sacied study and iigliieous inatlois. i»u ihamiiei 
and training, on Biahma and the other gods, is t.illrd mroi. «»/» fiiligirnis 
and inoial) Ihirclly, the inteipiviaiiou hy sihidi esias scnicmi, uoid. oj 
syllable, is shewn lo be (he significant name, oi to In- the dnlaiaium ol the 

gloric.s, of the Almighty Rulei ol the 1 iiiseise, is i.ilhil iHilititniiui 
(transcendental), 


- MHH (C.i M ), I 1 200 , (I!), I 
SuLlhankai, Meaning, j) 100 
"‘Subba R,io. Vujatc k, the Muhub 
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MAUAttiHRMA- IlsHIMORY \M) 1 11 \RA{.I1 R 
nil AUHABIKRVIA ON Ilfl, IlHU Al M V\I 

1 lie {mil le{iuie\ dclnrii'fi li\ Di. S. \'. .SukthaiiLu iii 11112 ‘On the 
Meaning of the MdiidlihuutUt ' <‘\h.msti\elv diM tisscs the (Inee-dimensumal 
view of ilie Mnhalnuualn (he Mniv of ilie eiiit on the inund.me, the ethical, 
and the nietajih'v‘«u.il pLnus. On the nitnid.ine jilane, tlie ston deals with 
the lealisiit .utouni ol a Inue ftaiiittdal Avai ol aninhilation with Us 
inteiest {entird on tile tjhc diaianeis. 1 he meaning on tlie ellutal [ilane 
views the* wat as a (oidlnt lietween the pinuiples of tllitiniia and adliai ina, 
hilweeii good ami evd, hetueni insiite and in|nsiite, in wlnth the con¬ 
tending itailies aie iigaided as iiuainaiions ol Decas and Asinas, and the 
wai ends in the \u ton ttl dlifaiiia I he piojet non ol ilie sioiv inioaiosnnt 
hatkgiound sliows tlie Bliaiaia wai ‘as a ineie phase in losniic evolution', 
hii Kisna was indeed the iiuainaiion ol \hsnu .\ai.ivana. Just as the live 
Paiitlava Inotluis li udhiMlin.i. Blinna. Aipina, and' the twins Xakula 
and .Sahadeva wme tin nnainaiions ol Dli.nina A'avu, India, .ind the 
Asvins lespet iiveh, the Kainavas vine the ini.nnaiions of cimiro. daitycft, 
flamii'iis. and ((i/ohmo. I tins, hn instance, Dlniaiasiia was an nuainaiion 
of Haiiisa, son of \nsta, .ind Dnivodhan.i and his liiotheis weie ihe Pnlasiva 
demons; Dnno.idh.in.i .nid sakuin vveu lespeciivelv Kali and Dvapara. 
On (he I (hu u pwi hologii ,d plane, ‘the epic aims at nnpiessing upon the 
leadei, oi lalliei the lisicmi. the [i.n.nnonnn v ol nioi.d values’.*' 

tin MMlvIUtvRM \ ON till IKVNsi INllI N| Vt IM AM. 

On tin" ti.msiemit nt.d (ilane, wimh lakes us hevond dhttuna and 
adliiitiiKi, the wat is fonght not onh in the Kinttkseiia hui also in oiu’ 
own minds, tins pciptin.d h.ittle lietween the Inghei seif and the lower 
self ol ni.in foi esi.ihlishing inastei'V* o\et tlie liodv is svmlioU/ed hv tlie 
light lietween the tousins hu soveu igiuv. I fete we aie face to face with 
the deep mvsieiics ol life the supeim.tn fAtjtin.i) undei the guidance 
of the .Snjiei self f'sii Kisn.i) emeiges sutcesshil in this tonllici, afiei he 
has tlestiovetl with the swoid ol knowledge ignoi.inte cMuhodietl in his 
illegitimate desites and passions sviulHili/ed hv his lelaiives, teatheis, 
eldets. .nid fiirnds langetl on the oihei side. In this inteipietalion, 
.■sii Kisna is the Pai.nnaiman (.Supei selft, and .\ijnna, the Jivaiman (ilie 
individual selfl Dinlaiasli.i is .i svmhol of the vacillating egocenliic self, 
while Ins sons 'svinlmli/e in ihen .iggieg.ite the hiood of egoteniiic desiics 
and p.issions'. Xhchn.! si.uuK lot 'Iluddln, the one [Htniied leasoii', and 
IMnsina is 'ii.tdmon, ihe time hound element in liiniian life .uul soiieiy'. 

'I'hongh svinhohsiu cannot In* applied to all the panicul.us, and the 

’■ l’iii(li-.lit(l liv lilt* sitiiuv 111 tiiiiiiluv, iTi# 

StikthduKdili. n 
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IiarmoiibaLioa of all the doctrines of tlie epit Iioth in elliiis and in 
philosophy IS not possible, yet there is no doubt tii.ii (lu\ nuiapluMcal 
interpretation leads ais to the deepei ineanuif!; of the It shtm*, 

how the epic poets ‘aie using evciy means m i!u*ii jKmti to espnijid, 
illustiatc, and populan/e, what uc luiglu foi slant tall, the PhiKwipIn (jf 
the Self, a lofty philosoph) of ethical auionoms, uiipaialk'led foi its bohhirss 
and compichensivcncss, and to coiuey then message of moia! chtts and 
hope, with emphasis on the applit'atmn of these jiiintiplf. to ilu' pndihins 
of daily life'd' 

"Ibul, [) 123. 
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N FX r U) llic* Rf-i J'fcifi Sfiiuhifii, the Mfihabhititila is. pcili.ips, the most 
tcniaikahlc wnsk in Sanskii! liunatuit*. It is llit- liij,>;gtst of the 
uotltl’s (’pits Sinrc the torntnetuoment oI ilio sivili tentury ad., it is 
knoun to ha\r (oiisisicd of KMJ.tHKl \cisfs, th.ii is. alniiii eight times the 
si/e of th(‘ thtid atld the pm togeihei. I he heioes of tins great 

[)oem fititl pnnimieiit mention in the woiks of giammaiians, tiieologians, 
political thinkeis, jmets, and diamatists. almost nnmteiiupiedly, horn 
about the lifdi centuiv itt. Piecepts culled from it ate t|noied Ir^ a Oreek 
eii\o\ as eaih as the second centm\ n.c , uhile the pumess of its piintipal 
hcioes is mentioned unit admitalion li\ losal peisonages in the Deccan 
alteadv in the second ceimns \n I he uhole (Htem is knoun to liave 
heett lecited in temples in fat off Ciaiidiodia .is eath .ts the sixth century 
AO. In the next ceimns. ui- find the links <»f Moiigoli.i leading in their 
own idiom ilnillnig c’pisndes like the lUtlivihihuidlia. I he woik was 
ttanslaled into theit own \ein.icul.n li\ the people of J.i\a litloie the end 
of (he elevetitlt centm) \.Ji. 

I lu‘ MnJtuhlinuiln lepicsetlls ,i wiioh- lilci.iime lathei ih.iti a single 
lioinogeiii'ous wotk : it constitutes a \eiilahle in-isine house oi Indian 
loie, holh secukii and leligious; and no oihei single wotk gives .in insight 
into the innctniost ch’ptlis of the soul of the people .is it dues It is a 
‘.Song of \'iclol\'. comiiK looi.tling the deeds oi lieioisiii in a w.ii lotlght 
to avenge insults to womanhood, and to m.iim.iin the jnsi tights ol a 
chnasiv that extended the heiiiageol Hhai.ii.i .ind knit tngeiliei the Xoilh. 
Fast. West, and Smith of Indt.t into one eiiipite. It is .t jiiiuhjti vtiiiliitu 
(collection of old l.desf colli.lining dnetse Sloiies of seels aiul s.iges, ol 
Itcvuuilnl maids and dm did wives, of valiant w.iiiims .md of s.iinilv kings. 
It is alv) a niagmhceni poem disculmtg in iniiiiitahic' l.mguage the finv 
ol die h.iiile field, dm stillness of die foiesi hemmage, dm maiesiv of the 
loaiing SCSI d.iiuing widi hdlows and kmghmg vviih fo.mt, the just indigna¬ 
tion of the* ttue danghtci ol a waiiiol him. .md llm laineni of the aged 
iiioihii of de.id heaoes It is ,in authoiiialive hook of l.ny. nim.diiv, and 
snci.d .md poliiu.il phdosophv, laving down tides foi the attaimiient ol 
dlimiiut, intlni, and ktuiui, c.iUcd liumign. .md ,ilso showing the way to 
liheiaiicm expounding the Itighesi n-ligious philosophy ol India, and 
im ideating leveumce not onlv Im N’aiavana. ilie siipieme .Spnit. Saiasv.ili. 
fioiii whom flow .ill leauiing and the uiis. and Naia, the sujieiman, die 
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ideal fighier and seen and the close assot.Mf ot -'I'; >•" ■n'"'l'i".l 

m general. It i« declared in the SSnlijKinm. ' I Ins is Ihf Imlv iilssl. n ; 

there is nothing nobler than huiuanitv 


OIUCIN -VNT) wriol I tv 

Reoarding the origin and an^i.luit^ of tin- rim. on, mUnnuiiun is 
surprisingly meagre It professes l« b.‘ a (o.niK.Mnon of il.r hoh .age 
Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa. and is .said to have bnn co,o|dr.rd n, tlnre 
years But theic is evidence to show that it li-is Ijten «1 t«* fioiu tune 
to time that it has passed through sesei.il stages of d. v t and tinu 

it has attained to its piescut bulk h) a slow and giadnal jomr^s. Inn the 
beginnings of epic poetry we must nun to die Wdt. n\is iltr ahln^mn 
and liihasas embcclclcd in the Bralnnanas and allu*! ht. ..ninr ..nd oin-n 
recited at great saciifices like the rfl/«,HV<, and tlir n?,r.j7oi. .»% uill as 
the hero-lauds sung in piaise of mights inincrs and ss..iho,s dir .iMoin- 
panimeiu of a musical mstuunent which in the MuhMmutut its. It is c.dU-d 
mpta-lantn xnm, sescu-sliinged lute oi hte.’ 01 du stone songs, aiul 
lauds icEcircd to above, not a few pioclanned die vn,. ins ■«( Kui iiksi ti.i. 
the intrepidity of the ‘iiuiolate ,\ijmia‘. and the glms and t mu of Bhaiai.i, 
of PratTpa, of ^ariitanu, of Dhilaiaslia \ aitiliasin.,. ol P.niksii. of 
Janamejaya, and others of the Bhaiaia oi Kniu lacr ami sjiokc' «it the 
feuds between the Kuuis and the .■sinjasas and du t.ilmnts that osrUook 
f the formci -At is .such legends and lass that loiiiud die itmbiis of an 
epic that assumed colieient shape sometinie hebne Assalasaui and Ikuiini, 
Originally a heioic ixicni, or 'Song of \’itioi\’. kiioun hs ilu nanus of 
‘Bhaiata”' and ‘Bharat! Katha'.' the tale of die Hhaiaia laie oi ot du Hhaiata 
war, singing the victoiy of die IMndas.is ltd h\ \nun.i am! kisua. I net 
iclenlificd with Nara and Nfuasana, it was handli-d hs sUm-MSt gtnri.n 
Lions of sutas, oi hauls, cles'otecl to the Bliag.isat .md sv«-ll su-id in I’manit 
lore, of Brahnranas svlio lecited chaimiiig lah-s, and ot aMUus ining in 
the woods at Taksahla, Nauuisaiama. and oihei pkiKs. ssho n.nidoisiK'd it 
into a vast sunchousc of old lass and hallads as su II as ot pu. c pis on 1 iw. 
polity, moiality, and religion. On die one liand, ii giew mio a Hr»h Wtii of 
the Bhagavatas— a. Kui sna-Veda, ns h is (ailed m dir fd; .nul S, ai uiuihawc 
patvam — ^iviittcn by the Sage Kisna. wimli i.aiglii hh,tLu to, \ ,aides,, 
Kisna and incorjionied the 'Song ol dir 1 oid" ; mi ilu nilu, hind, n 
summed up Birihmanisni and all dial it stood to, .nu! Im mu a scinaltle 
encyclopaedia which 'fengot ncdiing and .ilisniln'd tsusilnng', in sslnih 
we find, side by side, inanial songs gising liiglih enlmiud putnus of li.niU 
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fields when’ the twang «if tlir watuoi's how rrsenihU'S the lutnhliiig oE lain- 
(louds and the stttiek of tntnjts sounds like the torn of the tempest-tossed 
ocean, lo\el> idvlK depicting foiest scenes and celehtating tlie sieteny of 
lose and constams cnei destins .end death, scholastic disetnuses on udigion, 
philosophs. and scttiologs iViteiminglc'd with ‘mild ascetic jHieiiy of edilymg 
svisdotu and cneillcming lose trmaids man and beast*. 

tin POlIltCAI C.tcif.RVI'HY OF IIII It'K. 

Whc'ii the epic lugait. the cc-nfie of \i\an c i\ili/aticm was iti the valleys 
of the (ianga and the* Yamuna, wheie msc' the (lotnishing ktngdoiiis of 
the Kmus, the I’ahcal.is. the .‘sahas. and ilie M.ilsyas. and tlie poueiful 
eonfedetaev cd the Vadasas of M.iihuia. l«ngt‘ iiacls e\en m tins leginn 
weie then coseied vsiih foicsis. some of winch, noiahK the Kli.inclasaanna, 
the Kamyak.i \ana, and the Dvatia Sana, .ne pionunenilv mentioned in 
the epic. 'Ihiongh these- legions ghdc-cl saciecl stie.tms like tlie .Saiasvati, 
the Disath.tti. and the M.diiu. the- hanks of which wc-ie cloned with seiene 
hcniiiiages of see is .ntd s.iges. ‘ecltoing with the sweet songs of hntls and 
clad with flowc'iv .itiiie oI main colonis*; .nid the smilnig plains in the 
neiglihotnhood wcw w.ishcd In the ^'amun.l and the (hmg.i, tlie waic-is of 
which lellected the spleiidoius of the staleK c.ipiials of the wariioi clans. 
Beicne the epic teas comple te- the Anaii c nili/'aiioii had spiead cnei tlie 
whole ol the \asi siih eoimiuiit name-el .ifiei the illiistiioiis Uhaiata and 
stieuhing lioni Ikid.ni. h.illovsed In the- hcimii.ige of Xaia Naiayana,' in 
the Noiiii to Knm.iii in tlie kind of the I’.incU.is* in ilii* eviic-me Smiili and 
fiom IHai.naii itesilnig mulct the sheliei ol .Momii r)).i\.nita' in the 
^V'es^ to Ihagpcoisa and Kamaklis.c- henoud the I.auliiiv.i oi Ihahmaputia," 
in the l-'asi. I he ceniic of poliiic.tl giaviiv w.is in the wesiein p.nt of the 
^^adllyades,l. oi the I’ppc-i (kii'igli \alle\. though M.igadha (South Bihai) 
was clc-.ul\ ktsing ilu- louiidaiion of its fuluie gie.iiness. But the name of 
Paialipuiia was not set lie.iid of. and the stiiidv waniois of .South Uihai 
weie still coulc-m with ilieii old hill fc»iiu-ss of (hiist.-ija. ‘I lie pteiple of 
the holy land wateied In the S.iiass.ui and the Vamun.i loctkecl askaiue at 
the new ivpt- of im]K‘iiaIiMn ih.tt had been e\ol\c*d on the hanks of the 
Son and had tesulied in the impiisonmeiil of htmclietls of piinces who 
weie- kept foi sl.mghiei in ilu lasimss of (diiti.ija ‘as mights elephants 
aie keiii in moimt.un e.nes by the lion*. I he si.ite-smen of the M.idlnacU-sa 
cU-vised a new scheme of coiiiptest which sc-tinc'd the lele.ise of ilit-se piinces 
and the nnifie.tliou of Hhat.iiav.nsa uiulei a jitsi and \iitnous emiieioi 
((Iliininti iiijii) who peifoinic-d \'c-clic s.utifices .md demandecl fiom his lieges 
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‘only agreeable services-homage or tribute’- and had no desiie to offer 
them as victims m a horrid rite 


TtlE KING AND THE SUBJECTS 

The great kings of the epic were usually a monarch who could boast 
of an illustrious pedigree and a claim to lule by hereditaiy light But 
elective monarchies were not unknown, and in the Pit) uimmanukutana 
section of the Adiparvan we have a reference to a ruler whom ‘all the 
people elected to the kingship, saying that he was a virtuous man’. In 
several passages mention is also made of kinglcss people, of cotpoiations 
iganas) that were autonomous, and of wariioi clans having a litulai king 
but actually governed by elders styled sangha-mukhyas - 

The head of the State m the epic was no autocrat He carried on the 
affairs of his realm with the assistance of a sabhd, which was eithei an 
assembly of all the warriors of the clan,- or a council of cldeis consisting 
of the members of the royal family, generals, subordinate allies, and othei 
military chiefs- The circle of advisers and councillors was sometimes 
enlarged by the admission of priests and even leprcsentativcs of the lower 
orders of the people, as the following extracts Irom the Sanhpnnian seem 
to indicate. ‘I shall tell you (the king) what kinds of mmisteis should be 
appointed by you. Four Biahmanas learned in the Vedas and icacly-wiLLed, 
who have completed the period of study and discipline, and aic of pine 
conduct, and eight Ksatriyas, all of whom .should have physical stiength 
and be capable of wielding weapons, and one and twenty Vai.syas, all of 
whom should be rich, and three Sridras, evciy one of rvhom should be 
humble and of pure conduct and devoted to daily duties, and one man of 
the suta caste, possessing the knowledge of the Pur anas and the eight 
pimcipal virtues, should be your ministers 

The loyal advisers in the epic did not hesitate to uphiaid or icpiove 
die king when he event rvrong The king had also to defer to the evishes 
of the Biahmanas, the ireni-miikhyas —eldeis of corporations—and the 
people evhose opinion could not always be ignoied - The connection 
beteveen the king and his people was based on a theory of mutual advantage. 
The king was to protect the people and do what was pleasing to them— in 
letuin for the taxes that he received Foi the efficient disdiaige of his 
duties he had to learn the Veda and the Sastias- and piaclise self-control ” 
For the purposes of self-defence and the defeat ol his enennes the king 
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had Lo maintain a standing aiiny with a sena-pati at its head The airay 
was subdivided into regiments and battalions The hghtmg foices consisted 
not only o£ chariots, elephants, horses, and infantry, but also, according to 
some passages of the ^^antiparuan, of a navy, laboureis, spies, and local 
guides Standards and Hags weie used significantly in the battles Among 
weapons, the most interesting aic the yanUa (machine) and the iataghnl 
(hundiecl-killci), which weie often used as piojcctiles The laws of war 
were humane, though they tverc not always obseived in piactice ivhen 
feelings lan high 'rhe aimy seems to have been lecrtiitcd from all castes, 
though the Ksatriyas naturally iormed the predominant element. We have 
leferences not only to Bnihinana gencials but also to Vaisya and Sudra 
warriors, along tvith those belonging to the Ksatiiya caste ; for ‘the great 
battle destiuctive of life, body, and sins, bionght on leligious merit, heaven, 
and fame foi all the Ksatiiya, Vaisya, and Stidia heioes that engaged in it’ 

Though the foui piimaiy castes and the mixed castes weie known, 
social divisions had not yet become as rigid as in later times We have, 
indeed, in a 2Dahsage of the Sdiiiiparvan, the bold statement that there is no 
distinction of castes, and that the whole of this universe is divine, having 
emanated fiom Biahinan, cicated (eciually) by the suineme Spirit, men 
had, on account of their luaina (deed oi inolession), been divided into 
various castes ' 

In the iouiLli chaptei oi the Gild the Bhagavat Himself says that He 
cieated ihc four omiuii oi castes ‘having legaicl to the distribution of 
qualities and tvoiks’ Tlie (|iuihties reejuued in a member of the highest 
caste ate thus destiibed in the Palioialopdkliydna of the Vanapaioan 
‘Wrath IS the enemy of pcisons lesiding in their (oivn) body One who 
forsakes wiath and lufatuatiou—him the gods consider as a Biahmana A 
peison who S2ac'aks the tiuth and iilcascs his elders, and though himself 
injured, nevci lujuics another—him the gods considei as a Biahmana ■ who 
has his senses tindci contiol, who is virtuous, devoted to studies, and pure, 
and tvho knmvs how to restrain lust and angei—him the gods consider as a 
Brahmana The high-mmdccl man who loves all pcoirle as his own self, 
knows what is light, and applies himself to all iighteous acts—^Irim the 
gods consider as a Biahmana A man who is devoted to studies and teaches 
otheis, who ircifoims saciilices and ofhcuites at sacufices perfoimed by otheis, 
and ivlio gives away (in chaiity) according to his means—^Inni the gods 
considci as a Bnllimana ‘f’hc foremost of the twicc-liorn, who is a student 
of the Vedas jnactismg eontmcncc, who is generous, sobei, and attends to 
Ins studies—him the gods consider as a Brahmana 

-"Ihid.xn so 41 -'Ibid, 111 284 SO 31 == 7&irf , VIII 47 18 19 
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WOMEN’S POSITION 

Women weie accorded a place of honour m the epic society and were 
alloM^ed a considerable amount of freedom in the early period The 
misogynists of the age no doubt spoke of girls as a torment and women as 
the root of all evilbut the better minds had nothing but veneration for 
the fail sex ’Women shall always be honouied, for ivhcn they aic honoured 
the deities rejoice‘Three things do not become impure—women, gems, 
and water ‘Women should not be slain The noble sentiments about 
women are reflected in the tales of Savitil, ,SakunLala, Tapati, DamayantT, 
and Srta than whom ‘no more tender and delicate types of women are to be 
found’ Epic heroines received a liberal education in then fatheis’ houses 
and some of them developed into wrell-taught and clever disputants 
Draupadi is represented as telling Yudhisthira how, in the clays then long 
gone by, her father and her brothers leceived lessons on ihe niLi of Bihaspati 
from an erudite Brahmana, and she had herself listened to all those learned 
discourses seated in her father’s lap.’" In the Udyogapat ua)i, a Ksatiiya 
mation is described as being widely known lor her knoivledge and 
learning In several epic stones, we find Ksatriya maids choosing then 
own husbands, and in a famous episode of the Vanapar uan a king asks his 
daughter to choose a husband and says that he will give hei to the man of 
her choice 

The seclusion of women was practised m ceitam families, but many 
of the epic tales bear witness to a freer life when ivomen laid aside their 
veils and came out of their houses, specially at the time of a svayamuara, 
on the occasion of a great national festival, or at a time of soirow The 
characteristic traits of the women of the period and the place they occupied 
111 society are clearly brought out in several upakhyanas In the story of 
Savitil, we have the ideal wife wrestling with the god of clealh for the life 
of her husband The episode of Vidula bears testimony to the ficice un¬ 
bending spirit of a true daughter of aristocratic parents who exhorts her 
indolent son to ‘flare up like a torch of ebony wood, though it be but £oi a 
moment, but not to smoulder, like a fire of chaff, just to prolong life’ 

The place of the wife in domestic economy is best desciibed in the 
following lines of the Sakuntalopahhyana 

‘A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all othei biends 
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She every earthly blessing brings, 

And even ledcmption from her spungs 
In lonely homes, companions bright. 

These chaiming women give delight, 

Like fatheis wise, in duty tiled. 

To vntuous acts they prompt and guide 
Whenc’ei we suffer pain and grief. 

Like mothers kind they bring relief’ ” 

THE RELIGION OF THE MAHaBHARATA 
The religion which the MaJiabhayata inculcates has a twofold basis, 
the truth and the Vedas but its religious ideas are not a mere replica of 
those prevailing in the Vedic period Gieat changes had taken place in 
the conception of the gods and the problems of life The old Vcdic gods 
had lost much of their pristine splendour, and the presiding deities of 
nature became 'quite human in dress, talk, and action’. New deities like 
Skanda, Vai 4 ravana, and Manibhadra took then place in the pantheon 
The deification of heroes pioceedcd apace, but the whole world of the 
gods and the dcini-gods, sentient beings and inanimate things, was con¬ 
ceived as a ‘peipetual process of creation and destruction filling eternity 
with an everlasting rhythm’, and the entire scheme was placed under the 
law of karma which states that every individual shall reap the fruit of 
deeds he or she performed in previous lives. ‘As a calf could recognize 
Its mothci among a thousand kine, so the effect of past deeds would not 
fail to find out the doer 

The new docLiine that the operation of this law can be modified by 
the giacc (praiada) of God, the Ordamcr (Kvara, Dhati) combined with the 
loving faith (hhakti) of the worshipper was preached, among others, by 
the Bhagavatas or Pancaratras, who taught bhakti for Krsna identified 
with Visnu and Narayana. Their religious and lahilosophical views are 
expounded in the Bhagauad-Gitd, the Ndrdyanlya, the Visvopdkhydna, and 
several other theistic treatises incorporated into the great epic Rival 
sects also make their appearance, the most notable being the Pasupatas 
who lay stress on devotion to Siva-Pafripati and the Sauras devoted to the 
sun or Surya The growth of these sects threatened to destroy the solidarity 
of the Aryan community. Separatist tendencies of extreme sectarianism 
were, however, sought to be checked by the doctrine that Visnu, the God 
of the Bliagavatas, is identical with Siva, the deity of the Pasupatas (Sivdya 
Visnuriipaya) This compiomise jorepared the giound for the docLiine 
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of Llie TnmurtL which seeks to unite tlae gods of the oithodox theologians 
into a tiimty of aspects, or forms and unity m essence, In the form of 
Brahma the One God creates, m the form of Purusa (Visnu) He preserves, 
and in the form of Rudra (^iva) He lulls the universe into eternal sleep 
The next step was to identify the great gods such as India, Suiya, Skanda, 
Vanina, Yama, and ^anaiscara, with the Tnmurti,^" and legarcl them as 
but manifestations of the Primeval Spirit, the Lord (Isana) who is adoied by 
all and to whom all make ofEeiings—the true, the one undccaying Brahman, 
both manifest and unmanifest 

How could one win admittance to the realm ol this Primeval Spirit 
and attain immortality? Not by hundreds of sacrifices liiit by self-restraint, 

1 enunciation, vigilance, and goodwill towards all beings Self-restraint, 
renunciation, and vigilance—these are the three hoises of Bi airman He 
who rides on the car of his soul, having yoked (these horses) with the help 
of lems of light behaviour, goes, O king, to the realm of Brahman, shaking 
off all fear of death. He who assures to all beings fieedom from fear goes 
to the highest of regions, the blessed abode of Visnu The fiuit that a 
man reaps by granting protection from haini cannot be obtained by 
thousands of saciifices or daily fasts These sentiments are echoed by a 
Greek devotee of Vasiideva Kisna, the God of gods, m an cpigiapluc iccoid 
of the second century bc The new school of saints and sccis to whom 
we owe these and similai ideas, lays stress on atma-yajna (saciilice in the 
form of meditation on the Self) in place of the older [mUt-yujila (saciifice 
of animals) 

‘Death comes from infatuation, and iiiimoilalily is accpiiied liy iiuth. 
Abstaining from injury, shaking off desire and anger, and icsorting to 
the truth ivith a happy and contented mind, I shall scoff at death like an 
immortal Engaged in the sacrifice of peace, possessed of sell-control, and 
devoted also to the sacrifice of Brahman, the sacrifices I shall perfoim arc 
those of speech, mind, and deed, when the sun enters his northeily com sc 
How can one like me celebrate an animal sacrifice tvhich is full of cruelty? 
How can one endowed with wisdom peiform, like a ghoul, a sacrifice of 
destiuction after the mannei of the Ksattiyas—a sacrifice ivhich brings 
only tiansitory rewards? I am born of my own Sell, O lather, and ivlthout 
progeny I shall seek my own spiiittial tvelfarc I sliall ollei the saciihce 
of the Self, I requite no children to be my saviours It is inteicsting 
to note that it was Ghota Angnasa, the preceptoi of Kisna Dcvakiputia 
mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad,^- who fust taught the puuna-yajna- 
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vt-dya, in the form of a meditation This indicates the source of inspira¬ 
tion of the famous poets and sages who sang of the newer morality. 

Doubts, hotvevcr, not only about the value of sacrificial rites, hut also 
about the efficacy of religion and moiality and the lustice and benevolence 
of God Himself are expressed how and then A long-suffering princess 
complains that a man does not attain prospeiity by piety, gentleness, 
forgiveness, straightforwardness, and other vntues, and expresses her con¬ 
viction that ‘the blessed God, the self-created, the great Grand-sire, with 
secret action, destroys cxeatures by creatures, playing ivith them as a boy 
with toys Not like a father or a mothci docs the Gieatoi behave to his 
creatures ; like ordinary mortals he acts in anger 

To this the man of religion replies that true piety seeks no reward 
(dharmam calami suiioni na dharma-phala-karandl). ‘Do not’, he adds, 
‘speak ill of God, who is the Lord of all creatures; learn to know Him ; 
bow to Him , let not your understanding be such Never disregard that 
supieme Being, O Krsna, through whose meicy the mortals, by pious 
observances, become immortal.The Lord Himself .says m the Gltd' 
‘All beings I regard alike , not one is hateful to Me oi beloved, but those 
who with loving faith woi.ship Me abide in Me, and I also in them 
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T he Mahabharata and the Rdnuiyana aie unique documents in the 
literary history of the world Especially in the field of religion, mysti¬ 
cism, and philosophy, they have depicted phases ranging from the divine 
to the mundane, from the transcendental to the empiiical view of life In 
these two gi'eat epics, we find the full and vigorous development of the 
Hindu mind fiom its early babblings to the period of philosophical 
discussions on the serene aspects of human thought, here we get specimens 
of the songs to Nature in plenty like those of the \^edic bards, here we get 
also the philosophical moorings for later thinking, in imitation of the 
LFpanisads, the established piecepts of the sages of India Nature and "the 
divine unknown aie here brought together, and, m between them are 
encrusted gods and goddesses, nptatases (celestial nymphs), gandharvas 
(divine musicians), ndgas (seipent demons with human faces), asuras 
(demons), and otheis The human mind docs not lest merely with these , 
so we find also here a moral code common to both gods and men, in 
antipathy to tvhom the devils and demons are always shown as acting 
Thus we have here a separate pantheon, a separate moral code, and a 
separate treatment of religion, mysticism, and philosophy 

The Mahabharata, being encyclopaedic in its nature, contains whole 
chapters on religion, mysticism, and philosophy In the histones of the 
various peoples of the world, we find that the leligio-superstitious aspects 
are meant for the layman, the mystic elements for the saintly, and the 
philosophical features for the analytical mind As the age of the epic 
oscillates between the date of the Bharata wai and the age reaching almost 
the precincts of the Chiistian eia, we naturally find in the epic text a 
spiritual fountain consisting of all sorts of compositions in which all types 

of rcadeis the agnostics, the mystics, the philosophers, and others_can 

possibly quench their thiist The different systems of philosophy, i e the 
Yoga the Samkhya, the Vedanta (or, more properly, the Aranyaka), and 
the Lokayata, and also Brahmanic sacerdotalism, the sects of the ^aiva 
(especially Pasupata), Pahcaiatra, Sakta, Saiira, Nandidharma, and others 
are all desenbed m the epic 


the epic pantheon 

The age-long epics have eventually imbibed into themselves the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan or Viatya^ elements of mythology, and have 

’ The Vratya,. some scholaia hold, not non Aiyans, but only non Veche Aiyans -cd 
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created a sound background for the Hindu religion, which has lemained 
almost the same in the following centuries ^ To illustrate, the Ki.sna and 
the ^iva elements found in the Mahdbhdiaia are foieign to the early Vedic 
and Brahinanic periods, and a complete assimilation of the two has been 
effected in it. From the point of view of mythology, we find that the 
MahdbJm ata stands just midway between the Vedic and the later Putamc 
periods. Here it is not only a concern of the gods, hut of men and gods 
acting together, for the welfare of liumanityj Even gods and men aie 
shown as fighting against each other! The fight of Aijuna with Siva in 
the guise of a Kirala and the episode of Agasti’s cuising Nahuyi in heaven 
may elucidate the point The best of all gods descend upon the eailh in 
times of necessity, and the epic heroes ascend to heaven above at a time 
of emergency As men tjuarrcl for supremacy, even so the gods tiy to 
usurp supremacy among thetn.selvcs Gods many at tunes among human 
beings and beget childicn mysterioqsly. d'he epic gods stand fully 
anthropomorphized 

Along with the Vedic element, the epics piesent tlie tliiee sectarian 
gods Visnu-Krsna, Brahma, and Rudra-Siva 'Fhc worship oL Biahma as 
Father-God and as one foiming jiart of the Hindu I’lmity is an outcome 
of the Upanisadic peiiod The authois of the epics exalt the jiosiLioii of 
Visnu-Krsna by incorpoiating the chaiacteis of Naiayana and Vi.snu-Kisii.i 
in the Vedic Visnu, and by BiTihmani/mg the cult of Kisna who wms die 
war-lord of the Abhuas In the Hauoamia —a supposed appendix ol ilie 
Mahdbhdrata —Krsna appears as the supreme Visiiu born on die eailh 
The Vedic gods gradually recede into the backgunind .uicl seclau.ui gods 
assume prominence in the epics Though seclauan leehiigs ol inaliy aie 
depicted m them and the supciioiiiy of one god ovc-i ihc olheis is slumii, 
efforts aie also made to piorlaiin the identity of Visnu and .*111 a, 01 diat 
of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva as constituting the Hindu Timity 

The eight major gods of the epic pantheon arc .Suija, Soma, Va\u, 
Agni, Yama, Vaiuna, Kubcia, and Inclra, who aic clesciihed also as die 
guardians of the quartcis^ Vayu, Vala, Maruta, and Anila aic the 
designations of the wind-gocl, tlic life of the woilcl'' Manus aie inenlioned 
as vdtaskandhas, while Vayu-Maiiil is treated by India as Ins seivaiit ‘ 
Hanuraat appeals as the son, 01 mcssengci, of Vata Agni. lepuled as 
having burnt the Khandava forest, assumes a nimoi lole 111 the seclauan 
passages of the epic Son of Visnu, 01 the All-God Alinan, 01 ,i hum ol 
Siva, he burns clown the universe at pmlaya (peiiocl of dissoluiion) His 
main representative is Skanda, die aimy thief {\nui-pali) Yama, the 

“ Manu (V 9fi) designates Llicm as lokahala'; 
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guaidian of hell and tlie bestower of bliss upon the good and woe upon 
the wicked, carues the soul of the dead to Ins realm, the Puspodaka In 
Yama’s heaven, theie are kings, sinners, and those who die at the solstice. 
Hjs assembly hall (sabhd) is said to have been built by Visvakarman The 
awe of this god of justice, Dharma Vaivasvata, son of the sun, was felt by 
gods and men alike His discourse to Naciketas and his dialogue with 
Savitri figuie prominently. Yamas and Dliainas protect the path to 
heaven.® The Rdmdyana refers to Yama-satru “ Varuna, the supiemc 
ruler (samrdj) of the physical and the moral world as shown in the Rg-Veda, 
appears in the epics as a nieie ‘loid of the west’ accompanied by ‘male 
and female' rivers, snakes, demons (dailyas), half-gods (sddhyas), and 
deities (devatds) Described as a dwarf, as one dwelling in the north in 
Mt Kailasa, and as a demonic gate-keeper Macaiuka, Kubera (alias Mani- 
bhadra or Vaisvanaia) is the god of wealth, the jewel-giver, the guardian 
of travellers, and the king of the yaksas Indra, the slayer of Namuci and 
the Biahmana Vrtia, is anthropomorphized to a large extent ; he is endowed 
with his old grandeur, and has Ins otvn heaven Called Visnu, Soma, fire, 
an, time in all its divisions, earth and ocean, the overlord of ‘the great 
cloud and its thundei’, and cieator and destroyer, Indra, the king of 
Vasus, could not conquer Tripura People used to celebrate Indta-maha 
in place of which Krsna started his own Go-maha Each world cycle 
possesses its own Indra 

Rbhus are sometimes exalted to the position of the highest gods 
Further, there are the guhyakas , the demons; the ‘physicians of the gods’ ; 
the ‘first-boin’; the golden birds wdiich ‘weave the white and black of time’, 
tvhich creek the wheel of time with all its seasons, and make the sun and 
sky Visvavasu and Citraratha are celebrated among the gandhaioas, whose 
lists aie varied, Gdndharva-tattva (the lore of singing), and yuddha- 
gandharva (tvai music) aie referred to ^ Menaka, Sahajanya, Parnini, 
Punjaka-sthala, Ghrta-sthala, Ghrtaci, VisvacI, Anumloca, Pramloca, and 
Manorati these daughteis of Pradha aie the most renorvned of the 
apsarases ^ Kama, or cupid, whose ensign is the Makaia, and his arrows 
aie mentioned Reference is also made to the sddhyas, the vidyadhaias, 
the trvelve Aditjns, the eight Vasus, the eleven Rudras, and the trvo Asvins 
(or, in their place, Piajapati and Vasatkaia). 

Identical with the gods in being aie the piUs (manes), who are 
dcsciibed also as pyetas, they, together with pddeas, ydludhdms, rdksasas, 
and pyamathas, are said to woiship Prajapati Brahma in his paradise 

‘ Ilnd , l\ H 
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They all can ai)Sume moital forms, and aie of one being (ekibhuta) ® The 
stars are fancied to be the souls of the depaitcd. After the deuas and the 
piln come the divine •tsis, among whom are Bhrgu and Agastya, the lord 
of the South, who is said to have drunk the whole ocean, benumbed the 
Vindhya, and married Lopamudia, the perfect woman." 

Under the category of zoolatry may be included Surabhi (the divine 
cow) who has a heaven of her own , Hanumat, the divine monkey, who was 
the right-hand soldier of Rama , the elephants {dig-gajas) that are the 
mythological guardians of the quarteis , Nandm, the bull-vehicle of ^iva , 
the Hamsa (swan), Garuda, the eagle mentioned as the vehicle of Sun- 
Visnu, snakes; demoniac animals like mainisya-Sdlaotkas and sarabhas. 
There is mention of divine livers—the Gahga, the Yamuna, and others; 
divine trees compiising samidh, pippala, aiuattha, iami, sdka, udumbara, 
nyagrodha, kadamba, sanidnaka, pd)ijTiia (identified with manddia in the 
Hanvamia), the mythical kalpa-urksa (tree of life), and the magical and 
heavenly ttces Among the gioves arc those of deuaddru and kadalls on 
Mt Gandharaadana and Devruanya, Divyavana, and the like Trees some¬ 
times are associated with gods, for instance, a^ualtha, nyagrodha, and udum¬ 
bara with Visnu, and pdtijdta, idth Krsna The Piacetases marry vdrksl, 
'a Liee-girl’ 


THE THREE GODS OF THE EPIC PANTHEON 
Among the gods of the epic pantheon, Brahma, Visnu, and Ssiva, repre¬ 
sent respectively the three functions of creation, pieservation, and destruc¬ 
tion of the universe Around them and their consorts, from whom have 
stemmed the cult of 5 riktisui, gather the religious beliefs and practices of 
the epic loeriod The existence of god Biahma is mainly due to the efforts 
of the orthodox Brahmanas of the day The brahman (neut.) is turned into 
Brahma (inasc.) meaning the Father-God, the cieator of the universe, ^iva 
and Visnu-Kisna have a histoiy of their orvn since piotohistoric times up to 
this day. Wlrile Saivism aiosc out of the religious notions and beliefs of 
the non-Aryans and Aryans, Vaisnavism emerged as a combination of many 
faiths found in the Bi airmanical and non-Brahmanical circles During the 
epic ircriod, the Biahmana bards were busy assimilating the lore of the 
indigenous people of India. Their efforts were crowned rvith success at 
the end of the epic period. 

The sectarian gods have their own heavens—Biahmaloka of Brahm§, 
Vaikuntha of Visnu, and Kailasa of Siva. The growth of the particular 
cults gave rise to sectarian rivalry and the habit of representing each god 
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as supreme. Evidently, attempts weie made ill the Mahabhaiala to smooth 
down the pievaleiit sectarian ill-feeling The scenes of Visvarupa and the 
final section of the Narayana-Riidra fight emphasize the unity of Narayana 
and Rudra, which gave rise to the notion of Haii-Hara Visnu and Brahma 
are said to have sprung fiom the right and left sides of Siva At times, one 
of the Timity is presented as subordinate to and praising the other, indicat¬ 
ing the absence of difteience, A concejit of Elindu Trinity was formulated 
to explain the three functions of creation, preseivation, and destruction.“ 
The three divinities were later identified with the three gunas — sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. I’hese gods may be considered as also occupy the starting 
points of the different systems of philosophy 

Brahma. Though occupying a subordinate position in the epic 
pantheon, he is described as the supreme creator, a passive-active god, 
holy, eternal, and wise, though not omniscient He is said to have been 


sprung from the lotus m the nai’al of Visnu,’^ oi out of the golden egg “ 
He IS designated by such epithets as Prajiipati and Pitamaha, and is called 
Catuimuiti (having foiii forms)’-* and Catiirmukha (having four faces, 
implying the four Vedas) The Mahdbharata refers to his seven mind-born 
sons ’= His paiadise is located above that of India. He is sometimes lauded 
as the supreme God. Siva, who is said to have been born from the forehead 
of Brahma, gets a son by prostrations before him, Krsna acts at the behest 
of Biahma in the case of Jarasandha In the Mahabharaia Brahma acts 
as Siva’s charioteer, and asks Siva to help Indra ” Hopkins’s view that 
the religions of Vsnu and Siva ‘are superimposed upon the older worsh{23 
of Brahma”’" is not correct, as the two cults antedated the Brahma worship 
Visnif The Rg-Vecla, the Satapatha Brahmana, the KalJia Upamsad, 
the Taittirlya Upanisad, and other Vedic works shoiv the different stages 
through which Visnu was attaining eminence. In the Bhlsmapmvan the 
supreme Sjnrit is addressed as Narayana and Visnu and is identified with 
VasLideva The Anu-Gltd speaks of the virat form shown by Krsna to 
Uttanka as the Vaisnava foim The Mahdbhamta brings about parity 
between Visnu and Siva by enumeiatmg the thousand names of both the 
gods j both lists have taken shape due to mutual influence The notion 
of the appears to have just made a beginning in the epic period 

Both Kisna-Vasudeva and Rama are identified with Visnu and thus they 
aie gods on the earth In the Bhagavad-GlLa, Krsna tells Arjuna that he 
a es nth whenever dharma is in a sinking condition ” The doctrine of 
ten avataias, however, seems not to have come into vogue in the epic 
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peiiod It IS only in the mteipolated sections oC the Mahabhdmta that the 
ten incarnations are enumeratedd" 

Narayana The Tailtuiya Aranyalia, foi the first time, speaks of 
Naiayana as the supreme Being endowed with all Upanisadic attiibutes 
The MaJidbhdmia identifies Vasudcva-Kisna with Narayana, whose abode 
is located in the Svetadvipa He is called Narayana, because his resting 
place iayana) is the wateis (ndta^dpah)"'^ Possibly, Naiayana is of 
Dravichan origin, the serpent god of the proto-Indians, having waters as his 
resting place Here in Narayana, then, appears to be the polarization of 
the fierce, destructive element of the serpent, and the lotus which is the 
symbol of fertility, and tiom which Biahma (the Cicator) is said to have 
sprung The Mahublidrala icfcrs to the fight between Rudra and Naiayana 

Vasudeva-Kisna• Fiom the Taittinya Aranyaka^'^ it would appear that 
Vasudeva was the name of a divinity before the period of the Mahdbhd)ata 
He IS called Satvata, Satyaki, and Janardana, in the Mahdbhd)ata BhTsma 
calls Vasudeva ‘the ctcinal god, mysterious, beneficent, and loving’, ivhom 
‘the Bifilimanas, Ksatiiyas, Vaisyas, and ;§udras worship by their devoted 
actions’ Tlic Bhagauad-Gild describes Vasudeva ‘to be all’, and Sri Krsna 
states ‘Among Vrsnis I am Vasudeva’ The problem of Vasudeva- 
Kisna has been dealt ivitli by various stholais, liy piopounding several 
theories, and none of them has commanded general acceptance The name 
Krsna occurs as the composei of a hymn of the Rg-Veda,^'‘ and the 
Chdndogya U[)a)nsad speaks of DevakT-putra Krsna as a pupil of Ghora 
Angirasa The early struggle between Indra and Krsna, indicated in 
the Rg-Veda,^^ is continued to be remembered in the epic by Krsna’s 
advocacy of the ivorship of the mountain, in place of the perfoiniance of 
Indra-maholsaua Krsna appears in the Mahd.bhdiata ( 1 ) as an oidinaiy 
human being, a friend of Arjuna, and counsellor of the Pandavas , ( 2 ) as a 
semi-divme being ; and ( 3 ) the supieme Being Dr. Sukthankar has 
expiessed the view that there is absolutely no direct and positive evidence 
to support the theory that originally Krsna was some kind of god who was 
subsequently ti ansfoi tnecl by the epic poets into a man.“° The Hanwamsa 
and the Puianas refer succinctly to the cowherd boy, Gopala-Krsna, the 
son of Vasudeva and Devaki, and the sla^'cr of Kamsa Krsna is described 
in the above woiks as the Vrsni prince of Dvaraka, and as one closely 
associated with Arjuna Tfic personality of the supreme Kisna appears to 
have resulted from the fusion of the Brahmanic tradition of Brahma, Visnu, 
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and oLheis, and the Vrat>a tradition which added its docttine o£ monotheism 
and Narayana 

Siva-Rudra: In the Mahabhaiala, we recognize three chffeient strata 
piesenting the charactenstics o£ Siva hist, the older uaditions, secondly, 
the amalgamation of the Vratya Siva and the Aryan Rudra, and thndly, the 
accietion of new materials. To the fust period may be referred the expres¬ 
sions maJia-yogUvaya, maha-sepa nagnap° urdhua-hngap'- dig-odsasP^ and 
wdhva-7etasp=^ which indicate the early Yogic and nude representations of 
5 iva familial to the Mohenjodaio period The close association of the Naga 
tube ivith Siva is suggested by die mention of the seven-hooded seipent 
ivith lefeience to Siva The references to the fieicc and malevolent Rudra. 
the /uHi-wnai,” the makhaghua, the destioyei of Pusan’s teethd“ and also 
the satanuluya and the ? urha-hotna, as well as to the Mujavat mountain, 
the lesidencG of isiva and Paivati, ate all lelatcd to the second, namely, the 
Vedic and Buhmanic, period The mention of Siva as kurii-kartd (Kuru- 
raakci), kwu-uasl (dweller among Kmus),^’ and as giver of a boon to Mar- 
kandeva and the weapon known as pcdupatdstra to Arjuna seems to have 
some histoiical beaiing To the third period belong the accounts of Nlla- 
kantha, or ^itikantha, amria-maihana •, Siva’s bnth, Ins bearing the 
ciesccnt; his association with Nandin and Ganga, the episodes of Daksa, 
Andhaka, Tiipuia, and the veision of the eleven RudrasLike Vistju, 
Siva also is described as the supreme Being, the All-in-all, the omniscient 
Rulei of the universe, though his principal lole is as that of its destroyei 

In the Ramdyana, Siva designated Sankara and Rudra appears as a god 
of the Noith, but he is not legaided as higher than the clevas Ravana over- 
thiovrs Sankaia,'" who, in his role as Haia, is described as the destroyer of 
the umveisc at the end of the yuga. Haia (Siva) is said to have drunk poison 
at the instance of Hau.“ Siva is called Mahesvara, and has a vronder-tiee 
on Himavat/- ivheie Kubeia became yellow-eyed by seeing him He is also 
called Mahadeva, Sanibhu possessed of eleven epithets’^’ (probably the 
Rudias), Tiyambaka,^* Amaiesa, lord of bhutas, smiter of Tripura, burner 
of Kama,” fathei of Skanda,'*" drinker of world-destroying poison, destroyer 
of Daksa s sacrifice,receivei of the falling Ganga/“ earner of the rosaiy, 
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etc In the interpolated Uttarahanda 5 iva is moie exalted and put under 
Visnu 

The institution of gods and goddesses had come into full vogue by the 
time of the hnal ledaction of the Mahabhmata The names of the consorts 
of the different gods have been enumerated in the Udyogaparuan Ravi 
= Prabhavati , Vahni^Svaha, Candra=Rohim, Yama=:Dhumorna; 
Vai una = Gauri; Dhan esvara=Rdclhi, Narayana = LaksmT , U dadhi = 

Jahnavi, Rudra = Rudrani , and PiLamaha=:'VedI More names like Hil, 
(fame, gloiy, prosperity), Uma, Laksmi, and Satasvati, also occur in this 
epic There are clear traces of the worship of the Mother Goddess in the 
Mahdbhdtata The Hanuamsa calls her nagnd (naked), reminiscent of the 
nude repiescntations of this Mother Goddess Riikmini, at the time of her 
marriage, is said to have first woishipped Durga Aijuna’s prayer to Diirga 
in the Bhismaparvan and the piayer of Yudhisthira to hei found in the 
Viydlaparvaii’^ aie vciy late inteipolations , they refer to various new names 
and characteristics of the goddess. The desciiption of KalT, the fieice 
goddess, ocems in the account of Asvatthaman’s nocturnal laid of the 
Panclava camp 

The Mahdbhdrala also contains expressions like bhagahnga, mahesvari 
pmjaP'' mdt)kd, bhagodeud, etc. In the Sabhdpaivan, a demoness Jara, 
called the gtha-devatd (tutelary deity), is stated to have been installed in 
every house to irard off the demons Much moie interesting is the descrip¬ 
tion of the horiible demoness m the country of the ValiTkas, worshipped in 
^akalapura, the capital of tlic Madra.s, who is said to sing the following song 
on the fourteenth night of the dark fortnight. ‘Oh, when shall I have the 
pleasiiie again of singing the songs of the ValiTkas' When shall I have a 
sumptuous feast of beef, poik, camel, and ass flesh, as u'cll as of lams and 
cocks iviih Gaiidiya ivine to boot, in the company of the stout and fair Sakala 
women! Unlucky, indeed, is he who eats no such dainties.’” The custom 
inclicated by the llesh and the GaiiclTya wine may have given use to the 
panta-inakd'ia rites of latci i 5 aLtisni 

Kaitlikcya and otlici Gods. The epics dcsciibc Kaittikeya as the son 
of Agni and Akasagaiiga, or of Agni and Svaha, and his maiiiage to Deva- 
sena ” He is also spoken of as ihe son of Diiiga and Siva,—all the three 
together form the eaily tiiad Karttikeya was lesponsible for the destruc¬ 
tion of Tarakasiiia Nandin and Siva-ganas aie iiientioncd in the Mahd- 
hhdrata, which associates the linga with Siva, and gives details of the mode 
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of linga worship.” As foi Ganapati, Wmtermtz and some other scholars 
doubt his existence m the epic pantheon. 

TEMPLES AND RITUALS 

The epics contain expiessions like devayaLana, caitya, and catiyavrksa, 
and also dlaya of Ndgas.'^^ When Rama was visiting Agastya’s abama, he 
IS said to have come across shrines dedicated to eighteen gods.^° Temples 
were found empty at Dasaratha’s death ““ Yudhisthiraj in liis journey, came 
across a sacred grove containing altars of saints and the vaiious gods A 
painted image of the demoness Jara was worshipped with perfumes, flowers, 
incense, and food. Holy trees were also woi shipped 

The epics desciibc various forms of ritual the rdjasuya. the vdjapeya, 
the soma (the cieeper replaced by the Pulika plant),®' and the monthly and 
seasonal sacrifices The Bhismaparvan refers to the sdtvata iites Indra- 
maha, Biahma-mahap^ samdja m honour of ^iva/’ saitm to Visnu, svasti- 
vacana, and tales of fire-cult, appear to have attained popularity The 
system of Sail appears to have been prevalent Among other rites and 
superstitions, which the epics mention, there are covenants of blood, of 
death, of water, love-fillets, magic drugs, ordeals of fire, water ; and so on. 


PHILOSOPHY AND MYSTICISM 


As m the case of the pantheon, in matters of philosophy and mysticism 
also, the Mahdbhdtata tried to Brahmanize the non-Aryan lore. It has 
presented to us almost the entire treasure-house of beliefs and practices 
that weie in vogue at the time Vedanta is called the Ekantm’s religion 
Sanikhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, and Vedaranyaka, are desciibed as the foiii 


varieties of knowledge®' It is pointed out that Kapila declared the 
Samkhya, and Hiranyagarbha the Yoga. Both Visnu and Siva are stated 
to be the lords of yoga The Anu-GJtd^"’ refers to various doctrines current 
among the people and problems such as permanence and impermanence 
of piety and its vaiious forms; existence oi non-existence, nmiy oi diversity, 
of the permanent principle, relation between Brahman and truth, and 
time an ^ space. The i^antiparvan refers to the preference some have for 
moksa-mayga, and others, foi yajiia-mdrga i and also to rd]a-dhatma, ahmsd, 
u>icha.matu^jndVeda-mata ®® Though Yoga, Bhagavata, and other systems, 

. ccept the SamUiya doctrine with slight variations, the vein of mysticism 
IS common to all ' 
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As regards ihe means of knowledge, lire Mahabharala accepts the 
authority of the Vedic scriptures (Agama), perception, and inference, as valid. 
Four canons of Nyaya arc described."’' Dialecticians, unbelievers, doubieis, 
critics of the Vedas, haters of Biahmanas, and devotees of mere logic and 
leasoning, arc all denounced throughout Reference is made to the 
Puraiias and the Itihasas,"" as well as the ‘cleceitfulness of the Veda’.’" 

SECTS 

The Mahubhanila describes various religious and philosophical sects 
The Pasupata sect is said to have been proclaimed by (§iva himself, 
Though blamed by the unintelligent on account of its being occasionally 
opposed to the rules of the tsastra and the uarnahania (castes and orders). 
It IS, nevertheless, referred to as a system appreciated by those of perfect 
wisdom whose path is asset ted to be really superior to the orders (atya- 
Smma) ” A detailed account is given of the mode of the woiship of the 
hnga and the pa-supaLa-uiata^^ Aumas, Mahesvaras, Nandidharmas, 
Katimaias, and the rest, arc added in the Kumblrakonani edition of the 
Mahahharata In the epithet panca-maliahalpa, applied to Visirti, the 
epic coirnrientatoi secs icference to (he Agamas (sciiptures) of the Sauras, 
the Saktas, the Ganesas, the tSaivas, and the Vaisnavas ” With the excep¬ 
tion of the Ganesas, the other sects arc to be found in the text According 
to Hopkins, the Sauras, the Vaisnavas, and their precursors—the Pahea- 
ratras, the Bhagavatas, and the Bhagavad-bhaktas—are mentioned ” 

Reference is also made to Lokayatas,’" to Carvaka, to haters of the 
Bralrmanas, to the shaven and the naked, and to those rreaiing the yellow 
robe, Buddha is called a naitika in the Ramayana 

TRACES OF THE PHILO.SOPHIC .SYSTEMS 
Cosmology The hlahahhmala propounds diffeieirt theories about 
cosmology ci cation from the cosmic egg, by the primordial Person, by the 
duality of the sex, and by the uiririamfcst or inipcnsonal Brahman Brahma 
IS sard to have sprung from a ‘goldcir egg’. The pcrsonalistic hypothesis 
of creation is intioduccd by laising Siva, or Visnu-Krsna, to the status of 
the supreme Being, who is then considered Isvara, oi the personal God 
The theory of Puiusa and Piakiti seems to be a direct development of the 
idea of ardhanciubuara (god conceived as androgynous) Piakrti is held to 
be different from the cosmic Purusa, and it is said to act cither under 
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His controls” or His impelling to activity the creative elements/® or 
alone'” Purusa and Prakrti. again, are regarded as two aspects of 
Brahman. Brahma is also said to have been created fioni Biairman, or 

avyakta 

Samkhya- The Samkhya, which for the first time contributed to 
the metaphysical analysis, in Indian philosophy, has been adopted variously 
by schools of Indian thought The Mahabharata speaks of the Samkhya 
as a system (dciriand) and an enumeration (^pari-sanikhyana) The 
Samkhya theory is discussed at .several places in the Mcih&bh&ycilo, Besides 
the theories of Pancahkha and Devala, the Saniipaivan gives three different 
accounts of the cosmic principles of the Samkhya system In XII 310 . 8 ff, 
Yajnavalkya explains to Janaka die eight Prakrtis comprising the auyakta 
(unmamfest). mahat (cosmic intelligence), ahankara (egoity), and the five 
gross elements, and the sixteen vikaras (modifications) comprising the five 
finei elements, the five organs of perception and the five organs of action, 
and the manas, thus constituting the twenty-four principles In another 
place, the epic enumerates the principles as including avyakia, omdhi, 
Huanya-garbha, the earth and the sky, ahankara, the five gross elements, 
and the five subtle elements The third account has aoyakla, jnana, 
buddhi, manas, etc*® 

The Samkhya, in its early phases, is called nirlsuara (atheistic), or 
devoid of a belief in a peisonal and supreme God “ Later, by the addition 
of the twenty-fifth principle, it is often designated panca-vimialika The 
Yogins, the Pafiipatas, and the Bhagavatas, superadded the twenty-sixth 
principle, namely, ‘one exalted spirit as supreme Spirit or God’ The ejiic 
Samkhya assumes the three gunas — saliva, rajas, and ta^^ias , gods, men, and 
beasts, come undei the influence of these three qualities, and the Bralimanas, 
Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas, possess them in gradation The pioblem of the 
plurality or unity of souls is discussed in detail. 

Pancafikha Kapileya®^ is said to be the first disciple of Astiii, a disciple 
of Kapila, who was the propoundei of the Samkhya system, and was well- 
versed m the Pancaratra doctrine Disgcust with Inrth, disgust with acts, 
and disgust with all things (sarva-nnfveda) —it is on these ihc foundation 
of the system of Pailcafikha is based Nttuana is attained by the iejection 
of untrustwoithy delusion {andsvdsika mohd), which leads to leligiotis 
practices and hopes of rewaid Pancafikha uses the terms ‘sduikhya’, 
fiva, and 'ksetyajna’ (rather than Atman) The thiity-onc principles 
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propounded by Pancasikha are enumerated as follows. (i-xi) five 
kainiendnyas, five jiidnendriyas, and vianas (ten organs and mind), (xu) 
bucldhi (intellect) , (xiii) iatlva (equilibrium); (xiv) ahanhdra (egoity); 
(xv) vdsand (general disposition), (xvi) avidyd (ignorance); (xvii) Prakrti 
(Primordial Nature), (xviii) mdya (Creative Power), (xix) sukha-cluhkha- 
pnyapriya-dvandoa (combination of the contraries in the form of happiness 
and misery, the pleasant and the unpleasant), (xx) kdla (time), (xxi-xxvii) 
panccL-mahabhiilcis, sadbhtiva, nsadbhdua (forming seven constituents, i e. 
five gross elements together with being and non-being), (xviu-xxx) vidhi 
(cause), sukra (seed), and bala (power), (xxxi) Purusa or Atman (the source 
which IS recognized by the philosophers to be the Unmamlest) It was 
probably after Pancasikha that the Bhagauad-Gltd added seven elements 
(desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, body, peiccption, and courage) to the 
twenty-four principles, making thirty-one m all. Hopkins desciibes Pafica- 
sikha’s system as an advanced type of Brahmanism minus mdyd According 
to Das Gupta, it is akin to tlic system preached by Caraka Sulabha, the 
disciple o£ Pancasikha, who atlended the court of Janaka like her guru, 
preached that one should not have any attachment as 'one’s own’, because 
one’s self is part of the same self in any other body composed of particles 
which revelt to the umnainfest source Asita Dcvala, who is said to have 
leceived the glory of Siva,*® propounded a theory which speaks of the 
following elements five gross elements, kdla, bhdoa, abhdva , ten organs, 
cUta, manas, huddlii ; kseLrajna (the spirit) Death, in this theory, is caused 
by wind The highest goal, according to Dcvala, lies m Simnda'"’—m the 
state of Brahman 

Yoga Two kinds of yogas are described in the Mahdbhdrata. One, 
m which Rudra is spoken as the supicme and which enables a person to 
wandei in the ten directions, and the other, the eightfold path {astdnga- 
yogaY'- described in the Vedas, which is accepted by the classical school 
Items of yoga, such as rules about diet and the mode of attaining the 
ultimate bliss, are also described Sdmkhya ensures knowledge, and yoga, 
health, through the first, one attains knowledge of the principles, and 
through the second, one attains direct perception. The Mahdbhdrata 
effects an amalgamation ol the two by declaring both as equally efficacious. 

VaiMiavism The Vaisnavism preached in the Mahdbhdrata is varied 
in character Vaisnava elements are mainly found in the Bhagavad-Gitd,^^ 
the Mohsadharmaparvan,^'' and the Anu-Gitd°^ At some places, Vaisnavism 
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is depicted as pantheism, to which is supeiadded a personal God , at others, 
It IS a theistic doctiine explained away by the Vyiihas The doctrine of 
the Vyiihas set forth in the Ndrdyaniya section may be summarized as 
follows: Vasudeva' the supieme Soul, the internal ruler of all; Sahkar- 
sana primeval matter, Prakrti, Pradyumiia cosmic mind, manas, 
Aniruddha cosmic self-consciousness, ahqhkdm It is said that sometimes 
one vyuha, oi form of the Loid, is taught, and sometimes tivo, three, oi 
font 


Ekantika religion, equivalent also to Narayaniya, Satvata, Bhagavata, 
Pahcaratia, or Vaisnava, however, is stated at many places to be the best 
form of Vaisnavism. The Ndtdyanlya^^ is the earliest exposition of the 
Ekantika dhaytna, which preaches sole devotion to Naiayana or the supreme 
Lord, as the onl) means of seeing Him The system is said to have been 
originally promulgated by the seven rsis, the Citiasikliandms, in a hundred 
thousand veises containing rules, in harmony w'ith the Vedas, for all affairs 
of men, and piccepts about the leligion of action and contemplation In 
^vetadvipa. it is stated, leside men without senses, ivlio do not eat anything, 
ivho are sinless devotees of the Loid, and who are absorbed in Him who 


IS blight like the sun The Sdntipatvan stales that this clharma was revealed 
to Janamejaya in the Han-Gitd, and also that it was related to Arjuna at 
the beginning of the war The Ndrdyaniya describes also the mode o£ 
creation and destruction, and the incarnations of Visnu. Svetadvipa has 
been located somewhere near Egypt or Asia Minor by scholars, and some 
take the Ndrdyaniya to be influenced by Christian doctrines Howei'er, 
I agiec with Wintcimtz when he observes, ‘In my opinion the description 
of ^vetadvlpa, referted to m both the epics, does not lemmd us of the 
Christian eucharist, but of heavenly regions such as Vaikunlha, Goloka, 
Kailasa, and the Sukhavatl paiadise of Buddha Amitabha ’'’® 


Vedanta Theie aie some passages and whole chapters on the 
^'^edantic doctrine of Brahman The Sanat-sujdi'iya^'’ is an pnslance in 
point The Bhagavad^itd, also refers to the expression ‘VeddnlakH' 

From the above anal).sis, one would feel inclined to state, after Deussen 
and Dahlmann, that the epic philosophy is a ‘transition philosophy’ between 
the period of the Upanisads and that of the latei systems. What may be 
seen fiom the above outline is that the epics give only an enumeration of 
many systems in vogue fiom almost the post-Rg-Vedic times to the 
beginnings of the new systems The Bhagamd-Glld alone is probably a 
tvoik of the type which Deussen and Dahlmann hinted at 
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RELIGION AND PMlDOSOPHY OF THE LPICS 
ETHICAL STANDARDS AND HUMAN DESTINY 

The doclnnes ot Yajnavalkyaj Pancasikha, DevaU, Bhisma, Sanat-sujata, 
and Sri Krsna, are imbued Avitli the spirit ol mysticism. And all ascetic 
poetry contained in the Mahabharata represents the attitude of the Hindu 
mind towards problems of higher thought and wisdom The ultimate 
goal of life IS expressed in various terms such as mruana, ananda, and 
amrta The heavens of the vaiious gods, the world of Faiheis, and the 
hell (gatia) also find their place, (he goal of humanity is to avoid them, 
and to become fiec from the senes of baths and soiroirs It has been 
pointed out that both pleasure and pain arc cphcmeial {amiya), and that 
we must learn to bear them with composure. 

The Mahabharala describes the four Inuusdrihas or human ends 
Dharma is the code of life, the bond tvhiclt keeps society togethei (cf, 
clharanad dhcDmamity cihuh and dhatmo dhdrayale pyajdfi)'’^ The Sunti- 
piavan oidams' Whatevei is not conducive to social tvelfarc, and ivhat 
you are likely to be ashamed of doing, ncvei do it Whereas dha'tma 
IS the genus and applies to all, the dhanias and uainas are the species It 
is generally ordained that one should obseive rules of caste But the epic 
has always made a chstinttion between the Brahmana and other castes 
In course of (he Birihniani/ation of the Mahabhdyala, seveial myths, legends, 
narratives, and discotuscs weie added, exalting the Brahmanas and placing 
them on a level supeiioi to the gods themselves However, the ascetic 
poetry found inteispciscd in The epic takes a broader view and reveals a 
generous mind It is said, ‘I’uuh, self-control, asceticism, generosity, non¬ 
violence, constancy in viitue—these are the means of success, not caste or 
family’ One has to observe the rules of the dsramas also A person 
IS expected to fulfil his duties and obligations as a householder before his 
becoming an anchorite The ob-scivance of dedra (custom) is legarded as 
obligatory for all. In the case of conflict of opinion, one is to follow the 
footsteps of the great 

Itihdsa-samuddas, mostly belonging to ‘ascetic poetry’ teach imiveisal 
morality, love of all human beings, and renunciation of the woild , they 
come under the category of nth 'The Mahabharata enunciates the doctrine 
of Karma and states that by knotvlcdgc a person becomes fiee from the 
bond of rebiith Discussions on the diffcicnt types of Kaima, and on the 
pioblem whether destiny or self-effort prevails in life arc also met with. 
There is a general tone emphasizing the doctime of ahiimd (non-injury) in 
the story of King Uparicara in the Ndrdyamya section, and also in dictums 
like, 'that tvhich is conducive to the utmost welfare of human being is the 
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[ 111111 ”““ On the other hand thei'e is also the anecdote about the Vyadha 
(the meat dealer) who preached that one should lead a life according to 
one’s own caste, and that it is not birth but a virtuous life that makes a 
Brahmanad°“ 

The summum bonum of life is to have perfect peace of mind and ]oy 
which does not know sorrow in this w'orld and the next , For the first time, 
It is the Mahabhaiata that teaches the liberal doctrine that there cannot 
be any bainei of caste, creed, or sex, in the pursuit of emancipation We 
have women philosophers like Sulabha,”^ the courtesan Pingala,““'^ the 
loivly Dharma-vjadha, and the hawker Tuladhaia,^"® who were considered 
worthy teachers of philosophy and religion The Bhagavad-Gltd teaches 
the three yogas oi modes of life, namely, of karma, bhakti, and plana, with 
a w’idened meaning loi the first time, and points out that God showers 
His grace on any devotee irrespective of caste, creed, and sex, and that 
even the offering of a leaf, a flower, a fruit, or a little -water, with devotion, 
IS acceptable to Him It seems that the whole attempt of the Mababhdrala 
IS to bring together the diverse philosophical systems of the time and give 
them a new colour and vigour The Gltd is a unique document in this 
respect really find that'm the light of the epic teachings the frustra¬ 
ted human mind calms down, as desciibed in the case of Pihgala ‘Calmly 
sleeps Pmgala, after she lias put non-desire in the place of wishes and 
hopes Even the warrior King Janaka emphatically declares 


‘How vast my wealth, what joy I lute. 
Who nothing own and nought desire' 
Weic this fair city wrapped in fire, 

The flame no goods of mine would waste 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE EPICS ON INDIAN LIFE AND 

LITERATURE 

T he Vedas, (he Upanisads, ihc Riunayana aad the Mahabharata, and 
the eighteen Puranas, loan the massive basement on which stands the 
magnificent edifice of Indian religion and thought, culture and literature Of 
these, the two great epics form the stiongest single factor that has sustained 
and held together Indian life, in all its growth and ramifications, through 
the vicissitudes of centuries The Vedas were confined chiefly to the 
priestly and aristocratic classes, and the Upanisads, to the intellectuals and 
philosophers, it was the epics and the Puranas that became the real Vedas 
for the masses and moulded their life and character for the last two 
thousand years. Thcic is hardly any othei work whose influence on all 
aspects of life in India has loecn so profound, lasting, and continuous as 
that of the epics and the Piuanas Language being the first and foremost 
means of expressing feelings and communicating thoughts, an account of 
the influence which epic poetry has exercised over Indian htciature 
embodied in the diffcicni languages and in their various stages is given 
at some length. 

INFLUENCE OF THE RAMitVANA ON SUBSIOUENT SANSKRIT WORKS 
First, It may be noted that the Vanapawan of the Mahabhdiata con¬ 
tains the famous Ramopdkhydna, which, while giving the Rama story as 
we find It in Vrdmiki’s Rdmayana, neither mentions the fire ordeal of Sita 
nor the incidents of the Ullaiakdnda There exists also a number of later 
religious works either narrating the Rama stoiy, eg the famous Adhydima- 
Rdmayana (c. fourteenth centiuy ad.), the Yogavdsutha-Rdmayam, the 
Ananda-Rdmdyana, and the Adbhula-Rdmdyana, oi dealing with the Rama 
cult, eg the Rdina-puiaa-ldpaniya Upanisad, the Rdmottara-ldpanlya 
Upanimd, and the Rdtnauihasya Upaiiisad. Many of the Puranas and the 
Upapuranas also give the Rama stoiy gcncially according to Valmiki’s 
Rdmayana, only at tunes ditfciing in minor details 

Coming to the influence of the Rdmayana on classical Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, it is noiiccable from quite early times Asvaghosa (first-second 
century ad), a protege King Kaniska, is probably the earliest author 
who was greatly influenced by the RTmdyana, he being indebted to it for 
many a poetic imagery and even hi.s .style and diction, but he did not 
adopt for a theme of his composition any episode from either of the epics, 
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SO far as Ave kno'sv from his works that have come down to us For that 
part of Kalidasa’s Raghuvainsa (c. fifth century ad) which treats about 
Rama, he has mainly depended on the Rdmayana of Valmlki, but of all 
the classical poets of Sanskrit, he has been throughout most profoundly 
influenced by this epic, both m matter and in spirit Kalidasa was led 
to perfection in his hteiai’y style and diction, poetic imagery and embellish¬ 
ments, by the great work of Valmiki. His artistic skill, calm and serene 
outlook on life, deep penetration into the human mind, his romantic 
treatment of Natme—all these have been foieshadowed in Valmiki’s 
Rdrndyana Even in the development of the plot of some of his works 
and the delineation ol his characters, the inlliiencc of the Ramdyana on 
Kalidasa is evident E'oi instance, his Kanva is no other than Valmiki 
himself, the most humane ol Indian in another garb The plot of 
the closing acts of the Abhijndna-Snkuniala showing ^akuntala repudiated 
by Dusyanta and living m ihc hermitage of Mailci, where she gave biith 
to Bhaiata, seems to be modelled on the similar episode in the Uitayakcmda 
of the Ramdyana describing Sita’s banishment by Riima, her seeking 
shcltei m 'i^almlki’s hermitage, and there her giving birth to the twin sons 

Bhdtti (c sixth-seventh century ad) desciibes the story of the 
Ramdyana m his Rdvana-vadha, better knotvn as BhatH-kdvya, composed 
for the avoived purpose of illustrating the niceties of Sanskrit grammar 
This -work once enjoyed some popularity even outside India and influenced 
the authors of the Javanese Rdmd.yana-Kdkdwm and Canta-Rdmdyana 
Kumaradasa, highly praised by the rhetorician and poet Rajasekhara, dealt 
with the Rama story in his celebrated poem Jdnahi harana, ivhich has been 
prcscived only paitly. Some later ornate poems {kdayas) which give the 
mam story of Ramdyana are (1) the Rama-canta of Abhinanda, which 
gives the Rama story beginning at Sita’s abduction and ending with ihc 
death of Kumbha and Nikumbha ; (2) the highly artificial Uddra-Rdghava 
of Sakalyamalla, alias Mallacarya or Kavimalla, winch has been paitly 
preseived , (3) the Gitiabandha-Rdmdyana of Venkate4vara 'written in the 
highly aitihcial and cUfficult citrabandha style (in which verses are cha- 
grainmatically wiitten ‘m the foim of sword, cross, -wheel, and so forth’) ; 
(4) the voluminous Rdmacandwdaya m thiity cantos and (5) the yamaha- 
kdvya (paronomasial poem) Rdma-yamakdt nax>a of Venkatesa, son of 
Srlmsasa, wiuten in ad 1635 and ad 165b, respectively, and (6) the 
Rdnyidyana-manjafi of the Kashmn i polymath Ksemendra (eleventh 
centui) ad) 

The practice of pioducing Hesa-kdvya (stanzas having double mean¬ 
ing) has led to a fetv works of little merit dealing siiniiltaneously -cvith two 
01 moie stones, eg (1) the Rdma-caAia of Sandhyakara Nanclin (eleventh 
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century ad), which gives simultaneously the story o£ Ramacanclra and 
that of Ramapaladcva, the younger brother of King Mahipala II of 
Varendra (North Bengal), (2) the Raghava-Pandavlya of Dhanaiijaya, a 
Digambara Jama of the twelfth century a d , and (3) a woik of the same 
name by Kaviiaja (twelfth century ad), both giving the stones of the two 
epics at the same time ; (4) the Raghaua-Nanadhlya of Haradatta Sun 
giving the stones of Rama and Nala; (5) the Yadava-Raghautya of 
Vehkatadhvarin (seventeenth century a.d ), giving the stones of the Ramd- 
yana and the Bhagauala Puiana ; and (6) the Rdghava-Pdndaua-Yddavlya 
(or haihd-tiayT) of Cidambaia (sixteenth-seventeenth century ad.), giving 
the stones of the Rdindyana, the Mahdhhdiala, and the Bhdgavala Parana 
The famous Rdmdyana-canipu, ascribed to King Bhoja (twelfth century 
ad) IS written in mixed verse and prose—a style called the campu 

Of kdvyas dealing with isolated episodes from the Rdmdyana, we may 
mention the Rduandrjuniya of Bhatta BhTma, Bhauma, or Bhaumaka, 
which, written for illustrating the rules of grammai, deals with Ravana’s 
fight ■with KartAVlryar]una. To Kalidasa and to King Pravarasena (c fifth 
century ad) of Kashmir—the latter even has been sometimes idcntified- 
with the formei—is attributed the ornate Prakrit epic SeLuhandha, or 
Rdvana-vadha, which relates the story of Rama in fifteen cantos It is 
supposed to have been composed to commemorate the building of a bridge 
of boats across the Vitasta (Jhelum) by King Pravarasena. 

A large number of Sanskrit plays based on the mam story or different 
episodes of the Ramdyana, has been written from quite an early period 
down to modern times. Probably the earliest of the Rama plays are the 
Pratimd-nrdaka and the Abhiscka-ndlaka aitributcd by some to Bhasa (c 
third century ad), a predecessor of Krdidasa Bhasa dramatics m the 
first play almost the entire Rdmdyana stoiy in seven acts, while m the six 
acts of the second play he deals with the Rama story beginning at the 
slaying of Vahn and the anointment of SugiTva, and ending with the fire- 
ordeal of Sita and coronal ion of Riima In the development of the plots 
and the delineation of the^xharacters the author has deviated in both these 
dramas considerably from the original Rdmayana. Bhavabhuti (eighth 
century ad), whose place in classical Sanskrit hteiature is next, peihaps, 
only to Kalidasa, has handled the Rama story in iwo of his plays, namely, 
the MaJiduira-canla and the Ullata-Rdma-carila, his masterpiece The 
former play deals wilh ihc early part of Rama’s life ending with his 
coronation ; the latter begins wth Slla’s exile and ends, contrary to the 
Rdmdyana, ivith her happy reunion with Rama The Bdla-Ramnyana of 
Rajasekhara (c ad 900) loosely dramatizes in ten acts the story of the 
Rdmdyana up to Rama’s coronation. The long and tedious Hanwnnn- 
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nataka, also called Mahd-ndtaka, of Damodaramisra (eleventh century ad) 
deals with the story of Rama in fourteen acts, depicting his connection 
with his ally and devotee Hanumat King Yasovarman of Kanyakubja 
(ninth century ad) is credited with a drama entitled Rdmdbhyudaya, 
which IS lost This play consisted of six acts, and piobably dealt with 
the entile Rama story The play Uddtta-Raghava of Mayuraja also is 
knotvn only in name Only some fragments of this tvork have been pre¬ 
served in anthologies. A eulogistic verse of Rajasekhara speaks of him as 
a Kalacuri poet, and nothing beyond this is known about him Another 
Rama diama, the Chahta-Rdma, is leferied to by Dhanika in his commen¬ 
tary on the Dasarupaka. Muiari (before the middle of the ninth centuiy 
A D) IS the author of the well-known drama Anargha-Rdghava Bhimta, who 
has been descubed as a Kahiljarapati, seems to have won some fame with 
Ins lost drama, the Svapna-Daianana The logician Jayadet'a (c. thirteenth 
century a.d) neats of the Rama stoiy in his Piasanna-Rdgkava, in the 
opening act of which both Ravana and the Asura Bana are descubed as 
rivals for the hand of Sita The Aicaiya-cuddniani of Saktibhadia, which 
is claimed to be the oldest South Indian play, and which is assigned to 
the ninth centuiy A d , deals with the Rama story in seven acts, beginning 
with the Stirpanakha episode and ending with the fiie-ordeal of Siui. The 
Kundanidld of Viranaga, incorrectly attiibuted by some to Dinnaga, 
describes the Rama story in six acts and is modelled on Bhavabhuti’s 
Uttata-Rdma-cauta Vyasa SiTramadeva (fifteenth century ad) wiote the 
play R&mdhhyxulaya dealing with the battle and conquest of I^anka, the 
ftie-ordeal of Sita, and the return of Rama and others to Ayodhya 
Abhmavagupta and Kuntaka (both, tenth centuiy ad) mention and quote 
hom such lost Rama diamas as Chahta-Rdma, Ki tya-Rduana, and Mdyd- 
Piixpaka , nothing is known about then date and authorship Mahacleva 
(middle of the seventeenth century ad) composed the play Adbhiita- 
dmpana, ivhich gi\es the Rama story beginning with Aiigada’s mission to 
Rat ana and ending with Rama’s coionation It mtioduces the interesting 
deuce of a magic mirror which shows to Rama the events of Lanka 

Among the pla^s based on some smallet episodes of the Rdmdyaiia, 
the following may be mentioned the Unmatla-Rdghaua of Bhaskara Kavi 
whose date is not known It describes that when Rama and Laksmana 
weie pursuing the golden deer, Sita hex self, by (he curse of Durvasas, was 
changed into a gazelle Maddened tvith soiiow, Rama wandeis miserably 
in search of her, and finally finds her -with the help of Agastya, The 
Uutdngada composed by Subhata m four scenes deals with Angada’s 
mission to Rataiia for I'estoiing Sita to Rama ’3'his play was represented 
m AD, 1242-43 at the couu of the Calukya king, Tnbhuvanapala, 
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Rdniabhaclia DlksiLa (seventeenth century ad) tviote the Jdnaklpannaya, a 
chama dealing tvith Sita’s marriage with Rama, He intioduces the 
rdksasas masqueiading a,s Visvamitia, Rama, Laksmana, and Sita, Nlla- 
kantha Dikstta, who lived in Madura in the first half of the seventeenth 
century a.d., wiotc in nine acts the GangauaLai ana, which deals with the 
famous legend of the descent of the river Gahga to the earth as a result 
of the austerities of Bhaglratha 

THE INI'IUJ',NCE OI THE RaMaYANA IN THE BUDDHIST. LITERATURE 

The mam stoiy of the Ranidyana has been retold in the famous 
DasaiatJia Jdtaka (No 461) in a startlingly distorted form Sita is re- 
piesented in it as the sister of Rama, whom she mariies latci on, after 
their retuin from their exile in the Himalayas In this work thcie is no 
mention of the abduction of Sita by Ravana and all the subsequent events 
It is generally belici'ed to have been based on a much oldei version of 
the Rama story , but it has now been shown that the case may just be the 
reverse The Jayaddisa Jdlaka (No 518) and the Vessanlaia Jdiaha 
(No 547) each conttuns ti gdlhd showing that the authors of these gdthcis 
tveie accpiainted with the Brahinaiucal \ersion of the Rama story. The 
scene of piincc Vessantaia’s clepaituie into exile vividly recalls that of Rama 
in the Ranidyana The Andmaka Jdtaka, which was translated into 
Chinese in the ihiid century ad, but the original of which is now lost, 
refers to most of the incidents found in Valmlki’s Ranidyana without giving 
the names of the characters Rama hcie is regarded as a Bodhisattva. 
The bdnia Jdtaka (No 510) is practically identical with the story of 
Dasaiatha’s killing the son of Anclhaka-muni, which incident Dasaratha 
narrates from Ins death-bed The stoiy of Rsyahiiga (Isisrmga in Pah) 
recurs in the Jatakas (Nos 523 and 526) and an old form of it is pieserved 
m the Nalinikd Jdtaka (No 526) 

THE INI'LUINCE Ol THE RaMTvYANA ON JAINA LITERATURE 

The Jains not only adapted many popular epic stories and episodes, 
diverging widely from the otiginal, but akso composed poems of their own, 
which rvcTC to serve them as a complete substitute for the great epics 
the Ranidyana and the MahdbhduUa The mam charac Lens tics of the Jama 
Ranidyana arc the piincipal characlcts arc either Jama by birth, or later 
on become Jama monks , Rama is the eighth Baladeva, Laksmana, Vasu- 
deva, and Ravana, Piativasudcva according to the Jama notion Vasudeva 
along with his elder brother Baladeva, fights against Prativasudeva whom he 
ultimately kills, and as a consequence of this act of killing he falls into hell 
Repentful Baladeva becomes a Jama monk and attains moksa Another 
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characLcustic, in peifect confoimity with the Jama doctime o£ ahimsa, is 
that the Jama vcision does not believe that Rama used to hunt animals, 
or that Ravana and otheis ate meat The earliest work of this kind is the 
Prakiit epic Pauma-canya ( = Padma-carita) by Vimala Sun, written in about 
the thud or fourth century ad It is written in pure Jama Maharastii 
Piakiit and contains 118 cantos Vimala Suns woik follows the story of 
^^almlki 111 general outlines only, but diffeis widely from it m details Even 
the personal names sometimes differ, e g Rama is known more frequently 
as Padma , his mother’s name is Aparajita Latei Jama versions of the 
Rattiayana aie all modelled on Vimala Suns work Ravisena wiotc in 
A D 678 his Padma Purana, ‘which is merely a slightly extended recension 
of the Pauma-canya in Sanskrit, agreeing with it in all essential points’ 
The sixty-eighth pay van of the U tiara Purana, the seventh parvan (known 
as Jaina-Rmndyana) of the Tnsasti-salakd-pu) usa-cayita of Hemacandra, and 
Padmadei'a-vijayaganin’s Sanskiit prose woik Rama-canba (written m 
AD 1596), also deal with the Rama story The Rama story has been briefly 
letold m many Katha-koias also , foi instance, see the Rdmdyana-kathdnaka 
and Sltd-kathdnaka in Hariscna’s Kalha-kosa (tenth century ad) and the 
ninth canto of the ^atruyljaya-mdhdimya of Dhanesvara (twelfth century 
ad), the stoiy of Kusa and Lava is found m the punydsrauaka-kaihdhosa of 
Raniacandra Mumuksu (written m ad 1331) The legend of the descent 
of the Ganga and desti notion of the sixty thousand sons of Sagara is told m 
Devendia’s commontaiy on the Uttardjjhayana 

INFLUENCE OF THE RAMAYANA ON MODERN INDIAN LITERATURES 

The Rdmdyana and the Malidhhdrata began to mhuence the modern 
Indian literatures roughly fiom their early mediaeval period For centuries 
befoie that, people m all paits of India weie no doubt acquainted with the 
stories of the epics , but diiect access to the originals was confined to the 
learned few So the need for their tianslation, or adaptation into the spoken 
languages of the day, was badly felt, and the revival of the Bhakti cult in 
diffeient parts of India and, m some cases, the interest taken by local rulers 
soon supplied it Once the golden gate to the vast treasure-house of romances 
and legends ivas opened widely, modern Indian literatuies got an oppor¬ 
tunity to become nurtured, nourished, and enriched The Rdmdyana and 
the MahabJidyata have been an inexhaustible source of inspiration ever since 

Assamese. The eailiest extant metrical tianslation of the Rdmdyana 
into Assamese ivas made by Madhava Kandali who flourished undei King 
Mahanianikya (fourteenth centuiy a.d) I-Iis tianslation of the Rdmdyana 
is leraaikablc foi the constant fidelity to the oiiginal’ Durgabar, a popular 
poet of about the foiiiteenth century ad, composed the Glti-Rdmdyana 
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which IS Still sung on festive occasions and at social carnivals Sankara Deva 
(A.d 1449-1569), a great Vaisnava saint and tire ‘real founder of Assamese 
literature’, translated Book Seven of the RamSyana in verse Among the 
dramas wiittcn by him one is Rama-vijaya Madhava Deva (cad 1489), 
a disciple of Sankara Deva, composed the Ramayana Achkdnda Raghu- 
natha wrote the KaLlid-Rmidyana in piose Many works dealing with the 
various episodes from the epics rvcrc comiX)sed during the Vaisnava period 
of Assamese literature Many popular writers of songs chose such episodes 
as the marriage of Sita 'for desciibmg the erotic sentiment with a romantic 
background within domestic surioundmgs’ Amongst modern poets, Bhola- 
nath Das wrote the Sitd-haraim-kduya (ad 1888) in blank verse, on the 
model set by the Bengali poet Michael Madhusudan Datta. 

Bengali The first and yet the best and the most popular Bengali 
adaptation of the Ramayana was made by Krttivasa in the fifteenth century 
AD, at the command of a itiler of Bengal (Gaudeh'ara) ndio is usually 
identified as Kamsanarayana (alias Ganesa), or his son Yadu who adopted 
the name Jalaludchn after his conversion to Islam. Though Krttivasa was 
a great Sanskrit scholar, he did not make a literal translation of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana , he introduced the battle of Taranisena, the untimely worship 
of the goddess Duiga by Rama, the epi,socles of MahiiTivana and Ahiiavana, 
and the rest, not found in the original Ramayana Sonic othei Bengali 
versions of the Ramayana which once enjoyed popularity in different parts 
of Bengal aic the Ramayana of Nityananda or AdbhiUacarya (seventeenth 
century ad) which is based on the Adbhuia-Rdmdyana , the Ramayana of 
Sivacandra Sen ; of Phakuiam Kavibhusaiia , and of Bhavamsankar Vandya ; 
the Angadandibar of Kavicandra (all of the eighteenth century A.D.) , and the 
Ramayana of the poetess Canchavatl In modern times Michael Madhusudan 
Datta, one of the greatest poets of Bengal, wrote his epic poem, the Mcgha- 
ndda-vaclhaAidvya (published in ad 1861), m blank verse, deriving the plot 
from a well-knowm episode of the Ramayana Girish Chandra Ghosh, the 
famous actor, producci, and playwright, wrote his dramas Rduana-vadha 
{\?>S\),SJI:di-vanavdM (1881), and Sltdr-vivdha (1882), based on the Rdmd- 
yana The abridged prose translation of the Vdlmiki-Rdmdyana by Raja- 
sekhara Basu, better known as Paraiuram, is ti distinct recent contribution 
to Bengali litcratuie. 

Gujarati" Premananda, the greatest literary figuie in Gujarati in the 
seventeenth century ad, wrote a complete version of the Ramayana and 
the Rana-yajna describing the battle between Rama and Ravana Giradhaia 
(ad 1787-1852) is the author of another well-knoira Gujarati lendermg 
of the Ramayana Bhalana (c. fifteenth century ad), who may be regarded 
as the father of the dkhydna m Gujarati, wrote the Rdma-uiraha and the 
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Kamahala-canta Mantri Kaimana (cad 1470) also ivroLe an akhyana by 
name the Slla-hatana Among modem aiitliois, Janmashankai Mahasliankar 
Buch, bom in ad 1877, has wntten the SUa-uanavasa idnch was published 
iiiAD 1903. 

Hindi The beginning of Rfima poetiy in Hindi literamre can be 
traced back to the devotional poems and songs (hhajani) of many pieacheis 
of the Rama-bhakti cult, foi example, Ramananda (fifteenth century ad) 
and his disciples, Tulasidasa, the greatest poet of mediaeval India, is the 
authoi of the famous Rama-canta-mana^a which be began to rvrite in 
\.D 1575 and completed in more than two yeans Tulasidasa followed the 
geneial outline of Valmiki, but introduced many new episodes even in the 
mam stoiy Whth Tulasidasa and authors of other Bhasa Rdmdyanas, Rama 
IS an iiicaination of God Both as a litciai) piece and as a devotional poem 
the Rdma-iayita-munasa is one of the best woiks in any Indian language and 
ha.s been a Bible to millions of Hindus of Northern India clorvn to the 
present day Some minor tv’oiks of Tulasidasa on the Rama cult aic the 
Rdma-gltdvall and the Dolid-Rdnidyana Kesava Das (ad 1555-1617) is 
the author of a woik nameci Rdma-canduka Cinttlmani Tiipathi (middle 
of the seventeenth century ad), who was pationized by Emperor Shah Jahan 
and others, irioie a Ramdyana m kaviUa and other metres Man Das, 
bom in AD 1623, rvrote a poem entitled Rdvia-catlUa which is based on the 
Rdmdyana of Valmiki and the Hanurndn-ndlaka The Rdma-vildsa-Rdma- 
yana of Isvaii Prasad Tnpathi (ad 1673) is a translation of the Valmiki 
Rdmdyana Ptanacand Chauhan wrote his Rdmdyana-mahdndtaka m ad. 
1610 Other uoiks dealing with the Rama story, or episodes from the 
Rdmdyana, aie. Avadha-sdgara of Jank Rasiki Saian (early eighteenth cen¬ 
tury An), a Rdmdyana by Bhagrvant Ray (ad 1750) ; the Rdmdluamedha 
of Madhuslidan Das (c AD 1782), who was a poet of considerable merit ; 
Saimdayya-hilia)l, Sundatakanda, and Hanumdn Cabblsl, all dealing with 
some episodes born the Rdmdyana, and composed by Maniyar Singh (c a.d 
1785) , and a metrical translation of parts of the Valmiki Rdmdyana by 
Ganesa (ad 1800) Lalaka Das (nineteenth centuiy ad) wrote the Satyu- 
pdkhydna dealing rvith the caily life of Rama from his birth to his marriage 
In the lattei part ol the nineteenth and early ttventieth ccntrrry, Jankr 
Prasad, Mahanta Ram Charan Das, Babu Raghunath Das, and Maharaj 
Raghuraj Singh wiote many excellent ivorks based on the Rdmdyana 

Maithili Chandia Jha is the author of the Alaithili version of the 
Rdmdyana. 

Ivannada The eailiest Rdmdyana tn Kannada was written by Naga- 
caiidia or Abhinava Pampa (c ad 1100) whose masterly work, the Rdnia- 
candra-caiitia Piiidna, is coinmonlv known as the Pampa-Rdtndyana It 
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gives a Jama version of the Rrnna story and differs considerably from the 
original work Some other Jama versions of the Ramayana in Kannada aic 
the Kimudcndu-Rcitnayana m safl)ad7 metre (cad 1275), the Rdma-kathd- 
vatata in piose (c An 1297) by Devatandra, and the Rdina-oijaya-cmita by 
Devappa (sixteenth century ad.) Naiahan, who called himself Kiimaia 
Valmiki, wrote (about ad 1590) the Kannada adaptation of the Valmlki- 
Ramdyana The iFork ivas piodutcd at Torave and hence is commonly 
known as the Torauc Ramayana It does not contain the Uttarakanda 
Some other Brahmanical versions of the Ramayana in Kannada are the 
two versions of the Utlarakanda, both known as Uttata-Raindyana, by Tiru- 
mal Vaiclya and Yogendra (middle of the seventeenth century ad), and 
the Ananda-Ramayana by Timmaiaya (early eighteenth ccntuiy ad) 
Among modem works m Kannada based on the Ramayana, special mention 
should be made of the Rdmdyana-darsanam by Shn K V Puttappa 

Kashmiir The Kashmni Ramayana was composed by Divakara 
Piakasa Bhatta towards the end of the eighteenth century ad One note¬ 
worthy feature of this Ramayana is that the whole story is ielated m the 
foim of a dialogue lietircen Siva and PaivatT It has many epi,socles which 
ate found m the Bengali and some other Bhdui Rdmdyanas, Imt arc absent 
from the oiigmal woik 

Malayalam The Rdma-ca\ilam, ascribed to the fourteenth century a d , 
IS the earliest work in Malayalam based on the Ramayana It is a summary 
in verse of the YuddhakcuKja of the Ramayana and the poet follotvs Valmiki, 
more or less faithfully Ptinam Naniputiii, a poet in the couit of a Zamoi in 
of Calicut in the hfteenth centuiy ad, wiotc the Rdmdyana-campu which 
IS a masterpiece m the manipraadla style, m which Sanskiit and Malayalam 
woids aie hccly mixed. The KannaLsa-Rdmdyana of Kannassa Panikkar 
was produced m the sixtccntli century ad It is a close adaptation of the 
Vdlmlki-Rdmdyana E/hultaccan (ad 1575-1550) translated the dd/iyabna- 
Rdmdyana This work is the most popular Ramayana in Keiala and may 
be regarded as the ‘household Bible’ of every Malayalee Hindu The Kathi- 
kah litciatuie of Keiala, which was widely cultivated for ttvo centuries 
(1650-1850), tvas mainly based on the episodes horn the two great epics and 
the Puiaiias Rama Varina, one of the pionccis of the Kathakali, dealt wtli 
the stoiy of Rama wntten to suit the Kathakali stage Amongst modem 
tvorks based on tlie Ramayana mention may be made of Azhakattu Padma- 
nabha Kurup’s Rdniacandra-mldsam, the late poet Vallathol’s metrical 
translation of the Valmiki Ramayana and K M Panikkar’s drama, the 
Mandodarl 

Marathi Ekanatha, a great saint of the sixteenth century ad (born 
in AD, 15-18), composed the first Ramayana in Marathi, entitled Bhdadrlha- 
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Ramayana It contains about 40,000 couplets in ovi metie It is based on 
the Vdlmiki-Raniayana, the Adhydtma-Rdmdyana, and the Ananda-Rdma- 
yaiia, Ekanatha left the work incomplete, it was later on completed by lus 
disciple Gaova Mukte^tara, a maternal grandson of Ekanatha, composed 
a Ramayana piobably in his early youth It is written in different Moka 
metres and contains over 700 stan/as Samartha Ramadasa (ad 1608), one 
of the greatest saints of the Maharastra, wrote three Books of the Rdmd- 
yana, viz Kiskindhd-, Sundara-, and Yuddhakdndas in Marathi The work 
consists of about 16,000 veises in the bhujangapraydta metre. ^ridhara 
(boin in AD 1678) is the author of the most popular adaptations of the 
Ramayana and the Mahdhhdrata in Marathi His Ramayana is known as 
Rdmavi'jaya, Copies of 8ridhara’s work, whether in print or manuscripts, are 
to be found in almost every village of Maharastra, and ‘groups of village 
folk, young and old, male as well as female’ can be seen listening to the 
recitation or singing of 8udhaia’s works at night The Rdina-uijaya con¬ 
sists of about 10,000 couplets in ovl metre ‘What KasTrama and Krttivasa 
have together done for Bengal, SrTdhara has singly done for the public of 
Mahrnastia’ Moropant (born in ad 1729), the greatest Maiathi poet of 
the eighteenth century a d , has composed about 108 short Rdrndyanas to 
piopitiate his family deity Rama Some of these Rdrndyanas are- the 
Prthvi-Rdmdyana, the Vibudhapnya-Rdmdyana , the Panca-cdmara Rdmd- 
yana, the Savdi-Rdmdyana ; the Ddma-Rdmdyana or ‘Cham-Rdrndyana, m 
which each word at the end of a hemistich is repeated at the beginning of 
the next pada , the Laghu-Rdmdyana which contains only short (laghu) 
syllables, the Nirostha-Rdmdyana which contains no labials; the Kdsl- 
Rdmdyana , the Gangd-Rdmdyana , the Mantia-Rdmdyana , the Parantu- 
Rdmdyana consists of about 250 dryds Moropant’s Rdrndyanas are ‘simply 
acrobatic feats in the field of versification’ and ‘are meant only for those 
who know something of Sanskrit and Sanskritic constructions’ Ananda- 
tanaya (c seienteenth century ad) composed the SUd-svayamvara in verse 
On account of the verbal beauties his compositions are pleasing to the 
leader Amongst modern works based on the Ramayana we may mention 
the names of Sita-suddhi (akhydna) by Panta Pratmidhi, Sitd-suayamvaia 
(drama) by Abhayankar, Rdiiia-idjya-vtyoga (drama) by Anna Kirloskar 
Rdvana-vadha or Sltd-bhct (drama) by Shastu, the anonymous Sltd-harana 
(novel), the prose and metrical tianslations of the Ramayana by Kulkarni 
and Bhide respectively, and the very popular Gitd-Rdmdyana by 
Madgulkar ’ 

Onya, Balarama Dasa, one of the panca sakhds or ‘five friends’ of 
iiya hteiatuie, wiote the first Onya Ramayana, which is the most popular 
of moie than a dozen Onya vensions of this epic Like Sarala Dasa’s 
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Mahabharata Balarama Dasa’s work also is ‘thoroughly dyed with the local 
colour’ His work is known as Jagamohana-Ramayana, more popularly 
called Dantli-Ramayana He flourished in the sixteenth century a.d 
Dhanahjaya Bhafija, who ruled the Ghumusar State, now in Ganjam 
district, from ad. 1637 to 1701, wrote the Raghiinatha-vilasa. One of the 
most popular works in Orissa is Haladhara Dasa’s Oriya version of the 
Adhyaima-Ramdya'iia, composed in the seventeenth century ad Upendra 
Bhahja, another scion of the Ghumusar royal family, who flourished 
between ad. 1670 and 1710, wrote many works based on the epics His 
Vaidehtsa-viloia is based on the Rdmdyana Kesava Hancandara wrote a 
Rdmdyana in veise in the eighteenth century ad Visvanatha Khuntiya 
wrote the ViciUa-Rdmayana m the same century Amongst modern works 
based on the Rdmdyana may be mentioned Gangadhaia Mehei’s Tapasvim, 
Kamapal Mishra’s Sitd-uiodha, Nandakishore Bala’s Sltd-uanavasa, Ram 
Shankar Ray’s Rdma-uanaimsa, and Haiihai Ratha’s Rdvana-vadlia, 
Rdmdbhiseka, Rdma-mumana, and Rania-janma Phaknmohan Senapati’s 
metiical translation of the Rdmdyana is another important woik in Oiiya 
hteiature. 

Tamil The commeniary on the ancient Tamil ivoik Ydpparungalam 
mentions a Tamil adaptation (not extant) of the Rdmdyana in pahrodat 
venbd metre tvinch may be assigned to c \ d 650, and is perhaps the earliest 
translation of this epic in any living language of India The hymns 
composed by the Vaisnava Alvais called the Divya-prabandha, which is 
dated between third and ciglith ccntuiy a.d., contain many references to 
the Rdmdyana episodes The Rdmdyana composed by Kamban of immortal 
fame (tenth century ad) is icgaided as the greatest epic in Tamil litera¬ 
ture, and It IS popular even today Kamban has introduced some new 
incidents m his work and has ‘handled tire subject matter with a mastery 
and originality and a depth of poetic experience seldom equalled in Tamil 
literature’ C RajagopaLichau’s adaptation of the Rdmdyana, entitled 
CaJaavaHli-l-tinnnakan, is a popular work in Tamil Piecemeal or 
abiidged, translations of the Rdmdyana in Tamil have also been made by 
Tetiyur Subiahmanya Shastii, T Siindarachari, and Anantarama Dikshita. 
Ilankcsuaian is a recent chama based on the episode of the Sitd-harana 

Telugu I’he eailiest wiileis of the a\ailable Tclugu versions of the 
Rdmdyana aie Raiiganatha and the authors of the Bhdskara-Rdmdyana, 
namely, Plulakki Bhaskara, Ins son Mallikarjuna Bhatta, his friend 
Ayyalaiya, and his disciple Rudiadcva. Raiiganatha’s Rdmdyana seems to 
have really been composed by Buddharaju, a tributary prince under 
Piataparudra II of Warangal, and dedicated to Ranganatha This work is 
popularly known as Dvipdda-Rdmdyana after the name of the metre in 
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which It IS written. Buddharaju's son completed it by adding the Uttara- 
Ramdyana The Bhdskara-Rdmdyana is written m the campu style and 
has great literary merits, These two Rdmdyanas belong to the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuiy ad The most popular Rdmdyana 
in Telugu is the Molla Rdmdyana composed in the sixteenth century ad 
by a woman named Molla In the eighteenth century ad. was composed 
the Gopindtha-Rdmdyana in the campu style Tikkana wrote the 
Nirvacanottaia-Rdmdyana in verse narrating the story of Rama after his 
coronation, The Raghavabhyudayamu is attributed to Nannaya (eleventh 
centuiy a.d ) The Rdmdyana by Yerrapraggada has not been discovered 
so far. In the present century, Mahainahopadhyaya Krishnamurti Shastn 
has composed a metrical translation of the Rdmdyana The greatest work 
of a modern Telugu poet, Visvanatha Satyanarayana, is the Rdmdyana, 
which IS probably yet to be completed 

INFLUENCE OF THE MAHABHARATA ON CLASSICAL SANSKRIT WORKS 

Quite a large number of mahd-kdvyas, khanda-kdvyas, and plays_ 

based mostly on various episodes, and a few on the entire story, of the 
Mahdbhdrata —were written in classical Sanskiit from the early centuries 
of the Christian era. One of the earliest of such mahd-kdvyas is the cele¬ 
brated Kirdtdrjumya of Bharavi (c sixth century a.d.) which is based on 
a simple episode from the Vanaparvan and describes in eighteen cantos 
Arjuna’s propitiation of Siva for divine weapons, Magha (c latter part 
of the seventh century a d ) wrote his Stsupdln-vadha—sluymg of ^isupala, 
the king of Cedi, by Krsna—on the simple episode of the Mahdbhdrata, 
tvhich he expanded into twenty cantos by a senes of lengthy descriptions! 
Kscmendia of Kashmir wrote the Mahabharata-tnahjail probably m 
AD. 1037, Anantabhatta wrote tfie Bhdrata-campu in twelve stabakas, or 
chapters. Vasudeva, author of the Nahdaya, 'wrote a yamaka-kdvya, the 
Yudhisthua-vijaya, which gives the story of the Mahdbhdrata beginning 
With the hunting spoils of Pandu and ending m the coronation of 
Yudiiisthira Amaracandra Sun, udio flourished under Visaladcva of 
Gujarat in the fiist half of the thirteenth century a d., attempted a close 
adaptation of the complete Mahdbhdrata in nineteen cantos m his Bdla- 
Bhdiata. Nldvarman, who flourished m some eastern province before the 
eleventh centuiy ad, handled the episode of Bhima’s slaying Kicaka m 
lus lamaka-kavya, the Klcaka-vadha Vastupala, who died in ad 1242 
and who was a minister of King Vliadhavala of Dholka, dealt with the 
iiendship of Krsna and Arjuna and the lattei’s marriage with Subhadia, 
m sixteen cantos, in lus Naiandrdyandnanda We do not know anything 
definitely about the exact source of Kalidasa’s early but famous work the 
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Kumdiasambhava, describing the marriage of Siva and Parvati The story 
IS, however, found in the Rdmayana and the Mahdblidrata 

The stoiy of Nala and DamayantI is one of the most romantic and 
pathetic episodes in the Mahdbhdrata, and it is a true gem of literature 
A large numbei of later kdvyas, plays, and campus are indeed based on this 
episode The most famous and also voluminous of such works is the 
celebrated Naisadha-carila of Sriharsa who flourished probably under 
Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the lattei half of the twelfth 
century ad Even in twenty-two cantos Srlharsa deals only with pait of 
the Nala story. The work is leckoned among the five great mahd-kdvyas 
in Sanskrit. The entire story of Nala has been dealt with in fifteen cantos 
in the Sahr daydnancla by Krsnananda, a Mahapatra to a certain king of 
Pun before the foui teenth century a d., and in eight cantos in the Nala- 
bhyudaya by Vamanabhatta Bana, ivho was a court poet of the Reddi prince 
Verna of Kondavlclti at the close of the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth ccntuiy A d. The Kerala poet Vasudeva, a contemporary of King 
Kulasekhara-vaiman (c. ninth centuiy ad), deals with the same story in his 
Nalodaya, a yamaha-kduya The Nala-campu, or Damayanti-kathd, of 
Tnvikrama-bhatla (tenth century ad.) has been iviitten in the campu style ; 
only a small part of the slory has been told in its seven ucchvdsas written 
in highly ornamental style Ramacandra, a pupil of Hemacandia (twelfth 
century a.d ), has composed the Nala-uildsa, a drama in seven acts Some 
other minor or less knoivn works dealing with the same theme are Nala- 
carita (a drama by Nllakantha DTksita), Nala-bhwmpdla-rupaka (a drama), 
Nala-Yddaua-Raghaua-Pdndauiya (a ilem-kduya giving the four stories 
parallely), Nala-varnana-kavya by Laksmldhara, and the play Naldnanda 
by jTvavibudha The Raghaua-Naisadhlya of Plaradatta Sun has been 
leferred to early. KsemTsvara (tenth century ad), the author of the Canda- 
Kauhha, wrote also the Naisadhananda in seven acts dealing with the 
same stoiy 

Quite a large number of plays, based on the main story, or the various 
episodes of the Mahdbhdrata, have been wnatten in Sanskrit. Probably 
the earliest of them arc the six Mahdbhdrata plays ascribed to Bhasa (c. 
third century a d ) His Madhyama-oydyoga deals with the reunion of 
Bhima with his demon-wife I-Iidimba under extiaordinary circumstances 
and leminds one of the epic talc of the demoness’s love for Bhima and the 
biith of their son Ghatotkaca. The Duia-Ghatoikaca of Bhasa deals with the 
message delivered by Ghatotkaca to the Kauravas, who weie jubilant over 
the death of Abhimanyu ; the message was that the latter’s death would be 
avenged by Aijuna ; the PaheardUa deals with the robbing of Virata’s cows 
by the Kauravas, but it differs from the original in many details ; the 
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Duta-vakya deals with Krsna’s message to Duryodhana demanding a half 
of the kingdom for die Pandavas; die Uiu-bhanga describes the duel 
bettireen Bhima and Diiiyodhana in which the latter’s thigh was broken 
by BhTma striking with his massive club; the Karnabhara deals widi 
Indra’s taking away the magic ear-rings of Kama after approaching him m 
the guise of a Biahmana Bhasa often shows much ingenuity and novelty 
in handling lus subject In his Abhfjndna-^akantala, Kalidasa, with the 
touch of his genius has immortalued the lather crude story of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala as told in the Mahabimata This work has universally 
been acclaimed as one of the brightest gems m woild liteiatuie The Veni- 
samhma of Bhapanarayana (before ad 800) turns round the incident of 
the great insult suffeied by DraupadT ivhcn she was dragged by her hair by 
Duiyodhana’s youngei brodier Dulisasana in the former’s couit and 


Draupadl’s promise of not braiding hci hair until she was avenged 
Duhsasana is slam by BhTma and according to this diama, after some inci¬ 
dents not found m the MakdbJmata, Diaujoadl binds up her locks 
Riija^ekhaia (tenth century ad) wiote his play Bdla-Bhatata, also called 
Pracanda-Pdnclava, dealing with die main story of the Mahdbhdrata The 
woik IS left unfinished and covers only up to the gambling scene and 
Duhsasana s insult of Draupadi The CUifl-Bhamta of Ksemendra is lost. 
The Kerala king Kula^ekhara-vaiman (c ninth centuiy ad) wrote two 
Mahdbhdrata plays, viz the Subhadrd-Dhanafijaya and the Tapali-Samvaraha 
PrahlSdanadeva (e. twelfth century ad.) wrote the Pditha-pardhama 
dealing with the raid of Vuata’s cows by the Kauravas and dieir defeat at 
the Iiands of Arjima The same theme has been handled by Kancana 
PancUta in his Dhananjaya-uijaya. The date of the work is not known 
It ends with the marriage of Uttaia, daughter of the king of Virata, with 
Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu The legend of the churning of the ocean by 
me gods and Asuras has been dramatized by Vatsaraja, a minister of 
Paiamardideva of Kalahjara (ad 1163-1203), m his Samudra-manthana in 
t lec acts The Sahitya-darpana mentions a play, the Sarmisthd-Yaydli, 
which may be the same as the work of that name by Krsna Kavi Hastimalla 
wiote (about ad 1200) the Vikranta-Kamaua in six acts Viiayapala a 
contemporary of die Calukya king, Kumarapala (twelfth centuiy ad) 
diamatized Draupadl’s marriage m two acts, in his Draupadl-smyamoma. 
The same theme has been treated also by Vyasa giTramadeva (fifteenth 
century a d ) m his Pandavabhyudaya m two acts Twm plays dealing with 
the exploits and adventures of Bhlnia are the Nirbhaya-Bhima of Rama- 

Moksadmo ^ T BhJma-mkrama-vydyogl of 

Moksadu>a (eailiei than fourteenth centuiy ad) The lively oL-act 
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diama Saugandhikd-harana of Visvanatha, Avho flourished under the 
Watangal luler Prataparudia (about ad 1291-1322), and the Kalydna- 
saugundhtha of the Kerala author Nilakantha (seventeenth century ad), 
dramatized Bhima’s encounter witlr Hanumat in his adventure for fetching 
the saiigandliika ilowers for DiaupadT fioin a lake belonging to Kubeia 
The anonymous Handiila, like the Dula-vdkya of Bhasa, deals with Krsna’s 
mission to the Kauiavas foi seeking peace beureen the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas Vyasa isrTramadeva, the authoi of the Pandavdbhyuclaya, wrote 
another Mahiibhdtnta diania, the Subliadici-pannaya, dealing with the stoiy 
of Arjuna's winning Subhadia as his biidc The same theme has been 
treated also by Madhava (before seventeenth century ad) in his Snbhadid- 
harana. Sankaralrda, son of Malresvaia, wrote m ad 1882 the Sdoit7i- 
cantta which deals -with the undying legends of Savitil and Satyavat 
Among the lost MahdbhdiaUi plays, w'e may mention the Mukula-tdditaka, 
ascribed to Bana by Bhoja, and the Candapeda which dealt with Bhima’s 
fight with Duryodhana 

INILUENCI OF I HI MAIIAIUl^RAIA IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
Although the Pali text deals with the niam story of the Mahabhdrata, 
references to Mahiddidnila tliaiactcis, paiallels to some Mahdhhdiata 
incidents, and many episodes octuimg m the Mahdbharaia arc found in Pah 
works Sainyulia Nikdya'- naiiates how Buddha satisfies a yaksa with his wise 
answers just as Yudhistluia does in an episode in the Mahdbharaia The 
dialogues in the Sutlas seiy often remind one of similar dialogues m the 
Mahdbhdnda Vidluua m the famous VuUmya-pandda Jdlaka? is no other 
than Vidma ol the MahdblunaUi. Jataka No. 495 describes the dialogue 
between Yudhnthila ( = Yuclhisihiia) and Vidhura (Vidura) on the question 
of ‘who IS a true Birilimana’. The story of King ^ibi occuis in the Jatakas 
also The Krsna legend has been dealt with in sevcial Jatakas (for instance, 
the Chata-Jedaka, No 355) An almost deliberately distorted account of 
DraupadI is found in the stoiy of Kanha ((Kisira) in the Kundla Jataka, 
Draupadi is lepiescntcd as tonnmtting adultery with a hunchbacked 
dwarf Among other Mahcibhdtala episodes found in the Jatakas, one is 
that of Mandavya in Jlitaka No 114. 

THE INl'lUl'Nt.K (IF T UE MAIUBIIARATA IN JAINA LITERATURE 
The Jaina vcision of the MahTibhluala, like that of the Rarndyaiia, has 
its own characteristics, and it is termed Haiivainsa Krsna (Vasudeva) is 
the major hguic, Balaiaina is the second important figure, and the aich- 

' X 12 ” JdUka No 543 
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enemy (Prativasudeva) is Jarasaiidha Tlie fight between the Kaiiravas 
and Pandavas is almost omitted in the ^vetambaia version, while the 
Digambaras closely folloiv the Brahmauic version All the stones get 
mixed up with the life of Anstanemi, the reigning Tirthankara of the 
period and a cousin of Vasudeva Almost all the characters, including the 
Kauravas and Pandavas, aie converted to Jainism Jama doctrines and 
seimons aie frequently inserted The eailiest extant ivork of this nature 
IS the Hmivatma Purdna in sixty-six chapters by Jinasena which was com¬ 
pleted m the )ear ad 783 It belongs to the Digambara sect The 
Utlara Putdna of Gunabhadra (ninth centiiiy ad) which foims a part of 
the Ttisasti-lahsana-Mahapu-idna (or simply Mahdpurdna), the Pandava 
Purdna oi 'Jama-Mahabhaiata’ of Subhacandra (written in ad 1551), and 
the tenth to twelfth sargas of the Sairunjaya-mdhdtmya, also deal with the 
Mahdbhdraia story The Pdndavn-carila of Maladhann Devaprabha Sun 
(c AD 1200) gives in eighteen sargas a concise account of the eighteen 
parvans of the Mahdbhdrata with a remodelling of many of the details. 
The Pandava Purdna by Asaga (eleventh century ad) is a Digambara 
1 ersion of the JVIahabhdTata iii Sanskrit, closely following the Brahmanical 
version. Sllacaiya deals with the Mahnbhdvata stoiy in his own way in the 
Prakrit prose nmik Caupanna-mahdpurisa-canya (written in a,d. 868) The 
Mahdpurdrya, oi Tisatihi-mahdpunsa-gandlankdra, in Apabhram^a, by 
Puspadanta (ad 965) also gives the story of the Mahdbhdrata Chapter 
sixteen of the Ndyd-Dharnmahahdo gives the story of Dovai (DraupadT) m 
a coirupt form of a story of rebuth. The last book of the KaLhd-koh 
gives the stoiy of NaLi and DavadantT ( = DaniayantI), which is ‘a curious 
Jainistic adaptation and extension of the Nala episode of the Mahdbharata’ 
The famous Kumdrapdla-pratibodha of Somaprabha, a younger contem¬ 
porary of Hemacandra and King Kumarapala, gives the story of Nala as 
a warning against gambling The Pancasatl-prabodha-sambandha of 
^ubhasila Ganin (written in ad 1464) deals, among others, with the stories 
of Diaiipadi and Kunti Subhaslla Ganm wrote also the Bharatddi-kathd 
mitagati (eleventh century ad) cites many legends and sagas from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata in a conupt Jama form 

The Jams 'incorporated the Krsna cult into their religion at a very 
eaily period and consequently also interwove the Krsna legend with their 
ovvn tieasury of legends’ The Prakrit work Vdsudeva-hindi of Saiighadasa 

storV”of “ntury AD) partly deals with the 

y of Vasudeva-Krsna The eighth Anga, Amtagadadasao, gives a 

all of the city of DvaravatT and the death of Krsna is told as in the 
Mahabharata, only Krsna is made into a pious Jina’. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MAHaBHaRATA ON MODERN INDIAN LITERATURE 

Assamese- Rama SarasvatT (sixteenth century a.d) translated the 
Mahabharata into Assamese at the request of King Naranarayana of Cooch- 
Behar, introducing many new incidents and episodes He took the fullest 
freedom in the Vanaparvan. Rama SarasvatT wrote also such other works 
as Kulacala-vadha, Bagasura-uadha, and Bhuna-canta, where the popular 
hero has been most picturesquely drawn as a big and tall glutton always 
carrying his club with him Bahrubdhanar Yuddha by Harihara Vipra 
(later part of the thiitcenth ccntuiy a.d) is based on an episode m the 
Aivamcdhaparuan of the MalidbJiarala It is composed m verse and contains 
about 600 couplets Madhava Dcva, disciple of Sankara Deva, wiote also the 
Rdjasuya-yajna which is based on a famous Mahabharata episode. Ananta 
Kandall, a contemporary of Sankara Deva, wrote the Bhdrata-Sdvitri Gopi- 
natha Pathaka wrote the Drona- and the Puspa-parvans of the Mahabharata 
Suryakhaii Daivajila (early nineteenth century a.d) wrote the Kurmdvali- 
vadha and the Khatdiuia-vadha, both adaptations from the Mahabharata 
Ramakanta Chaudhary wrote the Abhimanyu-vadha-kdvya (published m 
AD 1875). The plots of many modern dramas and other writings have 
been taken from the two epics. 

Bengali: The earliest Mahdbhdtata in Bengali was written in the 
sixteenth ccntuiy a.d by Kavindra Paramesvara at the command of Paragal 
Khan, a high Muslim oflicial (Laskai) of Chittagong The work is styled 
as Pdiidaaa-vtjaya. In the same century Srikara Nanclin wrote his 
Aivamedhaparvan, based on the Jaimtni-Bharata, at the command of Chuti 
Khan, son of Paiagal Khan. The most popular Mahabharata in Bengali 
was, however, composed by KasTrama Dasa in the seventeenth centuiy a.d 
Ka^Irama died before he could complete even the Virata par van The work 
was completed by Nandarama, a distant neiahew of Kasirama The Mahd- 
bhdrata of Kasirama, along with the Rdmdyana of Krttivasa, are two of 
the greatest works m Bengali literature Theie have been scores of poets 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who have translated only one 
or two parvans, especially the Vnata or A&vamcdha, of the Mahdbhmata 
into Bengali In ad. 1546-47 Pitanibara Dasa wrote the Nala-Damayanti- 
dkhydna and Rajcndia Dasa, the Sakuntald. The two prose translations 
of the Mahabharata, publtshod rc,spcctivcly under the patronage of the 
Maharaja of Burdwau and Kaliprasanna Sinha, are most valuable treasuies 
of Bengali literature. The latter work was published between a,d 1858 
and 1866, and both were distributed free Girish Chandra Ghosh wrote 
such plays as Abhimanyu-vadha (ad 1881), Pdndaver Ajhdtavdsa (ad 1882), 
and Pdndava-ganrava (a d 1900), which are based on Mahabharata episodes. 
Tagore’s famous lyrical drama Citrangadd (ad 1892) is based on the 
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episode of Arjuna’s mairiage with Citrangada, a princess of Manipur 
Tagore also wrote seveial narrative poems Kaca o Deaayam, Gandhanr 
Avedan (The Appeal of Gandharl), K(iinci-Kuntt-S(iinva,d, etc which are 
based on the Mahdhhatata Nabm Chandra Sen’s trilogy Kwuksetra ( ad . 
1893), Raivataka (1896), and Piabhasa (1896), has the Mahabharatan war 
and latei incidents m Lord Krsna’s life as its background, and Lord Krsna, 
as depicted in the Mahahha/rata, as its heio , Rajashekhar Basil s abridged 
Bengali version of the Mahabharuid, like that of the Rdindyano,, is another 
valuable contiibution to Bengali hteiature 

Gujaiati Nakara (c ad 1560) is probably the earliest author who 
attempted a rendering of some parts of the Mahabharata in Gujarati He 
did not follow the original faithfully Premananda, the authoi of the 
Gujarati Ramdyana, composed a complete version of the Mahahhaiata also. 
His Candrahdsdkhyana (ad 1671), Draupadt-ivayarnuara (ad 1680), 
Naldkhyana (ad 1685), Draupadi-harana (ad 1689), and Subhadid-harana 
(ad 1702), aie based on Mahdbhaiata episodes His. Naldkhyana is the 
most popular of Ins dkhydnas, and every line of the work ‘testifies to the 
touch of a skilled artist’ Bhalana (c. fifteenth century ad), who may be 
called the ‘father’ of the dkhydnas in Gujarati, wrote the Naldkhyana and 
the Durvdsdkhydna Premananda’s son Vallabha wrote the Duhldsana- 
rudhna-pdndkhydna (ad 1742), the Kuntl-prasannakliydna (a.d 1781), the 
Yudhisthira-Vrkodardkhydna, etc Ratnesvara, the most notable pupil of 
Premananda, wrote the Sisupdla-vadha Samalabhatta (eighteenth century 
AD) wrote the Rdvana-Mandodafi-sarhvdda and the Draupadi-vastra-harana 
In modern times, Nanalal (born in a d 1877), is ‘the most outstanding poet 
of the new literature’, and he has written an epic entitled Kuruksetra The 
Rekhd-cauha of Lilavati Munshi (born in ad 1899) contains a fine sketch 
of Diaupadi Batubhai Lalbhai Umarvadia (born in ad 1899) has collected 
some one-act plays m Ins Matsyagandhd dne Gdngeya (ad 1925) 

Hindi. Sabal Singh Chauhan (cad 1670), who belonged to a ruling 
house, wrote an abridged Hindi version of the Mahabharata m about 24,000 
verses Though without much literaiy merit, it is very pojoular because of 
Its simple style Sui Das (c sixteenth century ad), the famous saint and 
‘blind bard of Agia’, composed, besides many other works and devotional 
songs, a woik on the stoiy of Nala and Damayantl in Plindi Chatia 
(flouiished about ad 1700) is the author of the Vijai Muktduali which 
IS an abstract of the Mahabharata in Hindi veise Gokul Nath (eighteenth- 
nineteenth centuiy AD.) is the celebrated translator of the Mahabharata into 
Hindi Maithih Sharan Gupta (boin in ad 1886) has iviitten a long narra¬ 
tive poem entitled Jayadi atha-vadha 

Kannada' Pampa I (c a.d 902), is the celebrated author of the 
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Kannada MaJidbhai ata entitled Vtkramarjuna-vijaya, also known as 
Pampa-Bhatala or Saniasta-Bharata. The work is a masterly abridgement 
of the original woik and maintains ‘a high level in narration, characterization, 
and poetiy’ and gives the Jama version of the story Ranna, the third 
memliei of the trio Pampa, Ponna, and Ranna, wrote the Sdhasa-Bhlma-vtjaya 
dcscrilnng the final fight of Bhuna and Dnryodhana Karnaparya (c a.d. 
1140) managed to introduce the stones of Krsna, the Pandavas, and the 
Maliabhaiatan tvar in his Ncrnindtha Purdna which is a history of the 
twenty-second Tlitliaiikaia Naranappa (sixteenth century ad), better 
known by his nom dc plume Kumara Vyasa, composed the Kannada version 
of the first ten pm ua)i \ of the Mahdhhdiata The remaining pmvans were 
translated by Timmanna, ivhose work was named Krmardya-Bhdrala after' 
Ins loyal patron Ttvo other versions of the Mahabhdrata, the Laksmakavi- 
Bhdrata and the Sdlua-Blimaia, were written in the century by Laksmakavi 
and ^rdva respectively The latter work gives the Jama version of the stoiy 
Kanaka Dasa (sixteenth century a.d), a hunter by caste, wrote, amongst 
otheis, the Nala-canla m salpadi metre LaksmRa (c first half of the 
eighteenth ccnluiy ad.) wrote his famous work, the Jaimim-Bhd)ata 
descnbing the tvandcrings of the .sacrificial horse of Yudhisthira Though 
based on the Ahmncdhapauian of the Mahdbhdiata, it differs widely from 
the original in details It is one of the most highly esteemed poems in 
Kannada A piose vetsion of the Mahdbhdrala entitled Krmardja-vdniuildsa 
was made in the nineteenth century under the patronage of Krsnara]a 
Wodeyar III (a.d 1799-1868) The Yaksagdnas, ivhich are in ‘a dramatic 
form suitable for recitation before rustic audiences by professional or 
amateur actors’, arc based on the epics and the Puranas Shantayya, a 
Biahinana of Gcisappe, ivrotc a laige number of such works in the nine¬ 
teenth century a d Many dramatic works of a high order written in 
Kannada are also based on the epics 

Malayalam Ezhuttaccan, the author of the Adhydtma-Rdmdyana in 
Malayalani, also composed a condensed version of the Mahabhdrata which 
IS his best liter ciry isank PIis adaptations of the Rdmdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdiala ‘foiin the ba.sis of cveiy Malayalcc’s education’ In the gente of 
Kathakali litciatiiie, the Nala-cariltam of Unnayi Wariai and the Utiard- 
svayaihoaram and Klcaka-aadhain of Erayimman Thampi deserve special 
mention foi then hteiaiy excellence Amongst modern works (dramas) in 
Malayalam based on the Mahdbhdrata, we may mention the Subhadrdr- 
junam by Thottakatlu Ikkavamma, Karnan by N P Chellappan Nair, 
Ambd, dealing with the tragic story of a character of that name in the 
Mahdbhdrala, by Mahakavi Ulloor, Bhlsmar by K. M Panikkar, and the 
pastoral elegy Devaydnl by Changanpuzha Krishna Pillai 
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Marathi. Mukte^vara, the authoi of a Ramayana, won great fame by 
his Marathi adaptation of the M&hdbhQtTCitci in verse It is a product of 
ripe learning and long experience and he must have composed it when 
he was advanced m yeais, about the year 1650 ad ’ The worL is written 
m the simple ovl metre, ‘the style is dignified and chaste and the vein of 
narration smooth’. The most popular Mahdbharata in Marathi, however, 
IS the Pdndava-pratdpa of SrTdhara, the author of the Rdma-vijaya It 
consists of about 13,000 couplets m ovi metre, Moropant, the author of 
108 Rdmdyanas, also wrote a Mahdbharata in Marathi, gubhananda (late 
eighteenth century ad) has adapted portions of the Mahdbharata in ovi 
metre. The Damayantl-svayarhvara or Nalopdkhydna by Raghunatha 
■Pandita is ‘one of the most charming and excellent poetical works in 
Marathi’ It is, however, modelled on the Naisadha-canta of Sriharsa The 
Durvdsd-ydtrd, Draupadi-vastra-harana, etc of Anantaraya (born m ad 1698), 
aie composed m easy-flowing, sweet katibandhas or hatdvas, as these are 
moie popularly known Anna Kirloskar’s Sdkuntala and Saubhadra, Khadil- 
kar’s Dtaupadi, Panta Pratinidhi’s Draupadi-vastra-hararia and Blilsma- 
pratijird, Sarnaik’s Diaupadi-suayamvara, Kane’s Nala-DamayanLl and 
Raghunath Pandit’s Nala-Damayanti-svayainuaia aie some of the modern 
woiks based on the Mahdbharata Chiplunkar’s prose translation of the 
complete Mahdbharata is a notewoithy contribution to lire Marathi 
literature 

Oriya. Saiala Dasa, an illiterate cultivator absolutely innocent of 
Sanskrit, wrote the first Mahdbhdraia in Onya in the fourteenth century 
AD, As he had no direct access to the original, he got the outline of the 
epic story probably from the priests The original epic has undergone 
many changes in his hands—even the older of the eighteen paivans does 
not exist in his rroik The characters have been much modified by him and 
‘are no moie than the Oiiyas of the contempoiary world which alone the poet 
knew’ He even brings the Pandavas to Onssa on their way to heaven and 
makes Yudhisthiia many the daughter of a village meichant to save her 
from a cuisel Although a few more versions of the great epic have been 
made m Onya, Sarala Dasa’s work still enjoys the greatest popularity with 
the masses of Onssa Visvambhara Dasa wrote the Vicilra-Mahdbhdrata 
(late seventeenth or eaily eighteenth centuiy ad) Raja Krsnasimha’s 
Mahdbhdraia (eighteenth century ad) is next only to Sarala Dasa’s work m 
populaiity Bhima Dhivaia's Bhdrata Sdvitn gives the whole story of the 
Mahdbhdrata and his Kapatapdtid in verse is based on the episode of the 
game of dice GopTnatha Dasa wiote the Tika-Mahabhdrata in the seven¬ 
teenth centuiy a d Amongst modern works based on the episodes from the 
Mahdhhdrata mention may be made of Radhanath Ray’s Duryodhar%an 
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Raklanadi-mitaiana and Bdna-hutana (both kciuyas) and Radhamohan 
Rajendra Dev’s Pdnculi-pattapahmana (diama) 

Tamil Perundevanar, who, according to some, belongs to the Sangam 
period ol Tamil liteiatuie and is assigned by others to the tenth century 
AD, translated the Mahdbhcimia into Tamil. In the second and third 
decades o£ the pieseiit century M V Ramaniijachanyar has made a com¬ 
plete and liteial piosc tianslation of ihe Mahdbharala m Tamil. C Raja- 
gopalachan’s adaptation of the Mahdbhmala entitled Viydsar Vnundu is a 
masterly and popular woik which has been translated into English Siibrah- 
manya Bhaiatiyai’s Panjiiliyin &apalam is a notewoithy work in the sense 
that it condemns the Pandavas in their incident with Kicaka 

Telugu: The fust litciary work extant in Telugu is the Mahabhdmta 
by Nannaya (eleventh century ad) This work is not a literal translation 
of the Mahdbhmala Nannaya wiotc only the first two and half patvam. 
His poetiy is chaste and dignified In the thirteenth century ad. Tikkana 
wrote the last hltcen paiuans of the Mahdbhdrata. But curiously enough 
he did not complete the uufiiushcd thud jmrvan. It was Yerrapragada who 
completed it in the fouitecnth ccntuiy ad Pillalraarri PinavTrabhadriah 
wrote the I'clugu veision of the Jaiminl-Bhdiala and the Si ngdta-Sdkunlalam 
in the fifteenth century a.d 'Flic Mahabhdrala dramas written by Tirupati 
Shastii and Venkata Shastn in modem times are most interesting. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ki ishnamurti Shastn has published a metrical 
tianslation of the Mahdbimala also. 

INFLUENCE Ot I HE EITCS ON INDIAN LIFE AND CULTURE 
I’loiii the ioicgoiiig account of epic deiivatives m classical and icgional 
literatuic, it is very easy to imagine how profound the epic influence must 
have been on art and cultmc, and on the general texture of social life The 
Rdmdyanu and the Mahabhdiala aic, in the words of Havell, ‘as much the 
common propei ty of all tlinduism as the English Bible and Shakespeare 
belong to all English-speaking people The Indian epics contain a portrait- 
galleiy of ideal types of men and women which afford to every good Hindu 
the highest cxamplais of moial conduct, and every Hindu artist an in¬ 
exhaustible mine of suliject mattci.’ The earliest specimens of the 
influence of the epics on Indian ait and sculpture date from the Gupta 
period, I'he platlorm of the Daiavalata temple (dating about a.d 600) at 
Deogarh in Jhansi was ‘dccoiafed with a continuous frieze representing 
events from the epic Rdmdyana’ Panels depicting Rdmdyana subjects were 
quite common in the Gupta Age The sculptures of the great Virupaksa 
temple of Pattadakal, dating from about ad 740 and belonging to the 
early Calukya period, represent, among others, Rdmdyana scenes. Episodes 
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from the Ramayana almost entirely clothe the famous rock-cut Kailasa 
temple at Elloia (eighth century Ao) The most ‘dramatic’ of a number 
of such reliefs is one illustrating the well-known legend of Ravana’s shaking 
Mf. Kailasa which occuis in the Uttara-kanda of the Ramayana Another 
line lelief-panel of the Kailasa temple represents the Gangavatarana, or the 
Descent of the Ganga on the eaith Some other mediaeval temples depicting 
Ramayana scenes are the temple of Ae^vara (eleventh century An) at 
Sinnar near Nasik, the great temple of Gondesvara, or Govindesvara, 
(twelfth century ad) also at Sinnai, the basement of the unfinished 
Hoysaleh'aia temple at Halebid, the Hazar Ram temple at Vijayanagar 
(early sixteenth century ad), the temple group of Osia in Rajasthan, etc 
Separate cult images of Rama, accompanied by those of STta, Laksmana, 
and Hanuniatj m stone and bronze are abundantly found fiom a com¬ 
paratively late period. 

The Gupta pillars from Chandmiau have scenes fioni the Kiratarjuna 
episode of the Mahdbhmata Many Gupta lintels also represent Mahd- 
bharala scenes Arjuna’s penance was engtaved in a bas-rcbef on pillais 
flora Rajaona, Monghyi District, Bihar, during the Gupta period But 
the most famous representation of a Mahdbhdrata scene, namely, Arjuna’s 
penance (which, howevei, is identified by some as Gangavatarana scene), 
IS to be found in the lock-sculptuie at Mamallapuram (or Mahabalipurain) 
This 'huge relief picture, covering a sheet of rock ninety-six feet in length 
and forty-three in breadth’ can rightly be regarded as ‘the greatest achieve¬ 
ment of the Pallava sculptures’ I’he legend of the churning of the ocean 
by the gods and Asuras, tvhich allegorically represents ‘the great cosmic 
snuggle between good and evil’, is a very favourite subject with Indian 
sculptors and painteis 


A^aiious mediaeval schools of Indian paintings, Rajjiut, Kahgra, etc 
have pictures depicting Arjuna’s adventutes, the legend of Nala* and 
Damayanti and other Ramayana and Mahdbhdrata scenes A Cochin mural 
of the seventeenth century ad vividly represents the scene of friendship 
of Rama and Sugriva The Jammu school of painting has a ‘well-known 
senes of unusually large Ramayana pictures, dealing with the siege of 
Lanka The Persian adaptation of the Mahdbhdmta entitled Razmnama 
(sixteenth century ad) has a set of 169 beautiful miniatures depicting 
Mahabhdrata scenes Amongst famous modem artists, Ravi Varma 
A amndranath Tagore, Nandalal Basu, and others have illustrated many 
scenes from the Ramayana and the Mahdbharata 


The Ramayana and the Mahabimata poitray pictures of ideal men 
mad ivomen and preach through a popular medium the gospel of Bharata- 
Dhaima The Ramayana does this by gloiifymg domestic relations and 
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famiLy life 'sustaining the entire social structure’, and tlie Mahabhd}ata, 
by its lesson ‘that hatred breeds hatied, that covetousness and violence lead 
inevitably to ruin, that the only real conquest is the battle against one’s 
lower nature’, Rama lepiescnts an ideal son and king, a perfect Man, 
Laksmana and Bh<irata ideal biolhers, Sita an ideal wife, a perfect Woman, 
Haiiumat an ideal devotee, Yudlinsthua an ideal upholder of moral virtues, 
and BhTsma and Aijuna ideal hcioes. Patents and elders have for genera¬ 
tions used the themes and stoiies of the epics for imparting wisdom and 
instruction to the youngei genoiation The themes arc at once appealing 
and entertaining, and they create an indelible impression on the young 
minds; evciy incident and stoiy (and the moial going with it) become 
deeply engiaved thcicon d’he educative influence of the epics on an 
Indian fuither is sustained through all the stages of life lay such means as 
mass recitations of the epics in the temple, oi in public on festive and other 
occasions (the earliest lefeicnce to ivhich is found m Kumaralata’s 
Kalpand-mandilika, a work of second ccntuiy ad), and by such open-air 
popular peifoimantes as the Rdma-llld and Bharata-lild, ydtids and Pdld- 
gdnas, Yak'iagdna'; and Daidoald)as, dances like the Kathakali and Pdndava- 
n]lya, and icgular diaiuatic pcrfoimances—these are entertainments which 
alway,s attiact vast and vaiicd ciowds, iricspcctivc of creed or faith, 
and they arc an evidence of die peiennial and dynamic appeal of the 
epics to <ill d'c) nulhons of I-Iindus it has been a religious duty to lecite 
at least a lew vcises fiom the epics bcfoic taking their meals 

Works which have affected so large a population over so long a period 
of time and moulded the chaiaclci and civilization of so vast a legioii, 
often tianscending geographical limits, can ill afford to be termed mere 
'epics’ Indeed, the Rdnidyana and the Mahdbhdrata should better be 
legaided as the tnic hiUory of India, history not of events, but of the urges 
and aspirations, stiivmgs and purposes of the nation Encyclopaedic in 
nature, togethei they foiin ‘the content of our collective unconscious’ 
whciein breathe ‘the united soul of India and the individual souls of her 
people’ The two ejnes lepicsent the two ‘moods of our Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion’, VIZ moial and niLellectual, and it is, indeed, impossible to grasp 
the (rue spirit and meaning behind ‘the moving diama of Indian life’ 
without a thoiough and mtclhgcnl understanding of the epics. 'And to 
tiace the influence of the Indian epics on the life and civilization of the 
nation, and on the development of the modern languages, literatures, and 
leligious lefoims’, in the words of R C Dutt, 'is to comprehend the real 
history of the people during the three drousand years’ The epics have 
thus been the ‘deep well of strength’ to our forefathers, from which they 
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deiivecl—and ivhich inspues us to derive—the ‘enduring vitality’ o£ our 
cultural and spiiitual basis as well as of our social and political life 

‘Glory to the twin poets whose names are lost in the morass of tunc, 
but vrhose message bungs strength and peace in a thousand streams to the 
cloois of millions of men and ivomen even to this day, and incessantly cairies 
silt fiom long-past centimes and keeps fresh and feitile the soul of India — 
Rahinchanath Tagore 


’ Fiojii t/ie oiigmal in Bengali, 
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THE RAMAYyVNA AND THE MAEIABHARATA IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

nil'. RATifAYANA 

T he Rama tradition lias followed in tltc wake of Indian colonizing 
activities and lias spicad all over south-eastern Asia The deeds of 
Rama are still icpiesentcd in the puppet shows of Biiiraa In Siam, the 
king is an incaination of Rama One of the recent kings was named 
Rama VI. Rama’s capital is localized as the old capital Ayiithia (Ayodhya) 
of Siam Lopbun (LavapurT) is one of the most ancient towns m Siam 
The oldest Siamese insciiption is that of Rama Kamheng, who founded the 
Siamese kingdom on the iiims of the Khmci empire The writer of this 
papei has seen icpiescnlations of scenes horn the Ramayana tvorked in 
silver on the gates of the piincipal Buddhist temple (Vat Chetu Pon) of 
Bangkok In a sixth ccntiiiy insciiption of Cambodia tlieie is the follow¬ 
ing passage: ‘With the RTamyana and the Pmana he (the Biahmana 
Soraa^aiman) gave a complete MahabJuuaia and ariangecl foi a daily recita¬ 
tion without intciuiption Whoever participates in tins leading—may 
a poition of (he fiuil of tins gieal and vutuons act go to his credit. . 

The princes of Kanilm)a (Caiiihoclia as clistingiiishcd from the older kingdom 
of Funan) tiaccd tlicir descent liom the solar dynasty In an inscription^ 
of Ya^ovarman (a n 889-909), the constiuction of the new capital of 
Yasodhaiapma (Angkor Thom) is llnis rcfciicd to m words having double 
meaning ‘Pie ivho ddended Kambnpuu (the capital of Kambuja), 
impregnable (Ayodh}ri), of tonifying aspect (BibhTsana), with the aid of 
good counsellois (with -Sumaiilia as his friend) and tvith prospeiiLy (Slta) 
as its oinamcnt, like the clcsccndanl of Raghu’ 

'I IIF RAMA llAS-lUaU'I'S 

The Hema-sniga-gni, at pieseiit known as Ba Pnon, tvas constructed 
by Ja)avaiman V of KamI)U)a (a.d 968-1001) and is one of the finest 
pyramidal temples of Cambodia Among the Rama bas-icliefs, found on 
the trails of its highest g.illeiy, may be mentioned the interview of Rama 
and Laksmana tvltli SngiTva, the duel bettveen Sugriva and Valin, STia 
in the glove of Asoka ticcs handing over the jeivel to Hanumat, battle 
scenes m which Planumat pLiys the chief part, the ten-headed Ravana in 

' insenpuon of Veal Kantcl, Tnmiphon-, Sanmitri rlc Champa ct dn Camhod^c, p SO. 

= Op ciL . p 505 (st 21) 
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a chariot drawn by lions facing Rama carried by Hanumat, the oi deal of 
STta, and Rama and Slta on the throne 

Angkor Vat, the most famous Vaisnava temple of Cambodia, was built 
in the first half of the twelfth centuiy Among the innumerable bas-reliefs 
which adorn its galleries are several scenes of the Rdmdyana, such as Rama 
pursuing Marica, the death of Kabandha, the alliance of Rama with Sugriva, 
the duel betireen Sugriva and Valin, Hanumat finding Sita in Lanka, the 
battle-field of Laiika, and so on, ending with the return of Rama and Sitii 
in the aerial chariot Puspaka 

SOME ANNAJIITE rRADIlIONS 

The old chronicles of the Annamites are preserved These describe 
the people of Campa (South Annam) as their mortal enemies, and descend¬ 
ants of monkeys, and cite the following tradition to corroborate this ® 
‘In ancient times, beyond the frontiers of Annam, there was a kingdom, 
the king of which ivas known as the king of demons or as Dasanana. 
To the north of this realm was the country of Ho Ton Tinh where reigned 
the King Dasaratha The son of this king, of the name of Chu’ng-Tu, had 
a wife—the pimcess Bach-Tinh She was a peerless beauty The king of 
the demons became enamoured of her, invaded the kingdom of Ho Ton 
Tmh, seized the princess and carried her away The prince Chu’ng-Tu, 
whose anger was roused, put himself at the head of an army of monkeys The 
monkeys made a passage for themselves by bridging the sea with mountains 
ivhich they toie off (from their positions) The kingdom of Dieunghiem 
ivas conquered and the king of demons slam The princess Bach-Tinh 
iras taken back to her country The people of Ho Ton Tmh were of the 
monkey lace and the Chains (the people of Campa) arc their descendants 
M Hubeit, commenting on this passage, says. ‘The Annamite ivriter 
supposes that the events (of the Rdmdyana) took place in Campa and this 
IS a reason foi believing that the story need not be traced back to the 
Dahratha Jdtaka in the Chinese Buddhist canon, it is pi'obably the 
distant echo of that which was once the national epic of Campa and -which 
is now lost’ ^ So he thinks that there was a Ramayana in the Cham 
language 

Hanumat is mentioned in Tibetan books The Tibetans suppose 
themselves to be descended fiom monkeys, and they say that they had tads 
foi a long time The story of Rama has penetrated into China with the 
Lankdvntd,ra-Sulra and the Dasarntha Jdtaka incorporated m the Buddhist 
SCI iptures. 

’ G Maspeio, Lc lioymiiiic dit Cbampn (1914), p 63 
'■ 'Ic legencle tlu Rrimayana en Annam’, BEl'EO, Tome V 
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DIVERGENCES IN THE TRADITION 

To come buck to Java, it ivas in 1889 that the monkey scenes m the 
Prambanan (a temple in Central Java) bas-reliefs led to the identification 
of these representations with episodes of the Ramdyana. Dr Vogel, who 
was busy with these lias-ichefs in 1921, came to the conclusion that a 
traditional stoi) iinglit have liccn the souitc of those lepresentations rather 
than any definite text. Professor Krom .says that these bas-releifs have not 
yet been satisfactoiily explained The small deviations fiom the Sanskrit 
epic led Di. Stuttctheiin to look foi some other text which had yet to be 
chscovcicd. Often they aic explained as dcfoimations of the text, but 
Dr. Stutteiheim is no belicvei in this thcoiy. 

The diveigcnces in the Piainbanan bas-rchefs, however, are mostly m 
trifling details The C[ucstion now aiises whether there had appeared in 
India similar diveigenccs by the end of the ninth century, the period to 
which the Prambtinan group of temples is assigned. The account of 
Rama’s stoiy in the Alaliabluuata diffcis in some icsjiects from the version 
of the Rdmdyuna. Tlie Maluibhmata account does not concern itself with 
what happened aftei the icl inn of Rama from Ceylon. There are also 
some chlferenccs in Ravaiia’s genealogy in the Ramdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdrala versions. Again, in the Mahdblmata there is nothing of Rama’s 
journey to Mitlula, Incaking Haia’s bow, and Slta’s svayamuara. Di, Stutter- 
lieim docs not agiec with Ptofessoi Jacobi’s view that the account in the 
Mahdbhdiata is a h.isty copy of VrdmTki’s epic He thinks that it is 
independent of the Ramdyana and that probably should be traced to some 
oral Liadition The versions of Rama’s life, as for instance, in Bhavabhuti’s 
Mahaiflui-canla, some ol llic Ptiianas, and other works, show that sufficient 
divergences existed even in the classical period of Sanskrit liteiature 

In the old Javanese Ramdyana — Kdkdtuin, the divergences are neither 
numerous nor important Moreover, the Kdkdxutn is not complete ; its date 
can be judged only fiom its language (Professor Kern ascribes it to the 
Kediri period, the golden age of Kavi literature) and its author piobably 
did not knoiv Sanskrit It has a Vaisnava character, and the Kedm-was 
a Vaisnava dynasty. It was probably written about the same time 
(c. AD. 1100) as the ivork named Bhdrala Yiiddha. In the Serat Rama by 
Jasadhipuia, a woik nuith ajijnedated m Javanese literary circles, the early 
stoiy of Ravana is found, which is not given m the Kdkdtoin Here, too, 
theic are not many divergences, and the book is free from the distortions 
introduced in later Javanese tvorks on this subject, and m the Malay 
Ramdyana The Uliarakdnda of the Rdnidyana does not exist in the 
Javanese Kdkdtoin, but there is a prose paraphiase of the Sanskrit 
Uttarakdnda This first group of Javanese texts, consisting of the Kdkdtvm, 
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the Serat Rama, and the Uttarakanda, without following Valmiki verbatuiL 
gives, on the whole, the orthodox Indian version 

The second group is represented by the Rama Kling, the Serat Kanda, 
and other less known works such as the Ram ay ana Sasak and Rama Nit is. 
This group closely approaches the Malay version of the Rdmayana The 
Malay Hikayat Sen Rdm^ is probably based on this second group of 
Javanese texts. In popular diamas still staged for entertainment, it is this 
second group, and not the first, which serves as the theme These pieces 
for the theatre have been based on the episodes of the Javanese Rdmayana, 
such as the biith of Da^amukha (Ravana), his abduction of a vidyadhari 
(Indrajit is there represented as her son), and Rama’s marriage, The old 
Javanese Rdmayanas (the Kdkdwin etc) are sometimes quoted in these 
dramatical representations, but nobody understands them. The first group 
of v/orks noted above had only a superficial influence ovei the growth of 
the Rama tradition in Java 


THE SERAT KANDA 

The Seiat Kanda begins with Adam in Mecca along with his sons, 
Abil and Kabil, and Satan; then we get a curious association of Noah and 
Uma. We come next to the account of the birth of Visnu and that of 
Vasuki, and Muslim figures then disappear The genealogy of early 
Javanese kings is iwrked into the story The Rdmayana begins with canto 

XXII and only in canto XLVI the birth of Rama is given In cantos 

XXIII to XLV the ancestors of Rama and Ravana are discussed, some 
among them aie ancestors of Javanese princes. In this work, Rama is 
called Bhargava, Laksmana Murdhaka, and Sita Sinta, Janaka is Kala 
and Jatayu Jintaya, Hanumat is Anuman, the last one is presented as the 
son of Rama and Sita, born when both of them were temporarily meta- 
moi phosed into apes, he lost his tail, which he recovered in the sea 
of sand 

. Just at the point when the invasion of Lanka is to begin, the author 
digresses into the story of the Pandavas. In canto LXX, the story of 
Rama is again taken up Then the sequel to Ravana’s death is related ; 
Ravana is buried under a mountain Then follows the episode of the 
fan with Ravana’s picture on it, which Sita unwittingly handles This leads 
to estrangement between Rama and Sita The couple are however recon¬ 
ciled at the hermitage of Kala (Janaka) Toivards the end, we have the 
mairiagc of the daughter of Indrajit with But-Lava (Lava) Dmjayapui? 

. . Jouuial of the Slrails Bmnch of the Royal isiatic Society, No 70, 

April 1917, ' 
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is mentioned as the capital of Lava. Finally Slla consents to be cremated 
with Rama on condition that in the next life she would be his sister. 

The difference het'^een the concluding portion of the Serat Kdnda 
and Valniiki’s Ultarakdnda is so gicat that the former must be ascribed to 
a different source alLogcthcr. Dr. Stutlerheim believes that other versions 
besides that of Valmiki may have been at the basis of these Javanese diver¬ 
gences The fame of VrdmTki’s Rdmayana has made us forget that there 
weie also other (formcily wcll-knotvn) accounts of the life of Rama. In 
the Serat Kdnda, tlicic is firstly a combination of Mohammedan tales and 
of the deeds of Rama In canto III, Siva is mentioned as a descendant of 
Adam. In the Malay vcision, the Muslim element is moie conspicuous 
Secondly in the Serat Kdnda, the story of Rama forms an organic whole 
with early legends of Javanese dynasties. These Javanese texts of the second 
gioup may be taken as Javanese [nudnas working up local legends with 
orthodox Indian tiadi Lions 

THE MALAY RAMA YANA 

Regarding the Malay Rdimdyana, Dr Brandes believes that a great 
part of u consists of old native legends which have nothing to do with the 
story of Rama. T'hc bc,sL known manuscript of this work was written late 
in the sixteenth century. It came into the possession of Archbishop Laud 
and was passed on to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, in 1633.' It is 
evidently based on the Javanese Rama legends of the second group The 
nairation begins with this account: Ravana is banished by his father, put 
on boaid a shiji, and finds himself at last in Serandip (Ceylon) He leads 
the rigorous life of an ascetic for twelve years, at the end of which Adam 
appears before him. Ravana requests Adam to intercede for him, and 
then we get what appears to be a strangely distorted account of the familiar 
story of Rama, 

The questions arise: How far are these differences local in origin? 
Can they be traced to different vcisions of the Rama tradition in India 
Itself? In the Malay version, Daiaratha’s first wife is found in a bamboo 
thicket, and accoiding to the Serat Kdnda, the second wife is also found in a 
bamboo grove. In Indian folk-loic also, there are some instances of devia¬ 
tions like this, and they may not therefore be of Indonesian origin The 
pan which Balia Dan (KaikcyT) plays in the Malay version is different 
from that which she plays in the Indian Rdmayana. She holds up with 
her hand Da,saiatha’s litter when it was breaking In the Adhydtma 
Rdmayana, also there is mention of the breaking of the litter, in addition 
to Kaikeyi’s healing the wounds of Da^aratha In the Malay version. 


Ibid 
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Rama, when he was quite young, is repiesented as teasing a hunch-backed 
wonian (Manthara) In Kscniendra s RunKiyunci-tmmjG-Tii it is rnentioned 
that Rama’s rough treatment of Manthain. led hereto act against him 

DEVIATIONS IN THE DESCRIPTION OF SITA 
Again, m the Malay \eisioii and in the Seyat Kanda, Slta is appaiently 
Ravana’s daughter by MandodaiT, really in both of these w^orks she is 
the daughter of Dasaratha and MandodaiT As soon as she is born, she 
IS put in a box and thrown into the sea Janaka (Kala in Javanese) finds 
the box while he is perfoiming his morning aliliilions, takes out STta from 
It, and bungs her up In the Adbliiita Rdmdycina, Narada curses Laksmi 
that she will be boin as a idksasl In the Siamese version also, Slta is 
the daughter of Ravana In a Ceylonese tale, Sita is born of the blood of 
ascetics collected by Ravana^ In the Uttar a Pin ana of the Jams also, 
Sita is the daughtei of Ravana Nearest to the Malay version, there is a 
folk-tale from Giijaiat,* in which a certain man’s daughter is placed m a 
box and put into the sea The box floats dotvn to a fisherman’s hut, and 
latei on, the fatlier of the girl comes to win her hand in mairiage In the 
Malay version (in the manuscript of Eysinga, and not that of Laud), we 
find Laksmana leading an ascetic life, without sleeping or partaking of 
any food, for twelve years, just as in the Bengali version of Kittivasa. Accord¬ 
ing to the Malay version, Laksmana draws charm circle round Sita’s 
dwelling place before he leaves her to help Rama who was supposed to be 
in distress Krttivasa also gives this description in his popular poem The 
abduction of Rama into Patala (the underground troild) occurs m the Malay 
version as well as in the Bengali and Gujarati popular Rdmdyanas. In a 
Punjab story, it is stated that Macchandanatha is the son of Hanumat by 
a fish-queen, whom the monkey chief weds on his visit to Patala in quest 
of Rama A son of Hanumat by a princess of subterianean regions is men¬ 
tioned 111 the Malay accounts 

Most of the divergences in the Javanese and Malay accounts of the 
Lankdkdnda can probably be deduced from Indian sources In the Malay 
version, Ravana falls ivhen Rama shoots off his small head (he had ten 
heads) behind his right ear Then again, it says that Ravana is immoital 
Mention of this is found also in jiopular Bengali accounts The episode 
of the fan with Ravana’s picture, referred to in the Serat Kanda, occurs in 
the Bengali tale of Candravali, ivhere the same story is told of Kaikeyi’s 
daughtei Kiikiia" Kiik, the Ceylonese and the Malay versions say, was 


' / 1, XIV n 84 I liav c licaicl Lius lale 
"/■J, XXII p S15 

" D C Sen, LllIwh on Ramayana, pp 


111 the liillii of Lhc Kaiigra DisLiicL. 
19711 
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created out o£ Kuk grass by Valmlki when the real child was missing The 
account oi the fight between Rama and Ins sons (without their knowing 
each othei) is cuiient in Bengal and the Malay Aichipelago 

In what relation do these variations stand to Valmiki’s epic? Some o£ 
these variant stories may be older than the epic itself, and certainly they 
are cruder ; e g. the narration in some o£ the earlier versions that Sita is 
really Ravaiia’s daughter. In the Malay Hikayat Sen Rama and Serat 
Kanda, she is Ravana’s daugliter only apparently In Valmiki’s epic, there 
is no relationship between Rfivana and Sita Sita’s story has been adapted, 
according to Di StuLterheiin, to the stage of civilization reached at the 
particular period oi the transmission of the story Therefore he thinks 
that instead of accusing the Jatanese of having tampered rvith the Rama 
tradition to suit their orvn outlook on life, one may level the same charge 
against Vrilmlki himself for having given us a refined version of the earlier 
and cruder accounts 

MIXED INFLUENCE OF ORAL TRADITIONS 
At first it was supposed by some of the Dutch scholars that the Tamil 
Rdmdyana might have been the basis of the Javanese and Malay versions 
But the Tamil Rdiiidyaua of Kaniban follows Valmrki closely. The popu- 
lai tales in the Indonesian, as also in the Javanese, Malay, and the remain¬ 
ing versions, approach closely some of the popular veisions current m 
Gujarat, Punjab, and Bengal. A tradition still existing m Java ascribes 
the colonization of the island by emigrants from Gujarat This is probably 
due to the fact that fitmi the thirteenth century the Gujaratis were in 
Java as merchants, iriulLihs, and sailors Epigraphic evidence does not 
support the tradition of any Gujarati influence in earlier times, and as the 
sole reason for the cliveigences in the Indonesian Rdmdyana, the influence 
of the Gujarati versions cannot be maintained 

Dr Stutterheim thus sums ujr his conclusions on this question No 
single definite recension has yet been found m India from which the 
Indonesian (Javanese and Malay) versions could have been derived There 
has been a very mixed influence, principally of oral traditions, some of 
which have come down fionr very ancient times. Vahniki’s work, accord¬ 
ing to Di Stutterheim, represents a later and more refined civilization 
The Javanese and Malay versions, which preserve some'of the more primi¬ 
tive traditions, should be more interesting from the anthrojDological jDomt 
of view than the literary and jrolishcd Rdmdyana of the orthodox school 
The Rama tradition is a living force even in the Java of today. ‘The 
Javanese have so completely assimilated the famous legends that even their 
foreign origin has been forgotten For the great mass of the pojmlation, 
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Rama and Paiiclavas aie tuily national heioes, born and bied in the Isle 
of Javal The extreme favour which those Indian stones have found and 
letained until now among all classes o£ society, is not so much due to their 
having been sung in famous old Javanese poems, as to that most popular 
of entertainments—the Wayang or the shadow-shoiv. Indians familiar with 
their Mahdbharata and Rdmdyana would be surprised to see Arjuna, Krsna, 
and Rama appear here in the quaint garb of Wayang puppets, which m 
their strangely fantastical, yet unmistakably artistic character, are the true 
children of Indonesian ait Stranger still are the clowns who invariably 
accompany the heio, be it Aijuna oi Rama, and who contribute not a little 
to the delight of the audience by their good-humoured, though not ah\rays 
delicate, jokes These clowns or panahawans —^Semar, the father, and his 
two sons, Petruk and Nalagarcng—aie undoubtedly as Indonesian in origin 
as they are in name The piincipal iiver of Cential Java is still known 
as the Seiayu, and sounds similar to Sarayu on which Ayodhya was located. 

THE PRAMBANAN GROUP OF HINDU TEMPLES 

Next to the Boiobudur, the most striking ancient monument in Java 
IS the Prambaiian gioup of Hindu temjoles The ruins of Prainbanan are 
part of a still bigger group of dilapidated shrines knoism as Chandi (Javanese 
word for a temple) Lauia Jongiong. The princess Laura Jongrong is well 
known in Javanese folk-lore It was to win her hand, so says the popular 
story, that the thousand temples of Chandi Sewn, in the vicinity of 
Piambanan were built, in a single night, by a suitor, according to a wager ; 
he was however fiustrated in his puipose by an unusually early dawn. 
These Hindu shrines are situated in the plain dominated by the volcano 
Mcrapi The Archaeological Society of Jogyakaita—the nearest important 
town—commenced in A.n. 1885 the task of clearing up the tropical vege¬ 
tation and the lava deposits under which the shrines had been buried 
for centuries. This work of restoration had an unexpected result. The 
Javanese, converted to Islam three centuries ago, thionged to visit the 
temple with offerings of incense and flowers. The Fiench traveller Jules 
Leclercq, who saw even Hajis joining in this worship of the ancient Hindu 
images, remarks that the advent of the Muslim faith has not alienated 
the minds of the Javanese from their old beliefs “ 

The Lama Jongrong gioup of temples is suirounded on all sides by 
Buddhist shrines Theie aie eight mam temples in this group, and those 
dedicated to ^iva, Visnu, and Brahma are m the middle The general 

'“Vogd, The Relation between the An ot India and Java (The Influence of Indian Art, 
p 40) 

'* L’tk de Java, p 147, 
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plan is grand in its simplicity The eight large mam shrines are built on 
a square terrace in the centre, round which are 160 small shrines arranged 
in three successive squares The small shrines are now m an advanced 
state of decay, but the main temples have resisted better the ravages 
of time. 

Inscriptions of the Buddhist Sailendra kings cease to appear m Central 
Java after the middle of the ninth century. After ad 915, we do not 
hear any more of Central Javanese rulers, this region being abandoned 
by them at that time So the Prambanan group must have been con¬ 
structed in the second half of the ninth centuiy by a prince known by the 
name Daksa. An inscription of Prambanan mentions this name. On the 
inner side of the balustrade of the Siva temple, are the famous Ramayana 
Reliefs From the outside, one cannot see anything of these splendid repre¬ 
sentations The bas-rehefs in the 5iva temple stop abruptly with the 
scene of bridging the sea. Piobably the story was continued along the 
balustrade of the adjoining Biahma temple, some scattered remnants of 
which have been discovered. There are Krsna reliefs on the parapet of 
the Visnu temple. 

The first bas-reliefs of the Ramayana sciics begins at the starting point 
of the pradakiina (going round) of the Siva’s shrine Heie we have Garuda 
with the blue lotus, Visnu reclining on the Sesa-Naga, drifting on the sea 
which is full of crabs and fishes, and to the right a group of seated figures 
headed by an ascetic who offers something to Visnu. Dr Vogel says about 
this first relief" ‘It is interesting that this opening scene of the Rama story 
differs fioni the version both of the Sanskiil and the old Javanese Ramayana 
(the Kdkaiuin), but agrees in u leniaikable rvay ivith the conesponding 
passage in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamia. In the tenth canto of Raghuvam^a, the 
gods led by the Rsi Bhrgu, invoke Visnu in the midst of the waters of 
the ocean ’ 

In the following scenes, aie depicted the visit of Visvamitia to the court 
of Dasaratha, Tataka (or Tadaka) and another giantess being shot down with 
arrows by Rama, the interview with Janaka, Sita’s svayariivata, the breaking 
of the bow, Parasuiania wearing an aksamala (rosary of beads) facing Rama 
and Sita, Kaikcyi talking to Dasaratha about the festive preparations—there 
are green cocoanuts and a pot kept foi auspicious puipose (mangala kalasa) 
in the background—a woman with a sword and a shield in hei hands, 
dancing a w^ar dance before two pimces, and Da4axatha in a melancholy 
attitude with Kausalya behind him This is followed by a forest scene 
with three ciowned figures in a four-wheeled chariot drawn by a pair of 
horses—^Rama, Sita, and Laksmana leaving for the forest In the next 
scene, we find a group of workmen; one of them is placing a richly 
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ornamented cliesL on an altar Other servantSj all with ivoolly hail like 
negroes, are apparently busy with some preparations A lady is sitting with 
three money-bags in front of her Can this be the sraddha ceremony after 
Dasaratha’s death? After this theie is the scene m which Rama hands over 
his sandals to Bhaiata, his combat with Viradha and anotfier tdhsasa (there 
IS a house on a wooden pile in the background), Rama punishing the croiv 
foi I'exing Sita, the visit of ^urpanakha, Rama shooting the golden deer, 
Sita being abducted by Ravana disguised as a Brahmana, Ravana’s stiuggle 
with Jatayu (Ravana and Sita are heie earned on a platform which a winged 
demon beais on his head), Sita giving a ring to the \rounded Jatayu, Jatayu 
handing over the ring to Laksmana, Rama shooting Kabandha (who has 
one head on his shoulders and a second one in his belly), and Kabandha 
going to heaven seated on a lotus The scene in the next relief represents 
a prince shooting an ariow at a crocodile in a tank and a lady represented 
on the bank of it in the attitude of prayer Can this be an allusion to the 
Sabaii episode on the bank of the Pampa lake? In the scene tvhich comes 
after that the meeting with Hanuraat is depicted This was the first relief 
discovcied and led to the whole senes being identified with the Ramdyana. 

In the next scene, Stigriva is seen weeping on a tree His tears 
are flowing into Laksmana’s quiver In the Malay veision, Laksmana 
bungs iratcr for Rama in his quivei The water tastes like tears and this 
leads to the discovery of Stigriva After this comes the scenes of the intei- 
view ivith SugrlA^a, Rama shooting his arrow thiough seven trees to prove 
his proiv'ess to Stigriva, the first fight between Valin and Sugiiva, with Rama 
standing m a hesitating attitude (and behind him there is a cockatoo on 
a tree in the backgiound), the second fight and death of Valin, Sugriva 
with a isreath of leaves round his waist, the wedding of Taia and Sugriva, 
the scene of Rama, Sugrii'a, and others holding a consultation, the chief 
monkey wail 101 s being presented to Rama, Hanumat jumping over to Laiika, 
and Ins discovciing Sita (a servant is seen ivith woolly hair in the back¬ 
giound). It should be noted that the seivants in all the scenes in tvliich 
they appeal have woolly hair Ncgio slaves must already have been familiar 
figuies m the Javanese courts The concluding scenes are the burning 
of Lanka by Hanumat with his flaming tad (heie the artist has with a fine 
sense of humour introduced into this scene of confusion, the figure of an 
ascetic taking away tieasuies fioin a binning house), Hanumat reporting 
his exploits to Rama, Rama on the sea-shore, boiv in hand, and the sea god 
rising fiom the ivateis, the building of the bridge and fishes swallowing 
up the stones This episode of die fish swalloivmg the stones is in the 
Malay Hihdyat Scu Rama 

There are niinoi details where the Piambanan bas-icliefs differ from 
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the Ramayana o£ Valmiki, for example: the introduction of a second 
laksasl in the Tataka episode of a second raksasa jn the combat -with 
Viradha, the punishment of the crow, Sita’s giving a ring to Jatayu and 
Jatayu’s handing it over to Laksmana, Ravana being cairied by a flying 
demon, the tivo heads of Kabandha, the divergent version of the first 
meeting with Sugriva, Rama desisting from shooting his arrow into the 
sea, the fishes swallowing up the stones used for making the bridge, etc 
It IS curious, as Dr Stutterhcim points out, that regarding these variations, 
the reliefs, instead of following the contemporary old Javanese Kalidwin, 
seem to appioach more closely the second (later) group of Javanese Rama 
stories and the Malay version We may now leave Prambanan with the 
remaik that nowhere else, whether in India, Cambodia, or Siam, are the 
exploits of Rama carved in stone in such a detailed and, at the same time, 
so truly artistic a ivay 


PANATARAN BAS-RELIEFS 

Font hundred years after the construction of Prambanan theie rose 
in East Java the temple of Panataran known for its Rama reliefs made in 
an Indonesian style, far removed from the orthodox Indian style of 
Prambanan. Among the points of difference, it may be noted that Rama 
and Krsna reliefs are both found in Panataran in the same temple, the only 
one shrine existing there Several dated inscriptions have been discovered 
in Panataran The last date, corresponding to a.d 1347, would bring us 
to the reign of the great queen of Majapahit, Jaya-visnu-vardham, the 
mother of Hyam Vuruk Probably the temple, which had been begun by 
her predecessors, was finished during her reign Panataian was also known 
as Pala in the Maiapahit period In the Nagarkrtagama, Hyam Vuruk, 
the roost famous of the Javanese monarchs, is mentioned as visiting Pala 
several times to worship Siva So it is a Saiva temple, and it is also the 
largest ancient building of East Java 

Hanumat’s exploits in the Lajikdkdnda are represented in the 
Panataran reliefs We may note among them, Hanumat reaching Lanka, 
Ravana and two of his queens seated in his treasury (which looks like a 
three-storeyed pagoda), Ravana in the Asoka grove, Slta with Trjata, and 
Hanumat coming dorvn from a tree to meet Slta Then we have spirited 
battle scenes between Planumat and rakvisas, tiees uprooted, detachments 
of bhutas maiching in martial aimay to meet Hanumat, heaps of dead and 
dying mksasas, and so forth We are then introduced to Ravana’s court • 
we see messengers kneeling before the king, a rdk<!asa plucking out the 
hairs from his beard with pincers In the following scenes, we find 
Hanumat breaking the arm of Ravana’s son Aksa, his taking a sea-bath 
n-17 m 
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after all the toil and trouble, and his hurrying back to the fight m the 
garden of celestial trees. Indrajit then appears mounted on a horse (with 
mga heads) with a snake arrow in his bow, Hanumat is bound in the coils 
of the naga-pa^a and is led captive to Ravana’s presence. After that 
Hanumat buists the bonds and with his flaming tail sets the palace on 
fire. We next see women fleeing, and Ravana with his queen seeking 
refuge in his water palace. Hanumat then leaves Lanka after visiting Sita 
once again. In the final scenes, arc represented the construction of the 
budge, monkeys bearing elaborate standards and reconnoitring the battle¬ 
field, the beginning of the great fight, Hanumat killing a raksasa with a 
vaira, and the death of Kumbhakarna The human faces are done badly 
in the series, but the monkeys and demons are quite artistic. 

The story as depicted m the Panataran bas-reliefs, follows very closely 
the old Javanese version of the Ramayana, the Kdkaivm It is very strange, 
as Di. Stutteiheim points out, that the ninth century Piambanan bas-reliefs 
should be best explained by the much later Javanese Rdmdyanas of the 
second group and the Malay version based on them, while the fourteenth 
century Panataian scenes should agree closely with the eailier Kdkdwin 
(of the first group) which follows Valmiki pretty accurately Is it because 
in the later Javanese versions some of the older (and cruder) Indian tradi¬ 
tions have been preseived, which do not find a place m the Kdkdwm 
following the literary and polished text of Valmiki? Some of these un¬ 
orthodox traditions belong to the pre-ValmTki period, which the great sage 
rejected as too crude for his own immortal version of the story. 

Finally, the technique of the Panataran bas-reliefs is pure Javanese, 
or Indonesian, as distinguished from the purely Indian style of Prambanan. 
Hcie, too, there is a revival of older indigenous tiaditions The background 
in the Panataran pictures is full of magical symbols, which must be sur- 
vivals of very old Malay-Polynesian superstitions. It is the art of Panataran 
which leads to the Wayang, the popular puppet shows of modern Java, -which 
still sunives in the style of art found in the island of Bali 

THE MAHaBHARATA 

When the Hindus came to Java they brought their sacred texts along 
with them Of these, the Mahdbhdiata soon became the most pojnilar 
among the Javanese Its eighteen Books were rapidly diamatized Some 
of these renderings ivhich were composed in prose during the reign of the 
gieat Eilangga in the eleventh century ad have been recently re-discovered 
and published by Dutch scholars In the Malay literature, these adapta- 
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tions from the gieat epic are known as the Hikdyat Pdndava lima Portions 
of the Mahdbhamia were also rencleied into old Javanese, or Kavi poetry, 
during the reign of Jayalaaya of Kediri by his court poet Penoolooh This 
work IS known as the Bhdraia YuddJia, Braia Yuda in modern Javanese 
Persons and places refen cd to in the epic became so familiar to the 
Javanese people that in due course the episodes of the Mahdbhdrata were 
supposed to have been taken place in Java itself, and Javanese princes 
claimed lineal descent fioni the Panclava and Yadava heroes 

Fiom the beginning, however, old Malay-Polynesian myths mingled 
with the Indian traditions And from ad 1500 to 1758, the period of 
Mohammedan conquest and devastating wars that followed, the old Hindu 
associations receded into the background About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, there was a Javanese renaissance, and during this time 
interest in the old times was levivcd and eneigctic attempts were made 
to recover the Hindu literature But the Kavi could be read but imper¬ 
fectly at the time consccpiently strange mistakes crept into the texts which 
were written then, though they were based on the old Javanese texts which 
weie still available in the eighteenth century On these texts weie based 
the Javanese puppet shows (Wayang) which have pieseived the old Hindu 
traditions up to the piesent time. Lastly, the dalang (the- performer of 
the shadotv-plays) himself introduced changes as he was continuously 
adapting the old stories to contemporary environments in order to make 
his representations more popular. 

The dalang, while pci forming the show, generally looks to lakons, 
or short dramatic sketches, to reficsh his memory. He also improvises on 
the spur of the moment to suit the show to the taste of the audience. 
Theie aie also some larger texts to help the dalang, besides these lakons. 
The lakons, oi shoit drama.s, are divided by M. Kats into four groups; 
(1) Stories of gods and giants, as well as the origin of heroes, generally 
taken from the Adiparaan of the Mahdbhdrata These stories are mingled 
with a considerable clement of Malay-Polynesian legends (2) The Arjuna 
Sahana Bahu gioup (.1) The lakoiLS based on the Rdindyana (4) The 
last and the most inipoitanl group dealing with adventures of the Pandavas 
and the Yadavas. About 150 lakons are based on the Mahdbhdrata Eight 
of tlieip, the Visnu Krama, Bambang Kalinga, Palasara Rabi, and the rest, 
describe the story of the ancestors of the Pandavas 

In the MahdbhdraCa, the wanderings of the Pandavas begin after the 
jatugfha (lac house) adventure ; next Yudhisthira is crowned king at Indra- 
prastha; after that comes the game of dice which is followed by further 
tvanderings, and then the Pandavas live in disguise at the court of King 
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Virata. Hostilities commence at Kuruksetra with the reappearance of the 
Pandavas in public. 

The Javanese hkons do not always follow the original According to 
their version, a game of chess is played m the ]atugrha itself, and 
during the game the Pandava brothers are given poisoned drinks. 
Bhima, Biata Sena in Javanese, alone retains his senses and removes his 
brothers from the burning house. Then after long wanderings, the brothers 
reach the country called Wirata When they make themselves known at 
last to King Matsapati of Wirata, they receive as a present from their host 
the realm of Nagamarta (Indrapraslha). Draupadi’s svayarhuara takes 
place at this period. 

Meanwhile, Sujudana (Duryodhana) becomes very powerful at 
Nagastina (Hastina) The Pandavas are driven out of their capital by him. 
They seek refuge at the court of King Matsapati of Wirata Even Krsna 
has to abandon his capital Dvaiavati Then follows the Brata Yuda or 
Bharata Yuddha. 

Arjuna is the greatest favourite of the Javanese audience He plays 
the leading lole in at least fifty lakons At the outset of his career, how¬ 
ever, by a disieputable trick, he gets rid of his rival Palgu Nadi who was 
also a brilliant pupil of Diona His wooing of Subhadra and his combats 
With other aspirants to her hand are narrated in several lakons Numerous 
are his other adventures and love affairs His Javanese names are also 
numerous" Permade, Endralaya, Parta Kusuma, Chakra Nagara, and so 
forth In some lakoyis Sikhandin is represented as one of the wives of 
Arjuna Two of his sons are married to two of the daughters of Krsna On 
the other hand, Arjuna’s daughter SugatavatT is given in marriage to Krsna’s 
son Samba. These and other descendants of Krsna and Arjuna are sup¬ 
posed to have founded some of the princely houses of Java Punta-deva 
Yudhisthira, Wrekodara, or Brata Sena, Dewi Arimbi and her son 
Gatotakacha, Sujudana (Duryodhana—^an incarnation of Dasamukha), are 
all familiar names in Muslim Java Indeed, custom prescribes that such 
and such a lakon of the Mahabharata should be played on such and such 
an occasion in the family. 
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THE BHAGAVAD-GiTa: A GENERAL REVIEW OF ITS 
HISTORY AND CHARACTER 

CHRONOLOGICAL STRATIFICATION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

I T IS admitted now on all hands that our present Mahabhdrata of over 
80,000 stan/as (excluding the supplementary Hanvamh) has giown 
from an original ‘Jaya’ of Vyasa, through the ‘Bharata’ of Vai^ampayana, 
into Sauti’s ‘Maha-Bharata’ with its illustiative old-ivorld stories great and 
small (the dhhydnas and updhhydnas) and its ethico-philosophical disquisi¬ 
tions The uvo additions last mentioned, extending as they do to more 
than twice the length of Vai.'iampayana’s ‘Bharata’, have naturally obscuied 
the legitimate chaiacter of the Mahabhdrata as chronicled history (itihdsa), 
and have rather brought to the fore its character as India’s all-embracing 
Dhaima-sastra. her ‘Bible and Law-book-’ wielded into one, so much so that 
some scholars have gone to the length of denying any real historical back- 
giound to the poem, and have even essayed to inteipret it as some sort of 
a ‘seasonal myth’ (A. Ludwdg), or a moral allegory couched in a literary 
form. This seems to be going (oo far Be that as it may, the epic, in any 
case, makes no secret of its own gradationcd growth,’ although, in a sou 
of a pictistic mood, it seeks to attribute all these three forms or stages to 
the same eponymous authoi—^Vyasa—^whose inspiration was believed to 
animate, as an undercurrent, even those poitions that could not make room 
for Vyasa’s ipsiMiita veiba. Contrary, however, to one’s expectations in 
the raattei, there do not exist—at any rate, there have not been so far 
adduced—any acceptable objective criteria, nor even any cogent, consistent, 
and ciitical arguments of a more or less subjective nature, that would 
enable us to separate and clearly demarcate the three hypothesized strata 
from beginning to end, seeing that the handicrafts of the three putative 
authors of the epic repeatedly run into e.ich other and are now well-nigh 
mextiicably intermixed. It i.s easy enough to say that a particular passage 
01 a paiticulai incident is a late addition, but it is next to impossible lo 
exactly delimit its extent and amjiutatc it .so as Lo leave no seams or vestiges 
of the opeiation behind—except in the case of those passages which the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabhdrata, sponsored by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, has succeeded, on actual manuscript evidence, 
in ejecting as provincial interjrolations of some latter-day Vyasaids. The 
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total extent o£ these proved interpolations in the published pa7vans of the 
epic already luns into a few thousand stanzas , but it is not time yet to 
make any formal pronouncement in the matter 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE BHAGAVAD GiTA 

The problems of the Bhagavad-Gita, like that of the Mahdbharata, are 
equally complex. The Bhagavad-GUd is universally acclaimed as compre¬ 
hending the quintessence of the Mahdbharata philosophy This is evident 
even fiom a pnma facie consideration of the outstanding climactic position 

_the very hour of the commencement of the fatal fratricidal war—that 

has been assigned for its promulgation But m view of the declared 
three-stage evolution of the Mahdbharata, the question naturally arises- 
to which of these three forms of the parent epic does the Bhagavad-Gitd 
belong? Or are ive, in the alternative, to assume that there existed an 
‘original’ foim of the Bhagavad-Gitd. belonging to the ‘Jaya’, another 
slightly elaborated form of it belonging to the ‘Bharata’, and that there 
is the cunent existing form for the present Mahdbharata} Now it seems 
fairly certain that there are paits of our present Mahdbharata that pre- 
stippose^ and are hence later than, the current Bhagavad-Gitd, seeing that 
there are stanzas, half stanzas, and quaiter stanzas, from all parts of the 
poem, found quoted almost verbatim everywdiere in the epic “ There are 
likewise a few adaptations and abridgements of the ‘Holy Song’ found in 
various parts of the epic which, in the present sequence of the paruans, 
come both before and after the Bhagavad-Gitd.'^ It seems to be also the 
case, on the other hand, that there are a few passages in the Mahdhhdrata 
which would seem to ht in better in a form of the epic wherein the 
Bhagavad-Gitd had not assumed its present dominating position To give 
just one instance, the Kisna-piaiijnd-bhanga episode occurs twice in the 
Bhismaparvan once on the thud day of the battle^ and once again on 
the ninth day The two accounts are more or less similar Now, on a 
detailed comparison of the two passages, from the point of view of vocab¬ 
ulary, giammar, metre, and contents," it has been found that the earlier 
portion of the thud day’s account is more primitive and original than the 
corresponding portion of the ninth day’s account, while the later portion 
of the thud day’s account is exaggerated and secondary ivhen compared 
with the coriespondmg portion of the ninth day’s account This naturally 


indicaled in ihe Noles given below ihe Bhagavad-Gitu text of the 
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the BIIAGAVAD-GITA' a general review of its history and character 
suggests the possibility o£ the earlier portion o£ the third day’s account 
having been once lollowed by the concluding poition of the ninth day’s 
account What concerns us to note here is that the secondaiy (i e. initial) 
portion o£ the ninth day s accound contains an unmistakable reference to 
the Bhcigctond-Gita teaching, which is absent in the coiicsponding earlier 
and 'onginal’ version of the third day"—a circumstance which supports the 
infeicnce that there was a stage in the dcvelopiiient of the epic story in 
wlnth Bhisina fell at the end of the third day’s fight, and in which there 
was no Glia taught on the opening day ; or if there was some Gltd taught, 
it must, at any late, not have been oui present poem of seven hundred 
stanzas 


ttie iiypoiiiesis of progressive El ,adoration 

The question then is—since, unlike the patent epic, the Bhagavad- 

Gita noiYheie lefcts to its own gradatioiicd growth—aie there adequate 

indications in the Bliagavad-Gilci itself pointing to its composite nature? 

In this conncttioii, tlieic arc, to begin with, ceitam alleged inconsistencies 

and conliadictoiy statements in the Bhagaoad-Gitd assembled by K. T. 

Tclaiig," R. Gallic,"' R Olto,” and others, which are believed to point to 

a piogrcssivc claboialion of the ‘oiigmar foini of the poem, of (700-172 = ) 

528 stan/as actmding to Gallic, ol 1113 stan/as accoiding to Otto, and of 

a still smaller hut unsjiccdicd iiunihcr of slan/as according to Jacobi, 

Hopkins, and otlicis, into an inlcinicdiatc fciini (Otto believed that no less 

than tiYclvc such inlctmcdiate foims can be detected!), before the work 

assumed its picscnt, iiioic or less, stabilized form,’^ to which practically no 

additions have liccn since made."'’ The vciy multiplicity and mutual 

’’Mhh (Cl I'd), VI ms .MS? 
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Fellowship Iiiluu's on Vcdunlii VUtlowphy (dcltveicd jn Dcccinbci 1925 undci Ihe au&pice<i 
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R R Bli.iR.iw.it Sliaslii ol Iloiiib.iv pleaded foi the lecognition ol siv stages between 
the oiiftin.il 1(11111 ol bO sl.iii/.is .iiid the piescnl foim (see Vwidhajhanavisldi foi 1006, No 7, 
pp 27'i 28'1) , Imi llu .iiftiuiuiit is m.niily subjeuivc and cannot stand dcl.ulcd sciutiny 
Piofcs'-oi (,h,npeniK 1 's views .iie besl snimii.iiiml in Ins own wouls lie thinks Lh,iL ihe 
pieseiil U'M ol ilie Bhdunnnd (Itla ni.iiiilv ((insists ol Ihice clilTeient ji.uts (1) Canto I and 
Canid TI Ill .nul ‘U '!H, bcloiiftiiift lo (lie oiiftinal text of the Mahahhaiata (u) Canto 11 
12-30 .itid 30 72, (..iiiio III I in (..tiilo XI 50: and Caiilo XVIII 74 78, constituting the 
‘cmlu'i’ GTlii Of this ii.nt, the tiiMubh wises in XI 15-50 may piobably be the leinnants 
of an old Bhrifiiiiuit/i liyiim (in) C.. 111 I 0 XI 51 55 and C,uito XII 1 to Canto XVIII 73 
consLilnlc the 'l.tlet' (iTIa (See lA fni 1030, IIX, pp 46 50, 77-80, 101-105, and 121-126) 

” The jiiobleni of the so (.tiled Kushmii J'eiwni of the Bhagavad Gila with its ‘14 
adcliuon.il si.in/as .iiid foiu Ii.df st.tii/as’ I him' discussed 111 the NIA 11, No 4, pp 211-251 , 
.and Lh.iL of the l.ikc’ thnul.il Gilii of 745 slan/as, in the Cnnganalh Jha Research Instilule 
Joutnal (Nov 1043) jip 21 31 Coinpaic also ihc Iiilioduction to the Ciitical Edition otj.lie 
Bhlsmnpanian, pp I XXX\'-C,II, icg.nding ihc Olcl-J.iv.anese veision of the Bhagavad-Glla 
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incompatibility of these searches, or 'divings’, foi the ‘onginal’ Bhagavad- 
Gitd should teach us caution The theories, of course, carry widr them 
the questionable advantage of saving us from all bother of inteipreting a 
given puzzling passage from the poem, consistently with the context, once 
we manage to label it as a later interpolation. Moreover, this game of dis¬ 
covering older strata in the poem was found particularly welcome by those 
who, balked in their original intention of proving that the Bhagavad-Glta 
had boirowed its theistic philosophy from the New Testament,^ endeav¬ 
oured to find a sort of a secondary solace m the argument that the influence 
of the Bible must have made itself felt in the formulation of at least the 
second stage in the evolution of the Bhagavad-Gita And the fact that 
the various orthodox Vedanta commentators are able to make the self-same 
text of the Bhagavad-Gitd mean different and mutually inconsistent things 
was adduced to suppoit the thesis that the Bhagavad-Glta in its present 
form can yield no self-consistent philosophical teaching at all, if we insist 
upon inteipreting it as a unitary whole Hopkins’s oft-quoted classical 
description of the Bhagavad-Gitd as ‘at present a Krsnaite version of an 
older Visnuite poem, and this in turn at first an unsectanan ivork, perhaps 
a late Upanisad’^® simply means that the clifleient parts of the poem have 
different teachings to inculcate corresponding to the time of their genesis, 
but that the poem as a whole has no one definite teaching to give If so, 
one has to ask, in all soberness, wdiether such an aimless hotchpotch of a 
poem could ever come to occupy in the epic itself, and in the society ivhich 
accepted the epic as its guide to conduct, the dominant position that it is 
admitted on all hands to have occupied for, at any rate, the last tivelve 
hundred years, 


DOES THE BHAGAVAD GITA PRESENT A UNITARY TEACHING? 

But how possibly, oui critic would uige, can the Bhagavad-Glta, such 
as It actually is, be made to yield any unitary and self-consistent teaching 
when we consider its manifold internal contradictions and inconsistencies? 
Let us, therefore, examine some of the outstanding illustrations and argu¬ 
ments that have been adduced m this connection • 

(i) The impossibility of such a long poem being taught on the battle¬ 
field just at the time when the two armies ivere about to commence fight 
{prainUe iashasampate) has been uigecl by most ciitics from Humboldt 
omv’ards The more important point, hoivcver, is to determine whether 
all the diverse arguments and elucidations introduced in the present poem 


, ",was Starltfl Iiy Lorin/ci (1869), "iippoUcd by IVebei and Gaibe 
lefutcd by Teting (ISIS) and R G BIwnd,aikai (II, III 1874, pp 11 ff ) 

/lr/(^nont <ij India, p 889, ^ 
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were absolutely necessaiy to convert Arjuiia’s na yotiyc —I will not fight— 
into katisye vacanam tava —I will do thy bidding Scholars who have not 
cared to investigate the bearing ol the various parts of the poem in its 
chain of concatenated arguments feel that the poem is far too much padded 
by extrinsic and scholastic matters One of the most discerning of such 
scholars, H Jacobi, held the view that the cpestion raised by Arjuna in 
the fiisL chaiotei tvas fully and adequately anstvered by the stanzas up to 
II 38 , and that the arguments following, which iiitioduce sdmkhya, yoga, 
vyavasdya, samadlii, and otlicr technical terms, and at ivhich point cveiy 
fresh and enthusiastic reader of the Bhagauad-Gitd encounters his first set¬ 
back, definitely herald an interpolation “ What now is the argument 
urged from stanzas II 11 to II. 38? (a) The Atman cannot be iiqured 

and docs not die ; the body perishes and can be renovated (b) Assuming 
that the Atman really dies (which, however, is not Liuc^^), that is an 
unavoidable cucunistancc (c) The only svadhanna of the Ksatriya is to 
fight and contpicr, or himself perish on the battle field (d) ‘Consider 
pleasuie and pain, gam and loss, victory and defeat, all alike, and get thee 
ready to fight thcicby wilt thou inciu no sin.’ That is all that Krsna 
has to say The aigument could not have convinced one less endowed in 
intellect than Aijuna- ‘Bhisnia cannot be killed; thcrelore (icversing 
Kant’s ‘Du kaml .w anile') kill hiui! Should not the duty of man as 
man, of the pupil and the gumdson, be more binding on the individual 
than the waiiioi’s absLiact code? Death, howsoever understood, might be 
inevitable ; but why should Aijuna’s ariows accomplish it rather than old 
age, disease, oi some other cause? Some of these issues iverc actually raised 
by Arjuna, and it is dilRcult to imagine that the BIiagavad-Gltd, leaving 
aside the historicity ol its teaching, can be complete without a convincing 
reply to them 

(n) Garbe legauls stanzas III. 9-18 as an interpolation from the 
Mimamsa point of view made ivith the object of recommending ritualism ; 
and he adduces as one of the telling proofs of its lateness the evident con¬ 
tradiction between ‘He has no duty’— tasya karyaih n# vidyate^^ and ‘Do 
yom duty'— karyain kaiuia samdeara^^ ‘It kcuya (duty) forsooth does not 
exist, hoiv is it to be atcoinidi.shed?’ Oldcnbcig seems to have agreed with 
Garbe m this victv. But it is £oigotten that the injunction kdryam karma 
samdeam is preceded by tlnee very impoitant ■words tannat (therefore), 
amkiah (without atlachincnt), and satalam (always), which would be mean¬ 
ingless without the intcivcning discussion which Gaibe wants us to reject 
as an interpolation Satatam, because rolling the wheel of sacrifice {ya]na- 

“ See ZjDMG, LXXII (1018), p 323 f ” B G II 30 

“/fcid. III n-J ^‘Ibid, HI 19'> 
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cakra-prcLvaTtand) is a. constant, continuous, and inalienable duty , asaktcih, 
for the reason given in III 19'’“® j and tasmat, because karya performed as 
recommended in III 17“*® has no binding force as karya , one does it, of 
couise, but not as an obligation or imposition from without (sa karotyeva 
atha va, karotu ncinia—ktiii tu tatra svakrtatva-buddhir ndstt'j The yajna- 
cakra-pravaiiana passage far fiom being an interpolation is in fact one 
of the most important passages in the poem; but feiv take the trouble to 
understand it properly In the familiar cakra (cyclic series) of ocean-cloud- 
rain-nveis, what the first member loses (as vapour), the last member has to 
restitute it (as water), and then only can the wheel remain in motion. So 
too in the series aksara{ = sarvagalam Brahma)-Veda Yajnakarrna-par- 
janya-anna-bhuta, the last member ( = human beings) shall have to restore 
what the first member has lost in the act of creation. ““ then only can the 
wheel remain m motion Nobody can hence be allowed to plead that he is 
an insignificant atom m the creation and that his help in continuing the 
wheel in motion can be dispensed with The leaky and broken jar, or 
bucket, in the water-wheel must move with the wheel irrespective of the 
quantity of water it lifts up It is an organic part of the ivheel and if it 
refuses co-opeiation, the wheel wnll simply stop The work is not of any 
one of the jars or buckets individually, but of the whole process, and what 
IS essential is not the quantity of the water lifted, but the going through 
the piocess, taking along all the other jars (loka-samgraha) in a spnit of duty, 
faith, and selfless service. And yapla does not here stand merely for the 
ritual act purwso vd yajnah It is the failure to understand the real signifi¬ 
cance of the Yajna-cakia-piavartana doctrine that is responsible for this 
unfortunate attempt to drop the passage 

(ill) We next pass on to considei some of the contradictions in the 
Bhagavad-Gitd assembled by K T Telang and otheis, particularly on the 
question of Freewill and Deteirainism Now it is evident that the mam 
purpose of Krsna’s teaching to Arjuna is to advise him not to renounce 
activity, but to fight as befits a Ksatriya Tasmdd yudhyasva Bharata — 
Therefore, O descendant of Bharata, fight—is a constantly recurring adjura¬ 
tion m the poem Arjuna, for his own part, does not doubt for a moment 
that he is a free agent, free to fight or not to fight, and quite in conformity 
with this belief are the concluding words of Krsna, yathecchasi talhd 


““ Cf B G, III 7. 18 

^ The word used is ‘Brahma’, which means not only Veda but also lire Piakiti, both 
being creations ol the Aksara (cf Mundaka Up , \ 7 9) As the Veda is responsible foi 
ritual acts, so is the Prakrti responsible foi all human acts whatsoever , and like the yaifia, 
every act of the individual has to be dedicated to the uUiiuate source of all ptavrltis (actions) 
in the universe (XVIII 46) r \ / 

““ Cf B C , V 29, IX 27, XVIII 46, 56 ='■ Ibid , XVIII 63 
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conceding him Ireedom of choice But side by side with these, we have 
statements like ‘Man, even though possessed of knowledge, ever acts 
conformably to his inner nature Creatures follow out their inborn nature; 
irhat can cocicion avail there Or again ‘That false notion of self 
resting upon which thou ait thinking, “I will not fight”, futile is that 
resolve of thine Thy inborn nature will perforce compel thee. Con- 
stiaincd, O Son of KuntT, by thy own inborn uige to act, what thou, 
thiough self-delusion, dost not wish to do, even that thou wilt do in sheer ' 

helplessness.Man, it would thus appeal, is a helpless tool in the hands 
of his tngundtmaka-piakrti (Nature composed of three gum constituents) 
Parallel to the above is Krsna’s statement^" that it is God that abides within 
the hearts of all and causes and controls their activity, while in the course 
of that Omnifoim Vision (viiva) upa-da)sana) vouchsafed to Aijuna, Krsna 
calls upon him to do what the Deity has already settled that he is to do.” 

In the face of these and other similai declarations, one feels inclined to ask: 

Is man’s vaunted freedom, of choice then a mere mockery? If everything 
is predetermined by Piakrti and willed by God, what justification remains 
for even God’s declaring that a particular kind of person is clearest^* to 
Him, and that another soit of peison is the basest of all, whom He hurls 
dotvn into deepest degradation ?““ And on the top of all this, Krsna is ready 
to dedalc that even His own actions, upon which the salvation of the entire 
universe depends. He carries out not because He is aware of any inner 
compulsion, but merely with a view to setting an example to others: 
‘There exists not foi me to do, O Prtha’s Son, anything at all in the three 
worlds that has to be done, nor anything to be obtained that has not been 
obtained, yet I continue to be m action For, were I—if ever—^not to be 
sleeplessly at work, O Pi lira’s Son, men, in every wise, would follow in my 
pack These rvoilds would (then) sink into rum if I were not to be at 
work Elsewhere''* we are told that man’s present conduct is the resultant 
of all the latent and inherent tendencies acquired by him through earlier ’ 
existences, so that in a newer existence he is furnished with a strong impetus 
to begin the game of life just where he had left it before, with the result 
that all Ins actions arc practically predetermined for him by the way he 
had travelled his earlier couiscs, and as the world is conceived as a begin¬ 
ningless senes of existences,'’" there is not left to man even the paltry con¬ 
solation of his having made once at least, at the very beginning of the aeons, 
an absolutely fiec choice which has inevitably determined the endless chain of 
his subsequent ‘choices’, if they be so designated. Perhaps, the quintessence 

Ibid , III 3S “ Ibid , XVIII S9 63 Ibid , XVlII 61 

Ibid . XI 33 == Ibid . XII. 20 =’ Ibid , XVI 19 

Ibid , III 22-24-''= Ibid , VI 43 “ Ibid , IV B, XV 3 
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o£ all contradict)ons on the topic is the following enigmatic declara¬ 
tion ‘He who sees in (apparent) action (real) no-action, and who in 
(appaient) iio-action, (real) action, he amongst men is the man of discern¬ 
ment , he, the man set m yoga , he, the doet of the entile action (as such) 
How aie all these contiadictory statements to be unified and set foith as 
a consistent doctrine of human conduct? Let us tiy and find out 

FREEWILL VERSUS DETERMINISM 

To begin with, it has to be reniemheied that the Sanikhya metaphysics 
as eiidoised by the Bliagavad-Gita, holds by the incw that all activity as such 
IS due to the Piakrti and us gum triad The Puiusa, who by his very 
nature is incapable of action, becomes tainted with activism of a sort in 
legaid to ccilain acts, only if he vicios those paiticular acts of the Prakrti 
wUh inteiest and yearning Compare ‘That the (vaiious) acts 'which are 
being accomplished, aie in every wise accomplished by the Prakrti who 
so peiceives tins, and also peiceites the self as non-active he truly per¬ 
ceives ^Vcic the Puiusa, on the contiary, io view any of the activities of 
the Piakiti -with apathy and yearning, the Prakiti vimiild cease to function 
as fai as this particular Puiusa and those particular actions were concerned 
In fact, evincing interest or apathy for the otheiwise inevitably predeter- 
mmed chain of the Prakrti’s activities is the only so-called freedom of the 
will that IS left to the Purusa We can avail ourselves m this connection 
of the familiar illustiation of the drmk-acldict who, day in and day out, 
makes and breaks solemn resolutions to give up the dnnk-habit altogether 
These pious icsoiutions of his do not normally matenalue , because, as a 
lesult of lus excessive and uncontrolled indulgence in the vice of drinking, 
he IS no longer able to hold before his mind’s eye, steadily and unsivervingly, 
the noble picture of himself as cuied of that debasing habit and to resist 
sternly the inroads upon lus attention of that other picture of the rapturous 
and self-forgcttmg ecstasy into which he can pass by the simple act of lifting 
the glass to his lips It becomes eventually then a question of attention— 
steady, one-pointed, and unsw^civing—which is helped on by the associates 
a mail keeps, the liteiatuie that he imbibes, the habits and ideals that he 
has foimecl foi himself in fact lus entue social, intellectual, and moral 
entourage The cetana oi sentient soul, according to the theoiy, is power¬ 
less to act; but it is his to bestow and to concentrate attention, and to the 
extent that he exercises his choice in the matter, he acquires the status of 
a moially lesponsible agent. 

Ihid , IV 18 

Ibid , \III S'), comp.uc also III 27-23 
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Now the Jiva or the individual soul— ksetyapla as he is designated”— 
IS declared to be only a tiny pan (amsa) o£ the supreme Self (Paramatman 
=Brahman = Krsna) The Piakrti that determines and conditions the 
activities of the jTva is in the same context called the kietra elsewhere it 
IS called the apayd, or the lower, Prakrti, in contrast with the Jiva, who 
IS said to be the para Prnki ti, and it is also named the Divine mRyd ” The 
relation of the Jivatman to the lower Prakrti and its guna triad, as explained 
in the pievious paragraph, is exactly the lelation between the Paramatman 
and PIis mdyd He is only the adhyakm (overseer) watching the cosmic 
Prakrti as it displays tlic wonderful phantasmagoria of creation,'”* and 
normally not caring to interfere in the process But when, on specific occa¬ 
sions, Pie does find interference necessary,'”’ He carries out the mission of 
the auatdra, avening all the time. ‘These acts, however, do not, O Dhanan- 
jaya, occasion any bondage for Me ; for I remain like one unconcerned, 
and not attached to those acts’**" The Paiamatman has also, in the second 
place, an analogous relationshqi with the Jivatman so that )ust as God does 
not, as a rule, think it necessary to intcrfeie with the normal comkc of the 
Prakrti and its cosmic activities. He does not likewise find it .iiece^safY to 
inteifeie with the normal 'acts’ of the individual souls, which it is easfly 
possible to do for Plim who is functioning as the Divine presence dwelling 
within the licaits of them all Poi, it is said ‘As having no beginning 
and no gunas, the highest Self is not liable to miKation , (and so,) although 
situate within the body, O Son of KuntT, He does nothing and is affected 
by nothing’ Also compare ‘Neither the doer’s status, noi the acts (to be 
done), does the Lord cieate for the people , nor also the joining of the fruit 
to the action , it is Nature {suabhTwd), hotvever, that operates (m the 
matter)’ ” God’s is the inner voice which, moreover, the individual soul 
may choose to disregard It is also to be noted that this inner voice often 
expresses itself through the great Presences and Personalities of the day (the 
vibhutip , and, at rare inteivals. He might also descend as an avatdra for 
the salvation of mankind, could we but have the trained eye and car and 
intellect to sec, to hcai, and to undcistand Him aught The Lord is, how- 
evei, considerate and piaclical ; and so He leaves behind precepts m the 
form of the Sastras, which are quite capable of serving as an adequate 
guide to conduct man during the periods constiluting the intervals beuveen 
one aualma (or one great uibhuti) and anotlier,” and which arc normally 

” Ibid , XIII 1 2 Ibid , XIII 5-6 Ibid , VII 4-5, 14 

““ Ibid , IX 10 Ibid , IV 7-8 Ibid , IX 9 

“ Cf 11 G , XIII 22, XV 14-15 B C , XIJI 31 

Ibid , V 14 “ Cr R G . XVI 24 
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designed to give effect to God’s own ultimate purpose in this univcise ” 
If then a person were to follow the Sastras^ listen to the teachings and life- 
lessons of the great vibhutis, and, above all, reverentially recite, ponder over, 
and understand the doings of the ai)ataia in a mood of faith and devotion, 
to that extent he is enabled—by the method of merging his own separate 
interest and existence into the Divine—to be of one essence with Him, to 
see things from God’s own point of view, and so achieve his own salvation 
Foi he Mall then have reached the conviction that the diverse happenings 
in this universe follow a divinely laid-down course ivhich is designed to 
accomplish the greatest ultimate good of humanity, so that each has to play 
heie beloiv. Math knotvledge and understanding, his oivn pre-oidamed part 
in the whole, very much like the individual ]ar or bucket of the water-wheel 
There is of couise a world of difference between a knowing and willing 
discharge of one’s otvn function in a system of ends, ivherein the parts are 
lealized as being in an oiganic and disinterested relationship with the whole, 
and the disgruntled, mechanical going through the process because you 
cannot m’cII have it otherwise 


THE UNHINDERED PREROGATIVE OF THE SELF 
One word of caution, it is, however, necessaiy to utter What has been 
suggested hitherto as the probable teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita on the 
problem of the freedom of the will should not be understood to preach a 
mere blind, unquestioning conformity to the ^astras of the clay, or to the 
command of some Prophet: not a mere ‘Get thee behind me’ With the 
intellect-apparatus so generously placed at your disposal by the Prakrti, 
It ought clearly to be your duty to think for yourself furiously and in the 
‘dry light’ of reason, uninfluenced by considerations of the aham and mama. 
of the me and the mine It is not impossible that it might then dawn upon 
you, at specific peiiods in the history of mankind, or specific moments m 
the life of the nation, that time has become ripe for a change in the current 
Sastras, which might have strayed woefully away from the original inten¬ 
tions with ivhich the Almighty Lord had fashioned them , and, further, it 
might even be just possible that God might have chosen you as one of His 
instillments for the inauguration of the change therein as demanded by the 
altered times It might then be your task to ivork as a sou of an advanced 
expeditionary force Mdiose lot, not impossibly, might be to perish at the 


expicsses the avatam’s solution of the problems foi which 
legilmiately assume thal, aflei the passing away 
^ svould not change so suddenly as lo make ihc Saslra inLiodiiced by 

the diSltie! happen only by slow degrees, and by Llie lime 

sasim udieic n^S, 
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post in the interest of those who are to continue the fight Be that as it may, 
to perceive, to know, to excogitate, to decide, and to devote all attention to 
It: this can constitute the unhindered prerogative of the self, thereby 
vindicating the dictum that Virtue is Knowledge , and once these theoretical 
/preliminaries of the act are achieved wuth that disinterested perfection which 
/ God declaies that He maintains m all His acts,"" the Prakrti is bound to 
place unrcseivedly at your disposal the practical forces that are to culminate 
m the actual act. You have, in other words, to step out of your narrow 
individuality and to see things with the broad, all-embracing vision of the 
cosmic Self Therealtcr the stanza,*'' quoted earlier as the quintessence of 
all contradictions, will be —solvitur ambulando ^^—as clear to you as day¬ 
light The problem of Freewill versus Determinism as adumbrated in the 
Bhagavad-Glid admits of a solution which gathers to a focus and completely 
harmonizes all the apparently conflicting statements that we meet within 
the poem ‘ Freedom, in other words, is—not self-determination alone, but 
—Self-realization 

ANOTHER VULNERABLE EVIDENCE OF THE COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE GITA 

(iv) I next take up an alleged internal evidence brought to the fore by 
R. Otto to prove that certain sections of the Bhagavad-Glta are, on its own 
evidence, added to it by a later hand In argument (I), I cited the view of 
Jacobi that the doctiinal pail of the Bhagavad-Gitd really ended with stanza 
II, 38. Starting from that, I take up the argument of R Otto who regards 
the viiva-riipa-datsana in chaptci eleven, particularly the ghora-rupa-darsana 
part of It, as constituting the central and the most indispensable part of the 
teaching—a soit of ‘Sermon on the Mount’ proclaimed in tones of thundei 
and listened to with trepidation and conviction Otto accoidmgly proposes, 
after stanza II 37, to continue the ‘original’ poem with chapter eleven, 
only adding, in between, the first eight stanzas of chapter ten as they declare 
that Krsna is himself the supreme Godhead; for, without such a declara¬ 
tion, Aipina’s cxpiessed desire to have the theophany or God-vision in 
chapter eleven would remain unmotivated That between stanza II 37 and 
stanza XI 1 nothing else intervened in tbe 'original' Gita, Otto tells us, is 
proved by the summary of the headings which Arjuna enumerates in stanzas 
XI 1-2 as constituting all that Kusna had taught him up to that point 
These ttvo stanzas would enable and justify us to declare everything not 
actually mentioned in them as an interpolation on the authority of the 
Bhagavad-Glid itself 

B 6 . Ill 22 " Ibid , IV 18 

‘'This l,aLin phrase liLcially moans, 'il is solved by walking’ and implies that a pioblem 
IS solved by acuial perCoimance The classical tiadilion alluded to by it is thal Diogenes 
by using and walking confuted Zeno who aigued that all things are at rest—ed 
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Now what are the things actually mentioned in the two stanzas which 
Otto elevates to the position o£ a 'critical canon’? Only threc_points. 
(a) Guhyanuadhyaima-samp'ittam (secret designated as belonging to Atman) , 
b) Bhutmdm bhavapyayau (the origin and dissolution of beings); 
(c) Avvavam mahatmyam (undecaying majesty), which, according to Otto, 
refer lespectively to II. 20. 22, 29-30; II 20, 22, 29-30 ; and X 1-8. 
Everything else that is found in the present Gita must therefore be pro¬ 
nounced as an interpolation according to the Gita itself What then about 
the advice to follow the Ksatnya code of conduct,which Otto has accepted 
as part of the ‘original’ Gita? Secondly, the teaching that is to be described 
as ‘guhyam-adhyatma-samplitam', if adhyatma is to be the saihrnd (desig¬ 
nation) of It, must contain the woid adhyatma (or at any rate Atman) at least 
once, We do not find it there at all, but we do find them in portions like 
VIII. 3 and IX 1-6 ; stanzas IX 1-2 even contain the word guhyam The 
second item, bhutdndm bhavapyayau (which is said to have been taught 
vistarasah—il some length) is strangely enough made up of the last four 
stanzas already devoted to item (a) Such a description can more probably 
belong to IX 6-8, VIII. 18-19, or VII 4-6 One is compelled therefore to 
conclude that the so-called 'critical canon’ of Professor Otto lets him dotvn 
lamentably I am deliberately ignoring here certain unfavouiable comments 
passed on the language and style of the Bhagavad-Cild, as they have no 
bearing on the question of the composite nature of the poem 

(v) That the Ehagavad-Glta is confusing and inconsistent in its use of 
technical philosophical terms is, however, a charge commonly made, tvhich 
Deussen=° sought to explain and account for by maintaining that the 
Bhagavad-Gm, and the Mahdbhdrata, being produced during a transitional 
pciiod when philosophical terminology ivas in a formative stage, present 
us an Uebergangsphilosophie This is not impossible The fact, how¬ 
ever, IS that we do not posse.ss a sufficiently detailed knowledge of the 


origins and the early history of the Samkhya, Yoga, and the Bhakti schools 
of philosophy, so that the assumptions that the Samkhya, for instance, must 
have always been the atheistic dualism of Isvaraktsna’s Kmihds, or that the 
Yoga IS only the ‘Classical’ Samkhya with the Isvaia (God) superadded, and 
that It had no independent metaphysical basis of its own, must be held 
to be primarily responsible for this 'inconsistent use of technical terms’ 
that IS laid at the door of the Bhagavad-Gltd And the confusion is 
perhaps ivorse confounded by the vaiious bhasyakdras (commentators) 
bunging in the idolas of their own satnpiaddyas (traditional doctrines and 

" B G , II Sl-37 


Jin philosoptmche Te\le des Mahabhmatam, Emleilung 
“The Gciman woui ubcigangs Mgmfies what is piovisional oi bcloiiame to the tiaiisi- 
tional stage—cd, 
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usages) to explain the ^ulumatt loathing ot the Bhagavad-GUa, as for 
instance ivhcn ^anharacarya intciprcts Uio Samkliya to mean atmdndtma- 
jjfocka-jnd.na (knouicclge born ot disciunmation between Self and not-self) 
culminating m the nni^haunya (exonipiiou fiom acts and their conse¬ 
quence), ftoiit ndiith tlicic lould not possibly icstilt any straightway 
deduction ni fat our ot^ e\cu-louipoiod atiirisni (suinatua-huddhi-7upa- 
liatma-yogit) ■which the Critd is pailuul.nly anxious to icach in II 38-39 
Moicovci, the latt that the Bliagiwnd-Giii} sliould have laid deliberate 
emphasis on the ct'cntual plulosophn.d uuuy ol the Saiiikhya and the 
Yoga,” so that II. ll'S"'’ 'winch, as a leguimaio deduction horn the Yoga 
pieroises,” could be justilialily inthidtd undti Saiiikliya teaching'^'^—^ 
should go to pnne dial nhat the niiag,u;,d (.ii<i is anxious to establish is 
the ultimate sainanvaya or haiiiioiiy Ihiukh not only the Saiiikhya and 
the Yoga, but also between Muiianisa (RiUulism) and Vedanta (Doctiine 
of salvation thiough Knnuledge), as wdl as luiuien Bliakli ( = vyakta- 
upasanS) and JiVuia (^/h')ii/;lii iiprisiiiiu} Ml ii„,i ,,ie meicly steps or 
Stages in the piuttss. (heie being no dine sepaiaie teat lungs {judna, karma, 
sxid updsand) clnciscl) laugln in du poem hut laditi a judicious com¬ 
bination of these thice luethods. 

IIIE t!I lIM.tll' SAM\N\'\\\ I\l(,lll IN mi' (,ir,l 
This last point as lo wliediei, auouliiig lo die ([ualilKations of the 
seckcis, the Bkagaoad-G'ild hus down dim pai.dld luediods of leachmg 
the summum bonniii, eadi oi die tliue midnuU, piusiied by itsell, being 
just as capable as tlie odiei two ol n.idimg du goal, siqiposedly common 
to all alike ; oi wdietliei ihcu is .i dilh u m i ,ind ,i gi.idaiioii belween the 
three goals leadiable b) kaniia, lliakli. .md jmiiia. oiih one of them being 

the highest d so, wliidi? -to wliuli du oih, i mm, ,ue nieiely piop- 

aedeiUic ; oi whetlui, lin.dW, the uin and tin uhnii ite goal taught by the 
poem IS icachable h) a piditiotis (oiiiluuiimii d ,ill the tlnee niethocls, 
deserves to be expatiated upon at hilln h legih 1 he [lopular view 
maintains that the eiglueen duptus ol tin \iu ad aie divisible 
into tlucc Milhas oi hexads deioied i(s|iiiind'. f.i hanna. and 

lildim and the .uhocales ol tins 'iiulioioiiii m dm dole! ihvisioii of the 
Bhagauad-Gll(i [leiimeiilh point to ihm lii.tnuim suiiiuimgs up of the 

teaching ivlndi lind .i place m the ... ipn i of die pocoir (a) the 

Kaima-yoga snnnning Uji in X\’ItI, lit, ,iiid juintulnli XVIII. 5()-57 ; 
(b) the Bhakti-M'ga siuuiumg-up in Will M i. dong with X\TII 6.^1 
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and (c) the Jnana-yoga summing-up in XVIII If three such 

methods of reaching the goal are actually mentioned and recognized in 
the concluding part of the poem, we have to caiefully scrutinize the passages 
and ascertain if the three methods are parallel and independent alterna¬ 
tives, 01 if any one (or two) of them serve merely as stepping-stones to the 
remaining, which alone is capable of leading the aspnant to the highest 
goal obtainable by humanity 

In this connection, we have one set of interpreters who point to the 
vTOiding of stanza XVIII 54, where a Brahtna-bliula (a person who has 
leahzed the oneness of his essence with Brahman through Yogic practices) 
thereafter attains the bhakli of ;^n Krsna, implying thereby that bhahti 
comes after, and so is a step higher than Brahman-knowledge And to 
such a deduction, stanza XVIII 65 would lend an additional suppoit On 
the other hand, on the strength of stanza XVIII 55, it is possible to argue 
that, 'after attaining the bhaktt (talah), the person acquires real knowledge 
of Myself (Mam taltuato jnatva)- and thereafter becomes of one essence 
with That ,—1 e Brahman, (wlaie fad ananiaram )’This could mean 
that if the Brah?na-bhuta state is anterior to bhakii, the ecstatic unity 
lealized by the hhakta in the deepest stage of his devotion to the Lord 
reaches a further and higher culmination in the full-fledged realization of 
the Tat-toarn-asi (thou ait that) experienceAnd howsoever wc might 
decide to adjudicate between the conflicting claims to superiority as 
between the bhakh or vyakta-updsand and Knowledge or avyakta-updsand, 
we have to face the further disconcerting fact that the votaries of the 
method of jndna and those of bhakh are enjoined, finally, in the passage 
following, to piactisc Karma-yoga by dedicating all actions (saroa-kaimdni. 
not merely acts of devotional worship) to Lord Krsna So far as this 
passage is concerned, therefore, what the Bhagavad-Gitd seems to be 
advocating is not a 'trichotomy’ of ]hdna, bhakh, and karma, but lather 
their ‘triune-unity’ 


Nor do the actual facts of the case warrant the view that the three 
hexads of the poem treat exclusively of each one of the three methods of 
salvation. In the first hexad, devoted to Karma-yoga, we have texts like 
III 28, IV. 18-19, and IV. 37 praising plana, as well as texts like II 61 
(Matparah), V. 29, VI. 15 (Matsamsthdm), and VI 31 favouring bhakli. 
In the second hexad, assigned to Bhakti-yoga, the jhdna aspect of it is 
emphasized in stanza VII. 18 and implied in stanza VIII 22 while acts 
of woiship tombed m IX. S4, X 9, oi- XI 64, are so generalized that a 


Gf B G , XI '54 also. 
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stage is bound to come when every act that one does in life can be viewed, 
on ultimate analysis, as a worship of the Lord- Yad yat karma karomi tat 
tad akhilam Sambho tavdrddhanam —as the poet puts it. So, too, in the 
third hexad, concerned traditionally with jndna, this jnana is formally 
defined in stanzas XIII. 10-11 as being one with bhakii,"" and one of the 
direct results of this ]ndna, when fully attained, is to make us see real 
inaction in action”^ and so take to such actions as come to us with the 
current {pravdha-patiia-karma) in the spirit of a yapia/^ and as a funding 
back into the totality of cosmic activities our own quota of actions in the 
spirit of the yapia-calira-praoariana motif already expatiated upon Thus 
the conclusion of Lokamanya Tilak in the Gltd-iahasya that the Gita 
teaches pidnamulaka-bhakU-pradhana-katina-yoga —a life of activism 
grounded upon knowledge and centralized around the adoration of the 
Lord“ as the highest way to salvation seems to be fully vindicated. And 
if in advocating such a complex ideal there is in places a seeming admix¬ 
ture of the technical terms formulated by the various philosophical systems 
whose synthesis constitutes the burthen of the Lord’s Leaching, we ought to 
look upon It as unavoidable and even justifiable 

UNITY OF GODHEAD AND THE UNIVERSAl IZATION OF THE 
CONCEPT OF YAJNA 

Nay, we might even go further and point out that for effecting a 
real and lasting samanuaya or ‘coalescence’ between these three schools 
possessing originally independent history of their own, a rubbing off of 
the angularities peculiar to each had to be a condition precedent Thus, 
the objects of Mguna (personal) devotion can be manifold—each divinity 
requiring its own implements and methodology of worship, which become 
pregnant with the possibility of sectarian animus and disunity The 
Bhagauad-Giid endeavours to counteract the evil by advocating that, 
under the diversity of form and apparel, the real object of devotional 
worship is the same Godhead, one and without a second, assuming diverse 
roles and missions to please the fancy of the worshipper or meet the needs 
of the hour In the next place, the conception of yapia, or the sacrificial 
ritual of the Vedic texts, has been so umversahzed“° by the Bhagavad-Gitd, 
and the giecd for gains and rewards, once indissolubly linked with the old 


Cf also B C , XIV 2fi 27. XV 19. B.&., XIII 29, XIV 19 

‘"-Ibid, XVII 11, XVIII 5-G 

Other texts from the Bhagamd-GUa that appaieiUly seem to endorse the ‘trichotomy’, 
I liave ehewheic mteipieted as actually endorsing the ■tnune-umty' teaching See Karmmhai 
Comm t'ol (Poona, 1948), pp 1-G 

As indicated in B G , IX 27 and XVIII 46 

Cf B G , VH 20-22, IX 23-25, etc “Cl B G , IV 25 33 
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Vedism, so effeCLively checked by the new dnection to act widiout egoistic 
consciousness and without any expectation of fruit/'^ that the old doctrine 
ot yajna became purged of the evils that had come in course of time to be 
associated with it, such as piiestly avarice and monopoly, the exacting and 
senseless minutiae m the varied requiiements of ritualistic procedure, as 
well as the statutoiy legulations about inherent and acquired qualifications 
demanded from iliose that desired to periorm specific yajiias It is to be 
noted that in ordei to give effect to all this, the importance of knowledge, 
which enables one to fathom the basic foundations of things and discover 
then implicit unity amidst apparent diversity, came predominantly to be 
emphasized/® and it was pointedly made clear that this knowdedge ivas 
not a mere matter of intellectual assent, but one that had to penetrate 
much deeper and become explicit in each word that one utters, each step 
that one takes, each thought that one entertains/" For such a thorough¬ 
going mtcipenetration of knowledge, the need of purity of food and conduct 
acquired thiough continuous meticulous discipline grounded upon exercises 
in meditation and concentiation came to be rigorously prescribed 

It was also made clear that the attainment of tvue knowledge need 
not be regarded as !/;w facto exempting the man of knoivledge from the 
necessity of carrying on the day-to-day disciplinary and other activities 
ivhich had built up ihe foundations of his knowledge. For, besides the 
possible danger lurking in the adage: Balavan indiiyagtamo otdvammni 
afn kanati~t\\e organs of sense overpower even the learned," there remains 
the necessity of devolving upon all leacleis of thought, not by precept alone, 
but by unabated practice m person, to set an example to those that desire 
to accept their lead " Hence, for the wise no less than for the unwise, 
the noimal lule has to be to follow the established code of conduct’'" which 
was designed to propeily regulate the affaiis of society, and which can be 
presumed, in the absence of telling evidence to the contrary, to continue 
to cairy on its original purpose. It has already been mentioned that 
necessity does arise, once in a while, to reform these Sastras to suit altered 
times and circumstances The Bhagavad-Gita, howeter, does not go out of 
its way to unduly emphasize this aspect of the case , but the fact that it 
felt the need of closing up the lanks and attempting a samanvaya betiveen 
some of the established and allied schools of philosophy would itself go to 
prove that the rumblings from the distant offing of a change in the time- 


n, XVIII 23, etc 
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" Cf B G , IV, 38, XIII 16, XVIII 20 

That, in fact, is the reason why, in XIII 7 11, knowledge is desciibed not from the 
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the BHAGAVAD-GITa a general revie^v oi< its history and cidvracter 
honoured social faliric had already reached (.he ears of the discerning 
prophets of the day’’’ 

the ATTIIUDE OF THE GT I'A lOVVARDS I HE EINAL ISSUE OE PHILOSOPHY 
One other important problem which had evolved keen disputes in the 
pie-Ghtt age, and which the Bhagavad-Gtla could not 'well have avoided, 
related to the most ultimate issue of philosophy that had not only agitated 
the minds of the thinkeis of the Upamsadic period, but also had divided 
the latter-day philosophy of India into systems of thought familiaily known 
as Absolute Monism (Advaita), Qualified Monism (Vihstadvaita), Dualism 
(Dvaita), Dtiahsm-cum-Monism (Dvaitadvaita), and Pure Monism 
(^uddhadv.iita) In passages like II 72, VI 28-31, and IX 34, the Bhagavad- 
Glta speaks of tlie unity and identity of essence (the sawabhutatmabhutatmd 
stage)^‘ to be realized and peifcttcd through Yogic discipline culminating 
m mnddhi. But is the identity absolute and without any trace of the 
consciousness ol chfrcrcntc as between the sddbaka (soul) and the sddhya 
(Deity), between one sddJiaka and another, as well as between the world 
and the ivoild-crcatoi ? A fuithcr side-issue of the question is the definition 
of the exact ielation bcltvccn the Deity that creates and the Deity’s power 
(fa/{h 01 mayd) ivhith is the modus opetaiidi of the creation In other words, 
as Ramanuja puts it, is this so-called indya a subjective affection of the 
individual pcicipicnt colouinig his own view of reality, oi is it something 
objective, a something independent of the individual- a potence of the 
Lord Hiiiiself? Anothci side-issue would be the relation between Brahman, 
the ob|cct of what is kiimvn as anyakla-ufydsand, and the aualma (Krsna or 
Vastideva), (he object of (he x>yakLa-ul>dsandJ^' All these are vciy crucial 
issues around rvliich keen dispute has been i aging between the several 
hhTnyakdins ((ommcnlalors) and between ilieir latter-day followers 

To be fair, it has to be admitted that in the Bhagavad-Gltd there are 
texts like V 19, XIV 2, or XV 7 that puma facie favoui Ramanuja’s inter¬ 
pretation ; wdiilc, at the same time, tlicic are other texts like IV 10, 35 ; 
V. 7 ; VI 28-31 , or XIV 19 that puma facie go well rvith the Advaita 
interpietalion Otto holds that stanzas IX. 4-8 endorse the Dvaita mtei- 
pietation Similarly iheic arc still other texts, like VII 7, 12, IX 29, 
XI 51, and XVIII .55, th.u have no jrronounced bias cither way, and have 

” riic'U' .111 111 llu I^ialiuhhciuila, like HI 177 , Fill, in which ihe basic 

piiiKiplc’S (it iIk' <a/uii’d! uya ioiiiul.ilions of sodoly aio called in qucslion The irauLa and llie 
Giliya (ompciidi.i ili.il wcic Ining (onipilcd roiuciiipoinncously scivcd to meet the difficulty 
m then own w.iy liciii}; ilius .issinctl, pciliaps, liwt ilic qiieslion was alicady on the anvil, 
It may be lliat the Bliaa^auad (Jia did not think it neccssaiy to go beyond showing that it 
was aw.nc of the piolilcni involved 

” ii G , V 7 

Chaiactuistu.dly cnoiigli, tins qiicslion is posed by Aijuna just upon the conclusion 
of the viivarulm darCaiia. 
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accordingly been mercilessly pulled this way or that by clever and un¬ 
scrupulous disputants Under the circumstances, there are three ways open 
to us: (1) To undeistand one set of texts m their obvious intention, and 
force the others, by the procedure too well known to the Mimamsist, to 
support one’s patti p)is This is the procedure of the orthodox hhasyakara^. 
(2) To argue that the Bhagavad-Gtta is a hasty and planless compilation of 
views inconsistent even in their technical terms and so constituting evidence 
of the composite nature of the poem. T’his view is dignified by the appel¬ 
lation 'ciitical or scholarly’; it would certainly have been that, if convincing 
objective evidence of the gradational growth of the poem could have been 
successfully adduced, which Garbe and Otto have failed to do (3) To 
suppose that the authoi of the philosophical synthesis that the Bhagavad- 
Glta IS intended to inculcate allowed, on certain ultimate and more or less 
speculative issues, an initial option of views which could be resolved only 
on the evidence of actual supia-sensuous experience And as texts recording 
such experiences were quotable on both sides, the Bhagavad-Gitd may have 
thought It sufficient to record the divergences, especially as the practical 
corollaries deduciblc from them presented no irreconcilable opposition. 
For It was easy to see that the bhakta who gains, in the culminating stage 
of the prapalti (sunender to God) the notion and the feeling of being in 
absolute union with the Deity —Vasudevah sarvain iti —and the Brahma- 
bhula sadhaka who has realized the Aham Brahmdsmi (I am Brahman) 
experience can both be correctly described as having reached a point of 
view from which they are enabled to see all things sub specie aetermtatis 
and so act, think, and feel in the way in which Krsna, the avatdm describes 
himself as feeling, thinking, and acting. That is the goal that the Bhagavad- 
GUd IS most anxious that v^e should all endeavour to attain—not all at once, 
of course, but by definite giadation wheiein there is a steady and sustained 
progress onwards, and no regress backwards Hence, from a stnctly 
piactical point of view, it should be of no moment just how, by what 
procedure and stages, the lesult is achieved The Bhagavad-Gila was 
accordingly very well advised indeed in leaving the niceties of the argument 
to be fought out amongst the learned coteries of the schoolmen, while laving 

Its tvell-laid emphasis upon a life of Karma-yoga and loka-mmgraha _ d la 

mode cle la divinite (after the fashion of God) 


CHIEF FEATURES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GITA 
At the end of this somewhat rambling discourse on the Bhagavad-Gitd 
vheiein I lia\e raised and discussed various problems and points of view 

"A Frcndi plnasc denoting -sulc taken’. *11111111 made up’, oi 'set piuposc’ —ed 
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Witliout perhaps being able, owing to limitations of space, to do adequate 
justice to all of them, it would be useful to summarize, in a couple of 
paragraphs, what I regard as the distinguishing feature and noteworthy 
achievement of the B/iagavad-Gita. To begin with, I must confess that, 
m opposition to the view which is regarded as 'scholarly and critical’, I 
have, after years of close study, come more and more to feel and maintain 
that It would be doing gross injustice to the author of the poem to label 
It as an ill-assorted cabinet of opinions and precepts collected from the 
various systems of philosophy known in its day The Bhagavad-Glia 
ceitainly draws upon diverse sources, but what ii accepts from them it 
tries to present as a co-ordinated and haimoniotis whole, peimitting possible 
options even on certain ultimate and abstiact issues, but firm and consistent 
in laying down and emphasizing certain practical deductions -which alone 
could contribute to the welfare and stability of society In saying this, 

I do not, of course, wish to contest the jaossibility of the Bhagavad-Gitd 
having had one or more earlier and shorter forms ; but at this distance of 
tune it IS well-nigh impossible to try and reach these ‘original’ and ‘inter- 
mediate’ forms. Piofcssor J. Charpcntier, who, like Gaibe and Otto, made 
in the Indian Anliqiiaiy for 1930 another noteworthy attempt m this 
direction, is fiank enough to confess that such proj:)ositions could not be 
proved. ‘To different minds they would possess a greater or lesser degree 
of verisimilitude ’ In this respect, therefore, I am more disposed to agree 
with scholars like Dahlmann, Oltramarc, Louis de la Vallde Poussin, 
Formichi, and others in holding that the Bhagavad-Giid m its present form 
is, not indeed a poem with a simple, unitary teaching, but a deliberate and 
irell-formulated philosophical synthesis of vieivs oiiginally divergent, and 
propounded by more or less independent schools of thought: a synthesis 
undertaken by a master-thinker who felt the urge for it m order to meet 
certain social, philosophical, and religious situations that had threatened 
to become explosive With such hypothesis at any late we arc more likely 
to do real justice to the poem than by a critical search after the illusory 
strata supposed to be imbedded therein, which has actually created more 
differences of views than those of the ‘orthodox’ interpreters, commentators, 
and bhdsyakdras, who have come in mostly for unsympathetic criticism, 

SYNTIII'TIG PiriLOSOPHIC COMPROMISE 
Thai the Bhagavad-GiLd had a great anxiety to bring about and 
ensure a genuine and honourable compromise bettveen parties and opinions 
■which, ill spite of their current differences, had originally in them a soul 
of goodness the preservation and perpetuation of which was of the utmost 
consequence, can be illustrated from several passages Thus, discerning 
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real danger to society in the craze for i enunciation of worldly interests 
and devotion to abstract contemplation that had come upon the people 
in the tram of the Upanisadic speculation, and as a result of a reaction 
fiom the exaggerated emphasis placed upon mere forms and ceremonials 
in the ritual of the yapm, but aware at the same time of the great service 
rendered by the ya-jna ideology m promoting the stability and all-round 
progress in Aryandora. the Bhagnvad-Gita attempts/^ with a good deal of 
special pleading, to reduce to the minimum differences between the 
Jhana-yoga of the Upanisads and the Karma-yoga of the Mlmamsists, that 
is to say, betiveen the 'Samkhya' and the 'Yoga’ So, too, a poiverful plea 
IS put forth'® to overcome die hatred and the jealousy between the various 
schools of sectarian ivorship, or updsand, by pointing out that the ultimate 
goal to be reached by them is one and the same, if one introduces an 
element of knowledge into their dogma. Similarly, stanzas XII 3 ff urge 
that no real difference exists m the goal reachable by the method of salva¬ 
tion through Knowledge (avyakta-updsand) and the one to be reached by 
the method of devotion (vyakta-updsand) The doctrine of the vtbhuh? 
and the avatdms on one hand, and the extension of the conception of the 
ya'jna so as to include in its scope any, even the commonest, act performed 
m the spirit of dedication, without egoistic consciousness and hankering 
after fruit, on the othei, came as a consequence to be particularly emphasized, 
and the way of salvation was naturally thrown open to all irrespective 
of birth, sex, or status.'® The Bhagavad-GJtd goes still further It calls 
upon the piivileged few to be patient with the unprivileged and illiteiate 
many, and to lead them gradually on towards the common goal It 
■warns people that the stratification of ancient Indian society into various 
castes and stations was a matter of agreed convenience only, normally 
representing one’s heredity and aptitude, which by persistent effort, it 
might not be altogether impossible to improve, if also, alas! to debase. 
Be It daivi (divine) or be it dsuri (demoniac), man is the architect of his 
oivn sampad (fortune), and has no right to lay the blame for it at the door 
of the deva (diety) or the daiva (destiny).*'- 

" 5 G , III 3 4, V 2 6 G , VH 21 22, IX 23 2'j 

" Ibid , IX 32 Ibid , III 26 

Bha^avad-Ciita XVI 5“^ would 'eem to suggest that the mnijiad is a matlei ol biith, 
unaltciahle by man But what is desciibed thcie is the knowledge appeitaining to Omniscient 
IiUelhgcnLC, which is noimally denied to paiviscient individuals Moieovei, the niaik of 
each samljad is the possession of a number of qualities (XVI 1 4) which are always capable 

of a inoie or a less, so that the possibility of an individual, standing at the ciossmg of the 

ways, either receding fioui the dncction taken oi advancing foiwaids towaids the same, is 
always a matlei of choice for the individual, understanding man’s ficedom jn this respect 
in the sense and with the limitations explained eailiei ^ 
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UNDERSTANDING ALLEGIANCE TO THE CODES AND DHARMaCaRYAS 

The means recommended by die Gita to reach this attitude of the 
mind is a penetrating and first-hand knowledge of things coupled lYith an 
all-round and sympatlictic understanding of the individuals and the society 
in the midst of which it may be one’s lot to live and work A potent 
solvent for most of our difficulties in life is the readiness to learn to look 
at things fiom the other person’s point of view so as to avoid all avoidable 
conflict ScctxjccbhtilaiiiiciljhiitaitHCi^^ is the eventual ideal to be aimed at * 
and this will save us fiom apathy and over-arrogance and enable us to 
fathom the foundations of society and work with all our individual light 
and might to achieve loka-Mingraha What is to be aimed at, of course, 
IS not a blind and slavish conformity to the codes and the dhcLTmacaTjas 
of the day, but an understanding allegiance to them It may be that, at 
times, things appear to us to be unjust and iniquitous, but in nine cases 
out of ten, that is due to partial and defective knowledge, although, m 
the remaining case, out diagnosis might be correct and we might have to 
ciiluvate knotvlcdge ‘from moie to more’ m order to help setting things 
aright once more 

True knowledge must therefore be made the basis of all that we do 
in society; and the mark of tiue knowledge, we read, is humility rather 
than ariogance , candoui in lieu of hypocrisy, peace and purity instead 
of restlessness and passion, and earnest self-contiol taking the place of 
egoistic attachment to things of sense The knowledge needed can be 
acquired, normally, through the gateways of sense , but another and a surer 
way, we learn, is that of patient inwaid contemplation and Yogic conccn- 
tiation. The proper object of such contemplation has to be, naturally, 
what we have been taught to learn and honour as the highest Ideal. Such 
Ideals can conceivably be different, and different also can be the methods 
of acquiring and realizing them So long, however, as the woiship 
(upasand) is cained on in the proper mood, we need not worry as to the 
actual object selected, For the Bhagauacl-Gitd assures us that, as in the 
normal planning of an Aryan village, all the roads proceed from and even¬ 
tually lead back to the same Temple. This spirit of tolerance, this readi¬ 
ness to merge all diffeiences m the interest and pursuit of a common ideal 
which animates the whole poem is quite noteworthy, and it is on the 
stiength of such a programme that the Bhagauad-Gltd succeeded in inducing 
the orthodox Mimamsist with his old-world yapm as the be-all and end-all 
of existence, the post-Upanisadic Sariikhya with its dominating passion for 
sannydsa, and the prc-Patanjala Yoga with its mystic discipline of self- 
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culture, tempered by a deistic cosmology and an intellectualistic ethics, 
as well as the various Bhakti cults o£ the day with then special notions 
of the Deity and special modes and methods of worship ni fact, eveiybody 
who had anything at stake in the established older of society, to sink their 
differences and join hands in a synthetic philosophic compromise No 
interpretation of the Bhagavad-Gltd has any chance of doing real justice 
to the poem that misses this earnestness for honourable compromise that 
bieathes in all its chapters 

Now the question natuially arises, what could ha\e induced these 
diffeient systems that would ordinarily exhibit a tendency to segregate and 
fly apait fiom one another, to compose their diffeiences, close up their 
ranks, and agree to gather together under one banner? This is usually 
not expected to happen except in the face of some common and threatening 
danger. What could ha\'C been that danger threatening the post- 
Upamsadic society? It could not hai'e been Buddhism, because the 
Bhagavad-Gltd nowheic makes the faintest allusion to its doctrines, as one 
ivould ceitainly expect m a poem of this nature It is however generally 
known that the couple of centuries that intervened between the end of 
the Upanisadic period and the beginning of the Buddhist period was a 
period of much radical free thinking, an echo of ivhich is discernible m 
the Gltd description of the dsurl sampad in chapter sixteen To these 
radical fiee-thinkers, no institution was sacred Their ‘market-place’ 
oiatory carried away the common unthinking mass who did not perceive 
Its fatal consequences on the stability of social institutions and traditions 
In the concluding chapter of the rdja-dhaxma and the eaily chapters of 
the apad-dhat ma, Yudhisthira asks Bhisma’s advice as to what the king 
should do when the whole kmgdpm has lost its moral stamina and is 
dasyusdd-bhuta (made a prey to robbers), so that a time of storm and stress 
like the one which I envisage as the backgiound for the Bhagavad-Gltd 
teaching need not have been an improbable contingency Such a time 
produces despondent ascetics, unscrupulous sensualists, fake spiritualists, 
and cowardly criminals, with the bulk of the populace, tottering ui their 
convicHons neithei able to give up the past nor able to live and enjoy it 
wdth untroubled conscience. We may all be said to be living m such 
critical times even today, trying our best to stem the tide of heretic and 
agnostic speculations and iconoclastic practices. It was a time then, as it 
is now, when all had to combine to keep the ‘yajna-cakra’ on the move 

woid nn-uSna ivliich occuis five times in the Btiagavad Gila is a Lechnical teiin 
ot tfie pie-ButkUnstic 'Kala’ philosophy. Unmistakable allusions to Buddhism in othei paits 
oC t ie Uahabhamia have no piobative foicc even loi settling the time of the piesenl loim 
ot the Bhagavad Ctta, because the piescnt Bhagavad-Glta is by no means the latest pait of 
the present foim of the epic ' a l i aii. 
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So the Bhagavacl-Gita most opportunely calls upon every earnest soul who 
still retains a modicum of regard for and trust in the traditions and institu¬ 
tions handed down to him from the past, to gauge the situation well ahead, 
and in complete faith that the Right must prevail in the end, fight it out 
without hesitation or compunction —Yudhyasva vigaLa-parah. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THE BHAGAVAD-GIl’A 


ESSENCE 01' ntE GITA RENUNCIATION 

S RI Ram.ikiiihua used to say that m order to know the essence of the 
Gita one had only to utter the wotd 'gita ten times If the word is 
lepeated in quick succession, it sounds like tagl-tagi-tdgi, which has the 
same meaning as tydgii le, a renouncei. Sri Raniakiishna meant that the 
essential teaching of the GUd tvas the renunciation of worldly objects and 
desires, and devoting oneself to meditation on God and God alone. 
Sirami Vivekananda, speaking on the Gita on a certain occasion when the 
water happened to be present, said that advocacy of work without desire 
for Its fiuit and leconcilution of the dilleient lehgtons and philosophies 
of the times were its special featmes Incidentally he also remarked that 
Sn Raniakiishna in the picsent age went much further as regards the 
harmony of lehgions and philosophies Reading out some verses ftom the 
beginning of the second chaptei where Rrsna exhorts Arjuna to fight, 
he grew eloquent in explaining the one which begins with ‘Don't be a 
coivaid, O Arjuna’, and so on} Sivamiji’s emphasis was unmistakably on 
Karma-yoga (the philo.sopliy of work) Both these appaiently contradictory 
views regarding work and worklcssness aie true. The central teaching of 
the Bhagavad-Glta is to attain worklessncss {naisharmya) through work 
Many commentatois have tried to explain the Bhagaoad^GUd from 
dilfeicnt points of view, some emphasizing knowledge, some devotion, and 
otheis, work. The general inipiession, however, that we get from reading 
the whole book is that its author, tries to maintain a reconciliatory attitude 
towards all these dififerent paths Of course, by quoting isolated passages 
from It one can maintain the view that only one of the paths—^be it knowl¬ 
edge, devotion, or work—is superior to the others But whoevei studies 
the whole text with an unbiased mind cannot but admit the harmonizing 
attitude of its author Religious sects in India, for example, the followers 
of ^citikaia, Ramanuja, or Caitanya, advocated eithei knowledge or devo¬ 
tion as the means to liberation The Gita states different positions, but 
net^ei condemns one in favour of another, though it may recommend one of 
the paths as easier or mote suitable for a particular temperament The 
teaching about karma (work) in the Bhagaoad-Gitd appears to be unique 
Before the days of the Gita, people seem generally to have understood the 
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word in its Purva-Mimamsa sense, that is, as work for some material object, 
or sakama-karma. The author of the Gita strongly condemns this type of 
work in many places as an impediment to higher attainments, though ire 
cannot say that he advises everyone to discard it altogether, For instance, 
he says, ‘The Prajapati, having m the beginning created mankind together 
with the sacrifice (yapia), said, “By this shall yc multiply this shall be 
the milch cow of your desires’’ ’ * 

KARMA-YOGA AND NAISKARMVA 

Many people are so enamoured of the doctrine of selfless work {niskama- 
karma) in the Bhagavad-Gila. that they consider renunciation, or work- 
lessness, altogether outside the teachings of the Gita. They should read 
the relevant portions of the discussion in ^Sankara’s commentary on the 
Gita? regarding sannydia or the monastic life They should consider the 
implications of such expressions as ‘retiring into solitude’ and ‘alone’,** as 
well as ‘firm in the vow of a brahmacdnn’ and ‘renouncing every under¬ 
taking’ “ Still It cannot be gainsaid that the emphasis is generally on 
karma, for instance, when advising Arjuna to keep his mind always fixed 
on the Lord, Krsna docs not forget to mention that he must also fight; 
'Therefore constantly remember Me, and fight’ ’’ But even here it must 
not be forgotten that the disciple addressed is one belonging to the warrior 
caste and a householder, and in directing him to fight, Krsna has only 
pointed out his svadhaima Svadharma has been explained by some as the 
duties of one's own caste and order of life {varndsrama-dharma) and by 
others a little moie liberally The duties of the four castes {varna-dhatma) 
are elabotatcly dealt with in verses 41-44 of the last chapter of the Gitd, 
where it is explained how one by performing the specific duties of one’s 
caste (vaina) can ultimately attain the Lord The duties of one’s order 
of life (dsrama-dharma), howevci, are not dealt with so explicitly, but 
sufficient liints are found throughout the book from which we can conclude 
that the householder’s life (gdrhaslhya-dsiania) alone was not working in 
the author’s mind to the exclusion of the other three dhamas, though these 
latter are not .supported here exactly in the same fofm as we find m some 
other scriptures The Gitd seems to be averse to extreme forms of 
austerity or bodily torture * But that an intense sort of meditation and 
devotion is nccessaiy in otdei to attain the Highest is amply borne out 

= Ibid , III 10 
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by the whole bookj and many physical disciplines such as the control of 
breath (pranaya?na) as well as living m a solitary place, leading a perfectly 
continent life, and letmng ftom the hurry and worry of work, at least 
occasionally and under special circumstances, are also recommended. 

VIEWS ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE GITA 
Thcie IS hardly any room for doubt that theie was a great personality 
named Krsna, who was a Ksatriya king and a householder, though the 
details of his life lemain mostly legendary. He lived in the world, but 
was not of the world Having attained a great spiritual height, he 
attempted to preach Brahma-jnana to the then existing society He 
realized in Ins life the ancient truth of the Rg-Veda^ that 'Existence is 
One, which the sages call by various names’, and tried to reconcile contra¬ 
dictory philosophical and lehgious views of people 

In reading the Gita one may naturally ask whether on the eve of the 
battle such an abstiuse dialogue could take place between the two great 
heroes of the age, and supposing it did, w'hat its exact form was On this 
point, even the ancient commentatoi Sridharasvamin has said m his 
introduction to the Gltd that Veda-Vyasa, the great disciple of Krsna, 
recorded the dialogue as it took place, but that he added some composi¬ 
tions of his own in order to make it a connected narrative One may 
even think that the conversation actually took place in prose, but was 
recorded in verse. These doubts have weighed so much with some people 
that they want to deny altogether the historical event of the battle and 
give it an allegorical or esoteric significance The battle, according to 
them, is nothing more than the eternal struggle between man’s good and 
evil tendencies But if we read the whole Mahabhdrata, of which the 
Gltd is only an episode, -we shall come to a very diffeient conclusion. We 
may still doubt the historicity of the Kmuksetra war, we may consider all 
the draniatis personae as fictitious character Yet we cannot but think 
that the author of the Gild wanted to solve this problem i\ihcLher action, 
or rather, resistance of evil, was wrong under all circumstances, and if not. 
how to reconcile it with the highest philosophy of life, namely, non- 
resistance of evil And he has chosen this scene of battle m ordei to draw 
our attention pointedly to the evil inherent m work Theie weie schools 
of thought, such as the Samkhya and the Buddhist, that believed in the 
giving up of all work, or worldly pursuits, as essential to perfection, and 
they advocated the acceptance of this doctrine by all persons indiscriminate¬ 
ly The author of the Gitd entirely disagrees with this view He admits ivith 
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Other philosopheis that the highest goal of life is mukti, or blessedness, 
or absolute cessation of misery ‘Know that to be the state called yoga, 
in which there is a severance of the contact of pain But he prescribes 
different methods of practice for persons differently situated 

The Pandavas have been wiongfully deprived of their riglits, and in 
the Udyogaparvan of the Mahabharaia we find the question discussed 
again and again from all angles—what should be the duty of a person in 
such circumstances—^whether to fight or to flee Finally, Krsna is sent as 
a messenger of peace to the court of Dhrtarastra with a proposal of veiy 
little demand on the part of the Pandavas, but he fails in his mission The 
Pandavas are at last forced to a fight with their enemies, and ]ust on the 
eve of the battle Arjuna says to Krsna that he will not fight, because fight¬ 
ing IS a sin It is better, he says, to live peacefully by begging one’s food 
like a sannycisin than to fight one’s enemies, specially when they aie relatives 
and friencls, and tvhen Krsna, the great Incarnation of the Lord, exhorts 
him to fight and condemns his attitude as unmanhness, Arjuna in a state 
of confusion wants to know what his exact duty at that moment is He 
describes himself as bewildered. . Should he figlit or withdraw^ And he 
asks lepeatcdly, if the highest goal of life is perfect peace, irhy is this 
heinous act (ghora-katma) at the beginning’ Why should he not at once 
begin the peaceful life? Throughout the discourse Kisna never fails to 
point out the highest goal of life to Arjuna’ ‘With the mind concentrated 
by yoga and with an attitude of evenness towaids all things, he beholds the 
Self m all beings and all beings in the Self’ “ ‘Alike in pleasure and pam, 
established in the Self, regarding a clod of earth, a stone or gold alike, 
the same to the loved and unloved, steady, the same to censure and praise, 
to honour and disgrace and to friend and foe, relinquishing all under¬ 
takings—such a person is said to have transcended the gunas'^^ But at 
the same tune, specially in the concluding discourse, he constantly reminds 
Arjuna that his present duty is to fight ‘If thiough self-conceit you think 
that you will not fight, vain is this resolve , your very nature mil constrain 
you’ He, however, advises Arjuna to neutralize the binding effects of 
action by undertaking it unselfishly—dedicating its fruits to the Lord, Fie 
calls It the 'secret of woik’.“ 

People generally hold two views regarding Karma-yoga They are 
either for work with its fruits, or for total abstention from work They 
think that when you take uja work, it is impossible for you to give up its 
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fruits So, if you aie to attciin the highest state, you must eschew 'work 
altogether and be a mnnyasni, for none can work without some motive 
Krsna says again and again that it is absolutely useless to give up external 
actions, until you have been able to give up desires also So the proper 
course for a man to follow is, according to him, to take up the duties of 
life as they are, and try to do them with the highest motive, the attainment 
of the Lord. And for this, man has to pass through certain physical, 
mental, and moral disciplines, which arc elaborated in the diffeient yogas. 
And when he unll attain the highest stage, all action will diop off by itself—, 
‘the man ivho is devoted to the Self, and is satisfied with Self, and content 
m the Self alone, has no duty’ 

KRSNA AND THE BUDDHA 

The Hindu life is divided into four mamas The Hindus believe 
also that the human soul passes through many different bodies, until it 
leachcs perfection. So one may view that there is no luiny in the pursuit 
of pcifecLion But reformcis like the great Buddha, who rvere mainly 
guided by their heart, -wanted people to realize that perfection as soon as 
possible, and so they tried to revolutionize society by their fervent appeal 
to take at once to the direct path of liberation, and thus created a large 
sect of monks and nuns, and we know the result. Krsna had a wonderful 
intellect and heart combined, and thovxgh we sometimes find his heart 
getting uppermost—as m that beautiful episode of his life, the Vrnddvana- 
lila, ivhere he mixes freely with men and women of a humble caste and 

draws them to the highest state by his unspeakable charm and love_in 

his matmer years we find his intellect predominant, when he tries to lead 
the Avhole society to the highest goal by allowing everyone to do his ow^n 
duties [svadhai ma), only asking him lo give uji the worldly motive behind 
them Veiy few people can devote themselves to meditation alone, giving 
up woik entirely, Wfith those rare souls who can do so, Krsna has no 
quarrel But he has m his mind’s eye the mass of people who cannot 
think of life as ftee from work, and who, when they meet or hear about 
some laie souls that have devoted themselves exclusively to meditation, aie 
tempted to follow them, but unfortunately do not succeed in their attempt, 
nay, run the risk of falling into abject toipiclity (tamas) He considers 
Arjuna to be a typical example of these At the same time he knorvs the 
dangers of a life of mere action, and so his exhortations include the teachings 
of highest meditation, knowledge, and devotion 
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Tllli TEACHINGS OF THE FHAGAVAd GITA 
HARMONY OF FAITHS AND FHILOSOFHILS 

Knsna was a preacher oi the harmony of faiths Though attempts have 
been made by commentators to fit all his teachings into particular systems 
according to their vietv-poinLs, an impartial student will find hints of all 
the different schools of Vedanta such as the monistic (Advaita), quasi- 
monistic (Vihstadvaita), and dualistic (Dvaita) in them, for example, ‘Know 
Me, O descendant of Bharata, to be the Ksclrajfia (sell) in all ksetras 
(bodies)’,^" on which the Advaitin Sankara has written an elaborate com¬ 
mentary; the passage, ‘He who sees Me in all things, and sees all things 
m Me, never becomes sepaiated fiom Me, noi do I become separate from 
him’'^ may well fit in ivith the Visistadvaita philosophy of life, and ‘Relin¬ 
quishing all duties {dhaimas), take lefugc m Me alone, and I will liberate 
you from all sins, giicve not’*® is a duahstic passage, pure and simple, and 
It looks like the Christian doctrine of ledemption through grace As to 
philosoiahy, Kusna does not observe any rigid distinction between Vedanta 
and Samkhya, and encourages men to come to the goal by whatever path 
they like ‘ ‘Hotvsoevci people may take refuge in Me, I accept them through 
that path’.*" Pie has no cpiariel even with the worship of the manes (pitrs) 
or gods (dcoas) or with external ritualistic tvorship, but even here he 
cmphasi/.cs concentiation and devotion as essential ‘If anybody offers Me 
with devotion a leaf, a flowci, a fitut, or water, that devout gift of the 
puie-nundcd I accept.’"" 

The doctrine of Divine Incarnation in the Gild need not be inteipretcd 
in a narrow sense. It nieiely ^xunts to the Vcdantic doctiine of the divinity 
of man and acknowledges the possibility of divine manifestation whenever 
vntue subsides and iiieligion prevails"* Every object which turns our 
mind toivards the highest truth is admitled as a special power (vibhuU) of 
the Lord, and the last verse of the chaptei of the Oltd in which these vibhuth 
are enumerated ends significantly with the woids. ‘Or what is the use of 
knowing all this diversity, O Arjuna? (Know that) I exist, supporting the 
whole tvorld wnth a portion of Myself ’•*" This is elaborated in the eleventh 
chaptei 111 Aijuna’s vision of the Loid’s all-compiising univeisal form. 
Wheic, then, is the loom foi nariowness or exclusiveness, for in the state 
of spiHtual ecstasy does not one actually sec with divine eyes that the 
whole univeise is nothing but the Loid? 

Refeience has aheady been made in passing to Sri Ramakiishna’s 
remaikable achievement in the realm of harmony. In his life we actually 
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find him practising the doctiines and methods of every form of religion 
■WTth which he came into contact, including Mohammedanism and Chris¬ 
tianity He followed the external forms of those religions in then minutest 
detail, for he used to say that a grain of rice without its husk could not 
develop into a plant. Yet in his mterpietation of the Gjta he emphasized 
the aspect of lenunciation. Theie is, however, no contradiction in this. 
Renunciation of the ego can well go hand in hand with intense activity for 
the sake of others The example of Swami Vivekananda, the monk par 
excellence and at the same time preacher of the worship of nma-naiayana 
(God in the form of man), helps us to understand the utterance of 
Sn Ramakiishna in its piopcr light 

PERFECTION THROUGH RESIGNATION TO GOD 
Resignation to the divmc will {saranagali) is another outstanding topic 
in the Gita Says Sii Kisna, ‘Take refuge in Him ivith all youi heart, O 
Bhaiata , by His giace you will attain supreme peace and an eternal abode’ ““ 
The Gitd tiles to laise the aspirant (idclhaka) to such a height of spirituality 
that he ultimately finds himself only to be an instrument in the hands of 
the Loid Foi the attainment of this state of resignation he is requiied 
to eliminate mo-re and more of his egoism, till he feels ]ust as the Lord says, 
'By Me alone have they already been slam; be merely an apparent cause, 
O Savyasacm ( = Aijuna)'.^‘ The author of the Gjtd seems to believe that 
It is possible to work iFithout the feeling of egoism and attachment Con¬ 
sider the verse, ‘He who is free from the notion of egoism, whose intellect 
IS not affected (by good or evil), kills not, though (outwardly) he may kill 
these people, nor is he bound (by the action)’ This is a great doctrine 
liable to much misinterpretation; but the great teacher does not refrain 
from giving utterance to it only for that reason. The standards of judge¬ 
ment of the actions of an ordinaly man and those of a superman are not 
the same A question may here be pertinently asked, Whether any sort of 
action is possible when a person attains perfection through resignation? 
Different opinions seem to be held by different commentators Some say 
that m that state no activities are possible, while otheis hold the opposite 
view. The former gioup tries to explain away the scriptural assertion of 
the possibility of action by saying that such mention of activity is only by 
way of extolling the highest state It is technically known as arthavdda 
(cu og}) The controveisy can he set at lest only when one has actually 
risen to that state The scriptures mention many distinguishing marks 
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of a peifect man But these aie not always dependable, because sometimes 
even the ivorst persons seem to possess them So it is said that the highest 
state IS only knoivn to one’s oivn self {sua-samuedya) But is there no chance 
of self-delusion? Yes, there is Still in spite of the existence of such self- 
deluded individuals, one cannot help accepting the fact that there aie 
actually such rare souls as have attained spiritual perfection To be an 
instrument in the hands of the Lord, no doubt, implies some soit of 
dualism Since the Lord is the only thing that exists, wheie is the occasion 
for one to be an instrument of anothei? This, however, can be reconciled 
if we take the expression in a figurative sense, or as indicating merely a 
stage on the road to ultimate fulfilment. 

The Gltd epitomizes the teachings of the Upamsads In the Upanisads 
we may trace the giowth of religious ideas ; from the lowest idea ive find 
there the conceptions of icligion mounting higher and higher, till at last 
we come to the highest In the Gtld, on the other hand, we find the various 
lesults of religious rescaichcs combined, harmonized, and presented in such 
a beautiful fashion that befoic it a peison, of whatever spiritual pursuit, 
feels himself in divine iirescnce, as it were, and beholds his aspirations and 
beliefs given cx]rrcssion to by a master mind. This is the reason why the 
Gltd IS so popular tvith all sections of the Hindus, as well as with those 
followers of othci icligions who have an acquaintance tvith Hindu religious 
liteiatuic. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE BliAGAVAD-GlTA 

T he Bhagavad-Glta coiUains the highest experience oi the Hindu mind 
on the natiue of man and his place in the univeise Of all the great 
texts of Hindu religious literature, it is peihaps the most popular and at 
the same time the most profound IVhilc it is thought to be simple 
enough to be studied and quoted by even a tiro m Hindu religion and 
philosophy, It has also the merit of having been considered a fitting 
scnptuie by the gieat philosopher teacheis of Mediaeval India like Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva, and Madhusudana for ivrilmg erudite commentaries 
upon. Distinguished leaders and scholars of modern India, like Tilak, 
Gandhi, and Auiobmdo, also have written their masterpieces on the Gita 
Its teachings begin as an attempt to solve the conflict'^ in the mind of 
Aijuna, resulting fiom the urge to tvage a sanguinary war as a matter of 
duty, and the opposite feeling that war is an unmitigated evil In resolving 
the conflict, the dnme teachei of the Bhagavad-G’ita had to trace various 
ethical problems to their metaphysical roots, and to expound important 
piactical disciplines for curing the ills of the soul; and theicfoie it has 
turned out to be a resume of the philosophies, ethical systems, and schools 
of spiritual culture that existed at the time 

METAPHYSICS OE THE GITA 

The world-view presented by the Bhagavad-Glta is unmistakably one 
of unity of all with the supreme Deity*, it is not, however, the pantheistic 
doctiiiic of equating the Deity with the universe , it does not negate the 
distinction of all that exists with the Deity This idea of a distinction 
inthout a basic dilfeicnce between the Deity and the universe is maintained 
by a doctrine of manifestation, accoiclmg to which the Deity projects the 
unueisc out of Himself and reabsorbs it unto Himself ; and this doctrine 
of manifestation centres round th^ concept of Piakiti, which is both the 
power and die stuff of manifestation. The concept of Piakrti originally 
foimulated by the Samkhya philosophy was modified to suit the theistic 
and devotional teachings of the Gltd The Gild resolved the absolute 
difference and opposition between Prakrti and Puuisas declared in the 
Samkhya system by recognizing the two princijiles as the manifestation of 
the one Divine Natme (daivi Piakrti) knoirn also as mdyd and svabhdua 
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THE RELIGION OL THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

In this synthetic view, Purusa is described as the higher Nature (paia 
Piakrti) and Prakrti proper as the lower Nature {apara Prakrti) of the 
supreme Deity As in the Samkhya, in the Gita too—but qualified here 
as apard —Prakrti forms the substance of all physical evolution. It is con¬ 
stituted of three inseparable giinas or modes called sattva, rajas, and tamas 

_^which aie to be treated both as substance and quality, as it would appear 

from their physical and psychological effects. Of these, sativa expresses 
Itself as the force of equilibrium, rajas as that of activity, and tamas as that 
of inertia, on the physical level; and on the mental, they express themselves 
as knoivledge, passion, and indolence, respectively 

All evolution takes place by the agitation of these thiee giinas of the 
homogeneous, undifferentiated Prakrti, which as a lesult, comes to have an 
eightfold division into the primordial elements of earth, water, fire, air, 
ether, mind, understanding, and self-consciousness From these elemental 
substances, forms of matter, life, and mind arc produced, and finally they 
dissolve into them This cosmic manifestation is cyclic in its process and 
lesembies the daily life of a person during the waking hours of the day, 
his private universe is in a state of manifestation, but at night when he 
sleeps, it dissolves into his mind, and comes out again when he wakes up 
So also during the daytime of Brahma, the creator, which lasts for a 
thousand yugas (ages), the world that is commonly experienced by cieatuies 
IS in a manifested state , but during his night that will follow and last for 
an equally long time, it will be cIlssoIvccI again into Prakrti, only to 
manifest again when his day will begin. This alternation of creation and 
dissolution, each lasting for enoinious periods of time, continues as the 
eternal cyclic process of Nature But Nature is not an independent or 
self-sufficient entity in the Gitd ; it is only the executive Power of the 
supreme Deity ’ The lower Nature, or the Praki ti proper from which 
matter and its combinations proceed, is in a state of constant change , and 
m contrast with it, there is the changeless individual spirit, the Jiva, called 
the highei Nature of the Deity ‘ These Jivas correspond to the Purusas 
in the Samkhya system of thought, which holds that they arc many , the 
Gild, too, accepts the multiplicity of the Jivas (individual spirits), but 
adds that they are all amsas (parts) of the Universal* Spirit enmeshed, as it 
were, in the physical and mental limitations imposed by the lower Natuie 
described above “ The individual spirit is caught in the weaiy round of 
birth and rebirth in this world and in higher and loiver ones, as deter¬ 
mined by the residue of actions done in the previous births From this 
process Indian Philosophy adduces the well-known law of Karma and the 
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theory o£ transmigration In all the transnilgiatory embodiments o£ the 
Jiva, It is the body and the mind that change for woise or attain higher 
refinement The spirit remains unchanged, revealing its glory the more, 
the more the body and the mind become refined." 

AVhy and when this cyclic process of the world began and the Eternal 
Portion of the Lord— rnamaivamsah sandianah —became originally sub¬ 
jected to the law of Karma are not discussed in the Gita. When the 
changing (kmta) and the unchanging (aksara) categories of existence are 
descuhed as the lowei and highei Nature of the Lord, they are taken as 
ultimate and so lequning no furthei explanation To the person who is 
obsessed with the question of his own oiigin, the Gltd suggests’’ that it is 
Ignorance that makes the imperishable spirit think itself to be the perish¬ 
able body, and that it is the nature of ignorance to make one ignorant of 
one’s origin Therefore the man seeking emancipation is asked to dispel 
ignoiance by propei spin trial culture,® and to be fiee from the bondage 
of Piakrti 

The material pimciple designated as apaid Prakiti is expounded as 
/fsfljrt bhSva, and the soul piinciple as the unchanging aspect, aksara bhciva, 
of the supreme Being; and in contiast tvith these the Gita places the 
transcendent Purusottama aspect of the Supreme originating, controlling, 
and dnectmg everything® A presentation of this type naturally raises the 
question of the relationship between these thiee categories—the ksara, the 
akmra, and the Purusottama In a doctrine of unity, having ‘all this is 
Vasudeva’ as its watchword, the ksaia and the ahma have to be taken either 
as real or as apparent manifestation of the one supreme Purusottama 
Though from the point of view of common logic, these two positions are 
contradictory, the synthetic teaching of the Bhagavad-Gltd does not recog- 
ni7e It as such, because to the all-embracing Consciousness of the 
Purusottama the manifestation of Piakrti is only apparent; His being is 
absolutely unaffected by it 

There arc statements in the Cltd which imply the doctrine of vivarta, 
or illusory tiansformation, on the basis of which alone the absolute non- 
contact between the supreme Deity and the univei.se born of Him can be 
explained logically But beyond implying it, the Gita, being essentially a 
book of devotion and conduct, does not develop the doctiine, perhaps on 
the ground that it has no practical significance to the ordinary man For 
the Jiva struggling with the problems of life and seeking release from 
bondage, transformation of Prakrti is a fact of expeiience, which it will 
be meie sophistry on his part to deny So m its mam teachings the Gitd 
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Ignores the doctrine of illusory transformation or apparent manifestation, 
and concentrates upon the unity of everything in the supreme Deity. The 
world of matter and life, constituting His lower and higher nature respec 
tively, IS revealed to the s^iiritual visioiT^ gianted to Arjuna as forming the 
divine body of Vasudeva, the Omniform 

THE rORTRAYAL OF THE SUPREME DEITY 

One of the principal features of the Bhagavad-Glta is its vivid and 
impicssive portrayal of the all-embracing Deity: He is the Universal 
Being enveloping all—His hands and feet everywhere, His head, eyes, and 
mouths facing all directions, and His cars turned to all sides He seems 
to possess the faculties of all the senses and yet He is devoid of all senses. 
He IS unattached and yet sustains all things He is free liom the gunas 
of Nature and yet enjoys them He is within and without all beings He 
has no movements and yet He moves He is too subtle to be known He 
is far away and yet He is near He is undivided and yet He is, as it were, 
divided among beings. He is to be known as the sustamei of all creation. 
He IS the mighty Spirit, the all-knowmg and all-embracing intelligence, a 
speck of whose glory is manifested as the wondeiful univeise From His 
limitless splendour is derived all that is grand, beautiful, and strong He 
IS the vital forc^ that sustains all life At the end of a cycle all beings 
are dissolved in His Nature, and at the beginning of the next, He generates 
them again Controlling Nature which is His own, He sends forth again 
and again this multitude of beings helplessly bound by the gunas (constit¬ 
uents) of Nature. He is also Time, the Destroyer of everything Like 
the water of the river rushing towards the sea, like moths flitting into the 
fire, the whole universe is hastening towards Him to meet its sure and 
certain doom The Light of all lights. He is above all darkness The 
brilliance of the sun, the moon, and the fire is His , He is the knowing 
principle within all beings He is seated m the hearts of cicatures, and 
from Him are memory and knowledge and then loss as well 

Though unborn, eternal, and the Lord of all beings, the God of 
righteousness embodies Himself through His mysterious power whenever 
there is decline of righteousness and outbreak of unrighteousness, in order 
that He may protect the good, destroy the evil-doeis, and establish the 
rule of righteousness From age to age He mearnates Himself for the good 
of mankind , and those who really understand with faith and devotion 
His births and achievements attain spiritual illumination and release 
Though FIis Nature creates bondage and He as Time destroys all, yet He 
IS also related to the human soul by the bonds of love and pity He is the 
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father of the worlds—of all that move and all that do not move The 
greatest of teachers and the supreme object of woiship, there is none equal 
to Hun Yet He bears with those who seek refuge m Him, as a fatlqer 
does with a son, a friend with a friend, and a lover with the beloved He 
IS the father, the mother, the supporter, the grandsirc, the refuge, and the 
friend of the univeise All bemgs are the same to Him, and to none is 
He averse oi partial But those who worship Him with devotion are in 
Him and He is in them. It is evident from the above description that 
the pictuiesque and forceful phraseology of the Gita gives a new content 
to the hackneyed concept of theology. 

There are two types of beings in the universe, the daiva (divine) and 
asuia (diabolic) Those belonging to the former are endowed with knowl¬ 
edge, devotion, purity, self-control, huinility, compassion, and non-covetous¬ 
ness, and they giavitate towards Him , those belonging to the latter type 
devote themselves solely to the pursuit of pleasure, power, and self- 
aggianchzcmcnt, and become cruel and umighteous, and as a consequence 
they lose Him and degrade themselves to the lowest state But even they 
are not beyond the lange of His giace , for however sinful a man might 
be, if he becomes lepentant and takes refuge in Him, His grace descends 
on him, and he is quickly transfoinied into a iighteous man True devo¬ 
tion and purity of heait alone will please Him, and if a man endowed 
with these traits piously offers Him even a leaf, a flower, a fiuit, or some 
water, He accepts them. He is the recipient of all saciifices and austerities, 
and the Lord of all the worlds and friend of all creatures Devotees who 
have understood that He is the oiigin of all, woiship Him with all their 
heait They find rest m Him and become delighted and satisfied solely 
by His thought On them He bestows that dispassionate understanding 
which enables them to reach Him Out of compassion foi them He dwells 
in then hearts and dispels the darkness born of ignorance by the shining 
lamp of wisdom. He saves them vciy soon from the ocean of mortal life, 
and He safeguards all their mteiests here and heieafter 

The supieme Deity of the Bhagavad-Gltd is thus God of righteous¬ 
ness and love. But here the recognition of personality in the Deity is not 
allmved to degrade Him into a person—a jealous and narrow tribal God. 
He IS known and worshipped under many names and many foims 
‘Howsoever men appioach Me, even so do I accept them’, says the God 
of the Bhagavad-Gita, ‘for whatever path they may choose, is Mine in all 
respects’“ Even those who woiship gods other than the Universal Being 
aic not condemned, though the limitations of their worship are clearly 
pointed out 
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RELEASE ACCORDING TO THE GITA 

The metaphysics and theology o£ the Bhagavad-Glia do not form an 
end. They are linked to life, and they give the central truth by the 
realization of which alone the highest human goal“ is gained Holding 
that the discharge of one’s duty is the highest law of life, the Gita exhorts 
the Ksatiiya warrior with the words, ‘If thou art slam in war, thou wilt 
obtain heaven ; if victorious, thou wilt enjoy the earth’, such a doctrine 
cannot support a weak cowardly recoiling from sufferings It must, however, 
be lemembered that the Gita condemns excessive attachment to power and 
the pleasures of life,^'’ as they destioy the spiritual tendencies in man The 
Gita condemns the cisurJ (diabolic) tendency in no unceitain terms. Life 
IS to be loved not foi the pleasures it gives, but for the opportunities it 
offers for man’s higher evolution, and the summit of this evolution is 
reached when the JIva is freed from his bondage to the senses and the body, 
and finds peace boin of union with the supreme Deity. The aim of life, 
according to the Gild, is the attainment of Btdhmi sthiii (union with 
Biahman)—a state in which man is released from the slavery of the senses, 
becomes absolutely fearless, perfectly detached, full of bliss and love for 
all beings, and an instrument fit for the good of all This state is attained 
only by a complete change in outlook and tempeiamcnt brought about by 
right knowledge, right action, and light concentration. Moksa (liberation) 
is essentially this state of peace , and cessation from biith and death is only 
its concomitant In the view of the Bhagauail-Gitd, happiness, which all 
men seek, is gained not through the enjoyment of the sense,s, but through 
their control,^” and it is not worthwhile to hanker after pleasures of the 
world, because they are impermanent^^ and devoid of the chiei prerequisite 
of happiness, namely, peace Moksa on the other hand is eternal, gives 
peace in this life, and puts an end to lebirth Being essentially the art 
of living m peace, it is an attainment of this woild, its eschatological im¬ 
plications being only its necessary accompaniments 

The man who has attained moksa in this very life and is established 
in peace, is describee?^ in the Citd by various epithets ■ sthitaprajna (a man 
of steady intelligencej, tngundtjla (a man who has overcome the three 
gunas), a bhakia (a lover of God), a pldnin (an enlightened person), or a 
yogin (one united with God). The pvaninuhta (hberated-in-life) possesses 
sense-control, non-attachment, equality of vision, God-consciousness, and 
supreme peace (pard-sdntih) heie, and an everlasting abode hereafter 
(sthdnam sdsvatam) This is the summum bonum of life, and it results 
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from the realization of the tine nature of man and the universe, described 
eailier The ethical and psychological teachings of the G^td arc only aids 
to this lealization 


bondage according to the GITA 

The Gitci makes it dear that ajndna (ignorance) is the root cause of 
man’s sufferings Deluded by ignorance, man forgets he is the Atman 
(spiiu) and thinks himself to be none other than the mateiial vehicle of 
Prakiti in which he is embodied as a transmigrating soul, and as a result 
he IS bound by the gvnas^'^ For out of the guna<; of Nature the ksct)a,^‘^ 
or the psycho-physical oiganization that we call peisonality, is produced 
They form the medium thiough which ignorance operates in the moral life 
of man, and ignorance expiessed in moial life is called sin To the question, 
‘What impels a man to commit sin in spite of himself, driven, as it were, 
by forcc?''^'’ The ansivcr is given in an elaborate analysis of moral clegeneiacy. 
There is a detailed desciiption”® of the diabolic type in whom the sinful 
tendency piedommatcs and kills the moral sense altogether If the meta¬ 
physical and moral consequences of ignorance are disastrous, the spiritual 
effect of It IS no less so The sense of egoity and the pull of his sinful nature 
engender m the Jiva a propensity to appropiiate for himself what ically 
belongs to the Almighty But really the universe is only the form of the 
supreme Loid, and the spiritual and the material principles of the 
universe are only His higher and lower Natuie Ignorance hides this truth 
from the jTva, and so he becomes utteily unmindful of the Divine and 
consideis the ego as all in all, he forgets that he is a part of the Whole and 
that all that he wiongfully calls his own, including his physical and mental 
energies, really belong to the supreme Being who is the Whole Man is 
only like a cell in the body Divine, the cell may have a life, but that life 
is only an expression of the life of the whole, and if the cell claims itself 
to be the whole body, it is committing a grave error Similarly, if the 
individual being feels that the actions of his body and mind and their results 
he Gives to himself, it causes disharmony between himself and the Whole, 
because he as a pait cannot appiopnate to himself ivhat belongs to the 
Whole This disharmony is the souice of desire and anger and the conse¬ 
quent lestlessness, ivhich can cease only when the ego is merged in the 
Divine But man lues satisfied with his life of ignorance, taking its excite¬ 
ments for happiness, until some severe shock to his physical or moral life 
makes him peiccive its limitation, and turn him towards the Divine 
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THE RELIGION OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITa 
THE IDEAL OF YOGA IN THE GITA 

Two distinct types o£ spiritual aspirants are mentioned in the Gita —- 
the samkhya and the yogin, representing roughly the philosophical and the 
devotional type of aspirants. An aspirant who belongs to the former type 
IS a votary of the Absolute he relies mainly on self-effort and his discipline 
consists in the control of the senses, abstract intellectual analysis, and medi¬ 
tation ; one belonging to the later type accepts and is attached to the Divine 
Personality; he practises loving devotion to Flim, serves Him by doing 
work in a spirit of dedication, and mainly depends on Divine grace, though 
he does not relax in self-effort While accepting the distinction between 
these two types, the Gita maintains that their ultimate aim is identical ““ 
But it warns spiritual aspirants about the gieater difficulty that is to be 
encountered by those whose minds are set on the Unmanifest Absolute, 
the reason being that the goal can be reached only with very great difficulty 
by persons attached to the bocly,’^ and they are also reminded that without 
the yoga of training in selfless action, the Samkhya ideal of i enunciation 
is hard to attain 

The main teachings of the Gila, theiefore, ielate to that yoga which 
IS a harmonious combination of devotion, action, concentration, and 
knovdedge Leaving aside the pure samkJiya type of aspirants as excep¬ 
tional, the GILS, emphatically asseits the necessity-’^ of proper work in a 
scheme of harmonious spiritual growth 

Work has different motives and is of diffeient kinds* animals and 
slaves work out of external compulsion ; ordinary men work for profit; 
work in these instances does not serve a spiritual purpose. For spiritualiz¬ 
ing work, the Gita therefore propounds the sacrificial conception of it, 
yajnaitham karma Sacrifice, according to the Giia, may he interpreted 
as the law of all higher life and developments , the underlying principle 
of such sacrifice is the surrender of one’s precious possessions and achieve¬ 
ments for the service of God That is why the Gita mentions sacrifice of 
■wealth, of austerities, of sense-control, of knowledge, and of work Of 
these, work that is done as a sacrifice is called also niskama-kai ma , it is the 
special theme of the Gita and the distinctive feature of the yoga^^ it teaches 
If an action has to conform to the Gita standard, it has to be desireless, 
dispassionate, and dedicated to the Divine. Desirelessness here means 
that the action is not motivated by selfish gam. An action can be dis¬ 
passionate only if it is not preceded or succeeded by disturbances of 
passions like greed, hatred, jealousy, and the rest. Complete self-mastery 
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is necessary foi this, and this is possible only to the extent that a man 
understands the distinction between Purusa and Piakrti'’’’ and recognizes 
all action as belonging to Prakrti 

While this perception and the consequent freedom from egoistic 
leactions come only at a very high level of striving, a relative control over 
the subtle woikmgs of desire is absolutely necessary for practising the 
Gita ideal of work The term ‘sankalpa’ in the Gita implies the sources 
of desiics that lies in the subtle fancies about future plans and brooding 
over their results This rudiments of clesiie has to be eliininatecP® through 
the gradual transformation of the aspiiants’ whole outlook by assimilating 
thoroughly the philosophical doctrines of the Gita, and by le-cducating liis 
subconscious mind by the jaractice of reflection and concentration In other 
words, dispassionateness in the midst of action can be attained only 
through the piactice of the disciplines of knowledge and concentration. 
The material and mental aspects of Nature being the body of the Deity, 
all actions, even those done by Jivas with the sense of individual agency, 
ate leally done by Him; individuals aie only His tools to work out His 
irill The enlightened man who is not blinded by ignorance experiences 
this truth, and he feels that there is no place fm any egoistic impulse m 
his view of things I'or the aspirant rvlio is yet in ignorance, the ego and 
the fteedom of will are, however, facts of experience ivhich it ivill be vain 
to ignoie The sense of free will especially is a source of moral protection 
for him in his spiritual infancy He cannot therefore deny it outright, 
but he should transform it by performing all his duties as an offering to 
the supreme Lord Recognizing that all his powers of action come from 
Him, he offers up their fiuits to Him and nevei feels vain over Ins deeds 
Performance of action in such a spirit is, according to the Gifa,'*® a purely 
devotional act and constitutes the highest foim of sacrihce. It should thus 
be seen that the Gitd ideal of niskdma-karma is essentially a spniLual ideal 
which presupposes the simultaneous practice of the othei disciplines, the 
culture of the ivill, the intellect, and the emotions, which it calls Abhyasa- 
yoga, Jhana-yoga, and Bhakti-yoga In their final development, though 
all these yogas merge in the early stages, each has its distinctive value 

THE THREE YOGAS 

A brief reference to these three disciplines is m place here Abhyasa- 
yoga^“ is the act of subjective concentration While social life is the field 
of dedicated action, solitude is the sphere for engaging oneself in Abhyasa- 
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yoga The attainment of the final end of this yoga is not often possible 
in the span of one life After considerable sincere effort, despairing of 
success, the mind of the yogin may wander away from the path of yoga 
No sincere effort is, however, lost, because the momentum of past striving 
takes the yogin nearer the goal. The practice of concentration enjoined 
on the yogm has incidental value in so far as it is a great help in following 
the GUd ideal of work It is only the daily practice of it that can steady 
and deepen the devotional attitude of the mind, which engenders in the 
spiritual aspirant detachment and the sacrificial sense, without which the 
Gltd ideal of action cannot be practised 

Jnana-yoga, the path of knowledge, advocates the method of discrimi¬ 
nating between the real and the unreal, refusing to accept anything other 
than the one Reality. Jndna m the GUd does not stop with the intellectual 
understanding of philosophical problems , it is illumination accompanying 
the attainment of God It is particularly noteworthy that the term jndna 
IS used in the GUd to indicate the practices and qualities that are helpful 
totvards the attainment of the goal A less elaborate, but more precise, 
desciiption of the means for the attainment of jndna is given m an earlier 
chapter,'^'* where the qualities of iracldhd (fervent faith) and sense-control 
are stressed ^raddhd denotes a burning faith combined with reveicnce, 
humility, and profound sincerity of put pose One who has this trait will 
not rest satisfied until his ideals have been realized. To begin with, it may 
be based on partial understanding only, but it is sustained by the certainty 
of conviction and genuine hope This may look like blind acceptance, 
but the person concerned justifies it on the basis of his trust in the scrip¬ 
tures and teachers, tvhich occupies the cential place in his faith But really 
a jaeison’s sraddhd is determined by his character, or rather by the kinship 
between his charactei'^‘ and the nature of the object of his faith Those 
who are endowed with a materialistic and hedonistic outlook (dsun sampad) 
feel an antipathy to things spiritual, while those who possess a godly nature 
(daivJ sampad) feel a kinship with them It is this kinshija and the con¬ 
sequent urge from within that generate the requiied degree of sincerity of 
purpose in the man who is endowed with iraddhd, and makes him a power 
in the sphere of his activity The GUd therefore maintains that an aspirant 
after divine wisdom must have sraddhd in his spiritual teacher'‘“ and in the 
scriptures that give him an intellectual idea of the goal he seeks It is the 
knowledge gained through faith that becomes knowledge by experience 
when jhdna dawns on an aspirant 
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One Other important virtue that all spiritual aspirants should culti¬ 
vate IS the control of the senses The senses are the openings through 
ivhich our desncs chaw their food ; and as such it is only through the con¬ 
trol of the senses that one can pi event sense contacts from stimulating 
the desires, which have been desciibed m the Gita as man’s real enemies 
and the gateway leading him to hell It is pointed out that a mind which 
runs after the roving senses carries away the discrimination of man as the 
wind carries away a boat from its couise The stages by winch this pro¬ 
cess of moial degradation takes place is analysed step by step and the 
method for its pievention is clearly laid downd^ It is impossible to control 
the senses after they have been allowed to stn a peison’s instinctive energies 
poweifully and created an infatuation in his mind An attempt to control 
the senses at that stage would be a ‘repression’ in modern psychological 
parlance, and the Gita discourages it"*® Healthy control is, hoivever, 
different fioni repression, the nature of which is thus desciibed ‘Attach¬ 
ment and aversion of the senses for their lespective objects are natural: 
let none come under the sway of these two ; they are his foes’To safe¬ 
guard oneself against coming under their sway, one has to be vigilant over 
one’s senses, mind, and understanding, for depending on these, desires 
delude the aspiiant,®° and therefore first the senses are to be guarded The 
process by "which one should prevent the senses being dominated by their 
respective objects is indicated by means of the tortoise analogy When 
one has gained mastery over oneself by this process of withdrawal, objects 
cannot stir the instincts and cloud the understanding The Gita brings 
out this truth vividly with the help of the ocean analogy “ 

It is possible only foi the adept to maintain unpeittiibed poise of mind 
like the ocean, which is constant in spite of the perpetual supply of water 
by many riveis For the beginner, however, the hedge of protection lies 
in avoiding exciting contacts with tlie objects of the senses Only he should 
understand that by avoidance he has not mastered his senses, but just 
taken the first step toivards it, such avoidance must be looked upon as a 
piotectmg enclosure for the infant plant of his spiritual life Total sub¬ 
limation alone can wipe out all the subtle tendencies and effect a perma¬ 
nent transformation of Ins natuie So, if sense-control is a means to 
plana, it is only with the dawn of plma that pcifect self-control is gained 
This mutual dependence indicates that practice of self-contiol and pursuit 
of knowledge must go side by side. 
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THE BHAKTI YOGA 

It has been shown that in the Gi% action, practice of concentration, 
and knowledge are but differeru phases of the one yoga which n inculcates, 
and that they do not form water-tight compartments The dominating 
factor which effects the unity of these diverse strands of the inner life, is 
the experience of whole-hearted devotion to the supreme Lord, which is 
taught in the beginning, in the middle, and in the end of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd The special quality of the Giia teachings on the other yogas is 
derived from their blend with its teachings on devotion to the supreme 
Deity. Devotion in the Glia is the sentiment of love toivards God born 
of an understanding of His Nature and the Jiva’s true relationship with 
Him ; It expresses itself as the surrender of the devotee’s entire being to 
the Supreme Deity and the discharge of his duties in a spirit of dedication 
to Him A synthetic scripture like the Gita does not take any partisan 
view on the question whether jndna precedes bhakli or vice versa , it does 
not find any opposition between the two Both are recognized to be 
mutually complementary Love of God is based on, and fostered by, some 
pieliminaiy knowledge of His Nature.®'^ Such knowledge, with which 
devotional life starts, is born of siaddhd In the higher stages of knowledge 
also, the Gitd considers devotion and knowledge to be interdependent®* 
Realization of the experience foimulated in ‘All this is Vasudeva’, and 
perfect sclf-surrendei are shown®' to be the result of matuie knowledge. 
This leahzation comes to the aspirant as a result of Divine grace, which 
is essentially a corollary of devotion and the consequence of the supreme 
devotional act of self-stinender, to which the divine teacher of the Bhaga- 
vnd-Gita exhorts all devotees The growth of devotion up to this stage 
of full enlightenment through grace is also described fully 

True love of God originates from a knowledge of the Lord’s glory and 
greatness, it is fostered and converted into a flaming energy by mskdma-^ 
karma, Abhyasa-yoga, and Jnaiia-yoga When love deepens and ends in 
absolute self-surrender, the grace of God descends on the aspirants , this 
destioys the distinction between hhakti and piana by bringing both to 
their common end of experience of God, in ivhich to know Him is to love 
Him, and to love Him is to know Him This experience comes when 
grace destroys the cloud of ignorance and, with it, the stain of sin that has 
Its seat in the senses, the mind, and the intellect The aspirant is then 
said to enter into Him forthwith—^his life becomes one with the Divine 
Life He may take full part in all the activities of the world, but he 
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always abides in God, and to him belong ‘Supreme Peace and the Eternal 
Abode’ 


loka-samgraha 

The teachings of the Gitd have been reviewed m then diSerent 
aspects In conclusion, it is necessaiy to focus attention particularly on 
the place of action in spiritual life, as it has led to some controversy That 
mskmia-km ma is an inescapable part of the spiritual discipline taught in 
the Gltd, has amply been demonstrated Some interpreters hold that this 
IS true only in the early stages of spiritual life, that is, until the mind has 
been purified , but after that work has to be abandoned so that the aspirant 
might devote himself exclusively to contemplation or othet sub]ective 
disciplines It is necessary to examine how far it is correct It is quite 
clear that the Gitd distinguishes between two stages of spiritual growth 
and that it lecognwes also a diffeience of discipline relating to them 
The counsel of selfless activity for the aspuant and serenity for the man 
of leahzation, the latter being free from all desires” and so actionless and 
disinteiestecl in the objects of the senses, dnectly declares that until the 
attainment of yoga, spiritual progress is positively barred if dedicated action 
is not piactised, and that pure psychological disciplines are the means to 
be adopted afterwards foi further advancement, The stages of this 
advancement and the natuie of the disciplines required for them are 
elaboiately taught,” ending with the experience of the aspirant i^'ho attains 
the final goal. 

Consistent with the division of spiritual piogress into two stages, as 
stated above, we get in this desciiption the special duties of each m these 
two stages In the first stage of the aspirant, he dischaiges his duties as 
woiship of the supreme Lord; in the second stage as the man of realiza¬ 
tion, he trams his mind m direct communion But does this categorization 
’mean that the Gila theieby recommends the total giving up of all work, 
01 mstitutionalizes worklessiiess as a stage or order m life? Other passages 
of a very definite and conclusive nature deny this These tivo sets of 
apparently divergent passages are to be reconciled before the conclusive 
vieiv of the Giid on the point raised is arrived at Such a reconciliation is 
possible in this manner: The two stages of spiritual development con¬ 
noted by the terms aniruhsu (wishing to ascend) and driidha (the ascended), 
with karma and sama (serenity) as the respective laws of their growth, are 
acceptable as a salient teaching But that need not he taken as a plea 
for complete worklessness. The condition required for the druriiksu is 
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fulfilled if lecoursc is had Lo worklessness m an absolute sense only during 
the periods set apart for retreats, which may be of short or long duration 
At other times, without unnecessarily extending the duties, an aspirant 
should do what is incumbent on him in a saciificial spirit, even though he 
has passed the stage of the aruruksu, at which level dedicated work is the 
law of his progress When work has lost all relevancy with regard to 
further advancement, what motive power can there be for an advanced 
spiritual aspirant to do work? Should he not give uja woik completely 
and devote himself to the practice of tranquillity alone, which is the law 
of his further development? In reply to this question, the Gita strikes an 
entirely new note, by its supiemely wise socialistic outlook couched in the 
concept of lokasamgraha —the conservation of the social order It is offered 
as the justification of work in the case of all Men of realization are few 
and far between, the vast majority of men in this world are at a level of 
development in which work alone is their salvation But if the few wliom 
the world respects as the wisest of men set an example of worklessness, this 
majority too will follow it, consideiing it to be the true way of godly 
living,'’ and the consequences would be disastrous For then idleness 
would pass for godliness, and psendo-spirituality would grow, to the great 
detriment of social well-beingAs a great and luminous illustration of 
working for the conservation of the social order, the Gita cites the example 
of the well-known royal sage Janaka,“’ who was engaged in fulfilling the 
duties of a king all through life and attained perfection And above all, 
the example of God, the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the umveise, 
IS pointed out to impress on all aspiiants the supreme importance of loka¬ 
samgraha, ivhich IS thereby raised fiom a social concept to a law of Divine 
Life Itself, transcending all narrow notions of individual spiritual growth " 
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THE BHAGAVAD-GiTa ITS SYNTEIETIC CHARACTER 


T he Bhagavad-Gltd is now a most, i£ not the most, popular Hindu 
sciipturc It IS legardcd as one o£ the three main sciiptures—the 
prasthdna-f)ayas, as they aie called, the other two being the Upamsads and 
the Biahma-Suhas Theie is no other scripture which has been so 
ficqucntly commented upon, for it has been a perennial source o£ spiritual 
inspnation, and rightly so, for in it we find different systems of philosophy, 
ethics, and ichgion, suited tor different temperaments This univeisality 
of the Gltd has, howerer, puzzled some scholars In this variety of ideals 
they find contiadictions, for instance, between monism and dualism, knowl¬ 
edge, action, and devotion, Sanikhya and Vedanta, and even between 
Peisonal God and Impel sonal God These themes, they think, are pieced 
together without much attempt at reconciliation To explain these con¬ 
tiadictions, they assume that there hate been interpolations in the Gltd, 
which must have undergone revision like other paits of the Mahdbhdrata, 
of which It forms a part ^ Hoss'ever plausible these theories may look, 
W'e think these critics have missed the master-key which alone would have 
helped them to open this ‘jew'el-casket’ of Indian culture, viz, the spirit 
of synthesis 

The Indo-Aryans weie never dominated by iigidity of thought at any 
time in any sphere of their national life. This fieedom of thought helped 
them to evohe a synthetic outlook, a spirit of seeing unit) behind variety. 
This synthetic outlook is predominantly noticeable in the field of religion. 
One of the Veche seers taught to the Aiyan tribes, ‘That wdiich exists is 
One, sages call it by various names’ ^ The chscoveiy of this great truth 
has shaped the history of civilization m this country, and sages have 
xcitcrated it at different periods in our histoiy, with the result that it has 
gone deep into the subconscious mind of the nation The Hindus have 
thciefoie accepted different religions, systems of philosophy, and spiritual 
CLiltuies as being suited to different temperaments, and as supplementing 
one another In keeping wdth this spirit is the message of Sri Krsna in 
the Bhagavad-Gltd He was a great harmomzer of ideals and institutions, 
and hence he did not reject any of the ideals extant at the time, but gave 
a proper place to each one of them, inasmuch as they ivere suited to the 
spiritual progress of particular people If man is to progress spiritually, 
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he must have religious ideals suited to him Forcing him to follow ideals 
for irhich he is not fit will only result m harm and spiritual death There¬ 
fore ‘the wise man should not unsettle the faith of the ignorant’ ® ‘By 
whatsoever way men worship Me^ even so do. I accept them, (for) m all 
ways, O Partha, men walk in My path’‘ Guided by this sjinit, the Gita 
has beautifully harmonized the various ideals prevalent at the time 

SYNTHESIS OF ACTION AND KNOWLEDGE 
The Bhagauad-Glta has not much esteem for the reivard-seeking 
religion of Veclic sacrifices It criticizes’ the view of the Mimamsakas, who 
think that ritualism is the whole of religion and is capable of leading man 
to mukti (liberation) According to the Gltd, sacrifices are merely a 
means to power and enjoyment and they cause rebirth, by means of them 
people no doubt get the result coveted, viz heaven, where they enjoy the 
pleasures of die gods, but when then merit is exhausted they ha\e to 
return to this mundane world Thus, following the injunctions of the 
Vedas, seeking pleasure and enjoyment, they come and go The votaries 
of the various gods go to the gods It is only the devotees of the supreme 
Lord that go to Him and attain liberation Even those who worship the gods 
as such, 111 reality worship the one supieme God; yet, as they are not 
conscious of the fact that these gods are but forms of the one God, who is the 
cnjoyei and Lord of all sacrifices, they return to the mortal world “ But 
if they are conscious of the fact that they aic worshipping the one God 
through the different deities, then these very sacrifices will lead them to 
libeiation Thus, in keeping with the Upanisadic teachings, the Gitd 
declares that it is knotvledge alone that leads to liberation, and not mere 
ritualistic observance Hence the exhoitation to Arjuna to go beyond 
the gunai, i.e the woild which is the sphere of rituals ' 

The Gita, however, realizes that for those ivho are full of desires and 
want enjoyment, these sacrifices are useful, for such people must have 
some enjoyment, and have their desires fulfilled to a certain extent, 
before they can Head the path of desirelessness, winch is the goal of 
spiritual life It is desire that covers knowledge and it has therefore to 
be destioyed by conti oiling its seats—the senses, the mmd, and the 
intellect “ But this highest ideal cannot be followed by all Ideals have 
to vary according to the cajoacity of the aspirants, so that they may be 
followed with faith , for that is a suicr way to progress than aspiring after 
a higher ideal prematurely Confusion of ideals is detrimental to individual 
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and social welfare, By perfoiming works prescribed by the scriptures^ 
though with desire to statt with, one gradually progi esses and finally 
attains the state of desirelessness But works piohibited by the scriptures 
aie never hel2aful, and so one should abide by the sciiptuial ordinances and 
not be promyited by inordinate desires prohibited by them ^ Even in 
enjoyment there should be some discrimination Otherwise it would 
bung us down to the level of the brute 

It looks like a paradox to say that sacrifices performed with desire 
will lead to desiielessness or absolute unselfishness But then, in all 
sacrifices, though performed with desire, the performei offers something 
which he possesses to his chosen deity, who, thus propitiated, bestows on 
his devotee the desired fruit. Thus man learns to renounce and to be 
unselfish even thiough these selfish sacrifices, and gradually, as he prog¬ 
resses, he finds that he is in duty bound to offer to the gods the gifts that 
are bestowed on him by them, and that not to do so is sinful Selfishness 
slowly recedes to the background, and duty becomes the guiding principle 
of these saciifices. The Gita stresses this idea of obligatoriness on the pait 
of the ordinaly man to perform sacrifices “ 

Having stressed the duty aspect m sacrifices, the Gita next amplifies 
the naiiow and restricted meaning of the words ‘duty' (dharma) and 
‘sacrifice' {yapia) that was curient at the time According to the Gita, 
duty IS not merely iituahstic acts prescribed by the Vedas, but it includes 
whatever we are obliged to do by birth and status in society “ In this sense, 
theic can be no definition of duty which will he umv'ersally binding on all 
men and under all circumstances It would necessarily vary with persons, 
and. With the change of circumstances, even for the same person The only 
ciitcrion to fix it is to see whether a paiticulai act takes a person Godward 
or not If It does, then it is his duty (dharma ), otherwise it is a sin (adharma) 
for him Duties are fixed for us by the inner law of our being, by the 
samsharas, or tendencies acquired by us m previous births, with which we 
aie born ; and working them out is the only way to proceed Godward. Conse¬ 
quently, there is no unchartered freedom in the choice of our duties, nor 
can the duty of one be the duty of another endowed differently. Doing 
duties thus determined by his nature, a man incurs no sin Though they 
may be defective, he should not relinquish them ; for, after all, any under¬ 
taking is attended with evd of some sort or other Peiformance of one’s 
duties IS the only way to salvation Similaily, sacrifice does not mean 
merely ntuahstic Worship performed by offering material things in the 
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fire, but It includes all kinds o£ spiritual culture. Thus, acts of charity, 
giving up of desires, control of the senses and of the breath, muttering 
of mystic syllables and God’s names, are all conceived as sacrifices In 
fact, according to the Gita, sacrifice includes all acts whatsoever, done un¬ 
selfishly , for the main idea in a sacrifice is the offering of something in the 
fire to the deity. So any act done without selfishness can be regarded as an 
offering, and therefore all such acts are sacrifice With this changed 
meaning of the word ‘sacrifice’, the statement of the Mimamsakas, ‘This 
world is bound by action other than that done for ai sacrifice’, becomes 
more significant, for knowledge-sacrifice is superior to material sacrifices 
Thai IS why Sri Krsna repeats this statement’^” and asks Arjuna to perform 
action for the sake of sacrifice alone , for by pei forming work as sacrifice, 
one’s entire action melts away Sacrifice being undeistood in this sense, 
the piinciple underlying Veclic ritualism is accepted, but a new meaning 
has been assigned to it, which makes it universally applicable 

Next Sii Krsna takes Arjuna one step higher and says that even this 
idea of duty is on a lower plane. For duty generally leaves ample scope 
for 0111 desires and egoism. Arjuna might iiave fought the battle with the 
motive of gaming name, fame, and a kingdom Outwardly everyone tvould 
have been satisfied that he had done his duty well, still it would not have 
helped him to progress spiritually and attain liberation, as his selfishness 
would still have been there—the attachment or desire for the result of the 
work—and it is this attachment that binds So the only duty we have is 
to work in a non-attached way and not to get ourselves identified with 
the work. 

How IS non-attachment to be attainecl? The Gita prescribes two ways 
to attain it the way of knowledge for the meditative type of men and the 
tray of selfless action for men of action Sri Krsna is aware of the fight 
between the adherents of knowledge and the adherents of action, viz the 
KapiLi Samkhyas and Vedantins ranged against the Mimamsakas The 
lattei insist that work should be performed, while the former declare that 
all w'ork should be given up as evil The adherents of knoivledge say 
that action belongs to the sphere of ignorance, and that all actions are over¬ 
laid with defects as fire by smoke , so it is futile to strive for liberation 
thiough action The way to freedom lies in preventing the mind and the 
senses fiom going outward, which is their nature to do, and turning them 
inward on the SelfBut work distracts and externalizes our mind and 
senses; so all work should be renounced Sri Krsna, however, prescribes a 
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middle path. He says that tvork should not be given up, but should be 
performed without attachment and desire for their fruit Renunciation 
and performance of action both lead to libeiation, for they are not chffeient, 
but one. Of the two, however, jrerfoimance is superior, because it is easier 
and therefore suited for the vast majority, while renunciation of action is 
difficult to attain ” Only a few extraordinaiy souls can follotv the way of 
knowledge. The goal is to attain naiskarmya (complete inaction), and it can¬ 
not be attained by merely giving up work externally and continuing to think 
of sense-objects; for such thinking also is action and capable of binding the 
soul, the reason being that attachment and desire, the main causes of bond¬ 
age, still hngei in the mind. Fuither it is not possible for the embodied 
being to give up work completely So that is not the way Sil Krsna 
presciibes foi Aijiina He asks him to peiform his duties as a soldier, 
absorbed in for that is the secret of woik Yoga is equanimity, 

indifference to success and failuic,®’ and one attains it when one’s mind is 
fiee from desiic foi enjoyment and is fiimly established in the Self 
Arjuna is thcrefoie asked to fight with his mind established in the Self, and 
not to identify himself with his actions, for they are in reality done by the 
giinci of Prakiti (Natuic’s constituents), and it is only through delusion 
that a man identifies himself with them.” He is asked to transcend the 
gujias and hold himself aloof as a witness of the doings of Prakrti, and not 
to be attached to them ” When one woiks with this attitude of mind, 
there is no consciousness of being a ‘doer’, and one gets non-attached 
Work then loses its binding effect and becomes equal to no-work If a man 
sees inaction in action,®" then even in the midst of intense activity he experi¬ 
ences the eternal calmness of the soul, which is not luflled, come what may 
He is not affected by good and einl, hajipmess and misery, and in all condi¬ 
tions he remains the same, he becomes a stJataprapia, a man of steady 
wisdom The G-xta descubes at some length®® the nature of such a man 
who has peifected himself by the piactice of selfless action This is the 
Brahmic state, or having one’s being m Brahman , and, attaining it, one is 
no longer deluded, but gets merged in Brahman®® The Gita thus asks 
us to perform our duties disinterestedly, combining the subjective attitude 
of the man of knowledge with outward action, that is to say, having an 
attitude of mind towaids the performance of duties which is similar to that 
of a man of self-realization with respect to the noimal functions of the body 
like seeing, hearing, smelling, eating, and sleeping (i e being free from the 
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idea of agency) Knowledge and action are harmonized thereby, and the 
statement”^ that knowledge (samkhya) and action (yoga) are not different, 
but one, is justified by this explanation The result attained is also iden¬ 
tical, for that which is gained by knowledge, viz everlasting peace,'*'^ is also 
attained by the man of selfless actiond* Ritualism as the highest ideal is 
condemned, but as a stepping-stone to absolute unselfishness, it is worthy to 
be followed by persons who have desires. 

ACTION AND DEVOTION 

From the description of selfless action (Karma-yoga) given above, we 
may infer that it is not always necessary for a votary of it to have faith 
in God But if he believes in a personal God, there is an easier method 
for him to attain non-attachment; by looking upon work as worship of the 
Lord, and by offering to Him its fiuit, he makes his path smooth Thus 
there is a much easier path suited to those who possess some faith and devo¬ 
tion Worshipping Him through one’s own duties,®'^ by performing work 
for the Lord,’' and by dedicating ii to Him,^® one attains libeiation From 
Him pioceeds the activity of all beings He is the ultimate source of all 
power and as such He is the agent; we are but tools in His hand, mere 
machines As He directs us, so we do He is the inner Ruler directing all; 
failing to see this, we think that ive are doing all actions and get ourselves 
bound Through devotion man ultimately realizes this fact, surrenders 
himself to the Lord, works out His will and thus becomes absolutely un¬ 
attached, There is no more compulsion to perform duties, nay, there is 
no idea even of duty, and the devotee does what is expected of him sponta¬ 
neously, out of love for God Arjuna realized all this with the vision of the 
Lord’s cosmic form He got rid of his delusion, regained memoiy of his true 
nature, and surrendered himself to the l/ird, saying, ‘I will carry out your 
behest’Here we have a beautiful synthesis of action and devotion, and 
that in an inseparable manner. 

KAPILA SAmKHYA AND THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

The Bhagavad-Gitd gives great prominence to the Samkhya system and 
accepts all that is valuable in it The Samkhya philosophers say. Prakrti 
is the primordial non-differentiated material substance made up of three 
constituents— sattua, rajas, and tamos The differentiated univeisc evolves 
out of the mingling of these constituents (gunas) in various ways at the 
beginning of a cycle, and it is merged again in this undiffeientiated Prakrti 
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at the end of a cycle This cyclic process goes on eternally Piakrti is 
nninanifest {avyakta), not perceptible to the senses, while all objects evolved 
out of It arc manifest (vyakta) to tbe senses or the mind. Piakrti is change- 
fully eteinal, while its pioducts are mutable, in the sense that their pei- 
ceptible foim is destroyed in the evolutionaiy process Beyond this Piakrti, 
separate fioni it, and of a different nature, is the Puiusa (soul) While 
Prakrti is mateiial and insentient, Purusa is sentient and immaterial. Un¬ 
like Prakrti, he is changeless Piakiti produces the body and the senses 
and IS lesponsible for all activity, but the Purusa is not a doer He is 
indiffeient, a meie witness of Nature’s activities Thiough ignorance, how¬ 
ever, the Purusa gets identified with Nature and thus experiences pleasure 
and pain. This union of the Purusa and Piakrti is responsible for this 
mundane existence The bondage of the Purusa is apparent and not real, 
and u'hen he realizes that he is sepal ate from Prakrti, he gets liberated 
All this the Gita accepts,"^' but it disagrees with the Samkhya philosophers 
when they say that the Purusa and Prakrti are self-existing independent 
entities, that there are an infinite numbei of souls, and that there is no God, 
the creator of the univeise The Gita works out a further synthesis and 
says that tins whole universe is one It enunciates a third pnnciple 
Purusottama (the highest Being) or Isvara (God),^^ Who is beyond laoth 
matter and spirit, and Who is the very basis of this unii'erse This one 
Being manifests Himself as this universe, both sentient and insentient He 
IS both the efficient and material cause of the universe Thus Praki ti and 
Purusa are dependent on God Prakrti with its tiventy-four categories 
is lower nature^'’ while the soul, which is a part of Him,‘‘ is His higher 
nature ■*“ As the soul animates the individual body, so God animates the 
whole univeise There is nothing higher than God All this visible 
univeise is strung on Him like gems on a stringPresiding over His 
Prakrti, He piojects the entire aggregate of beings Praki ti is the mother 
of the universe, and He is the father'** Resouing to His Prakrti, He takes 
birth, or manifests Himself.“* Thus Prakiti is not an independent entity, 
but belongs to Him Though the Gita accepts the multiplicity of individual 
souls, trhich are but parts of God, whether real or apparent, it declares 
that theie is only one (supieme) Purusa, Who is not only the onlookei, the 
appiover, and supporter of the activity of Prakiti, but also the gieat Lord 
of Piakiti’" Thus Prakiti is not an independent entity, but subservient 
to Him, and it is He Who, thiough Prakrti, is the cause of creation, and not 
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Prakm mdependently This supreme Being is the one Reality to be 
known, and knowing Him truly one enters into Hira'^^ Liberation is 
therefore not merely discrimination between Prakrti and Purusa, but also 
union with God Thus a new synthesis between the dualism of the Sanikhya 
and the monism of the Upanisads is established. 

GOD, PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 

We find in the Bhagavad-Gita various descriptions of the ultimate 
Reality He is described as having no form or attribute, as having attri¬ 
butes but formless, and again as having both form and attributes—^tvliich 
shoivs that He is both impersonal and personal and yet beyond both, for 
we cannot limit Him and say He is this much, since the Infinite can never 
be an object of finite knowledge In this impersonal aspect He is Brahman, 
the highest imperishable principle,’® the unmanifest beyond the other 
Linmanifest, viz Prakrti This unmanifest, imperishable Brahman, is 
the supreme goal, attaining which one does not return This Biairman 
IS neither being nor non-being Being beyond the lange of the senses, It 
has no phenomenal existence It is not non-being either, for It makes 
Itself felt through the functions of the various senses as the driving force 
behind them It is bereft of all sense-organs, for otherwise It would be 
limited like ordinary beings, therefore the attribution oi sense-organs’" to 
It is only figurative and not real It is unattached, yet sustains everything 
as Its substratum, being existence itself It is without attiibutes, yet the 
energizer of all attributes It is far and yet near, as our very soul It is 
undivided in beings, yet remains as if divided All these apparent contra¬ 
dictions"" are resolved, if we remember that Brahman is both transcendent 
and immanent Brahman has become this universe and yet transcends it. 
When the transcendent Brahman appears as this univeise. It becomes 
subject, as it were, to certain limitations which do not really belong to It, 
but to the phenomenal world; hence this paradoxical description through 
affirmation and negation It is the Light of lights and beyond darkness or 
Ignorance The sun does not illuminate It, nor the moon, nor the fire 
This Brahman is the one Reality to be known in order to attain immor¬ 
tality To those whose ignorance is destroyed, their knowledge manifests 
ItIn this description of the Impersonal, We have an echo of the 
Upanisads 

Though the Glia accepts this impersonal aspect of the Godhead, yet it 
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is predominantly theistic in its teachings. It is a peculiarity of die Gita 
that It always lays stress on the ideal which is suited to the vast majority 
of mankind, as against any other, however perfect, which may be suited 
only for the exceptional few. So in the Gita the personal God is given 
more prominence than the impel sonal ‘Personal’ does not mean merely 

‘having foim’, it means also the formless aspect with attributes, the Isvara, 
as He is called in the Gita. The term ‘personality’ refers to a self-conscious 
being capable of knowing, feeling, willing, loving, and satisfying man’s 
longing for a peisonal relationship All human qualities are attributed to 
the Divine Peisonality, but they are free fiom all human limitations. 
Thus, He not only knows, but He is omniscient The Impersonal is 
beyond thought, so when the mmcl tries to conceive It, it naturally super¬ 
imposes some of Its own limitations on It, and. we have the personal God, 
the Isvaia That is the highest reading of the Impersonal by the hmte 
mind of man So long as we aie limited beings, we have this triple entry— 
soul, nature, and God It is the Impeisonal that appears as all these 
But when we attain the superconscious state, wheie the ‘I’ ceases to exist, 
all these three entities vanish, and God is no longer peisonal He is 
expeiienced as pure Consciousness. Thus, these two—the impeisonal and 
the personal, the absolute and the relative—are but two aspects of the same 
Godhead, The absolute implies the relative, and vice oersa They are 
not two separate entities, even as fire and its burning capacity are not 
different, and we cannot think of the one -without the other When we 
think of God as inactive He is impeisonal, and when He is active He is 
called Isvara, the personal God, the crealor, preserver, and destroyer of the 
universe, the father, mother, fiiend, Loicl, supporter, abode, refuge, and 
goal “ This universe is pervaded by Hmi in His unmanifest formHe 
exists supporting the ivhole universe with a portion of Himself Thus 
He IS both immanent and transcendent He is seated in the heart of all 
beings, controlling them from within*'- There is nothing higher than 
He Just as He supports this whole universe as its cause, even so He 
supports the diffeientiated things as their very essence He is thus the 
.moisture m water, lustie in the sun and the moon, and heat in the fire, 
sound in ether, odour in earth, etc All beings aie in Him, but He is not 
in them , nor are the beings really m Him. That is His divine mystery ** 
This mystery of niaya veils Him from oidmary mortals, but those who 
suuendei themselves to Him surmount this may a Those who take refuge in 
Him and strive for liberation know that supreme Brahman, the Impersonal, 
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through the grace o£ the Lord" Agam, this universe of sentient 
and insentient beings is the manifest foim of the formless Isvara, for He 
has become all this It is His universal form which was shown to Arjuna, 
and which only the fortunate few have been able to see through undivided 
devotion This universe being a manifest form of the Lord, He is 
immanent m all things, and as such they aie symbols of God In certain 
things, however, the manifestation of His power, is greater, which makes 
them far superior to other objects of that class. Such extraordinary things 
are mentioned in chapter ten as pralikas or symbols for meditating on God 
From such statements we easily understand that this immanence can be 
manifest m an extraordinary degree in a human form, which gives us an 
Incarnation of God There is no difference between God as unmanifest 
and God as manifest m such a human form He takes such human forms 
and incarnates Himself in this world at critical periods in its history, to 
destroy the wicked and establish righteousness." It is very difficult to 
recognize God -when He incarnates Himself in human form, for He 
behaves so like oidinary mortals that people arc deluded into thinking that 
He IS just one of them. ‘The ignorant deride Me Who have taken a human 
form, not knowing My higher nature as the gicat Lord of beings.’^“ It 
IS only a few great souls that recognize God when He appears in human 
form, but the vast majority take Him for an ordinary moilal born subject 
to his own past kmma He who truly knows the divine birth and work 
of an Incarnation attains liberation after death ” 

* 

KNOWTTDGE AND DEVOTION 

In many jilaces in the Gila devotion to both the Impersonal and the 
Personal aspects of God has been prescribed for attaining liberation In 
stanzas 2-8 of chapter three, corresponding to these two aspects, two paths, 
namely, the way of knowledge and the way of devotion, are clearly stated, 
but a higher place is given to devotion, for the usual reason that it is the 
easier of the two and, therefoie, suited to the generality of mankind, 
while the path of knowledge is difficult and suited only to a very few of 
exceptional spiritual calibre In this path of knowledge the aspirant has 
to realize that the world is illusory and Brahman alone is real He has to 
get a firm conviction through reasoning that Brahman is not this universe, 
nor the mind, nor the intellect, nor the senses, neither hapjoiness nor 
misery, and so on, till by this process he finally comes to the core of things 
and realizes the Absolute Merely an intellectual grasp of the illusoiy 
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natuie of the world will not help him. He has to be established in this 
knowledge even in the midst of the worst possible calamities For ordinary 
mortals, to whom this woild of the senses is ical, it is very difficult indeed 
to be established in this knowledge. Hence the Lord dissuades Arjuna 
from this path and prescribes for him the easiei path of devotion to His 
peisonal aspect. In this path a man has not to give up his passions, feelings, 
etc, but has to switch them on to God Instead of having worldly things 
foi their objects, they are directed solely to God He meiely disconnects 
them fiom the woildly objects and connects them with God, and if this 
is done successfully, he attains liberation The chief motive m both the 
ideals IS to get rid of this little T by merging it either in the infinite 'F, 
the Self, or in the infinite ‘Thou’, that is, God The net result is the 
same—attainment of freedom ‘One worships saying, “I am Thyself”, 
while anothei saying, ‘‘I am Thine” , though there is a slight difference 
between the two, the ultimate result is the same The difference is only 
in language, but the content of the spiritual practices is the same, namely, 
the elimination of T and ‘mine’, which aie bondages of the soul The 
devotee gets iid of them by constant remembrance of and service to God, 
and m the highest state of devotion he foigets himself entirely and sees 
his Beloved everywhere and in everything, even as the man of knowledge 
comes to the final conclusion, ‘All this indeed is Vasudeva (the Lord)’ 
Again, ‘By devotion he knows Me truly, how much and what I am’ that 
is, he realizes the Lord’s impersonal aspect as pure Consciousness Further, 
a devotee, thiough unswerving devotion to the Lord, tianscends the gunas 
and becomes fit for merging in Brahman’' In like manner, unswerving 
devotion is presciibed as a means to knowledge and conversely, when 
a man realizes Biahman, the impersonal aspect of God, he gets devotion 
to His peisoiial aspect also.’* Thus knowledge and devotion get merged 
in each other 


SYNTHESIS OF THE FOUR YOGAS 

Commcntatois on the Gita often give prominence to one of these four 
paths taught in the book, viz action, knowledge, devotion, and meditation, 
and lelegate the otheis to a secondary position, as preparatory disciplines 
to the one which, they think, is the tiue way to God-iealization Such a 
thing, hotvever, is not justified by the Qitd itself It goes against the very 
spiiit of the Gm, Its synthetic outlook According to it, each of these 
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paths IS equally efficacious and capable of leading the soul to freedom 
‘Some see the Self in the body by the mind through meditation, others 
by the path of knowledge, and some others by the path of selfless action 
That this interpretation is correct, is furthei borne out by the desciiptions 
given in the Gita of men who have attained perfection in each of these 
paths These texts show that the various aspirants reach the same state, 

for similar qualities are manifest in their character. In fact, the Gita 
clearly states that they all reach the Brahmic state or become one with 
Brahman —Brahmabhuta 

The Gitd, though it recognizes the efficacy of each of these paths to 
lead the soul to freedom, yet recommends an harmonious combination of 
all four paths The predominant one gives the name to that particular 
path, while the other three are combined with it as feeders to strengthen 
the mam spiritual current Thus, w^e find the path of selfless action 
combined in the first place with knowledge ; for the aspirant has to perform 
work externally having the subjective attitude of the Samkhya internally. 
He IS to work, established in yoga, with an even mind, and this equanimity 
IS not possible till one’s mind is free from the distractions of the senses and 
desires I'he senses have to be controlled, if one is to practise selfless 
action efficiently, and this can be attained not by merely abstaining from 
sense-objects, but by meditation on the Lord Thus with action are 
combined knowledge, meditation, and devotion Similarly, devotion, in 
its paths, IS combined with the other three The aspirant is to have a 
knowledge of the nature of Isvara and His glories, for devotion is possible 
only after that Then the aspirant is asked to offer all his actions to the 
Lord,®'" and also to tvorship Him through the peiformance of his duties 
His devotion has also to be constant and unsweivmg, it must be a con¬ 
tinuous remembrance of the Loid, which is meditation So with devotion 
are combined knowledge, action, and meditation Again, in the path of 
knowledge, discrimination between the Self and the not-Self is the main 
aim. One has to discriminate and give up the idea that matter is real 
The Self alone is real, and all else is illusory Constantly lemembering 
our true nature is the way to separate the Self from the not-Self. Work 
also has to be performed and should not be given up, but it should be 
done tvithout desire foi results , for work is purifying and helpful to us to 
rise from tanias to rajas and thence to saliva, and finally to transcend the 
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gunas and become gunatlta, when full knowledge dawns, Unswerving 
devotion to the Lord is a means to this attainment of knowledge, and has 
theiefoic to be adopted Thus with knowledge aie combined meditation, 
action, and devotion, though knowledge is the main note in this symphony 
So the Gita views spiritual life as an oiganic whole, and recommends an 
harmonious blending of the four yogas, which would result in an all-round 
development of the human personality. 

SOCIAL SYNTHESIS 

One of the great tasks that 5rT Krsna set himself to was to weld the 
diffeient races and civdi/ations m India m his time into an integral society 
of an all-India charactei, so that peace and harmony could reign in the 
land. To bring about this social synthesis, he first held out to them a 
common ideal He taught that union with God was the supreme end of 
life, and that this ivorldly life was all vanity ‘Having attained this tran¬ 
sient joyless woild (i c. human birth), ivoiship Mc’®^—that was his behest 
to Aijuna and through him to all the warring nations of the time He 
based the whole social structure on this solid foundation, viz that the 
supreme reality and the only thing of value was God All life, according 
to him, had a meaning in so far as it culminated in a union with God. 
This became the dominant note of the whole social fabric round which 
Indian society was sought to be organized The different racial and 
ethnic groups in the country, Aryan and non-Aryan, with then different 
traits, were stamped with this fundamental piinciple of Aryan life , and 
this helped to integrate them into one society with a common ideal, which 
became the bond of unity among them As a corollaiy to this mam 
principle, he also preached the harmony of religious ideals, showing theicby 
that various religious ideals tveie equally efficacious to lead man to the 
ultimate goal In his delineation of the four yogas, he enunciated the 
fundamentals of spiritual life, and thereby made it possible for the Aryan 
faith to assimilate the alien cultuies and leligions within its fold This 
also helped to bring about a unity amidst diversity, all these ideals being 
synthesized as parts or facets of an integral whole Again, God according 
to the Gita, as we have already seen, is both tianscendent and immanent 
So in striving to attain union with God, the aspirant is filled with love for 
His immanent aspect also, and Ins love therefore embraces the whole 
humanity He is ever engaged m the good of all creatures,®’ and he judges 
of pleasure and pain of all creatuies by the same standard as he applies 
to himself.®' The same God exists equally in all beings, and the aspirant 
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realizing this truth does not injure anybody in any way and thus goes to 
the Supreme He breaks through the superficial differences between 
man and man—racial or other—and reaches his inner essence which is 
God The vision was thus directed towards the unity at the back of the 
inevitable differences between man and man, and in that unity all these 
differences were eliminated 

A great barrier, however, in the way of attaining this social synthesis 
was the hereditary caste system prevalent at the time among the Aryans, 
which kept non-Aryan races outside Aryan society. Sii Krsna introduced 
social liberalism within the Aiyan society by changing the basis of this 
division of society, and made it possible to assimilate non-Aryans to the 
Aryan social fold He did not leject the fourfold division of society, but 
accepted it as God-ordained,“= for the destruction of caste would have led 
to the rum of the social organization Any society that is strong and 
progressive, necessarily welcomes variety into its structure, for when 
variations cease to be produced, death results So SiT Krsna accepted the 
fourfold division of society, based it on the qualities of individuals and 
on their fitness to live a particular mode of life suitable to serve society 
in a paiticular way The division was functional, and each individual 
was expected to do that kind of service to society for which he was best 
equipped according to his guna and karma, or his moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual endov^ments as determined by his previous births and actions 
It was a question of service, and not that of rights or privileges, which are 
the bane of all societies This put the right man in the right place, and 
there was no waste of energy nor want of efficiency, which would otherwise 
have resulted fiom an indiscriminate division of labour This fourfold 
division of labour removed competition between individuals m society. 
The performance of one’s duties, if done as worship of the Lord, opened 
the gates of liberation, which was the goal of life according to the Gita 
Spiritual progress depended not on the natuie of the work performed, but 
on the attitude of the mind, and the efficiency with which it was performed 
The way to freedom was open to all irrespective of the caste to which they 
belonged, and so far as the attainment of their goal in life was eoncerned, 
all tvere equal and had equal opportunities The ritualistic Vedic religion 
was the monopoly of the two higher castes, the Brahmanas and the 
Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas and 5udras, and even the Brahmana women, had 
no access to it, since they lacked the necessary classical study for taking 
part m it The simple religion of laith and devotion to the Lord threw 
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open the gates of liberation to every one, and put all, irrespective of their 
caste, sex, and learning, on an equal footing 

Incarnations come not to destroy, but to fulfil, and this statement is 
particularly true of Sri Krsna He did not break off from accepted tradi¬ 
tions, though he completely changed their significance and bearing He 
inteipieted old ideals in a new light to make them suitable to the condi¬ 
tions of life in society and to give it a fuither jaush towards progress and 
perfection. Conflicts between ideals were resolved in a new synthesis 
which made life smooth both for the individual and society as a whole 
This IS the fundamental note in the message of the Gild —the spirit of 
harmony, the finding of unity in diversity; and from this point of view 
all apparent contradictions m it are resolved. 
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THE BHAGAVAD-GITa ITS EARLY COMMENTARIES 

T he Bhagavad-Glla represents a unique stage in the development of 
Indian culture It has a series of commentaries from the great creators 
of Indian thought and Indian life hie Sri Sankaracarya and Sri Ramanuja- 
carya. It stands even today as a great book of inspiration The great 
commentators like Sankara and Ramanuja contribute their own thoughts 
m expounding the Bhagavad-Gila, and also draw the confiimatron of their 
thoughts from it In the colophon at the end of every chapter ol the Gita, 
the text IS called an Upanisad From the commentary of gankaiacatya it 
IS clear that he believed that the Gltd had the same prestige and dignity 
as the Upanisads It not only makes an intellectual clarification of the 
problems of life, but also unearths life’s fundamental ground so that light 
may be thrown upon the complex formation of life This all-embracing 
inspuation finds for it a meaning and a value for all the basic philosophic 
conceptions and the intuitions which they carry with them The Gita 
as a spiritual scripture has found out the values of the different modes of 
approach to Truth-realization prevalent then in India, and it also lays 
down the method of approach which can unfailingly place Truth before 
the seeker It is therefore essentially a book of spnitual approach and 
realization I appreciate very much an observation of the poet George 
Russell on the Gltd ; he has written to me in a letter that ‘it is a highly 
spiritual book on which thousands of commentaries have been written, but 
Its teachings have not yet been realized’ Its teachings are based on the 
actual flowering of life ; it requires beyond intellectual analysis and under¬ 
standing an occult and mystical opening The classical commentators are 
.^aiikaracarya and Ramanujacarya, and others who came after them, 
Madhusudana SarasvatT, Venkatanatha, and Sridhara Svamin. 

THE BHASYA OK SAnKARaCARYA 

We shall take up Sankaracaiya’s bhdsya (commentary) first He does 
not forsake even in his study of the GVd his central standpoint, the 
identification of Jiva and Brahman and the illusonness of the world. He 
evaluates the different disciplines of spiritual life, karma, yoga, and bhakfi, 
laid down for the pursuit of Truth Each of these disciplines has a value 
of Its own, inasmuch as it releases us from bondage at different planes of 
existence In many chapters Sankara has given his reflections on Karma- 
yoga He sees the importance of Karma-yoga and throws great light on 
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the place of karma- in oui life, and traces out its connection with the highei 
phases of expression in spiiitual life. According to him, the Giia takes 
note of many stages, or expressions, of kaima (1) as a method of discipline 
in the social order and the somce of enjoyment in life after death, (2) as a 
principle of duty based on the categorical imperative, (3) as a method of 
inward spiritual discipline, and (4) as the waking up of the cosmic will in 
us and its application to the service of the world, But m his general 
philosophical outlook he has not laid any emphasis on karma He has 
denounced it as not a proper method of realization of the Truth But 
while commenting on the Gita, which presents the dynamic side of life, 
he has developed it m all its phases, presented it as one with the dynamic 
being, and pointed out its value as a method of spiritual expression, spiritual 
uplift, and effective spiritual inspiration, on the eaith plane The first 
three disciplines mentioned above represent kai ma in the former sense, and 
the last one in the latter sense. In the dynamic side of our life, karma 
exhibits itself as a force of social adjustment and as a method of spiritual 
awakening—the upward mge m which life exhibits itself as a constant 
inwaid force for a higher illumination and awakening Karma is not an 
all too earthy concern It has the constant urge of identifying itself ivith 
the cosmic will through which the new epochs of life get their formation 
and inspiration The relation between spiritual aspiration and the move¬ 
ment of the cosmic will is very intimate When Sri Krsna, the Master, 
enjoins upon Arjuna to be the instrument of his activities in the world 
order, he was really invoking in him the cosmic will, which is above all 
human ethical considerations Here the dynamic side gets the fullest 
expression and is above all the ordinary and normal expressions of the will 
The normal expressions arc eloquent in the Vedas as supplying the root 
of satisfaction m the performance of sacrifices, and in the upbuilding of 
the social ordei on the conservation of values. But it cannot go above 
them, call in the superior force that stands above all normativcs, and 
impi esses the movement of the cosmic will m life through all creative 
formations, This is really karma of the superman above the normal standard 
of values. It all depends upon the higher opening in our being which® 
removes all distinction betrveen the human will and the Divine rvill. 
Emphasizing this at the end of His message, after reviewing all the forms 
of discipline, ^rl Krsna inculcates the complete resignation of the inner 
being to achieve the dynamic identification of our being with the Divine. 
This IS supposed to be the highest discipline, but Sankara, true to his 
philosophical conception, has interpreted this discipline to be abjuring all 
dynamical aspirations and finally to fix in the Transcendence 

Sankara has emphasized the ‘duty for duty’s sake’ conception, because 
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It releases man from all vital solicitations and imports into spiritual life the 
effective movement of will without any earthly attraction and satisfaction 
The 'duty for duty’s sake’ conception has this significance that it moves dur 
active being tvith a new meaning and new light, This is requisite for the 
spiritual formation of the will But later, the higher stage in will-expression 
emerges as dedication of being, in complete surrender 

With this dynamic formation another phase of spiritual life is brought 
out—the nucleus of life of sinrit in devotion In the Gita this devotion has 
a great significance, inasmuch as it opens a new phase in the dynamic life 
and helps to realize God as lover and sustainer of all devotees Devotion 
IS really complete withdrawing of being and merging it in the manifested 
Divine The immediate fruit of this is the cosmic manifestation of the 
Divine through all Nature’s forces and in our heart of hearts as master, 
sustainer, ultimate rest, and the great friend This phase m spiritual life 
IS a great necessity ; it frees our minds from the ordinary course of life and 
presents the great life force pervading through the whole cosmos and our 
life The Divine is all-pervading and all-controllmg, and manifests Its 
greatness and powers through all the forces in Natuie ; and to spiritual 
insight Nature’s forces are not purely natural, they have supernatural 
'being and guidance The divine revelation through Nature has therefore 
a deep meaning, as the whole course of events in Nature gets a deeper 
meaning as reflecting the Divine will Similarly, in man this insight 
exhibits the movement of our being completely in spirit, also as an exhibi¬ 
tion of the immanent Divinity functioning in human society In both the 
places, the Divine is revealed as power, but in devotion along with poivet a 
friendship and kinship are also exhibited The Glia is eloquent about it 
and a complete surrender in this spirit of friendship is enjoined upon us as 
helping in all circumstances, especially m spiritual growth, and therefore 
the Gltd has given explicit direction to be of the same mind with the Divine, 
to be always devout and devoutly moving m worship and similai activities '■ 
This piivilege is attainable only when the seeker is not envious of anybody, 
when he has been kind to everything, and when he dedicates himself in 
spiiit, in mind, and intelligence, to the Divine He then attains a fruition 
so that he is not disturbed by anybody nor disturbs anybody He maintains 
an equilibrium, in being and equanimity in mind Devotion transcends the 
realm of vibhuti and reveals the intimate relationship between the Divine 
and the human, and establishes man’s higher possibilities m the Divine 
order. This spirit of devotion helps the realization of Hiianyagarbha as 
the first evolute m the cosmic order The Sariikhya and the Patanjala 
emphasize meditation on Hiranyagarbha and Isvara as helping the final 
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realization The Gita has not overlooked it, because the path of meditation 
IS an analytical penetration of the Transcendental It is a method of getting 
into the Reality by removing the layeis of being, the formations of Prakrti 
It requires perfect equipoise, balance of being, and complete detachment, 
for the least vibiation xvill break equanimity The more the initiate rises 
up toxvaids inummation, the moie he ivill feel that the subtlest layei of 
being IS filled xvith the revelation of buddhi as the cosmic principle This 
IS the finest eineigence, and meditation on it has the beneficial effect of 
giving us acquaintance xvith the potential Divine. 

The Gitd, accoidmg to Sankara, has place for three fundamental 
categories of existence as haia, aksaia, and Purusottama. Ksara is the 
order of evolutes—the changing piinciple,s in the universe Aksara is 
non-relational tianscendcntal reality behind them, and Purusottama is 
the inteimediate principle between ksaia and aksaia, which controls 
everything in the woild and i.s the source of perpetual knoxvledge and 
bliss In the couise of evolution all the finite cieatures may contact 
Purusottama and be endowed with all His poweis and virtues and 
piocecd further They may transcend these virtues, which may have a 
cosmic character and influence, but which cannot give them ultimate 
satisfaction associated xvith removal of all concentration and limitation in 
the aksara Brahman. Purusottama is a stage which is indeed attractive, 
inasmuch as it removes the qualities evolved in the Piakrti and gives a kind 
of freedom ; but the peisonal life still lingers m a beatific form and with all 
bliss associated xvith it. But this, accoidmg to Sankara, is not the final 
stage of evolution, which comes with the complete enthronement iii 
tianscendence, in detachment from the dynamic pimciples, however fine 
and glorious Sankara thinks that this is the highest promise of the life of 
knowledge, and m his mteipretation of complete self-surrender, he has 
thought of the Absolute as the highest pitch of realization, foi it removes 
the basis of personal knmvledge and consciousness completely In the Gita 
Sankara never loses sight of this metaphysical position, but only indicates 
iv'ith splendid clearness how life seeking spiritual light passes thiough all 
the xrays and paths comes to the final illumination, and how in its 
spontaneous and natural inspiiation it passes through all the stages in the 
growth of consciousness and completely lemoves all limitations m the 
tianscendental apex of being This is the fundamental position of 
Sankara as a commentator of the Gita 

THE BHASYA OF RAMANUJA 

Ramanuja as a theist adheres to the principle of atomicity of being, 
and Its exolution thiough the finer stages of Prakiti till it reaches the 
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supernal delight in Isvara Ramanuja believes in the dynamism o£ being 
and Its aspiration through knowledge, power, and love This finer or 
tianscendental dynamism is located m Mahalaksmi, the divine consort ol 
Mahavisnu, the ultimate Reality Mahalaksmi is associated with the 
creature order and with the individual soul All aspiring souls should 
relate themselves to Mahalaksmi as a source of inspiration and as the end 
of consummation of their evolution and spiritual fruition. Karma 
therefore implies our effort to be dynamically united with Mahalaksmi in 
her creative inspiration and creative fulfilment It is not a blind urge, but 
is mspitation of Mahalaksmi through our spirit Looked at fiom this point 
of view, ka) ma is spiritually formative, because it frees the soul from the 
mechanical bondage and reveals the joy of spiritual creation in the order of 
actuality It introduces a new vision of the world-ordei as actuality, being 
foimed and sustained in the movement of Spiiit. 

Since karma is associated with the movement of Nature, it cannot 
exhibit the finer and higher dynamism of being, working, and expiessing 
Itself in the supernatural order—the realm of the Spirit The finer aspect 
of this dynamic movement is revealed with higher formations in knowledge 
and devotion Knowledge is perpetual functioning in Spirit, for ultimately 
man is essentially spiritual and the order presented before it in superior 
spiritual plane is the divine order in rhythm, m bliss There can be no 
cessation to this, and the secret to get access there is still to disclose our 
being, as essentially spiritual and integral part of the Divine When this 
IS levealed, true spiritual life emerges as moving in the Divine in thought, 
feeling, and activity The spiritual life affords the immanental beauties 
and powers active in the creative order, and also the transcendental dignity 
beyond the creative order These are the impressions of the divine majesty 
and holiness and are ever the source of attractions towards the Infinite , 
the earnest seeker feels the dignity of Divine life in its freshness through 
Nature, specially through powei and majesty This is evident in chapter 
eleven of the Gitd Divine majesty and dignity, according to Ramanuja, 
aie inherent in the Divine, for the dynamic concept fits the powers in the 
Divine order naturally and spontaneously And according to him, the 
essence of spirituality is fundamentally dynamic, for the basic reality has 
111 It a dynamic urge to express itself m creation and beyond creation The 
spiritual felicities are in the transcendent order, and they express 
themselves with the unfolding of the spirit The creative order opens with, 
and in. Spirit, but the transcendent order is full of spiritual felicities and 
blissfulness and does not contain the least conflict and confusion, because 
it IS essentially Divine and has no touch with the loiver creative order which 
is full of strain and tension Sankara does not put his faith in the dynamic 
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spiritual expression, because accoicling to him dynamism is not spiritual, 
although It can have glorious expression in a highei plane where the crude 
dynamism cannot function. This is the order of Tsvara, and all glories that 
were manifested therein are after all maytka. This is the difference between 
Sankata and Ramanuja This may enkindle fine spirituality, but the 
highest is reached in Transcendence ;§ankara therefore does not hold a 
spontaneous expiession in love and beauty; he does not lay much stress on 
them , for according to him all dynamic expression does not fit in ultimate 
Reality and stands lower m value, even the superior expressions in the 
higher order of existence fall short of the transcendental height and dignity 
For this the best possible course is to susjicnd our normal activities in 
complete sunender 

True suirender is the automatic suspension of normal activities and the 
opening out of the Divine channel through which flows down the Divine 
mcicy and power It is m fact the establishing of the unfailing connection 
between the human and the Divine It is the greatest instrument of 
evoking the Dtvme power and Divine being m the inmost depths of our 
existence, and it shapes out the Divine foim and puts a Divine touch on 
all our movements Philosophically speaking, it is entering into the 
aichetypal order and diawmg the Divine cieative power When this 
height of being us touched, man is no longer the creatoi, and he is not 
guided by his intelligence and power The Divine power holds him up 
and reveals itself through all his activities Ramanuja thinks that this is 
the best route of attracting the Divine influence m us and permeating our 
whole being with it; the man is reborn and his total being, is transformed 
by It The senses, the intelligence, the psychic being, all are influenced 
by this higher power, and supramcntal intelligence and power become 
active in us, 

In sphitual discipline, Ramanuja has put all the emphasis on surrender, 
as It is the most imvard of all spiritual disciplines and as it establishes a 
direct contact immediately In spmtual life the most difficult of all 
lentures is to get out of touch with the normal and natural fuuctionmg of 
the dynamic process and to get hold of its Divine nature Tins unfolding 
is not normally possible and to tins end varied courses are followed The 
normal course may be effective, but it cannot help the Divine flowering 
of being and show its sublimity and beauty Saianagali (complete resigna¬ 
tion to God) has the greatest indrawn uigc and makes its transformation 
complete and our being has a iliythmic expiession and movement It 
becomes a piece of poetiy harmonic in expression, beautiful in its cadence, 
sweet and attractive in its activities In surrender we get the finest in 
spmtual love, as it gets its poise in the Divine and expression through the 
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Divine Life is held up here in the Divine and moves m the Divine and 
enjoys in the Divine , the transformation becomes complete The power 
that It throws is also Divine and it moves either in the individual or in 
society in the most musical tune and gives an idea of what actually Divine 
life IS Even when the bitterness becomes evident it transforms the 
distracted being and establishes peace in it The supernal delight, beauty, 
and power, are enthroned in the heart of the world through this And 
theiefore its importance has so greatly been upheld by Ramanuja 

To Ramanuja surrender is the essence of spiritual life and foims die 
basic spiritual discipline, for all other methods are involved in it Surrender 
gives the highest aspiration to Divine union and this is yoga It involves 
a kind of test which is the nucleus of devotion And with it comes 
knowledge in which the presence and the power of the Divinity are 
impressed on us With it descends a power from God gradually begetting 
our realization according to our aspiration It invites the dynamic Divine 
into our being and shapes our being in a way that can eventually make it 
a Divine instrument. 


MADHUSODANA SARASVATI 

Madhtisudana Sarasvatl was a great monist and did his best to logically 
establish monism in his famous Aduaitasiddhi , but in the commentary on 
the Bhagavad-Gitd he has recognized the values of different channels of life’s 
expression, such as yoga, and the analytical penetration of Samkhya 
Ultimately he thinks that the best course m the life of the Spirit is the 
cultivation of devotion, and he especially prefers iiT Kisna as the best 
emblem of the Divine, giving solace in tioubles and being the source of all 
blessedness for the soul Sri Krsna w'as to him his heart’s rest, life’s joy 
Madhusudana gives the highest place to devotion as the effective method 
of God-realization In a sentence he has expressed that those who can 
worshijD the inscrutable Un manifested, may well do so , but for him there 
IS nothing greater than the thought of surrender to SrT Krsna and nothing 
siveeter than the love of Sri Krsna. 

Madhusudana had the mystic vision and he did not confine himself 
to the analytical and the logical method to open the sheaths of being He 
jrrobed deejrer and entered into indrawn urge which reveals itself with 
iamndgali which concentiatcs itself on the Divine It is a method associated 
tvith the total being, psychic as tvell as devotional, and invites an urge from 
above which clarifies our being and reveals its Divine nature When this 
nature is revealed it passes through the different strata of our being till 
It catches the most potent urge upholding us in the creative order 
against many destructive forces and getting hold of the fine central 
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cuirent of being which gets through the finer layers of being, ultimately 
reaching the goal—the fellowship of the Divine This offers a great 
possibility of guiding our life according to Divine direction and Divine 
purjMse Nothing earthly remains in the adept, he becomes centied m the 
Divine But the highest beatitude m liberation had not been lost sight of 
by Madhusudana, who expressly wrote that concentrating on the Divine, 
the adept gets the superior satisfaction and dignity associated with the 
Divine, and finally passes into the Transcendental and becomes liberated = 

THE BHaSYA of SRIDHARA SVaMIN 

Slidhara Svamin was a commentator of the Gita He recognized that 
the alisara is behind the ivorld of creative evolutes and is ever m the state 
of unconditioned being, but beyond the conditioned and unconditioned 
being he accepted the one who is dynamically more potent and is known 
as Purusottama, ivho regulates the world order, and who permeates every¬ 
thing and IS recognized as the most essential being of everything, controller 
of everything, and master of everything. ;^ridhara regards this principle 
of Purusottama as more important, as it has the profound poise of the 
akma as well as the superioi dynamism beyond the creative dynamism of 
Nature He therefore combines in it the transcendence as well as the 
superior beatitude of bliss and power Sildhara was also anxious to con¬ 
centrate on the Divine by complete surrender He was in favour of giving 
up all duties going with the stations of life and believed sincerely that by 
forsaking these duties no sin would be incurred, for the Lord gives the 
promise of liberation from all sins to those that are concentrated in Him 

The Gita is a book of books It shows how the realization of Reality 
demands that all the forces of being are to be set m the same channel In 
the method of achievement, or sadhana, it does not leave anything outside 
It assesses the premium of every effort, every method, and shows how ulti¬ 
mately they lead to realization by explaining the different relations of the 
soul. It recognizes all methods, analytical and devotional, and finally, the ful¬ 
filment of the Divine dynamism thiough devotion Because devotion brings 
the dynamic side of our being to the forefront, and through spiritualization 
It IS transformed into a Divine current, which reveals the dynamic fulfil¬ 
ment (associated with devotion) , and transcendental wisdom, remaining 
hidden m the depth of the dynamic being, is ushered iii The Divine 
dynamism disassociates oui being from Prakrti (thus fulfilling the piomises 
of the Sarhkhya and the Patanjala) and associates it with the dynamic 
Divine, revealing the possibilities of still higher blossoming This close 


“ Madhusudana SaiasvaU on B,G , XV 18 Naiafana^ya mah\nwnam anantapaiam 
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fellowship with the dynamic Divine yields a great force which reveals the 
truth of identity—the force of expansiveness which removes the least 
distance between the seeker and the sought, so that occasionally the seeker 
has the feeling of identity with the Divine and finally realizes the 
transcendental dignity of being and not the least difference is left This 
IS the final spiritual fulfilment, and the Gita indicates it by the paths of 
yoga , if one rightly follows them, the final identity is sure to ensue The 
Gita thus shows how in the path of devotion all the spiritual possibilities 
meet, and how the different paths holding different promises in the onwatd 
journey ultimately come to the depth of stillness—a unique spiritual 
realization which is the inevitable consequence of our spiritual yearning 
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IMITATIONS OF THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA AND LATER 
GITA LO’ERATURE 

EXTliNT AND NATURE 

B esides the Blmgavad-cita, tvhtch is generally known as ‘the GUd’, 
scholars have noticed many other tracts of vaiymg lengths composed 
m verse form to which the title ‘Gita’ is given Sixteen of them are from 
(a) the Mahdbhdmta,^ twenty fiom (b) the Puianas and similar treatises, 
and four (c) found as independent works untraced to any other known epic 
01 Puiana Under the gioup maiked (a) are to be found Utathya-Gltd,^ 
Vdmadcva-Gltd,^ Rsabha-GildSadaja-Gitd,'^ Sampdka-Gitd,^^ Manki-Gltd/ 
Bodhya-Gitd,’' Vicakhnii-Gltdp Hdtlta-GitdP^ Vrtta-Gitdp'- ParaSara-Gitap^ 
Hamsa-GltaP’' Bmhuia-Gltdp'- Anu-Gltd,^’^ and Bnihmana-GitrR'^ In the 
group marked (b) are included two Kajnla-Gltdsp'' Hamsa-Gitdp^ Bhiksu- 
Gita,“ Devi-GUd^^" Ganeia-Gitd,^’^ two Brahma-Gitds,^^ Suia-Gitd,^'' three 
Yawa-Gifd<;,-^ Swa-Gitd,^^ tivo Rdma-Gltds,’^'^ Smya-Giid,^'’ and Vasisiha- 
Gitd Undei the gioup marked (c) come four works Aslduakra-Gitd, 
Avadhuta-Gltd, Uitara-Gitd, and Pandava-Gltd The names Isvara-Gitd,^^ 


The icfeiences to the Mbh 


' Mbh , XII 90 91 
' Ibid , XII 125 128 

“ Ibid , XII 170 In the Kuinbhakonam Ed 
' llnd , XII 177 
' Ibtd , XII 261 
‘ Ibid , XU 278 279 
' Ibid , XII 299 
' Ibid , XIV 1() 51 
' Bhdg , III 


guen hcic aic acco)cling to Piatap Chantha Roy’s Edition 

^Ibid , XII 92 94 


' Ibid , XII 167 

Sainyaha occins in the place ol Sampaka 
® Ibid , XII 178 
Ibid , XII 277 
■= Ibid , XII 290-298 
" Ibid , XIII S5 
Ibid , XIV_ 20-34 

25 3'1 The second one is atlubiitcd lo the Padina Puidna, but not 


found in ils Ainiidasiama I'd It is belicicd to be a iv’oih expounding mainly Hatha yoga 
and also to contain icfciciicos lo Sulisin, Jainism, and Lingaisni It ivill be nolecl that titles 
like Yama-Gltd and Brahma-GIta picscnt also diffcicnt Uacts basing the bainc talc Lo denote 
them 


"Ibtd, XI n "Ibid, XI 23 

DcvI Bhag Puuina, VI 32 40 
Gaiu’M Puuma, Krda-khanda, Chs 138 148 

'^kanda Putujia, Yajha vatbhava Uiaiida, Uttaia bitaga, Chs 1-12 and Yugavasistha, 
Nirvam-piakmnna, 173 176, respectively 

Ibid , iininediatelv following the above Gila 
iinii Puiana, III 7, Agin Pinami, III 381. and Nnimha Puidna, Ch VIII, les- 

pecLu cly 

Claiinecl to be pait of the Padina Puidna m the book ifsell, but not found in the 
Ananclasiama Ed The vvoik is published with commeuiaiies fiom bcvcial places The 
GautlTya leceiision of the Padina Puiana may be consulted loi its souice 

idhydtma Rdindynna, 3'II 5 The second one in eighteen chapLeis is said to be Iiom 
the Gillu-jhdna-vasistha lattva slnayana 

-’Consisting of five thaplcis of the haima-hdnda of the last named book 
Yogavlnislha, Niivdna puikaiana, Vltaia khaiula, Clis 39 40 
J tde, B S iankain bhlnya, II 1 14 and II 3 45 
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Han-Gita,^° and Vyasa-Glta?'- in all probability refer to the Bhagavad-Gitd 
only and no other work 

Besides the thirty-six 'Gitas’ mentioned above, theie is another class 
of composition which may be brought under the expression ‘Later Gita 
Literature’, and may be marked as (d) Some of these arc synopses and other 
glorifications of the Bhagavad-Gltd, the notable example of the former 
being the Aijunopdlikydna in the Yogavdsistha^^ and that of the latter its 
piecis in the Agni Purdna, III 380 Gltd-mdhdtmya, which eulogizes the 
merits of the Bhagavad-Gltd setting forth rewards for those who learn it 
and live ujd to its teachings, anga-nydsa (ceremonious touching of one’s own 
body with specified fingers), and kara-nydsa (finger-poses advised for conven¬ 
tional self-purification) are given in many printed editions of the Gitd as a 
preliminary for its ceremonial recitation One such Gltd-mdhdtmya m 
eighteen chapters is found in the Anandasrama Edition of the Padma 
Purdna Others are said to exist m Puranas such as Vaidha, Vdyu, and ^iva 

PROBABLE ORIGIN 

When and wherefore did all these books and tiacts arise? A tentative 
answer to this question and a short account of the teachings contained in 
these liooks arc now given Tilak, Vaidya, and other scholars say that the 
text of the Mahdbhdraia, including the Bhagavad-Gltd as we have it now, 
took shape from about the fifth to the third centuiy b c In their opinion 
the creative and speculative genius of India was in a ferment at that time , 
there was then a geneial revolt against the narrow iitualism“® of the karma- 
kdnda of the Vedas The uncpiestioning followers of the karma-kdnda (that 
part of the Veda dealing with sacrificial rites) were, for instance, charac¬ 
terized in the Gitd as avipasciiah (ignoramuses) and as persons attached to 
the unstable gunas of Nature Arjuna, the aspirant, was asked to give up 
all attachments to the three gunas, i e to overcome the dvandva (desires 
and aversions, pleasures and pains), to abandon all ivornes relating to the 
acquisition and piescrvation of material wealth, and to concentrate his 
attention on the realization of Reality (Atma-tattva) which is of eternal 
value 

All earnest and sinceie thinkeis began to ask questions of perennial 
interest as those found m the opening verse of the Sveldsvaiara Upanisad 
Different inquirers gave different tentative answers to those questions re¬ 
garding the origin, sustenance, and dissolution of the ivoiid of experience, 
and the means to overcome the miseries of the world To these may be 

‘’"MWi , XI_I SR) 10 and 348 8, 53 

T’yasa Clta means only the song of VySsa 
Yogava\i\tha, Nnvana htakaiana, Putvmdba, Glib 52 58 
A G , II 42-45 
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traced the rise and giowth of the astika daisanai (the orthodox systems of 
philosophy), the Bhagavata Agama, Piisupata Agama, and the like, and the 
nasiika darsanas (the unoithodox systems) like those of the Carvakas„ Jams, 
and Buddhists also aiose out of this cnquiiing spirit The believers acknowl¬ 
edged the authority of the Vedas m varying degrees The unbelievers 
totally denied the aiithoiity of the Vedas The Bhagavad-Gitd succeeded 
not only in co-oidinatmg and harmonizing the apparently conflicting views 
of the dstika darsanas, but also in effectively combating the unorthodox view 
of the Carvakas Chapters five to fifteen of the Bhagavad-Gita bring out 
this synthesis prominently Chapter sixteen dealing with the asuri sampad 
exposes the fallacies of the unbelievers In the Gita the non-sentient 
Prakrti or Pradhana of the Samkhya-Yoga system was assimilated into the 
fl^fim-Prakrti of Paiamesvaia (the supreme Divinity) ; and the Purusas 
were accepted as His /lara-Piakiti The Paramesvara of the Bhagamd-Gitd 
IS identified with the Isvara of the yogtns, the Bhagavat of the Bhagavatas, 
and the Brahman of the Vedantins The performance of the Vedic rites 
advocated by the Karma-Mlrnanisakas, and the ienunciation of all rites 
advocated by the Vedantins, ate also harmonized here by showing that all 
works must be done without any attachment, tvithout any expectation of 
reward, and in a spirit of dedication to the highest Deity, Paramesvara. Sri 
Sankaiacarya points out m his introduction to the Gltd-bhdsya that the 
Gttd mainly deals with two topics (1) the ultimate Reality to be realized 
and (2) the means of realizing the ultimate Reality This synthesis and 
these harmonized teachings of the Bhagavad-Giid appealed not only to the 
intellectuals, but had a wider appeal. Enlightened teacheis of the Vedic 
religion felt the necessity of propagating these teachings, which -were the 
best fitted to combat the doctrines of the Jams and the Buddhists. The 
Jams tried to claim outstanding Vedic seers like Aristanemi and Rsabha 
as their Tirthankaias They poured forth abuse on ^rl Krsna and con¬ 
tended that he was ultimately converted to Jainism The Jataka tales of 
the Buddhists narrated that SiT Rama was a previous avatma of the Buddha. 
All this insidious propaganda required strong counter-propaganda The 
expounders of the Vedic religion began, therefore, to propagate illustrative 
expositions, commentaries, and glorihcations of the Bhagavad-Gitd They 
tried their utmost to encourage and extol the understanding, observance, 
and practice of the synthetic position adopted by the Gltd, which may be 
summed up in the woids Brahrna-jndna, Vdsudeva-bhakh, and niskdma- 
karma The Mahdblmata contains brief commentaries and illustrative 
examples of most of the important \erses of the Bhagavad-Giid The various 
tracts in the Mahdbhdrata beaiing the title 'Gita’ can be held to have arisen 
in this tray 
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A GITAS IN THE MAHABHARATA ANU-GITA AND BRAHMANA-GlTA 
The longest and the most prortimcnt o£ the ‘Gitas’ m the Mahdbharata 
are the Anu-Gitd and the Brdhmana-Gltd They emphasize the pre¬ 
eminence of the Bhagavad-GiLd by saying that it is quite sufficient to enable 
one to realize the ultimate Reality Arjuna nonchalantly tells Sil Krsna 
that he has forgotten the teachings imparted to him on the field of battle 
and requests Him to repeat it once again Sri Krsna replies in a tone of 
vexation ‘O Arjuna, it is impossible even for me to restate those teachings 
entirely with the same intensity, cogency, and clarity, they are quite 
sufficient to enable one to realize the ultimate Reality I am very much 
displeased with you, for you have disappointed me by the deficiency of your 
attention and understanding ; still I shall explain the cardinal teachings 
by means of illustrative stories ’ Then follow the allegories, parables, and 
the BrTihmann-Gitd —the colloquy between the preceptor and the pupil 
The name Anii-Gita suggests that the teachings contained in it are in accord¬ 
ance with those of the Gitd The goal it sets forth is freedom from the cycle 
of birth, decay, and death Bondage arises from a sense of plurality It is 
this consciousness of plurality that causes the duality of pleasure and pain 
incidental to successive births and deaths Freedom comes 'when unity is 
realized Therefore, buddhi (understanding) must be trained, it is the 
tiainee (iisya), and the teacher (gwu) who imparts this tiaining is 
Paramesvaia 


UTATHYA-GITA AND VAMADEVA-GITA 
The text around which the Utalhya-Gltd is woven is ‘the observance 
and practice of dharma’ As this is inserted in the s\\h-paivan of the 
Mahabhdrata dealing with idja-dhaima, it dwells mainly on the right 
conduct of the king, and is like a continuous commentary on a Gita verse 
The king should not do as he pleases , he should be guided by his dharma, 
namely, the protection of his subjects The world-process is established 
in dharma, and so the king must protect dharma in all its aspects and 
should not injure it, by injuring dharma everything is ruined As dharma 
increases, the prosperity of the State increases As dhatma wanes, the king 
and his kingdom wane The king should eschew selfishness, conceit, pride, 
and anger, and all immoral traffic ivith women He should unify his 
kingdom, spend freely for public works, and for the benefit of his subjects , 
he should speak sweetly and avoid tyranny, and be clean and pure in 
moials Here the word ‘dharma’ is used m the sense of ‘rules of right 
conduct’, which must be understood and practised by all Vdmadeva-Gltd 

also dwells on the observance of idja-dharma It states that the king should 


Ibid , XVm 43 
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possess self-mastery, must be a ptendriya He should control anger , should 
avoid all empty words, and his aim should be not personal gratification, 
but the well-being of his subjects He should neither be elated by success 
nor depressed by failures Even in war he should observe dharma, for 
victory gained by fraud is no victory He should protect the good and weed 
off the wicked 


RSABHA-CITa, SADAJA-GITa, and SAMPaKA-GITA 
The first of these two emphasizes the abandonment of greed and 
avdiice Eveiy one says ‘This is mmc’, regarding the accumulated wealth 
of the world The king must control the entire wealth of his kingdom 
and use it for yajfia, work done for the good of the world in a spirit of 
detachment and dedication to God One must exalt oneself by such 
selfless work , one should not be depressed The name Sadaja-Gitd is given 
to the second piece, because it consists of the statements of six persons, the 
five Pandavas and Vidura, as to what is best for a person Vidiira says 
The rrealth of one’s self consists in wide learning, sincere and intense con¬ 
centration on the work on hand, renunciation of all selfishness, faith in 
the teachings of the Sastras and gurus, work done without attachment and 
for the good of the world, forgiveness and forbearance, a clean mind free 
from all bias and prejudice, kindness and sympathy to all beings, truthful¬ 
ness, and self-control Arjuna says' The king should concentrate his 
attention on wealth of the State, he should encourage agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, commerce, arts and crafts, and skilled labour. He should provide 
amenities for all his subjects and punish the WTcked, and also realize that 
Ignorance leads to darkness and knowledge to light Nakula and Sahadeva 
say Pre-eminence must be given to dharma, because artha and kdma will 
prosper only if dhai ma is maintained and because the ivorld will go to ruin 
if dharma is injured Bhimasena says. All the three ends, dharma, aitha, 
and kdma, must be puisued with equal importance, and no invidious 
distinction should be made among them. He reminds his brothers that 
all jreisons—be they lus, scholars, cultivators, cattle-breeders, or merchants 
—aie in their vocations actuated by desire. Yudhisthira says All beings 
subject to the continuous cycle of birth, decay, and death, desire to get 
release fiom it, but they do not undeistand what this release is and how 
It comes. Release comes only to him who is not attached to merit and 
demerit, or to dhaima, artha, and Kama, and who has freed himself from 
all dualities, who maintains a balanced mind, and ivho looks on gold and 
clay, desiie and aversion, and pleasure and pain, with indifference, and 
who does the duty allotted to him with detachment The Savrpdha-Gild 
tells that one should not be elated by successes nor depressed by failures. 
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Possession of wealth leads to pride and conceit, and loss of wealth prompts 
one to acquire it by all foul means. Renunciation verily leads to Bliss. 

manki-gita 

This treatise answers the question ‘How should a man behave, who 
wants to lead a noimal life and also attain nihsreyasa (highest good)?’ The 
aspirant must develop equanimity; he must be free from restlessness, be 
truthful, be indifferent to opulence or povcity, and cease from speculations 
(building castles in the air) The mind is full of different kinds of desires, 
It IS a wonder that it does not burst by bloating All acquisitions are los-t, 
still the mmd does not leain a lesson. The desire to accumulate wealth 
IS a worry, the loss of acquisition is worse than death , and the separa¬ 
tion from all the accumulated possessions is indescribable misery The 
man of wealth is killed by robbers , he undergoes all kinds of sufferings; 
and with all that, he persists in accumulating wealth The bucldhi must 
be fixed in yoga , the internal organ must be fixed on right knowledge , 
the mind must be fixed on Brahman; then alone will there be cessation 
from attachment Then the aspirant will say Perish all greed, avarice, 
and miseiliness. Indifference to riches or poverty, contentment and satis¬ 
faction, equanimity and truthfulness, self-control and forbearance, and 
kindness, forgiveness, and sympathy for all beings—these must develop in 
me In this state I enter Brahman as one enters a cool tank m summer, 
and attains peace and quietness This peace obtained by the disappearance 
of all desires is sixteen times more than the proverbial happiness enjoyed 
m svargaloka (heaven) I kill all my seven enemies, i e kdma (lust), krodha 
(anger), lobha (greed), moha (delusion), and mada (intoxication), mdtsarya 
(carping spirit), and ahankdra (egoism), and enter the indestructible world 
of Brahman and rule there like a king Manki developed this mentality 
and renounced all desires and attained the bliss of Brahman. 

BODHYA-GITA. VICAKHNU GITA, AND HARITA-GITA 

The Bodhya-Gitd^^ gives examples of persons who gave up desiie and 
attained bliss' Janaka the king, Pingala the courtesan, Kiirara the bird, 
the serpent, the Saranga, the archer, and the maiden Janaka says that 
though Mithila (his capital city) may burn, nothing belonging to him 
burns Pingala says that she has become indifferent whether a lover comes 
or not and that she sleeps well The bird throws off the carrion, and it is 
not therefore pursued by the kite The serpent does not care to build 
houses The Saianga lives without hunting any creature The archer 


” SirailaiUy ol tins Gila with Bhag ^ XI is notewoithy 
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intent on his marks does not caie for the king passing by The maiden 
pounds the rice tvithout attracting anybody, because she breaks all her 
jingling bangles Vicakhnu-Gita condemns the killing of animals under 
the pretence of yajna Yajna is really Visnu , and He has to be worshipped 
tvith milk and flowers The eating of flesh and fish and the drinking of 
alcoholic liquois are not countenanced by the Vedas, Haritci-Gita contains 
the rules of conduct to be observed by sannyasins They should abandon 
all desires and be free from fear of all sorts They should not look at the 
faults of otheis nor speak of them, they should not injure any being, or 
enteitain hatred for anyone They should quietly endure all hardships, 
mental oi physical, and remain unaffected by praise, censure, abuse, or 
insult, they should bless their oppressors and use sweet words to them ; 
they should never make any bitter or caustic remarks Sannyasins should 
not allow themselves to be invited to dinner, or to be honoured in any 
ivay, they should not expect sweet articles of food, or blame any food given 
to them cooked or uncooked , they should be satisfied 'with a small quantity 
of any kind of food, and must always appear cheerful and contented, mild 
and self-controlled, and they must maintain silence and equanimity. 
Sannyasins should not live in any house, or keep company with otheis 
Ensuung safety to all living beings, one goes out of his house as a 
sannyasm and enters the world of light freed from all limitations 

VRTRAGITa, PARASARA-GITA, AND HAmSA GITA 

One sees all beings whirled in the cycle of samsaia, enjoying pleasures 
and suffering miseries in accordance with their good and bad deeds What 
IS the cause of all this? The answer is The Jiva attains its eternal and 
permanent state only by gaming the knowledge of the tatlva (Reality) and 
mahatmya (glory) of Visnu by the practice of sense-control This is the 
theme of the Vrtra-Giia. I’he central question of the Parasam-GJta is, 
‘What leads to the highest goal?’ The answer is, 'Dharma leads to molisa’ 
In order to practise dharma the mind must be made pure, powerful, and 
steady by associating always with good men and noticing only the good 
points In this connection, the famous chariot allegory of the Katha 
Upanisad is discussed The mind purified, strengthened, and made one- 
pomled, realizes the immanent Atman and experiences oneness with the 
Brahman A resume of the dharmas of the various uarnas and dhamas 
also IS found here It is tellingly emphasized that all extiernes must be 
avoided and that instead of a long laborious course, short pithy courses 
must be pursued v\nth intensity and sincerity Hamsa-Gitd teaches the 

“•CL BG, XIII 12 27 and XVIII 46 6S and Bhag, VI 7 17, 
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necessity of developing the qualities of truthfulness, self-control, forbear¬ 
ance, and forgiveness in order to get a firm giasp of the nature of the 
ultimate Reality These qualities, when developed, will break all bonds 
and barriers, and will place the aspirant above all temptations He must 
avoid all bitter and caustic words and cruel actions, and control the urges 
of the five organs, speech, hand, feet, anus, and the generative organ 
The most pithy verse here states ‘The secret doctrine of the Upanisads 
IS satya (ultimate Truth), Mtya leads to self-control, self-control leads to 
moksa 


B GITAS IN THE PURANAS 

The Vedic religion expounds the goal and the means ; the goal is 
tattva-jnana, knowledge of the Reality, which is expounded in the ]nana- 
handa, while the means to it is expounded in the updsand-kdnda and the 
kaima-kdnda In expounding the dharma taught by the Vedas, the 
preceptors sought to co-ordinate and harmonize all the texts and to resolve 
the apparent contradictions in them This is known as the synthetic 
method (ekavdkyatd or samanvaya) In the Karma-Mimamsd the texts of 
the kaima-kdnda are sought to be co-ordinated and harnlomzed In the 
&dnraka-Mlmdmsd the texts of the jiidna-kanda are sought to be co¬ 
ordinated, harmonized, and explained.' The theory about the goal and the 
practice laid down for its attainment must also be harmonized with each 
other The Upanisads and the Sdnraka-Sutras lay greater emphasis on 
taitvajfidna The Bhagavad-Gitd, further emphasizes the practice of the 
means of attainment. Freedom from bondage comes only to him who in 
his daily life sincerely practises” niskdma-karma enunciated by §ii Krsna, 
which demands unbounded prema-bhakti (loving devotion) to Paramesvara. 
Tattua-jfidna and Paramesvara-bhakti must therefore exist together and 
work together for their mutual development and final consummation Any 
system of religious philosophy which does not bestow equal importance on 
both these branches will be defective The Bhdgavata Purdna?^ brings 
out this point prominently by saying The practice of dharma generates 
bhakti, bhakti generates vairdgya (dispassion), these two togethei generate 
■jhdna, and all the three must function jointly to enable the sadhaka to 
realize, integrally and differentially, the Reality called Brahman, Param- 
atman,_ and BhagavaE Sri Sankaracarya propounded the Advaita system 
establishing the synthetic unity of the Prasthdna-tiaya (the triple founda¬ 
tion of Vedanta) by applying the synthetic method to it and harmonizing 
the teachings contained therein To bring out this harmony prominently. 
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he had to bring the Bhagavad^Gifa to the forefront and glorify it as a work 
of great authoiity, as weighty as the Upanrsads and the Sariraka-Sutras All 
the gieat spiritual pieceptors who appeared after him followed his 
example and adopted the same method Visistadvaita, Dvaitaj Suddha- 
dvaita, Bhedabhedadvaita—all sought the sanction of the Bhagavad-Gita 
All of them sought to establish that the Bhagcivad-Glta supported their 
jraiticular doctiine When they could not directly get the sanction of the 
Bhagavad-Gitd, they composed Gitas to fit their cults by imitating the 
Bhagavad-Glta, or copying from it without acknowledgement Such are 
Rama-Gita, Sutya-Glia, Ganeia-Gita, Devl-Gita, Siva-Glta, and the like 
Just as the Bhagavad-Gitd speaks of Vasudeva’’* as Paramesvara, the other 
Gitas speak of Rama, Suiya, Ganapati, the Goddess, Siva, and the like, as 
the highest Deity according to then predilections 

THE GITAS FOUND IN THE BHAGAVATA PURaNA 
Kalnla-Gitd introduces the conception of Isvara (the supreme Being) 
into the Samkhya system, which does not accept the Isvara or God The 
keynote of this Gita is that freedom flora transmigration can be attained 
only by the realization of the ultimate Reality, designated as Purusottama, 
Bhagavat, and Vasudeva, by intense bhakti, vairdgya, and piana Its author 
Kapila IS claimed to be an incarnation, who came with the object of teaching 
Self-knowledge to all men and women. Emphasis is laid on the point that 
the mind engrossed in the gunas causes bondage and in union with the 
supreme Being leads to freedom In the Rudra-Gitd, Rudra initiates the 
sons of Pracinabarliis called the Pracetas into the doctrine of loving 
devotion to Vasudeva. He expounds the great dictum Tat-tvam-asi 
(Thou art That) and stresses the peifoimance of works in accordance to the 
duties of the caste and orders of life for generating mental purity and 
intense devotion to the Loid, Vasudeva, for realizing the ultimate Reality 
enunciated by the said mahdvdkya It is an attempt to bridge the gulf 
separating the Vaisnavas from the Saivas Hamsa-Gitd is Sri Krsna’s state¬ 
ment to Uddhava of the doctrine which Vasudeva gave to Sanaka and 
otheis, expounding the dictum So’ham —I am That. The Jivatman and 
Paianiatman are different from the five sheaths These five sheaths arise 
by the various mteiactions of Prakrti, its gunas, and the mind in the states 
of irakmg, dreaming, and dreamless sleep To realize the ultimate Reality, 
the Pfakrti and its interactions must be clearly distinguished from the 
actionless, changeless, eternal Atman, the Atman must be meditated upon 
with supieme puiity and bhakti The Bhiksu-Gitd contains Sii Krsna’s 
teachings to Uddhava to illustrate the tiuism that ‘wealth leads to misery’ 
” G , VII 19 and VIII 27 
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{arihani anartham) A Brahmana who follo^vecl a profession, unlawful to 
him and amassed great wealth by fiaud, theft, and other foul means, and 
did not put It to any good use, alienated everybody by his miserliness and 
became miserable He in his old ago realized the tiuth and exclaimed 
‘Alas' How much tune and energy have I wasted in accjuiring all these 
perishable articles, in safeguaiding them, and finally in mourning over their 
loss, if all this mis-spent energy had been spent m acquiring the imperish¬ 
able One, Vasudeva, how gieat would have been my gam!’ 

THE DEVI-GITa, GANEsAGITA, ANO SIVA-CU I'A 

These are imitations of the BIiagauad-Glta, closely following it m 
scheme, foim, substance, and language They aim to give a solution of 
the riddle of the round of births (samsdia), with all its sorrows and miseries, 
and they also describe the eager yearning of souls m bondage to overcome 
these miseries All these Gitas contain descriptions of the Vision of 
Umveisal foim of the Deity similar to that found in the Bhagavad-Gltd 
These Gitas ask questions about the cause of bondage and misery, and the 
way to icmove them , they are answered more or less m the same fashion, 
in the light of the Advaita Vedanta, as expounded by Sri ^ankaracarya All 
of them refer to the piana-hay ma-samuccaya-vada (the theory of combining 
pure Knowledge with rituals) refuted by Sri Sahkaracarya in his bhasyas 
and reject it as unsound and opposed to reason. Birth, decay and death, 
and pleasure and pain, incidental to samsdra are experienced as real only 
by reason of mdyd (nescience) and adhydsa (misapprehension) The re¬ 
moval of this nescience is freedom, the only means to winch is pima, the 
realization of the ultimate Reality, and it _ can be developed only by 
mskdma-karma, bhakti, and yoga 

The Devl-Giid is a dialogue in nine chapters between Devi Parvatl 
and her father Himavat. The Goddess asked Himavat to equate and 
identify I, you, and He, then to transcend the personal and realize the 
impel sonal Himavat was puzzled, and asked the Goddess to explain how 
this could be done She, m reply, propounds to him the Advaita doctrine 
as expounded by :§rT Sankaracarya, and tells him that the Advaita experience 
can be obtained only by meditation on the Upanisad texts like Tattvamasi 
Such meditation and realization are possible only to the strong and the 
pine m mind To develop that degree of mental strength and purity, 
good and pure works according to the caste and orders of life must be 
peiformed without selfishness, attachment, and expectation of any reward, 
and in a spirit of dedication to the Goddess This is the gist of the first 
chapter of the book The othci chapters deal with the universal form of 
the Goddess, meditation on the major texts of the Upamsads, astdnga-yoga, 
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the yogas of jnana, karma, and bhaktt, location of the temples dedicated 
to the Goddess and Her Vedic and Tantric woiship The Ganeia-Gita is 
a dialogue in eleven chapteis between King Varenya and Ganesa Vaienya 
asks, ‘what is yoga}' Ganesa answers that yoga is the realization of the 
fundamental unity underlying the appaient diversities of the world of 
experience. Real yoga consists in apprehending the identity of Brahma, 
Visnu, Mahesvara and otheis with Ganesa, who is the ultimate Reality 
The iSwa-Gild consists of sixteen chapters The first chapter recites 
the guni-parampard (the succession of teachers). Chapters two and three 
stage how Sage Agastya initiated Sri Rama into Siva-dlksd Chapters four 
to sixteen foim a dialogue between SrT Rama and his chosen Deity Siva 
Agastya asks him ivhat he is sorrowing over, the body called Sita or the 
Jiva-Slta If It IS the body that he is soirowing over, he must see that the 
body IS made up of perishable substances , so there is no point in sorrowing 
ovei that which must of necessity peiish If it is the Jiva, he must realize 
that the Jiva is identical with the eternal and imperishable Brahman, and 
so there is no point in sorrowing over it, being eternal Agastya thus 
piopounds to SiT Rama the Advaita Vedanta doctrine as expounded by 
^il Saiikaiacaiya SiT Rama asks Agastya how he is to disbelieve the 
univcise of actual experience Agastya then initiates i§rl Rama into Siva- 
dlksd and advises him to propitiate Siva and to get from Siva the solution 
of the pioblem Chapters four and five state hotv Sri Rama worships ^iva 
and gets a vision of the origin, sustenance, and destiuction of this empirical 
univeise, that he has already killed Ravana and other evil-doers, or in other 
words the evil-doers have been killed by their own evil-domgs, and that 
Sii Rama can easily kill Ravana by being the proximate cause (niinittay” 
of It Sri Rama then asks how this foim of Uma-Mahesvara can be the 
ultimate Reality Siva quotes seveial Upanisadic texts and retails more 
or less the vibhiitis given in chapters nine and ten of the Bhagavad-Gltd. 
This IS the subject of chapter six, and the next one describes the universal 
foim of ^iva as seen by Sri Rama Sri Rama’s praise of Siva sounds like 
Arjuna’s praise of Sri Krsna In chapter eight ^iva answers how the 
bodies of creatures are developed. Chapter nine deals with the physiology 
{bhuta hhautika) and psychology (citta caituka) of the human body. 
Chapter ten deals with the svaiTipa, intrinsic nature, of the Jiva The 
details given are m consonance with the teachings of Advaita Vedanta , 
the individual soul is really the same as Brahman, and transcends the senses 
and the intellect. When it is joined to upddhis (conditioning factors), it 
is called Jiva ; when theie is no upddht, it is Brahman Chapter eleven 
deals WTth the journey of the conditioned Jiva after death, taking either 
R G , XI 33 
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of the two paths beginning with the flame or with smoke, leading respec¬ 
tively to gradual liberation or return to this earth through candraloka, 
the world of the moon Chapter twelve says that the worship of Siva has 
to be done both as the supreme Deity and as sarvdntarydmm (the immanent 
Deity) ““ Chapter eight speaks of the nature of mukti, and its kinds 
sdlokya (residence in the same spheie), sdmtpya (proximity), sarupya (simi¬ 
larity m form), and sdyujya (unity) ate then explained The final conclu¬ 
sion IS that real mukii is the realization of the ultimate Reality, attained 
only by jndna Chapter fourteen speaks of the five sheaths and explains 
how they have to be differentiated, subordinated to, and distinguished 
from, the Atman by discrimination and dispassion The chariot allegory 
of the Katha Upamsad is here referred to Chapter fifteen explains the 
essentials of bhakLi Chapter sixteen describes the adhikdrin (person eoin- 
petent) to learn and practise these teachings 

BRAHMA-GITA, SuTA-GiTA, YAMA GITA 

The first two of these are found in the Skanda Pwdna and are not 
modelled on the Bhagauad-Gltd. They treat about the ultimate Reality 
styled as 5iva, the One without a second (Advaita) The three Yama-Gllds 
glorify Visnu and give details of His updsand and pu]d (internal and 
external worship) They remind us of the story of Ajamila m the 
Bhdgavaia, Book Six, in so far as they refer to the orders issued by the god 
of Death to his servants, that they should not molest votaries pf Visnu. 
These Gltds encourage fearlessness in the face of death, such fearlessness 
IS called mukli Vimu-bhakli thus leads to fearlessness and mukti This 
raises the question, ‘What is Vnnu-bhakii}’ A person with a strong, pure, 
and well-balanced mind, who never thinks, speaks, or does evil or injury 
to another, who is kind and sympathetic to all, and who steadily performs 
all the duties of his caste and order of life is a Vium-bhakta But a person 
who IS selfish, who covets the wealth and women of others, who causes 
injury to others to gain his selfish ends, who kills without mercy, who is 
envious, who does no good turn to his neighbours, and whose mind is 
always full of foul thoughts, does not find favoui with the Deity, Janardana 
The other Kapila-Gita deals with Hatha-yoga mainly, and it appears to be 
post-Tslamic 


RAMA-GITA 

The Rama-Gitd of the Adhydtma Rdmdyana propounds the perennial 
philosophy of Advaita Vedanta as expounded by SrT ^ankaracarya, stressing 
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Brahman (here equated with Sri Rama) as the absolute Reality, nescience 
as the root of transmigratory existence, and knowledge born of the text 
‘That Thou art’ as the only means of dispelling bondage and nescience, 
and pi escribes purity of mind as the condition for the rise of such knowl¬ 
edge, nirguna upasana (formless meditation) as a means of nituddha- 
samadhi (unperturbed absorption), which establishes one in the identity 
with the Absolute, and devout service and woiship of Sri Rama till one is 
rendcied fit for that. The Rdma-Gita of the Guru-pidna-vasistha-tattva- 
smdyana is a very long text consisting of about a thousand slokas in 
eighteen chapters It is in the form of a dialogue between the aspirant 
Haiiumat and ^ri Rama The perennial philosophy taught herein is 
anubhava-advaiia, which accepts -judna-kaima-samuccaya and maintains that 
a peison must peiform the duties pertaining to his caste and order of life 
Without attachment and without expectation of any reward and in a spirit 
of dedication to Paiamesvaia, even after he has well experienced the 
ultimate Reality (i.e after his attaining illumination— samyag-jndna). 
According to the Advaita view of ^ri Saiikaiacarya, a person who has 
tianscended the body idea {dehalma-bhdva), and therefore not afEected by 
pleasure and pain, is a fwanmukta (liberated in life) His working ofE of 
his prdrabdha-karma (momentum of fructifying deeds) with his living body 
does not mterfeie with his muktt , he is not drawn back into samsara But 
according to the second Rdma-GJtd, a jivanmukta is not a real mukta 
Real mukti is attained only after the falling off of the physical body and 
attainment of purna-]ndna (perfect illuinmation) This Rdma-Gltd main¬ 
tains that till videhamiihli (final release) is attained pidna, upasana, and 
karma must go jointly He who eschews one or the other will fall off 
from the path The Guru-pldna-vasistha refers to the ^aiva and Vaisnava 
vaiieties of Visistadvaita Chapter one introduces to us Ayodhya, Sri 
Rama’s crystal hall and throne, allegoiically made up of huti-vdkyas, 
maharsis, and vidyds Sii Rama is there represented with conch, discus, 
and mace like Vasudeva He is in niruddha-saniddhi He comes down to 
vyuttkdna-samddhi There Hanuniat secs him, who requests him to explain 
the Impersonal Parabrahman. This is the mam question. In chapter two 
Sri Rama answers that the Impersonal Parabrahman can be realized only 
bv an aspirant meditating on the veda-vdkyas (scriptural sentences) By 
meditating on the teachings of even one of the Upamsads, the Mandukya, 
one attains mukti—pvanmukti first and then videhamukti The Upani- 
sadic teachings about the Impersonal Absolute should be taught only to 
dear obedient sons, deroted disciples, or bhaktas, and not to atheists and 
evil-doeis Chapter thtee says that mere learning of the Upanisadic texts 
IS not sufficient, but it must be accompanied by loving meditation on the 
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sat-cit-ananda aspect o£ the Parabrahman with the aid of the Upanisadic 
texts. Chapters four and five explain in detail jlvanmukti through 
samyag-jndna and videhamukti through purna-jndna Chapter six stresses 
the importance of the absolute eradication of all vdsands (latent disposi¬ 
tions) Chapter eight explains the seven steps in the process of spiritual 
advancement, viz iubheccha (spiritual eagerness), vicdrana (contemplation), 
tanumdnasi (attenuation of the mind stuff), sattvdpatti (attainment of 
peace), andsakti (detachment), padartha-bhdvand (conception of Truth), 
and tufiya (the fourth state of the Self) The nature of samddht, 
savikalpaka and nnrvikalpaka, is also explained here Savtkalpaka type of 
samddhi is either drsydnuviddha (attached to the mind stuff) or iabdanu- 
viddha (attached to the Upanisadic texts prescribed for meditation) 
Sabddvuviddha is also called samprajnata Nirvikalpaka is called 
asamprajndta It falls into three stages (a) mhsankalpa, (b) nirvitarha and 
(c) nirvdsana Chapter nine details the various dharmas and dedras (pre¬ 
scribed practices) of the castes and orders of life, and stresses the extreme 
necessity of following and observing them till death Chapter ten explains 
the nature and functions of the sancita (accumulated), dgdmin (prospective), 
and prdrabdha (fructifying) varieties of karmas (actions productive of 
results) Chapter eleven explains the various types of aspirants according 
to their inherent dispositions Chapter twelve contains a description of 
^ri Rama’s universal form Chapter thirteen explains the 256 mantras 
of the Pranava Chapter fourteen sets forth the four great dictums of the 
four Vedas and explains them Chapter fifteen discusses the subject of 
the nava-cakras (yogic centres in the body) Chapter sixteen examines the 
efficacy of the siddhis (miraculous attainments mentioned by yogins), and 
condemns the desire to attain them as they are all obstructions in the path 
of mukti—Samddhau upasarga"^^ Chapter seventeen explains the vidyds 
(1) Satya-vidyd, (2) Dahara-vtdyd, (3) Vaisvdnara-vidyd, (4) Pancdgni-vidyd, 
(5) SodasakaM-vidyd, (6) Udgltha-vidyd, (7) Sdndilya-vtdyd, (8) Purusa-vidyd, 
(9) Paryanka-vidyd, (10) Aksara-vidyd, (11) Sarhvarga-vidyd, (12) Madhu- 
vidyd, (13) Frcina-vidyd, (14) Upakosala-vtdyd, (15) Sad-vidyd, and (16) 
Bhumd-vidyd Chapter eighteen contains a synopsis of the whole work 

SORYA-GITA 

The teachings of the Surya-Gitd are similar to those of the Rdma-Gitd 
Whereas in the Rdma-Gitd the Immanent Divine is Rama, here it is Siva; 
the philosophy taught is thus Sivadvaita. Mukti is attained by the com¬ 
bined practice of jndna, karma, and updsand He who abandons one or 
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Other of these will fall off fiom the path. It makes mention of 5aiva and 
Vaisnava Vii^istadvaita The first two chapters of the rvork are introductory. 
Brahma asks Daksinamurti (Siva facing south as teacher of supreme knowl¬ 
edge) to explain how this world of sense-expeiience has come out of the 
supersensual, impersonal First Cause, Brahman Daksinamurti repro¬ 
duces the dialogue between Aruna and Surya Aruna asks Suiya to explain 
to him the evolution as well as the involution of this universe of experience. 
The answer shortly is this’ The Universe of expeiience or samsara is the 
result of the deeds of the Jiva The vyavaharika-samsann (the empirical 
transmigratory soul) is the Jiva who performs good and bad actions The 
prdtibhdsika-ianisann (the apparent transmigratory soul) is Isvara The 
Paiabrahman who is the ultimate cause of these samsmins and their samsara 
IS asamsdnn (has no samsara) Good and bad actions are actuated by good 
and bad vdsands (tendencies) and samskdras (impressions) As long as 
deeds are peiformed, the samsara will persist for the doer, and they are of 
five kinds (1) Tdntnka, (2) Paurdmka, (3) Smdrta, (4) Vaidika, and (5) 
Aupanisada By leaving olT the first four kinds and by performing only 
the last vaiiety called updsand, the aspirant develops Aupanisada-yhdna 
Thus karma, updsand, and jndna must go together Chapter three explains 
the svarupa (real nature) of the immanent Siva (in Surya) as satyam- 
jndnam-anantam, and gives all the mtya-vihhutis (eternal attributes) of 
^iva Chapter four explains diva’s lild-vibhutts (playful attributes) Chapter 
five explains the attributes of the karml-^restha, which is analogous to those 
of the sthitapra]na in the Gltdd* 

The Brahma-Gitd and Vasistha-Gltd of the Yogavdsistlia are both 
expositions of Advaita Vedanta. They are couched m the form of ques¬ 
tions by Sri Rama and ansis^ered by Vasistha The main question is, ‘How 
can this sensual woild of experience be identical with the supersensual 
Brahman?’ The answer is Advaita-realization as expounded m the 
Upanisads 


D THE INDEPENDENT GITAS 

The Astdvaha-Gitd, in twenty-one chapters, is a dialogue between 
Astavakra and Janaka of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad It concerns itself 
with the one question, ‘How to attain freedom from samsd.ra?' The answer 
IS that freedom comes only with the realization of the ultimate non-dual 
Reality If anybody wants to be free from birth, decay, and death, he 
must fiist eschew all evil and develop good qualities like universal kind¬ 
ness and friendliness He must meditate on the Atman, the One without 
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a second, with the aid of the neti-neti-udeia, the doctrine of negating what 
ft IS not It means that this phenomenal world of experience is not 
absolutely real, that behind it is the ultimate Reality, and that the ultimate 
Reality is the basis of this ap 2 oarent reality of the phenomenal world The 
last cha^oter is a short subject-index The Avadhuta-Gita is the ecstatic 
song of an Avadliuta who realized the ultimate Reality. This Avadhtita 
IS said to be Dattatreya According to the Bhngavata Purdna, Dattatreya is 
an avatdra of Visnu, the son of Atri and Anasuya Liteially, the word 
Avadhuta means ‘one who has shaken off all his appendages’—an ati- 
varndsramin or a sannydsin The treatise consists of eight chapters. 
Chapters one to seven describe the ecstatic experience of the Avadhuta 
concerning the ultimate Reality The eighth chapter explains the signifi¬ 
cance of the four syllables of the word, i e. a, va, dhu, ta A means free 
from all desires and passions ; all-pure and moored m Ananda , va means 
free from all vdsands , dhu means the purified mind, though the body is 
covered with dust, ta means fixed in Tat after being freed from ahavikdia. 
This Gltd emphasizes the necessity to overcome the sex-idea and sex- 
impulse The Uttara-Gitd is a short treatise m three chapters. The first 
chapter begins with the question of Arjuna to Sri Krsna, ‘How to obtain 
Brahma-'jhdna by which one becomes immediately free fiom iamsara} How 
to know the Brahman, which is One, undivided, unknowable, unpredictable, 
unlimited, beginningless and endless?’ The rest of the book consists of 
Sri Kisna’s answer It stiesses the supreme necessity of Visnii-bhakti, 
vairdgya, and yogdbhydsa along with Upanisadic jhdna Everything pertain¬ 
ing to the tongue and sex must be controlled and renounced. With the 
aid of bhakti, vairdgya, and yoga, jhdna can be realized by constant medi¬ 
tation on Tat, which transcends all pluralities and predicates and attributes 
—the Brahman immanent m all. The Pdndava-Gitd consists of a number 
of laudatory stanzas by a number of Bhagavatas It extols bhakti and 
prn[)atti (undivided devotion and unqualified surrender) to Visnu as the 
most effective means to attain freedom from transmigratory existence. 
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M YTHOI^OGY is very aptly desciibed as the language of the primitive 
What the early man failed to express satisfactorily through the medium 
of words, he tried to express through the medium of mythological concepts 
In their primary form, therefore, myths cannot be said to be the result of 
poetic invention in the sense which these words now bear If philosophy 
attempts to discover the ultimate truth, mythology must be said to represent 
the human effort to attain at least to the penultimate truth, of which all 
experience is the temporal reflection As a matter of fact, it is possible to 
psycho-analyse, so to say, a people by means of a critical study of its 
mythology ^ Through their numerous legends of cosmogony, of gods, and 
of heroes, the Indians have given expression—fuller and finer than any 
other people in the world—to their beliefs, ideals, and traditions. 

Early Vedic Mythology In the absence of any literature belonging 
to the pre-Vedic period we cannot make any statement regarding the mytho¬ 
logical concepts which were then prevalent Considering that the Vedic 
lehgion IS a growth of many centuries and has been elaborated by the fertile 
and subtle brains of a number of generations of active people, it becomes 
quite understandable that it should defy any attempt at a sweeping definition 
in one word What is true of Vedic religion is equally true of Vedic mythol¬ 
ogy, for, in the concept of Indian religion, particularly Vedic religion, the 
elements of religion, mythology, and magic, are inextricably interlaced It 
has been suggested that the early Vedic religion is ‘Naturalism’ pure and 
simple , and Vedic mythology can be studied in its proper perspective only 
on the background of the history of the development of human thought 
as a whole It must be emphasized that Vedic mythology is essentially an 
evolutionary mythology It has reacted to the many vicissitudes in the life 
of the Vedic Indians, and, with each vicissitude, new elements have been 
introduced into the personality of a Vcclic god It is this dynamic process 
that has been responsible for the complex character of Vedic gods It is, 
however, not altogether impossible, through a critical study of Vedic 
literature with the aid of comparative philology, comparative mythology, 
and anthropology, to determine, on the one hand, the order in which 
particular gods have, at different stages, dominated Vedic mythology, and, 
on the other, to fix the priority of the various elements in the personality 
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of an individual god and thus to present, as it were, a picture of his ‘be¬ 
coming’ Vedic mythology, as we know it from the Rg-Veda, is clearly 
dominated by the personality of Indra. But, taking into account the facts 
of anthropology, comparative mythology, and the history of the Vedic 
Indians, one may safely conclude that this could not obviously have been 
the original state of things Similarly, in post-Vedic mythology Indra has not 
retained his position as the supreme god in the Indian pantheon And 
It IS possible to discover, in the Vedic literature itself, the beginnings of 
this significant mythological event 

Asura Vaiuna. In one of the earliest stages in the development of his 
religious thought, the Vedic Aryan, like his Aryan cousins, was deeply struck 
by the vastness and brilliance of nature. He must have soon discovered 
that this nature is not chaotic or unplanned Its various phenomena are 
strictly icgulated and contiolled even to the minutest detail In short, they 
present a picture of ‘cosmos’ Consequently, an attempt was made to solve 
the mystery of this cosmos And the mythological outcome of this attempt 
was the concept of Asura Varuna “ It ivas imagined that the secret of the 
regular and planned working of the various phenomena of nature, big and 
small, lay in the fact that everything in this cosmos was bound down and 
thus controlled by a great sovereign lord. Philologically the ivord ‘vayuna’ 
is derived from the root vr, meaning ‘to bind’ Varuna is said to have been 
enabled to accomplish this mighty feat, because, as the Vedic Indian 
explained in the light of his own primitive thought, Varuna possessed, in 
the highest possible degree, the universal magic potence-fluid, the asu (lit, 
life) In other words, Varuna was Asuia, the possessor of asu par excellence 
He is thus the universal sovereign, the samid], who, from his watery abode, 
enforces and maintains the cosmic law, yta 

The emergence of the mythological concept of Varuna and his cosmic 
law yta indeed represents an event of great significance in the history of 
the development of Vedic thought as a whole In course of time an entire, 
distinct, and almost independent mythology came to be built up on the 
foundation of the magic-cosmic concept of bondage The Vedic ideas and 
allusions relating to Vaiuna, Mitra, Adityas, and Aditi, can be best under¬ 
stood only on such an assumption Anthropologically, the mythical con¬ 
cepts of Dyaus and Varuna fit in very well with the general thought-pattern 
of a people in whose life nature was still a force majeure The early Vedic 
Aryans inevitably emphasized the cosmic view of the world with all its 
implications From the historical point of view, the concept of the cosmos 
and us magician-i tiler, the gyeat Asura, seems to have been evolved by the 

= DandeLar, ‘Asura Varuna’. ABORT, XXI pp 157-Dl 
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ancestors of the Vedic Indians and thetr Iranian cousins—that is to say, by 
the people who are specifically called the Aryans—when they lived together, 
most probably, in their secondary ‘Urheimat’ (original home) in the Balkh 
legion The very process of the evolution of what may be called the Varuna- 
rehgion, as indicated above, will explain why not many mythological legends 
have been associated with the Vedic divinities, Vaxuna, Mitra, Adityas, 
and Aditi 

Indra: From among the common stock of the Aryans responsible for 
the concept of Asura Varuna, some ambitious warlike tribes headed towards 
India, victoriously fighting their way to the land of the seven rivers No 
longer content with the cosmic religion of Varuna and rta, they were in 
need of a new religion which would suit their new life and activities Their 
adoration was, therefore, gradually transferred from the more or less distant 
and abstract magician-ruler of the cosmos to the more ‘real’ hero who led 
them in their glorious battles, namely, Indra It was then but the natural 
next step that this ‘hero’ should be made a ‘god’ The major portion of 
the Rg-Veda obviously concerns itself with this stage in the evolution of 
Vedic religious thought Indra was universally recognized by the Vedic 
Indians as their national war-god, and so he dominated the entire Vedic 
mythology Incidentally it may be pointed out that, on such an assump¬ 
tion, the so-called schism between the Vedic and the ancient Iranian reli¬ 
gions becomes historically quite intelligible. 

The character of Indra as the national war-god necessarily resulted in 
the growth of a large number of myths pertaining to that god. The basic 
form of these myths is represented by India’s successful encounter with 
the demon, Vrtra, and his releasing of the imprisoned cows, waters, oi light 
In course of time every ivarlike act and every conceivable supei human 
exploit came to be attributed to Indra. He was also regarded as the rain- 
god, iyIio, by means of his thunderbolt, shattered the cloud-demon, Vrtra, 
and thus caused the ram to showei He thus easily superseded the original 
Aryan rain-god, Trita Aptya Attempts arc also made to see in Indra the 
sun-god overpowering the winter-demon. The fact that the nature-myths 
associated with the Vedic Indra are the result of a conscious superimposi- 
tion of naturalism on the original heroic chaiacter of that god becomes 
obvious to any critical student of the Rg-Veda Indeed, such superimposi- 
tion of naturalism is a common mythological phenomenon and is clearly 
seen in respect of several Vedic gods Another mythological trend which 
was assimilated with the concept of the Vedic Indra came from the common 
stock of legends, upon which, as a matter of fact, the mythologies of several 
peoples in the world have freely drawn It is the legend of the mytlncal 
hero and the dragon Vrtra, the original representative leader of the foes 
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of the Vedic Indians—and later regarded as the cloud-demon, or winter- 
demon, or the demon of darkness—thus often figures as a terrible dragon, 
ahi, lurching dangerously among the watcis. 

Mythology connected with Indra tended to become richer and richer 
by associating him with Soma, Maruts, etc. Soma, an intoxicating drink 
prepaicd fiom a plant believed to have hailed from the Mujavat mountain, 
played the central role m the religious iites of the Aryans in their common 
abode in the Balkh region, adjoining the Mujavat With the rise of the 
Indra-rchgion, however, in keejnng with the common mythological idea, 
a kindly but impulsive wai-god accomplishing super-human feats under the 
influence of an intoxicating drink, personified as a god, Soma came to 
be associated with Indra The original character of the Maruts, chief 
among Indra’s personal attendants, is vague and shadowy in early Vedic 
litcratuie That the Maruts were originally messengers of death would 
appear from the name Marut (derived from V mar, to die) and from their 
association ivith the oiiginal god of death, Riidia The well-organized 
solcheilike group of Maruts caught the fancy of the Vedic poets, who 
connected them with the tvar-god Indra With Indra’s emergence as rain- 
god, the Maiuts correspondingly became the storm-gods 

Asvins. As in the case of Indra, the origin of the concept of Alvins, 
the divine twins frequently celebrated in the Vedas as the miracle-working 
helpers of humanity, is to be sought m some heal’ human heroes In 
course of the development of Indian mythology, such historical individuals 
often tended to become tiansformed into ‘institutions’ and became mythical 
in character Accordingly, every miraculous act of help came to be assigned 
to the mythical Asvins, and a rich crop of mythological legends grew 
aiound them. The Asvins figure as rescuers of Atri from the fiery pit, 
rejuvenatois of the decrepit Cyavana, saviouis of Bhujyu from drowning 
in the mid-ocean, suppliers of an iron leg to the crippled Vispala, etc. 
Legends of more or less similar character evolved round the personality 
of the three divine aitisaiis, the Rbhus 

Agni. Agm, the Vedic fire-god, who stands next m importance to 
Indra, is essentially a domestic divinity—a divinity which brings the 
woild of man closer to the world of gods He is variously described as the 
priest, the mouth or the messenger of gods, and the carrier of the oblations 
offeied to them. Out of this simple cult of fire, partly by combining it 
with the various soma rites and partly by complicating it with the addition 
of several elements of what Oldenberg very aptly calls ‘prcscientific 
science’," the Vedic priests later on developed a very complex and elaborate 
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System o£ ritual The early Vedic myths, however, relate mainly to the 
production, disappearance, and rediscovery o£ Agni. The Vedic poets 
often speak o£ the three forms of Agni—namely, as fire on the earth, as 
lightning in the mid-region, and as the sun in the sky 

THE SO-CALLED SOLAR DIVINITIES 

And this brings us to the ‘so-called’ solar divinities in the Vedas— 
‘so-called’, because many of them can be shown to have originated out of 
concepts which are essentially different from the solar phenomena. Mitra, 
for instance, who is generally regarded as the sun-god, belongs originally 
to the spiritual world dominated by Varuna. The idea underlying the 
concept of Mitra is, again, that of bondage.'' Mitra presides over pacts 
and contracts among men, and thus keeps them together (yatayati). 
Broadly speaking, he may be said to be, in respect of the human life, what 
Varuna is in respect of the cosmic life To the same spiritual world also 
seems to belong Savitr, who stretches out his majestic hands—a gesture 
most befitting in a cosmic magician-ruler—and sets m motion the orderly 
functioning of the various aspects of life ® The Vedic allusions to Ptisan 
make him out to be a pastoral god, who preserves cattle from injury and 
brings them home safely from the notorious cattle-lifters, the Pams “ A 
critical study of the Vedic passages pertaining to Mitra, Savitr, and Pusan, 
produces a clear impression of certain solar myths having been super¬ 
imposed—and that too, in a vague and distant manner—on the oiigmal 
characters of these gods In the evolution of Vedic mythology, there was 
indeed a distinct stage when several of its concepts were, so to say, 
artificially ‘solarized’ In some cases, such ‘solaiization’ would seem to 
have been particularly tendentious. 

Visnu • The Vedic religion, as generally known from the early Vedic 
hteratuie, seems to have been already consolidated into a hieratic religion, 
dominated by Indra and characterized by the soma ritual and the fire-cult. 
The sponsors of this official religion were naturally averse to the formal 
adoption and acceptance of the religious ideologies of the common man— 
ideologies ivhich must be gradually pressing their claim in an unmistakable 
manner Such is indeed the case in respect of almost all religions When, 
however, the pressure of the popular religious ideologies makes it inevitable 
for the official religion to adopt them, the priests and poets of the hieratic 
religion attempt to suppress such elements of the popular religion as are 
abhorrent to their sophisticated minds, and to transform its original 

* See ‘Asura Varuna’ 
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chatacter by ingeniously superimposing upon it quite alien concepts Tliat 
Visnu appears in the Vedas piedominantly as a solar divinity is the result 
o£ some such mythological process. It can be shown, on the strength of 
considerable evidence, drawn from Vedic liteiatuie and ritual, that Visnu 
must have originally been a god of fertility and productivity—in other 
words, a god intrinsically connected with the life of the agricultural and 
pastoral communities among the Vedic Indians ^ The name Visnu, 
derived from the root vi meaning ‘to fly’, means ‘a bird’ , and, from the 
anthropological point of view, it is interesting to note that, in several 
primitive leligions, a bird is the symbol of fertility and productivity. 
When the poets and priests of the hieratic Veche religion found it 
necessary to admit this god of the common people in the official pantheon, 
they tried to set aside the various rites and ideas, suggestive of sexual orgies, 
which ivere originally connected with the Visnu-worship In this connec¬ 
tion, a reference may be made to another sigmhcant tendency of the Vedic 
poets The elevation of a popular god to a place m the hieratic Vedic 
mythology is usually indicated by that god’s being artificially associated 
with Indra, or with Soma or Agni Visnu’s vague and pointless connection 
with Indra, as his subordinate ally, would adequately illustrate this peculiar 
mythological device often employed by Vedic poets At a later stage in 
the history of Hindu religion, however, when the peculiar hieratic 
mentality of the Vedic poets and priests was overwhelmed by the upsurge 
of really popular religious sentiment—this fact eventually resulting in the 
prominent Vedic gods being put into the bachgi-ound—, Visnu again 
recovered his original importance 

It would thus be seen that Surya is perhaps the only god in the Vedas 
who can he regarded as a genuine solar divinity Some of the important 
solar myths in the Vedas have their oiigin in the exuberant fancy and 
imagination wdiich the Vedic poets bung to bear on the descriptions of 
the phenomenon of dawn. The marriage of the sun's daughter, Surya, at 
which several gods are said to have participated in a race with a view to 
qualifying themselves for the bride’s hand, is also graphically described 

Yama- The oiigmal mythological concept underlying the charactei 
of Yama seems to be that of a hermaphrodite being—neither a full-fledged 
god nor yet quite an ordinary human being, but a sort of god-man—who 
subjected himself to self-immolation for the sake of the creation of the 
universe and humanity ® At a later stage of this cosmogonic myth, the 
hermaphrodite ivas separated into a male and a female, Yama and Yami, 
ivho came to be legarded as the first parents of humanity Yama, as the 

' Dandekai, 'Visnu in the Veda’ Kane Comm Kol (1941), pp 95-111 
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first man to be born, naturally was also the first to die He founded, so 
to say, a colony of the dead and ruled over it as its lord Vedic poets 
speak of Yaina as a legendary king who by lug holiness was enabled to 
establish a realm of immortal life and bliss, for the righteous of the olden 
times, to which good men of all generations have a right of entry. There, 
under a beautiful tree, he revels in the company of gods, entertaining 
kindly thoughts about the pitrs (manes). Though the later mytliical con¬ 
ception of svarga (heaven) seems to have been adumbrated in such Vedic 
references, it is interesting to note that there is, m early Vedic literature, 
hardly any specific allusion to hell 

The famous Pm usa-iuJdaP elaborates in detail the cosmological myth 
of the self-immolation of a primeval being, vaguely indicated in certain 
Vedic references to Yama The Brahmana literature, wherein Prajapati is 
stated to have started the process of creation, supplies another version of 
the myth The existence of a certain unapparent condition, which cannot 
be designated either as sat (entity) or as asat (non-entity), at the beginning 
of the world is indicated in the mystic Ndsadiya-sukta,^° giving another 
Vedic cosmogonic concept The basis of most of the Puranic cosmogonic 
legends, however, is to be found in tlie Hiranyagarbha-suhtaP according 
to which, originally, there were waters everywhere and among these 
primeval waters there arose a golden egg which eventually broke itself 
up into two hemispheres. 

Rudra' The god of death, according to the early popular mythology, 
was not Yama, but Rudra, the ‘red’ one He was also the god of wild 
communities living among mountains and forests, who were generally 
given to uncivil activities When such a god had to be admitted to the 
hieratic pantheon, as in the case of Visnu, an attempt was made to 
suppress the original chaiacter of Rudra and superimpose upon him the 
character of some heavenly god In both the cases, however, in spite of 
such tendentious attempts on the part of the Vedic poets and piiests, there 
do exist in Vedic literature and ritual, certain indications which unmistak¬ 
ably betray the original personalities of these two gods Like Visnu, Rudra 
also emeigcs in later Hindu mythology as a god of great importance and 
popularity, assimilating to himself, during this process, certain elements 
of the character of Pasupati of the Indus religion and of the Dravidian 
Siva. 

Gandharvas and Apsarases In Vedic literature, the mythology 
relating to semi-divine beings, like the gandharvas and the apsarases, is not 
very much developed From a rather obscure dialogue-hymn in the 
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Rg-Veda,^^ we know how Urva^L the divine nymph, having been united 
with Pururavas, the human king, and after living with him for four 
autumns, left him suddenly on his violating the stipulated conditions of 
their union, and how Pururavas made futile entreaties to her to return 
to him Several versions of this legend occur m the later Vedic and 
Puranic literature Though it is usual to see in the legend of Pururavas 
and Urvasi some aspect of the solar phenomenon, it seems more likely that 
Its undeilymg concept is that of a iitualistic function, namely, the produc¬ 
tion of the sacrificial fire by means of the two fiie-sticks, the uttara-arani 
and the adham-arani. 

Mythical Sages In connection with the exploits of the Vedic gods, 
or sometimes even independently, Vedic literature mentions several 
mythical sages like Mann, Ahgiras, and Bhrgu. Some of the traditionally 
recognized authors of the Vedic hymns also figure in many legends, partly 
mythical and partly histoiical In the hymns called the ddnastutis, for 
instance, Vedic poets have eulogized the chanties of several kings and 
pations of the Vedic Age By far the most important historical event, 
hotrever, which has been responsible for the growth of a large number of 
legends is the famous battle of the ten kings. This was a battle fought 
by the Aryan tubes among themselves The earlier Aryan colonizers, led 
by ten kings, resisted—though unsuccessfully—the ambitious onward 
march of the fresh tribes of Aryan immigrants, the Bharatas and the 
Trtsus, led by Sudas More prominently than the warlike activities of 
the fighting forces, however, the Vedic poets speak of the priestcraft of the 
rival purohttas, Vasistha and Visvamitra ; the superior piiestcraft ultimately 
pioved to be the deciding factor in the battle 

VEDIC RELIGION 

Veche religion is, broadly speaking, polytheistic, and therefore affords 
ample scope for an exuberant growth of myths and legends Further, like 
every polytheistic religion, it is conspicuously tolerant in attitude This 
fact has resulted in the assimilation by it of vaiied mythological trends. 
There are, in Vedic religion, also clear traces of animism, which however 
has not proved very fruitful from the mytliological point of view It only 
indicates that Vedic religion was tending totvards a sort of pantheism, and 
was thus giadually becoming spiritual in character Incidentally, it may 
be pointed out that Vedic religion shows hardly any traces of idolatry 

The more or less comprehensive statement of the early Vedic mytho- 
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logy, attempted above, will now help us to understand the later Brahmanic 
and Hindu mythological concepts in their proper perspective For the 
latter represent cither a reaction against, or an embellished growth out 
of, the former. Of course, this evolution presupposes several factors in 
the cultural history of ancient India, such as the clash of cultures, the fusion 
of races, and the consequent process of assimilation, modification, and 
rejection. 

MYTHOLOGY IN THE BRAHMANAS AND UPANISADS 
All mythological concepts in the period of the Brahmanas were made 
subservient to the concept of sacrifice, which was then regarded as an end 
in itself While the injunctive part (vidhi) of a Brahmana text concerns 
itself with the details regarding the theory and practice of different sacri¬ 
fices, the eulogistic part (arLhavddii) is essentially devoted to their glorifica¬ 
tion through the agenties of etymology, bandhutd or mystic bonds, and 
illustrative legends Mythical wars between gods and demons serve as the 
background for a large number of these illustrative legends It is only 
through the efficacy of sacrifices that gods are said to have attained to god¬ 
head and overpowered demons. The Brahmanas raise the sacrifice to the 
position of the omnipotent world-principle, and employ several mythical 
legends with sacrifice as the central theme, to illustrate their cosmogonical, 
ethical, eschatological, and other teachings. Prajapati’s continuous process 
of sacrifice is said to be responsible for the creation of the world Even 
the legend of Manu and the deluge, which is essentially cosmogonic in 
character, has been employed in the Brahmanas mainly to glorify the 
sacrificial oblation called ida The essential elements of many of the 
Brahmanic legends seem to have been derived from the floating literary 
tradition of the siitas, 'which must have been as old as—if not older than— 
the literary tradition preserved in the Vedas At the same time, not a few 
of these legends, like those of Hariscandra and Sunalisepa,^' can be said to 
have, as their basis, actual historical and biographical episodes The 
pdnplavas and the nardsamsis, narrated at some sacrifices, like the edva- 
medha and the rdjamya, belong princijoally to this class of legends 

Likewise, in the Upanisads, the main teachings are geneially presented 
on the background of some nariatives which tell us about the doings of 
gods, or their relation to human worshippers, or the incidents in the lives 
of different sages, thinkers, and teachers The Chdndogya Upanisad, for 
instance, teaches us the true nature of the Atman through the narrative 
of Indra and Virocana, who approach Prajapati for obtaining true knowledge 

^at Br, I 8 1 ” Ai Br, VII 13-18, 
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of the self, where it is shoivn how Virocana was satisfied just by the first 
instalment of Prajapati’s teaching, while Indra persisted, finally realized the 
true nature of the Atman, and became all-victorious The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad tells us of the various incidents in the life of the great Yajna- 
valkya—of his philosophical bouts in the assembly of King Janaka," and of 
his intention to divide his property, between his two wives, Maitreyi and 
KatyayaniThe Upaiiisadic teachers were very fond of parables and 
myths, by means of which they tried to represent allegorically the various 
philosophical truths Such myths are often employed to convey a moral 
lesson, or to illustrate aetiological or transcendental concepts On the 
whole, the mythological element m the Upanisads is thus made entirely 
subseivient to philosophical teaching. 

The freedom afforded by the early Vedic works in religious matters 
was curtailed in the Brahmana period by the priestly class by developing 
a very elaborate and complicated system of Vedic 'ritual which tended to 
restrict the religion of the period to these piofessional priests of the time 
and then rich patrons It being impossible for a common man either to 
inastei the incieasingly complicated technique of the Vedic sacrifice, or to 
make the elaborate prepaiations necessary for its peifoimance, he gradually 
became estranged fiom this religion of the favoured few Tins growing 
discontent with Brahmanic ritual and all its implications were also shared 
by the truly intellectual class, which was opposed to the attitude of blind 
acceptance encouraged by the priest and the exaggerated emphasis laid on 
the form rather than on the spirit The absolutistic speculations of the 
Upanisads, which partly arose out of that discontent, satisfied the spiritual 
urge of the intellectuals m some measure But owing to their peculiar 
chaiacteiistics—such as the high intellectual let el and rigorous spiritual 
discipline demanded by them, their essentially individualistic attitude, 
their apparent lack of uniform and consistent cloctiine, then mysticism, 
and their pleaching about the futility of the worldly existence—the 
Upanisads also failed to appeal to the common man ' 

Unlike the eaily Vedic lehgion, which was characterized by assimilative 
tendencies and mythological richness, neither the Brahmanic ritualism nor 
the Upanisadic spiiitualism could, therefore, become a popular religion in 
the tine sense of the word A religion, in order that it may become popular, 
needs a simple and uniform spiritual doctrine, a good deal of mythology, 
certain easy practices of worship, and a sort of generally elastic attitude. 
The failure of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads in this respect naturally 
resulted in an indirect encouiagement to the non-Vedic religious thought. 
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which was becoming gradually, but surely, predominant in several ways. 
Taking advantage of the favourable conditions already created by the 
Upanisads through their non-acceptance of the absolute validity of the Vedas, 
non-Vedic religious systems such as Buddhism and Jainism quickly spread. 
They adopted from Vedic mythology, Brahmanic ritualism and Upamsadic 
spiritualism—though in a different form—whatever was beneficial to 
them, At the same time, they scrupulously steered clear of the weak points 
of the latter. 

POST-UPANISADIC PERIOD. POPULAR HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
By the side of these openly non-Vedic religious movements, which 
claimed large popular following, there arose other popular religious move¬ 
ments also, which still owed allegiance, though m a distant manner, to the 
Vedas. These latter, however, could not make any headway before the 
non-Vedic religions exhausted their initial urge and enthusiasm It is not 
necessary here to go into the historical causes of the failure of the non-Vedic 
religious movements to achieve what they had, in their initial stages, 
showed great promise to achieve Attention may be drawn only to the 
fact that, in the days of the decline of these non-Vedic religious movements, 
a powerful upsurge of popular religious sentiment arose from among the 
masses, who had not altogether alienated themselves from their Vedic 
heiitage This popular Hinduism represented a revolt not so much against 
Vedicism as such, as against its hieratic form as well as its phase known 
as Brahmanism. 


KRSiyA RELIGION 

One current of this popular religious movement, which, it may be 
incidentally pointed out, proved to be, in course of time, a very fertile 
source of Indian mythology, started among the various communities of 
Western and Central India, such as the Vrsnis, the Satvatas, and the Yadavas 
Historically it may be presumed that Krsna Vasudeva, who was a leader 
of the Vrsnis and of the other tribes dependent on the Vrsms, undertook 
to leorganize the entire religious thought and practices so that they should 
command truly popular response, without, however, alienating them from 
the ancient Vedic heritage. The mam features of this new religious enter¬ 
prise may be briefly stated as follows’ the principal gods of the Vedic 
pantheon, like Indra and Vanina, were superseded by new popular gods; 
the simple doctrine of bhakti took the place of the complicated Vedic ritual; 
a greater emphasis was put on ethical teachings than on metaphysical 
speculations, a life of activism was specifically recommended as against 
renunciation, loka-samgraha or social solidarity lather than individual 
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emancipaLion. was recognized as the goal of spiritual life ; and synthesis 
rather than scholastic dogmatism was made the watchword of progress in 
the field of knowledge In the personality of Krsna, this religious move¬ 
ment seemed the advantage of a very effective leadership For Krsna, who 
was a tribal leader, soon became a tribal ‘hero’ and then a tribal ‘god’. 
Several mythological legends came to be woven round his personality, thus 
making him a god of exceedingly complex character. 

The pastoral aspect of the Krsna-rchgion was celebrated in the charm¬ 
ing talcs of Krsna’s boyhood spent in the company of the gopalas (coivherds), 
while the erotic-devotional aspect was represented through the fascinating 
legends of his association ivith Radha and other gopls (milkmaids) Accord¬ 
ing to one legend, by lifting up the Govardhana hill, Gopala Krsna is said 
to have given to the entire community of cowherds protective shelter against 
the wrath of Indra, who would flood their settlements and thus ruin their 
communal festival This legend clearly indicates that Krsna was now 
coming into ascendency as against Indra, who had dominated the hieratic 
Vcdic mythology It is furthei interesting to note how, by means of an 
ingenious mythological device, the heioic Krsna, born in the family of the 
Visms, was biought into close contact with the pastoial communities. 
Vasudeva of the Vrsnis, who with his wife, DevakI, was prisoner of Kamsa 
of Mathura, and whose children were being killed by the latter, lest one of 
them should one day overpowei him, is represented to have stealthily 
carried his eighth child, Kisna, immediately after birth, to his friend, Nanda, 
the cowherd king, and entrusted him to his care and protection There, 
in the house of Nanda, Krsna was brought up as a cowherd boy until, later, 
he tvas called upon to put down the atrocities of Kamsa 

The rise of the Krsna religion synchronizes with that period in the 
literary history of ancient India, in which the floating litetary tradition of 
the sutas was being given a fixed literary form with the historical poem 
about the Bharata war as the nucleus The sponsors of the Krsna-religion 
took advantage of this eaily form of the great epic, the MaJiabharata, and 
employed it as an effective vehicle for the propagation of their teachings 
A revision of the epic tvas consequently brought about by introducing into 
It the character of Krsna, who was represented as a relative, guide, friend, 
and philosopher of the Pandavas in general and of Arjuna in particular 
Bhagavat Krsn^ eventually became almost the central figure in the epic, 
and the Bhagavad-Gita, the epitome of the teachings of the Kisna-religion, 
came to be legaided as its very quintessence This combination of a reli¬ 
gious movement and an epic tradition resulted in an exuberant growth of 
mvthological legends spread all over the Mahdbharata 
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THt BRaIIMANIG redaction OF THE MAHaBHaRATA 
The Brahmanic redaction, which the Mahabharata, underwent during 
Its final stages, did not interfere with Krsna’s essential part in the epic 
All the same, they began to regard Krsna as just an avatma of the All-god 
Visnu, and thus tried to assimilate the Krsna religion with Vaisnavism, 
which had arisen in the meanwhile, and through the latter, with the ancient 
Vedic religious tradition The mention of Krsna Devakiputra, in one of 
the Upanisads, as a pupil of the Brahmanic teacher, Ghora Aiigirasa,’^” also 
seems to have been an attempt in the above direction 

In the meantime, two other important forms of popular religion, one 
with Visnu as the presiding deity and another with Siva, had made their 
appearance, originating presumably among the pastoral and agricultural 
communities and among the wild tribes living in the mountains and forests 
respectively Though starting initially on the basis of Visnu and Rudra, 
two minor Vedic deities, Vaisnavism and ;§aivism almost completely super¬ 
seded in course of time whatever had remained of the ancient Vedic reli¬ 
gion, and eventually established themselves as the most representative forms 
of Hinduism But they could not resist the hieratic influence very long. 
Owing to the fact that Visnu and 6iva could be traced back to the Veda, 
the Brahmanas found it easy, and also advisable, to adopt these religions, 
particularly Vaisnavism, as their own A very significant indication of this 
hieratic tendency is the elevation of Visnu to the position of the All-god— 
the most important member of the Hindu Triad 

TRIMORTI 

The beginnings of the concept of the triple divinity may be traced 
back to the concept of dual divinity in Vedic mythology As a matter of 
fact, in Vedic mythology, the three gods, Agni, Vayu, and Suiya, were 
actually so very closely associated with one another as to form almost one 
single divine personality The trinity of ihe later Hinduism consists of 
Brahma, Visnu, and ^iva The last two gods were the presiding divinities 
of the two prominent foims of popular Hinduism, namely, Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, while the concept of Brahma seems to have been evolved out of 
the concept of Piajapati of the earlier Brahmanic literature. The Hindu 
Triad thus represents an attempt to bring about a religious synthesis 
between Vaisnavism and Saivism on the one hand, and between these two 
popular religious movements and Brahmanism on the other With their 
usual fondness for schematizing, the Brahmanas regarded Brahma, Visnu, 
and ^iva as the representations of the creative, preservative, and destructive 
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principles and as the embodiments of the gunas, rajas, sattva, and tamas, 
respectively. The Puranas have given various legends pertaining to the 
trinity Though they generally assert that the three gods arc to be com¬ 
prehended within but one supieme Being, and therefore adjure the pious 
to make no difference among them, it may be pointed out that Visnu often 
carries off the palm of supremacy Whenever the world is overwhelmed 
with evil, Visnu is represented to have rescued it fiom utter extinction in 
his differnt incarnations or avatdras 

* 

AVATARA 

Faint traces of the concept of avaldra may be discovered in the Vedic 
idea of Visnu, as a solar divinity, coming down to the earth from his highest 
abode, and also m the frequent allusions, m Vedic literature, to the fact 
that gods assumed different forms in order to accomplish their several 
exploits In the Vedic liteiature we actually come across the early indi¬ 
cations of the latei dwarf-incarnatioii, the boar-incarnation, the tortoise- 
incarnation, and the fish-incarnation ““ The concept of avatdra has indeed 
proved one of the most fruitful sources of Hindu mythology The Puraiias 
and the Upapuranas give various myths and legends relating to the ten 
avatdras of Visnu. The ciicumstances which necessitated these avatdras and 
the mighty deeds accomplished by Visnu on those occasions are most 
graphically and exhaustively described Attempts have been made to 
rationalize the different forms assumed by Visnu in his different incar¬ 
nations It is, for instance, suggested that in the beginning there were 
waters everywhere, and, to suit this condition of the world, the first incar¬ 
nation of Visnu was, appropriately enough, in the form of a fish Then 
the earth began giadually to take shape among those waters, and therefore 
in his second incarnation, Visnu appeared as a tortoise, which can move 
with ease both in water and on land The later stages of evolution—namely, 
animal life in the forests, the life of wild humanity, the meagrely developed 
condition of human civilization, the condition of the warring cave-man, 
the development of family-life and domestic virtues, and the growTh of 
complex social and political relations^—are said to have been symbolically 
represented respectively by Vardha (boar), Nmasimha (man-lion), Vdmana 
(dwarf), PaTosardma (axe-man), Rama, and Krsna It appears that certain 
Puranas are specifically devoted to the descriptions of certain avatdras of 
Visnu The seventh avatdra has indeed become the central theme of 
Valmiki’s beautiful epic poem, the Rdmdyana As in the case of Krsna, 

in tortoise mcai nation and fisli-incarnation are found 

Cr the names Matsya P, Vaialia F, Kurma F, etc 
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here too, Rama, who seems to have been a historical prince of a petty State in 
Eastern India, and, perhaps, also a tribal ‘hero’, has been elevated to the 
position of a god and an incarnation of Visnu It may be presumed that 
Valmiki has derived the material for his epic poem from three mam sources 
namely, the court-intrigue m respect of Rama, the prince of Ayodhya, the 
symbolically represented history of the Aryan expansion to the East and 
to the South , and an ancient agricultural myth. 

YUGA AND MANVANTARA 

A mythological concept, which is closely related to the awalam-theory, 
is that of the yugas or the ages of the world The yugas are four in number 
In the first yuga, called ‘k}'ta, whose duration is computed to be 4,800 years 
of gods (each year of gods being equal to 360 years of men), there is perfect 
and eternal righteousness, and the dharma is said to be standing on all its 
four feet In the next three yugas, viz tretd, dvdpaia, and kali, consisting 
lespectively of 3,600, 2,400, and 1,200 years of gods, dharma gradually 
decreases by one-fourth, remaining to the extent of only one-fourth in the 
kaliyuga These four yugas together make a mahdyuga or a manvantara, 
and 2,000 such mahdyugas make a kalpa The cycle of the creation, destruc¬ 
tion, and re-creation of the world goes on eternally This concept is indeed 
given a very prominent place among the five distinguishing topics dealt 
with by the Puranas. 


FEMALE DIVINITIES 

The rise of female divinities, partly due to the influence of the 
Dravidian folk-religion, is a significant feature of popular Hindu mythology, 
distinguishing it from the early Vedic and Brahmanic mythologies ‘Laksml,’ 
occurring in the early Vedic literature in the sense of good fortune, came 
to be regarded as the goddess of fortune and the wife of Visnu during the 
obscure period prior to the revival of Vedicism in the form of popular 
Hinduism, and became STta and Rukmini during Visnu’s incarnation as 
Rama and Ki.sna respectively Similarly, the Vedic river-divmity Sarasvati 
is later elevated to the position of the goddess of speech and learning and 
IS schematically associated with Brahma as his wife But it is mainly the 
consort of Siva who, in her several forms, plays the most prominent role m 
popular mythology She is often glorified as Sakti, or the female energy 
of giva, and, as such, has two characters, one mild and the other fierce In 
her milder form, she is celebrated as Uma (bright), who, incidentally, can 
be traced to the later Vedic literatuie,^^ and Gauri. But it is her terrible 
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form that is more distinctive It may be presumed that the worship of 
5ak.ti, the fierce goddess, existed as an independent religious cult among 
certain wild tribes, and that it was only at a later stage that it was biought 
into close contact with the ,^iva-worship As a matter of fact, by the side 
of Vaisnavism and 5aivism, ^aktism also commanded a large following 
Bloody sacrifices and sexual orgies of the Tantrikas aie some of the dis¬ 
tinctive features of the Sakti-worship As a destioyer of many asutas and 
an accomphsher of mighty deeds, Sakti, in the form of ICali or CamundT, 
plays almost the same role as the Vedic Indra Appropriately enough, an 
entire Purana, the Devi-hhagavata, which is by some placed among the 
eighteen Mahapuranas, is devoted to the celebration of the vaiious exploits 
of the great goddess Similarly, the poem Devi-mahatmya, consisting of 
700 sLan7as, enumeiates her victories over the various demons. 

In popular Hinduism the gods ivho were prominent in Vcdic mythol¬ 
ogy weie not altogethei banished fiom the pantheon, but were relegated 
to suboidmate positions Agm, Yama, Varuna, Vayti, and Soma were 
regarded as lokapcilas or gtiaidians of the quaiters Indra, as the king of 
gods, continued to rule in the svarga, but as dependent on the All-god Visnu. 
The conception of rvarga, which was considered as the abode of minor gods 
and beatified mortals, and yielding many forms of enjoyment, such as 
draughts of amrta (nectar), the music of the gandharvas, and the company 
of apsarases, would appear to be just a very much elaborated form of the 
Vedic Yama’s abode of bliss Apart from the svarga, Visnu has his special 
abode in Vaikuntha and ,^iva that in Kailasa As a counterpart of the 
svarga, the idea of naraha or hell came to be specifically developed in the 
popular Hindu mythology It is generally a place of torture to which the 
souls of the wicked aie sent. The Puranas enumerate as many as twenty-one 
hells and indulge in graphic and giuesorae descriptions of them. 

MYTHOLOGY OF POPULAR HINDUISM 

The mythology of popular Hinduism has ahvays tended to become 
richer and richer, as time passed, on account of the addition of legends 
pertaining, on the one hand, to the victories of the numerous gods, 
goddesses, and godlmgs over the various raksasas or Titans of Hindu 
mythology, and, on the other, to their acts of grace in respect of their 
devotees and worshippers There was further added to Hinduism an ever- 
mcreasing mass of mythological details, whose origin can be traced to 
various minor cults, such as the serpent-worship and the worship of graha- 
devatas (planetary deities) and grama-devalds (village deities) Again, we 
must not forget the large number of legends occasioned by the remaikably 
ingenious manner m which the characters of certain ancient sages, like 
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Naiada, have been developed by the fertile mythological imagination of 
Hindu poets, bards, and minstrels Philosophy is often desciibed as the 
foundation of religion, ritual as its superstructure, and mythology as its 
detailed decoration In the case of Hinduism, however, mythology is not 
merely its decoration ; it is its essential constituent factor, Mythology is 
at once the strength and weakness of Hinduism—strength, because mythol¬ 
ogy represents some of the distinctive features of Hinduism, such a tolera¬ 
tion, broad sympathy, liberal outlook, and dynamically assimilative and, 
at the same time, elevating power ; and weakness, because there is the 
danger of the true spirit of Hinduism being undermined by the weight of 
its mythological richness. 



16 

THE PURaNAS 

MEANING or THE WORD TURAI^A’; 1VORI4S NOW KNOWN AS MAIIAPURANAS 

T he wold 'put ana’ originally means ‘ancient’ oi ‘old narrative’; but 
long befoie the beginning of the Christian era it came also to be used 
as the designation of a class of books dealing, among other matters, with 
old-world stones and legends. As the extensive Purana literature handed 
down to posterity included both early and late as well as major and minor 
works, the distinguishing class name ‘Mahapuiana’ was given in compara¬ 
tively late days^ to those particular major Puianas rvhich commanded the 
liighesl respect of the people for their age and importance 
, At piesent we have got eighteen woiks known as Mahapuranas, and 
I all of them have been printed moie than once ^ The names of these works 
aic (1) Vayu Pur dun, (2) Brahmanda Pur arm, (3) Mdrkandeya Purana, 
(4) Vunu Purana, (5) Matsya Purana, (6) Bhdgavata Purana, (7) Kurma 
Purmia, (8) Vdmana Purana, (9) Linga Purana, (10) Vardha Parana, (11) 
Padma Parana, (12) Namdlya Purana, (13) Agm Parana, (14) Garuda 
Purdrm, (15) Brahma Parana, (16) Skanda Parana, (17) Brahmavatvarta 
Purdtra, and (18) Bhavrsya or Bhavisyat Parana Most of these works are 
of comparatively late origin, and not a single Purana claims to have come 
down in its original form. Besides these eighteen mahat, or principal 
Puranas, there are a number of works which style themselves ‘Purana’ or 
‘Upapurana’ (secondary Purana), dealt with in the next chapter 

ORIGIN, ANTIQUITY, AND EARLY CHARACTER OF THE PURANAS 

It IS difficult to say definitely how and when the Puianas first came 
into being, though their claim to great antiquity, next only to that of the 
Vedas, cannot be denied It is mentioned mostly in connection with 


‘ The name ‘Mahapurana’ is oI late oiigin It is found only in Bhagavata Fiiiana, XII 
7 10 and 22 and Btahmavaivaita Pumna, IV 131 7 and 10 What aie now known as 
Mahapuranas, aic called simply Puianas in the earliei woiks 

' In this chapter, the following editions of the Puianas have been used 
J'ayu, Matsya, Padma, Agni, and Biuhma Pumna —Ed Anandastama Sanskiit Senes, 

Poona 

Buihmdnda, Kmma, Vamana, Naradlya, Shanda, and Bltavisya Pumna —Ed Venkate^- 
vaia Piess, Bombay 

Maikandcya, Vmu, Linga, and Biahmavaivaila Puiana—Ed flvananda Vidvasaeara, 
Calcutta ' ° 

Bhagavata and Ganida Puuma —Ed VaiigavasI Picss, Calculta 
J at aha Purana —Ed Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1893 
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itihasa, in the Aikarva-Veda, Satapatha Brdhmana, Gopaiha B-rdhmana, 
Brhada-ranyaka Upanisad, and a few other works of the Vedic literature. 
The Atharva-Veda,^ which contains the earliest mention of the word 
‘purdna’, says that the res (verses), the sdrnans (songs), the metres, and the 
purana, originated from the icsidue (ucchista) of the saciificc together with 
the yajiis (sacrificial formulae) The Briiaddranyaka Upanisad, on the 
other hand, ascribes the origin of the four Vedas, liihdsa, purdna, etc to 
the breath of the Mahabhuta (the ‘Great Being’, Paramatman, the Snpremc 
Sonl) These traditions, though somewhat diffcient, are unanimous m 
recognizing the sacred origin of the Puiana as also m giving it a status 
almost equal to that of the Vedas As a matter of fact, in some of the 
works of the Vedic and the early Buddhist liteiature, the Purana has been 
called the filth Veda. The way m which the Purana has been connected 
with sacrifice as well as with the yajus in the Atharva-Veda, the theory of 
the origin of the universe from sacrifice as expounded in the Purusa-sukta 
of the Rg-Veda, and the topics constituting the pdriplava dkliydnas or 
lectiiiing narrations in the asuamedha sacrifice, tend to indicate that the 
Purana, as a branch of learning, had its beginning in the Vedic period and 
originated in the narratn'e portion (dkhydna-bhdga) of the Vedic sacrifice, 
which, in the Brahmanas, is repeatedly identified with the God Piajapati, 
the precuisoi of the later Brahma, the creator In the extant Puranas, 
however, tlicie is a verse which tells us that at the beginning of creation, 
Brahma had reinembeied the Purana first of all the scriptures, before the 
Vedas came out of his mouth’ This statement, however absurd it may 
appear to be, will have validity, if we take the word ‘purdna’ to mean not 
the Purana literature, but ‘ancient stories and legends’, which, in every 
countiy, come into being much earlier than versified compositions That 
the Puranic tradition can rightly claim a much earlier beginning than the 
Vedas, is also shown by the fact that kings Vadhryasva, Divodasa, Sudas, 
Somaka, and others, who are known to the Rg-Veda, have been placed very 
low in the genealogical lists given in the Puranas 

Extreme paucity of information leaves us in absolute darkness as to 
the character and contents of the ancient Puranic works, none of which 
has come down to us in its original form The famous Sanskrit lexicon 
Amarakosa {c sixth century a.d) contains an old definition, repeated in 
many of the extant Puranas, which says that a Purana is to deal with the 
following five characteristic topics. (1) Sarga (creation, or evolution of the 
universe fiom its natural cause), (2) pralisarga (recreation of the world from 

= XI 7 24 ‘ II 4 10 

“ Vayu Purana, I 60-61 , Btahnianda Puiana, I 1 40 41 , Matsya Pinana, III 3-4, 

LIII 3 Sec also liialima Purana, CLXI 27-28 , Padma Pwdna, V 1 45-57 
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Its constituent elements, in which it is merged at the close of each aeon— 
kalpa—ov clay in the life of Brahma, the creator), (3) varhia (genealogies 
of gods, demons, patriarchs, sages and kings, especially of the last two), 
(4) manvantaia (cosmic cycles, each of which is ruled over by a Manu, the 
first father of mankind), and (5) vamsdnucanta (accounts of royal dynasties). 
The root of all these characteristics can be traced to the dkhydnas (tales), 
updkhydnas (anecdotes), gdthds (metrical songs or proverbial sayings current 
m ancient society), and kalpoktis (sayings that had come down through 
ages), which, the Vdyu, Erahmdnda, and Vtsnu Purdnas say, were utilized 
by the ancient sage Vyasa in compiling the original Purana Samhita. These 
characteristics, therefore, seem to indicate, at least partially, the nature of 
the ancient Ptiranas in their early, if not their original, forms , and these 
are in perfect conformity with the connection of the Puranas with sacrifice, 
from which, the Rg-Veda says, the universe originated 

Some scholais have expressed the view that the traditional lore out of 
winch the Puranas have been fashioned was of Ksatriya, not of Brahmana, 
origin Their mam aigument in favour of this view is that Lomaharsana, 
who IS the nanator in almost all the extant Puranas, is called a suta i e 
one boin of a Ksatriya father and a Brahmana mother and following the 
profession of a bard in royal courts, as the Smrtis, the Mahdbhdrata, and 
the Puranas tell us But this view is open to serious objections, which are 
stated below All the extant Puranas are unanimous in declaring that 
Lomaharsana was a mere transmitter of the Puranic traditions learnt from 
Vyasa and could have nothing to do with the origin of the Puranas Even 
Vyasa himself was not the author, but a mere compiler of the original 
Puiana Samhita Now the question is’ who were the creators and trans- 
mitteis of the material used by Vyasa? A study of the Brahmana literatuie 
will show that in the performance of a Vedic sacrifice, purdnas (old stories 
and legends, including those concerning creation), dkhydnas, and upd¬ 
khydnas, were often narrated and gdthds recited; and it was the Brahmana 
priests who did these narrations and recitations According to the Bihad- 
devatd, the recitation of the history of the manUas (Vedic verses) was an 
inseparable part of the Vedic sacrifice and the knowledge of the pmdna, or 
the origin of the mantra, was one of the essential functions of the Vedic 
priests. There can be little doubt about the fact that many of the purdnas, 
dkhydnas, etc, contained in the Brahmana texts, weie inherited by the 
Vedic priests from their ancient ancestors, but the Brahmana texts them¬ 
selves give ample evidence to show that new myths and legends were often 
invented for satisfactorily explaining some sacrificial ceremony or other 
Even as regaids the genealogies (vamsa) of sages, the priests appear to have 
preserved ttaditions, some of which are found recorded m the Satapatha 
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Brahmana of the Ya]ur-Veda and the Varnsa Brdhmana of the Sama-Veda 
The praise of the liberality of former princes, found in the Altareya and 
other Brahmanas, especially during the ra-jasuya and asvamedha sacrifices, 
presupposes the priests’ knowledge of the genealogies and activities of 
kings It is highly probable, therefore, that the priests gave much atten¬ 
tion to these things also That the Brahmanas of olden times concerned 
themselves with the genealogies and accounts of kings is evidenced by some 
of the extant Puranas, of which the Vdyu, Brahmanda, and Matsya, speak 
of anuuamsa-slokas (verses concerning genealogies of kings) sung by ancient 
(^puratana) Brahmanas ® But it is interesting to note that although the 
suta has been mentioned in many of the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas, 
he has not been connected in any way with the work of narrating, preserving, 
or inventing the puranas, dkhydnas, etc, which constituted the earliest 
Puranic works. On the other hand, the suta has been mentioned as an 
important figure among the state officials According to the Pancavimsa 
Brahmana, he is one of the eight viras (brave people constituting the king’s 
supporters and entourage), m some Vedic texts he is reckoned as one of 
the eleven jewels (patna, ratnin) of the king, and in the Atharva-Veda and 
the Satarudriya section of the Yajur-Veda he is one of the king-makers 
(rd]a-h)t) In respect of power and position, he is next to the king’s brother, 
equal to the sihapati (governor or chief judge), and superior to the grdmani 
(village headman).' The words ‘ahanti’, ‘ahantya’, and 'ahantva’,^ as 
applied to him in the Satarudrlya, seem to denote his sacred character But 
this exalted position the suta could not maintain in later days Vedic, 
epic, and Sanskrit literature testify to a gradual deterioration m the posi¬ 
tion of the suta, whose vocation also must have changed in later days with 
the gradual lowering of his position." So the statements about the duties 
and position of the siita m the extant Puranas (which are comparatively 
late works) should not be used to connect him with the origin of the Puranas. 
The Atharva-Veda and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad believed in the sacred 
origin of the Purana and gave it a position almost equal to that of the Vedas. 
This sacred character of the Puranic lore indicated by later Vedic literature 
seems to be in disagreement with the position of the suta in the extant 

“ Vayu PiuSna, LXXXVIII 67-68 , XCVI 13 . XGIX 278 Biahmanda Pwana, III 
63 69 , 71 74 Matsya Purana, 1, 88, CCLXXI 15-16 

' See, foi iiislance, Satapaiha Biahmana, V 4 4 15-19 

* These words seem to be equivalcni to the woid 'hanya' not to he tilled 

” F E Pargilcr cites the Vdyu Putdna, KauLilya’s Arthaidstra and otliei woiks in older 
to distinguish between the two iiitas —one being the naiiatoi of the Puianas and the other 
born of the Ksatriya father and the BiahmanT molhei As a matter of fact, the degraded 
Vedic suta and the Pauranika suta (who was oiiginally a Biahraana oi a Ksatriya) were 
brought together by their common piofession in comparatively late days to form one mixed 
caste into which other people following the same piofession must have been absorbed jn 
later days 
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Puranas, in which he is described as one born in the reverse order of castes 
from a Ksatnya father and a BrahmanI mother The story of his origin 
from King Prthu’s horse saciifite, as contained in the Vayii, Brahmanda, 
and several other Puranas, however, indicates that, before forming a distinct 
class or caste by themselves, the Paiiranika suLas came of the Brahmana and 
Ksatnya castes of the Vedic Age ; and the five traditional characteiistics 
of the early Puranas weie determined principally, if not entirely, by the 
pdiiplava dhhydnas of the oAvauiedha sacrifice 

It IS not possible to say how and when the Purana texts of the Vedic 
times passed into the hands of the sutas mentioned in the extant Puranas 
It may be that with the extinction of the pdnplava as a constituent rite of 
the awamedha sacrifice after the Sutia period, the Purana texts of the Vedic 
Brahmanas became a propeity of the .sit/as and began to be mixed up with 
the popular conceptions of Visnu, 5iva, and other deities, and the sutas, 
who, in the meantime, had sunk into the position of bards, took up this new 
form of Puranic loie in right earnest to popularize the Vedic ideas as well 
as to earn their livelihood and improve their position in the public eye As 
the Puranic lore of post-Vedic times got mixed up with popular ideas, it 
lost much of Its pievious sacredness, and the siitas, who became the bearers 
of this new lore, were considered unfit for studying the Vedas It is, how¬ 
ever, quite possible that there were independent Ksatnya traditions rcgaicl- 
ing the genealogies and accounts of kings who reigned m ancient times, and 
that the siitas, who might have already become the custodians of these tradi¬ 
tions, utilized them fully m the Puranic lore which they so zealously 
advocated. 

Vdyu, Brahmanda, and Visnu Put anas state that after compiling the 
oiigiiial Purana Samhita, Vyasa imparted it to his disciple Suta Lomahar- 
sana, who, m his turn, made it into six versions and taught them to his six 
Brahmana disciples, and that three of them, namely Kasyapa, Savarni, and 
Samsapayana, made tluee separate Samhitas, which were called after their 
names, and which, togethei rvith Lomaharsana’s one, were the four root 
compilations (inula samhita) from which the Puiaiias of later days weie 
deiived This theory of the existence of one original Purana, supported 
by scholais like A.M T Jackson, A Blau, and F E Pargiter, but disapproved 
by othcis, seems to point to the earliest time when theie was no moie than 
a single Vedic school Consequently in its beginning, the Puianic heritage 
also was the same as that of the Vedic But with the progress of time the 
same Puiamc heiitage was lemodelled and diversified with changes, modi¬ 
fications, and fresh additions of mateiials, in different families, and thus 
arose the diffeient Purana Samhitas It is most probably for this reason 
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that numerous verses on the five characteristic topics of the Puranas are 
found common to almost all the extant Puianas 

The forms of these Purana Samhitas, unlike those of the Vedas, could 
never be fixed , because, with the progress of Lime thei e were changes m 
the ideas and beliefs, in the modes of living and thinking, and m the environ¬ 
ments of the different groups of people, and accordingly they also were 
recast and adapted to new requirements. This unstable character of the 
Puranic texts seems to have been hinted at by the extant Puianas them¬ 
selves, of which the Maisya Purana'^'' says that when, in course of time, the 
Purana was no longer accepted by the people, Lord Visnu took the form 
of Vyasa and re-edited it in every yuga So we sec that the Purana liteiatuie 
has leally been from time immemorial an invaluable recoid of the history 
and mythology of an ancient race 

RISE OF THE PRESENT EIGHTEEN PURANAS 
Although we are in absolute darkness as to when the original Puranic 
heiitage began to give use to different Purana Samhitas, it can hardly be 
denied that more Puranas than one had come into existence long before the 
y'beginning of the Christian era In the Law-books of Maiiu and Yajilavalkya 
and in the Taitiinya Aranyaka the word ‘purana’ has been used in the 
plural number ; the Mahabharala}^ speaks of a piuana proclaimed by Vayu 
(Wind-god), and the Apoitamba Dharma-Suina cites thiee passages from 
an unspecified Purana and one passage from a Bhavisya Pwana The'self- 
contradicLing title ‘Bhavisyat Pin ana’ (lit the Purana on future ages), given 
to a distinct work of the Purana liteiature, indicates that in Apastamba’s 
time the term ‘putana’ had become so thoroughly specialized as to have lost 
Its pioper meaning, and had become mcicly the designation of a particular 
class of books It would have recj^uircd the existence of a numbei of 
Puianas to produce that change, and manifestly they must have had their 
own special names to distinguish from one another, and so convert their 
/common title Purana into a class designation Hence we can reasonably 
V jhold that the numbei of the Puranas began to be multiphcd long before 
Ithe time of Apastamba, who is dated between 600 and 300 bc 

It IS not known how many Puranas were already theie m Apastaniba’s 
time and how they went on growing in number, but we find a tradition, 
recorded in almost all the extant Puranas and other ivorks, that the Puianas 
(or lather Mahapuranas) are eighteen in number Tlic names of these 
eighteen Puranas, as given in the different Puranic wotks, ate the same as 
those of the tvorks now extant under the general title Mahapurana, and 
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the order in which these works have been enumerated in the majority of 
Jthe lists, IS as follows Brahma, Padma, Visnu, Vdyu, Bhdgavata, Ndradiya, 
Mdrkandeya, Agm, Bhavisya, Biahmavaivatta, Lihga, Vardha, SKanda, 
Vdmana, Kurma, Matsya, Gaiiula, and Brahmdnda. There are, of course, 
a feiv Puianic "works which, in their respective lists, replace the name of 
the Vdyu Purdna with that of the ^iva (or Saiva) Pwdna, but the latter is a 
much latei work and is really not a Mahapurana at all 

The existence of more Puranas than one in Apastamba’s time or earlier 
does not, however, mean that the above tradition of eighteen principal 
Puianas came into vogue at such an early period. As a matter of fact, this 
tradition can scarcely be dated earlier than the third century a d. There is, 
of course, mention of ‘eighteen Puranas’ in the Mahdbhdraia^'^ and the 
Hanvamsa,^^ but the passages referred to aie m all probability later addi¬ 
tions Chapter CIV of the Vdyu Purdna, which contains a somewhat peculiar 
list of eighteen Puianas, is undoubtedly an interpolation , and the lists 
occurring in the Visnu and the Mdikandeya Purdna, are of extremely doubt¬ 
ful authenticity Hmvever, from the evidence of the Puranas, Matsya, 
Kurma, and otheis, and other Sanskrit works, we can be sure that the tradi¬ 
tion originated not later than the beginning of the seventh century ad. 
So, by the end of the sixth century ad at the latest, the number of the 
Puranas composed had already been eighteen and got rigidly fixed there, 
because this number was regarded as a sacred one by the Plindus, Buddhists, 
and Jams alike. 

FORM AND CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT PURANAS 
We have seen that in early times the Puranas dealt with five character¬ 
istic topics But most of the extant Mahapuranas either omit some of these 
topics or deal with them very imperfectly, while they incorporate, on the 
othei hand, extensive glorifications of one oi more of the sectarian deities 
like Biahma, Visnu, and ^iva, add numerous chapters on new myths, and 
legends, and multifarious topics concerning religion and society, for instance, 
duties of the different castes and orders of life, sacraments, customs in 
general, eatables and non-eatables, duties of women, funeral rites and cere¬ 
monies, impurity on birth and death, sms, penances and expiations, puri¬ 
fication of things, names and description of hells, results of good and bad 
deeds (karma-tnpdka), pacification of unfavourable planets, donations of 
vaiious types, dedication of wells, tanks, and gardens, worship, devotional 
vows (vratas), places of pilgrimage, conseciation of temples and images of 

1= XVm 5 46, 6 97 

Bhavt^yapaivan, CXXXV 3 (Ed Vaiigavdsi Picss, Calcutta) 
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gods, initiation, and various mystic rites and practices This change in the 
charactei and contents o£ the present Mahapuianas is remarkable and 
peculiar and requires explanation 

An investigation into the religious movements in ancient India will 
show that besides the Brahmanical religion guided by Sruti (i e Veda) and 
Smiti (Law-books), there were various popular systems which arose in 
different parts of the country Some -of these systems were openly anta¬ 
gonistic to the Brahmanical ideas, le Buddhism, Jainism, the doctnne 
preached by Mankhaliputta Gosala, and the like, some had their 
piincipal deities identified from very early times with those of the Vedas, i e 
the doctrines of the Brahmas (i e Brahma-worshippeis), Paricaratia 
Vaisnavas, Bhagavata Vaisnavas, and Paiupata ^aivas ; and some, though 
originally non-Vcdic, were traced into the Vedas in later times, viz ^aktism 
and Ganapatyaism Besides the staunch followers of these religious systems, 
there was another considerable class of people who wcie rather of a 
mixed type with a synthetic attitude of mind. On the one hand, they enter¬ 
tained high regard for the sectarian deities and looked upon their worship 
as the best means of attaining salvation , on the other, they believed deeply 
in the principles of the Samkhya and Vedanta systems of philosophy (by 
reconciling which they explained the nature of their deities), i^alued much 
the practice of the rules of castes and orders of life, and regarded the Vedas 
as the highest authority in all matters We shall see beloiv that it is to this 
last-mentioned class of people that the present form and character of the 
Ptiranas are due 

According to the Brahmanical religion, which is rooted in the Vedas, 
It was the Brahmanas who were given the highest place in society As they 
formed the intellectual class among the Aryans, they could naturally com¬ 
mand, at least claim for themselves, the highest respect They enjoyed more 
privileges than the other classes in almost every sphere of life The Ksatriyas 
and Vaisyas had prescribed duties which they were required to perform 
The .Sudras weie not allowed to take part in religious performances, but 
weie only to serve the twice-born, who claimed absolute right over the earn¬ 
ings of their respective servants Such a state of society continued more or 
less smoothly until there arose many new religious systems, some clearly 
protesting against the position of the Brahmana and the authority of the 
Vedas, and others not very favouiable to the principles of orthodox Brah¬ 
manism. The rise and propagation of these rival faiths proved fatal 
to the sacrificial religion of the Vedas, which was already on the decline 
The evidence of the Veclic and Sanskrit 'works shows that by the time of 
Manu (the traditional author of the Manu Samhzta) the Srauta rites gradually 
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became obsolete and the orthodox Vedic religionists were turning Smartas 
(follotvers o£ Smrtis) 

Revolts against the Biahmanical docLunes appear to have begun long 
befoie the time of Gautama Buddha The Sutlanipdta speaks of sixty-three 
diffeient philosophical schools (probably all of them tvere non-Brahmanical) 
existing <it the time of the Buddha . and in early Jam texts theie arc passages 
exhibiting a fai laigermumber of such heretical doctrines Of the teachers 
of these anti-\'cdic leligioiis systems, the names of Vardhamana Mahavira, 
Mankhalipiitta Gosrda, and Gautama Buddha, are too well known to be 
overlooked , these tliiee non-Biahraanical teachers believed neither in the 
Vedic gods nor in the Veclic dharma as regulated by the system of castes 
and 01 dors of life , they regarded spontaneous ienunciation and practice of 
seveie austeiities and yoga as the best means of attaining supreme bliss 
Theiefoie they were natiiially looked upon as the most poiveiful opponents 
of Bifilimamsm Theie aie msciiptional, literary, and other evidence to 
shoiv that the doctiines preached by these three teacheis seriously affected 
the follmreis of the Vedic religion because ol their diaiving the kings and 
commoncis largely into then folds 

The followcis of the popular systems mentioned before ufere highly 
cosmopolitan in their attitude, attached little impoitance to the Biah¬ 
manical lilies and sciiptures, and laid special stiess on renunciation for the 
practice of yoga Among them there were various disciplines for people of 
diffieicnt grades, for having an idea of them references may be made to the 
JayZikhya Samhitd of the Pancaratras. In this work the Pancaiatra Vaisnavas 
have been divided into three groups, ivith further subdivisions, according 
to the extent of their lentmciation, the nature of their attachment to the 
sect, and their method of worshipping Visnu-Naiayana One of the three 
groups IS said to have consisted of the dp(as, andptas, drambhins, and sav}- 
piavaiiins, described as follows ‘Those who do not give up the duties 
nil posed on them by then castes, but worship the god with devotion by 
means of acts presetibecl by the dptas, are called andptas The Vaisnava 
Biahmaiia and others ivho, without caiing for the instructions of the dptas, 
worship the Universal Soul for the attainment of the desired objects, are 
called diamhhins O best of Brahmana, know those people as sam- 
piavarLms who, out of devotion, set themselves to worship Han in a 
wiong wa) Among the woishippcis of Brahma, Pasupati (Siva), and Sakti 
aho, there must have been adherents of the types of the andptas, drnrnbhms, 
and samp}avat tins It is undoubtedly to these Smarta Brrihmana adherents 
of the above religions that the composite (vydmisia) chaiacter of Puramc 

" Juynkli\a Snmhila (Ed Gaekwad’s Oucnlal Seiics, B.noda), XXII 34 37, 
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Hinduism and the present form of the Piuanas were originally due, and it 
was they tvho were the authors of the present Puranas, because these worts, 
mostly characterized by the names of the sectarian deities or their chief 
forms, exhibit, on the one hand, the sectarian zeal in glorifying the respec¬ 
tive deities, and, on the other, preach the authority of the Vedas and the 
performance of the duties of the different castes and orders of life 

The various sects and systems of religion lust mentioned, created an 
atmosphere rvhich did not m an ortliodox way conform to Vedic or Brah- 
manical ideas This atmosphere was further disturbed by the advent of 
casteless foreigners, such as the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas, Kusanas, and 
Abhiias, "who founded extensive kingdoms and settled in this country. 
Though these foreigners accepted Buddhism, Saivism, or Vaisnavism, and 
were soon Indiamzed, their non-Brahmanic manners and customs could not 
but influence the people, especially their brothers-m-faith Most of these 
alien tribes being originally nomadic, they can be expected to have had a 
vaiiable standard of morality which also must have affected the people living 
around them 

Further trouble i\^as created for Brahmanism by the political supremacy 
of the non-Ksatriyas, or rather Sudras, as the Puranas hold, under the 
Nandas, Mauryas, and probably also Andhras The Brahmanas always 
emphasized the low social status of the ;§udras and reduced them to servitude 
In religious life also the latter enjoyed little privilege and freedom It is 
natural, therefoie, that these down-trodden Sudras revolted against the 
Brahmanas when they had political power m their hand 

The different forces enumerated above acted simultaneously and pro¬ 
duced a state of society which was lavourable neither to the propagation 
of Biahmanical ideas nor to the orthodox Brahmanas Accounts of this 
social disorder can be gathered from the extant Puraiias and the early 
Buddhist literature The similarity between the accounts given in these 
two sources is very great In numerous cases, what the Pin anas formulate, 
the Jatakas seem to illustrate This striking agreement betireen the two 
accounts proves that they are not as imaginary as we may take them to be, 
but have some historical value These accounts testify to a serious dis¬ 
integration of the social fabric, ivith the result that people became regard¬ 
less of the Vedic system, and there was a remarkable increase m the number 
of wandering mendicants. The Brahmanas were not respected as widely 
as before, and there rvas a gradual decrease in their numerical strength, 
many of them having been influenced by the non-Brahmanical ideas and 
practices then prevailing in the country The Sudras became defiant of 
the upper castes, and often went out of the Biahmanical society, to the great 
disadvantage of their co-rehgionists Women became prone to demorahza- 
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tion, and many of them took up the wandering life, creating serious 
disadvantages to their families Thus the condition of Brahmanism being 
insecure and the Biahmanical social discipline having been disturbed, the 
Brahmanas felt it necessary to make an attempt to popularize their own 
ideas and beliefs among women, 5udias, and those members of the upper 
three castes, who under the influence of the new forms of faith described 
above had little regard for the Vedas and the Vedic principles of life and 
conduct This attempt seems to have been made originally by two sections 
of people in two different ways first, by the orthodox Brahmanas who first 
began to pieacli the peifoimance of gtjiya (domestic) rites through Smrti 
works, and secondly, by the more numerous Smartas who were in their 
religious outlook Brahmas, Pancaratras, and Pasupatas,^'* and who, as the 
comparatively early Vdyu, Brahmdnda, Markandeya, and Visnu Purdna show, 
introduced into the Puianas only those topics (except civil and criminal 
laiv) which were dealt with in the comparatively early Smrti works, such as 
the Manu Samhitd and Ydjnavalkya Smilt These Smarta adherents of 
the different sects changed the character of their respective deities to a great 
extent and brought them nearer to the Vedic gods Their intention was 
to preach their own reformed Brahmaism, Vaisnavism, and Saivism, as 
against the heretical religions, and to popularize thereby the Vedic ideas 
,as far as possible among all, including the worshippers of Brahma, Visnu, 
and ^iva That this intention ivas at the base of the introduction of Smrti 
matter into the Puranas, is evidenced by the Puranas themselves For 
instance, the Devt-Bhdgavata says. “ ‘Women, ^udras, and the mean twice- 
born (dvija-bandhu) aie not entitled to hear the Vedas ; it is only for their 
good that the Puranas have been written’. It should be noted here that 
this attempt of the Smarta devotees of the different gods to preach their 
respective faiths with a view to popularizing the Vedic principles of life 
and conduct was responsible for giving rise to Puranic Brahmaism, Vaisnav- 
isra, gaivism, Saktisra, etc. as distinct from their popular prototypes But 
the composite dharma (religious and other duties), which the extant Puranas 
profess and extol, has never been allowed by the oi thodox Brahmanas to be 
identified with their own, but has been regarded by them as only inferior 
to the Vedic As an example we may refer to a verse of Vyasa which says • 
‘Nothing other than the Vedas is required by those who w'ant purity of 
dhayma (The Vedas) is the pure source of dhatma, others are called com¬ 
posite (miha) So the dhaima which is derived from the Vedas is the best 

Those Brahmas, Pancaratras, and PaSupaias who obseived m their daily life the 
duties presciibecl by ihc Biahmanical Sraiti works, have been called heie Sinaita Brahmas, 
Srnaita Paftcaiatias, and Saniarta PaSupatas 
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But that (dharma) which is contained in the Puranas etc, is known to be 
infeiior {auara) 

After the present sectarian Puranas had come into existence, Hindu 
society did not become stagnant and immune from further disturbances, 
but had to fight hard against the influence of the Tantric religion and the 
foreign invaders such as the Abhiras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Bahlikas, 
and outlandish dynasties, the successors of the Andhras In order to face 
successfully these fresh troubles, the Hindu rites and customs had again 
to be modified and adapted to the needs and circumstances of the people 
Hence, with the changes in Hindu society during the four centuries from 
the third to the sixth, the Puranas also had to be recast with the addition 
of many new chapters on woiship, vows, initiation, consecration, etc, 
which were rendered free from Tantric elements and infused with Vedic 
rituals, in order that their importance as works of authority on religious 
and social matters might not decrease With the great spread and popularity 
of Tantric religion from the seventh or eighth century onward, the Puranas 
had to be re-edited once more by introducing more and more Tantric 
elements into the Purlnic rituals Now, the work of re-editmg could be 
done in three different ways; (i) by adding fresh chapters to the already 
existing ones, (ii) by replacing the latter by the former, and (m) by writing 
new works bearing old titles. All these processes having been practised 
freely with respect to almost all the Puranas, not rarely by people of 
different sects, a few retained much of their earlier materials, some lost 
many of the earlier chapters, which were replaced by others of later dates, 
and some became totally new wmrks But they had all come to possess a 
common feature, namely, that all comprised units belonging to different 
ages It should be mentioned here that additions to the Puranas were not 
always fresh compositions, but chapters and verses were often transferred 
from one Purana to another, or from the Smrti and other Sanskrit works to 
the Puranas That this practice of transference began much earlier than 
AD 1100, IS evidenced by King Ballalasena, who says in his Dana-Mgara 
that the Linga Purana took its chapters on ‘big donations’ from the Matsya, 
and that the Visnu-rahasya and Siva-rahasya were mere compilations 

The great importance given to the Puranas as authoritative works on 
Hindu rites and customs roughly from the second century a.d , perverted 
the idea of the people,of later ages as to the real contents of these works. 
It was thought that the five traditional characteristics— saiga, pratisarga, 
etc—^were meant for the Upapuranas, whereas the Mahapuranas were to 

For Chis verse ot Vyasa see Apararka's commentary on Lire Yajnavalkya Smrli (Ed 
Ananda^iama Sanskrit Senes, Poona), p 9 and Hemadn’s Caturvmga nnlamani (Ed Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta) II (Vrata-khanda), I 22 
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deal With ten topics relating to cosmogony, religion, and society Thus 
the Bhagavata Purana}^ names these ten topics as follows' sayga (primaiy 
creation), vtsarga (secondary creation), vrlLi (means of subsistence), raksa 
(protection), aniata (cosmic cycle ruled over by a Manu), vamia (genealogy 
of kings), vamsmucarita (dynastic accounts), samstha (dissolution of the 
world), hctu (cause of creation etc), and apasiaya (final stay of all) Ac¬ 
cording to the Biahma-vawayia Purdna}'‘ they aic srsti (primary creation), 
vtsrsU (secondary creation), sthiti (stability of creation), pdlana (protection), 
Imma-vdsand (desire for tvoik), Manu-vdrtd (information about the different 
Manus), pralaya-varnaiid (description of the final destruction of the woild), 
molisa-niy upana (showing the way to release from rebirths) Hari-kirtana 
(discourses on Han), and deva-liirtana (discourses on other gods) The 
second of these two lists of ten Puranic characteristics deserves special notice, 
as It explains clearly why, in most of the present Puranas, the geography 
of the earth, which tvas introduced into the eailier woiks nr connection 
Avith re-creation, has been neglected very much, and rvhy the accounts of 
the genealogies of kings and sages have been little cared tor, or often 
fabneated As a matter of fact, the custom of recording dynastic history 
ceased with the early Guptas, after whom no important dynasty or monarch 
of India has been described or mentioned nr the Puranas This proves that 
from the Gupta period the Puramc tradition took, in practice, a new tiend 
which culminated in turning the Puranas into so many books of myths and 
legends and social and religious duties with highly imperfect, and some¬ 
times forged, genealogical lists. Much more discouraging is the fact that, 
piohably to compete with the followers of Buddhism, Jainism, and other 
heretical systems who believed in austere practices and in the sacredness of 
then shiines, many sections on vows, on the holy places, and so forth, rvere 
composed in different times and places and freely interpolated into the 
Puranas which in course of time came to be looked upon as their mtegial 
part Such insertions were made even m the same period in different places 
so much so that these troiks varied in different localities even at a partic¬ 
ular period of time People of different sects also took absolute liberty in 
Iroundless exaggerations and making changes in the texts of the Puranas, 
■with the lesiilt that it is often difficult to distinguish betiveen fact and fancy, 
01 originals and corruptions. 

But how could the eighteen Piuanas, uhich wore the mouthpieces of 
sectaiies following diffeicnt faiths, be gioupcd together and legaided as 
equally important and authoinative by all of them, and how could they 
ha\e beheved deeply m this group, even at the sacrifice of their respective 
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sectaiian interests? In reply to these questions we may refei to the spirit 
of religious syncretism and sectarian rivalry, that went hand in hand in 
ancient India, and is found in Hindu society even at the present day These 
tendencies must have supplied incentives to the recasting or rewriting of 
the same Purana sometimes by different sects The interpolation of 
cliapteis on diffcient deities in a particular Purana must have also resulted 
m this manner Thus all the Puranas attained equal, or almost equal, 
importance in the eyes of the worshippers of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, 
before the grouping ivas made. 

CHRONOLOGY AND CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT PURANAS 

From what has been said above regarding the character and tendencies 
of the extant Puranas, it would appear that the majority of them, if not 
all, are comparatively late works possessing little coming from an early 
^/clate As a matter of fact, it is only the Vdyu Putdna (or rather Vdyu- 
prokta Pmdna —‘the Purana jrroclainied by Vayii’, as it is called in the 
chapter-colophons as well as in other places) which has preserved much of 
Its ancient, if not original, materials, and, as such, can be rightly called 
the eailiest of the extant Puramc woiks. The veiy fact that Vayu (the 
Wind-god) has been said to be the fiist speaker of this work, seems to 
, push up the date of its original composition to a time when Vayu was still 
|iecognizcd as an important deity The early origin of the Vdyu Purana 
IS also shown by the Plarioamia, which repeatedly refers to Vayu as an 
authority, as well as by the Malmbhdrala,^’^ m which the Sage Markandeya 
tells King Janamejaya that he has spoken to the latter about the past and 
future ages ‘by recollecting the Purana proclaimed by Vayu’ (Vdyu- 
prokiam anusniHya purdnam). However old our present Vdyu Putdna 
in Its original form may have been, it was subjected to additions and 
alterations iritli the progress of time For instance, chapters LVII-LIX, 
dealing with yuga-dharma (conduct of the people m different ages), give 
an account of the period ranging from the reign of the Nandas to the end 
of the Andhra rule in Western India and must, therefore, have been 
V written not earlier than a.d 200; and chapters LXXIII-LXXXIII, on 
funeral ceremony, which testify unmistakably to the decadent state of 
Buddhism and Jaimsm, could not have been written earlier than the end 
of the second centiiiy ad 

A careful study of the Vdyu Putdna shows that its Pasiipata character 
IS only a later phase But even with diis new character this Purana must 
have been highly popular at the beginning of the seventh century, because 
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Banabhatta, a Pasupata in faith, refers to it in his KadambaiV^ and Harsa- 
canta,^^ and says in the lattei that he had this work read out to him in 
his native village. By his mention of a ‘Purana in which the whole 
universe has been placed (i e. treated of) in parts’,^'* B5nabhatta points 
definitely to the present Vayu Puiana which divides its contents into four 
paits (1) Praktiya-pdda, compiising chapters I-VI, (2) Anusanga-pada, 
chapteis VII-LXIV, (3) Upodghata-pdda, chapters LXV-XCIX, and (4) 
Upasamhdia-pada, chapters C ff It must, however, be admitted that after 
Banabhatta, the Vdyu Pwana did not cease to receive further additions and 
alterations , chapteis and verses still continued to be inserted or taken out, 
giving finally to this work its present form For instance, chapter CIV 
mentions RMha, the Tantras, and the Sakta philosophy, and is consequently 
of veiy late origin, chapters CV-CXII, praising the holy Gaya m Magadha, 
did not leally belong to the Vdyu Purana, because they do not occur in 
all the manuscripts of this work and they very often appear as an inde¬ 
pendent text, and many of the verses (especially on funeral ceremony), 
ascribed to the Vdyu Purana in the Nibandhas, are not found in its present 
text and must, therefore, have been lost But in spite of such changes, 
the Vdyu Purana has been able to preserve much of its oldei materials, 
most probably because the Puianic Pa^upatas, who looked upon this work 
as highly sacred, preserved the purity of its text as far as possible for a 
long time and did not allow its contents to be worked upon and changed 
seriously until very late 

The Vdyu Purana is a highly inteiesting and important work dealing 
copiously with the following topics creation and re-creation of the uni¬ 
verse , measuiement of time , origin of Agni, Varuna, and other gods, 
origin and descendants of Atn, Bhrgu, Angiras, and other sages, demons, 
rdksasas, gandharuas, and pitis (patriarchs), origin of lower animals, birds, 
trees, and creepers, genealogies of ancient kings descended from Vaivasvata 
Manu and Ila (or Ila) and kings of the kaliyuga ending with the Guptas 
of Magadha ; detailed geography of the earth divided into seven dvipas 
(continents) and a number of varsas (subcontinents) , accounts of people 
living in different continents, names and description of the seven nether 
worlds, description of the solai system and the movements of the lumi¬ 
naries , description of the foui yugas (satya, treid, dvdpara, and kali), and 
the fourteen manvantaras (Svayariibhuva, Svarocisa, Auttama, Tamasa, 
Raivata, Caksusa, Vaivasvata, Savarnika, Daksa-savarna, Brahma-savarna, 
Dhaima-savarna, Rudra-savarna, Raucya, and Bhautya) It also Contains 

* Ed P Peterson, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No 24, p 41— purune vUyu-pTalcibitam 
Ed S D _ Gajendiagadkai and A B Gajendragadkar (Poona), Ucchvasa, III, p 6 
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chapters on music, different Vedic schools, Pa^upata-yoga, duties o£ the 
Pa^upata yogins, duties of the people of different castes and orders of life, 
funeral ceremonies, and so on There are a number of interesting myths 
and legends, such as those of Siva’s destruction of the sacrifice instituted 
by Daksa, Pururava’s love for, and union with, Urva^i, and the birth of 
the Alvins 

The Brahmanda Purdna, which is called so for its dealing with the 
cosmic egg (brahmanda) and is virtually the same as the present Vdyu 
Purdna, has been assigned the eighteenth place in almost all the lists of 
eighteen Puranas In view of the facts that this work has sometimes been 
called 'Vdyaviya Brahmd.nda‘, that it also, like the Vdyu Purdna, is said to 
have been proclaimed by Vayu, and that its chapters often agree almost 
literally with those of the Vdyu Purdna, F E Pargiter has rightly said 
that originally these two Puranas were not separate Tins view is supported 
by some of the verses quoted in the Nibandhas from the ‘Vdyu Purdna’ 
or ‘Vdyaviya’ but found only in the present Brahmanda In a few cases, 
verses ascribed to the ‘Brahmanda Purdna' in the works of Ballalasena, 
Devanabhatta, and Hemadri, are found not m the present Brahmanda 
but m the Vdyu This also proves the original unity of the texts of the 
two Puranas 

It IS not known definitely when and why the same original Purana, 
which was named most probably after Vayu, came to have a second version 
with a different title. A comparison between the dynastic accounts given 
in the Vdyu and the Brahmanda, shows that the separation took place after 
AD 325, and most probably not earlier than ad 400, for the Brahmanda 
has not only the Vdyu's account of the Gupta dynasty of Magadha, but 
agrees very closely with the text of the present Vdyu The cause of 
separation may be sectarian, because in the Brahmanda theie are a few 
chapters (viz III XXI ff) which smack of Vaisnavism On the other hand, 
a few chapters of the Vdyu Purdna, especially those on Pa^upata vrata and 
yoga, are not found in the Brahmanda 

In the Venkatesvaia Press Edition, the Brahmanda Purdna consists 
of two parts, of which the first is divided, like the Vdyu Purdna, into four 
Parts— Pnakriyd, Anusahga, Upodghdta, and Upasamhdra —and is much 
the same as the present Vdyu, but the second pari, styled Lalitopdkhydna 
(Story of Lalita), is dedicated to the Goddess Lahta, a form of Diirga, and 
teaches her worship by Tantric rites So this Lahiopdkhydna must be a 
very late appendage to the Brahmanda Purdna 

The third most important Purana is the Mdrkandeya, which seems to 
come from an early date and to have been non-sectarian in its origin This 
work derives its name from the ancient sage Markandeya whom Jaimini, 
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a pupil of Vyasa, approaches for the solution of some doubts raised in his 
mind by the study of the MaliahhaTalo,, but who lefers the lattei to the 
four wise birds living on the Vindhya hills Consequentlyj it is the four 
birds which speak to Jamiini in chapters IV-XLIV, although this Purana 
IS named after Markandeya It is only in chapteis XLV ff that these 
buds arc found to reirort what Muikandcya had said to Kraustuki on the 
five chaiactenstic topics of the Puranas The way in which this woik 
refeis to the present form and character of the Mahahharala in its opening 
vcises, and utilizes the contents of the lattei in chapteis X-XLIV, shoiVs that 
at least a consideiable ixirtion of the present Markandeya Purana including 
the afoiesaid chapteis was composed after the Mnhabhdrata had attained 
Its picscnt extent, content, and character, i c. possibly not earlier than a.d 
200 From a careful analysis of the entire Markandeya Purana, it appears 
that these chapters were added to it about the thud century ad 

Chapters LXXXI-XCIII of the Markandeya Purana constitute an 
independent and complete ivork called Devl-mdkdtmya, alias Candi or 
Saptaiatt, which must have been inscited into it at a comparatively Lite 
date, but certainly not later than ad 600 Tins DeuJ-mdhdtrnya glorifies 
tlie supreme goddess Devi (Durga) in her different forms and is a very 
favouiite work of the worshippers of ,^akti Its wide popularity is shown 
not only by its innumerable manuscripts still found in all parts of the 
country but also by the large number of its commentaries 

In spite of the many later additions as indicated above, the present 
Markandeya Parana contains a large number of chapters (especially XLV- 
LXXX and XCIV-CXXXVI) which reach back to considerable antiquity 
and must be remnants of the old Puiana In these chajaters, which have 
Markandeya as the original speaker, neither Visnti nor Siva occupies a 
prominent place , on the other hand, Indra and Biahma^^ are much in the 
foreground, and the ancient Vedic deities, Agni and Surya, have been 
praised in several chapteis by a number of hymns There aie also a large 
number of Sun-myths in chapters CI-CX It is highly probable that this 
irork was originally composed for populaiizing the Srauta and Smaita rites 
which had already begun to be neglected by the people 

Being originally an ancient work, the Mdrkarideya Pm ana deals, in 
Its comparatively early chapters, ivith creation, recreation (including geo¬ 
graphy of the eaith, especially of Bharatavaisa in Jambu-dvipa), the four¬ 
teen manvantaras, and the accounts of kings more or less elaborately But 
we find to our great disappointment that this work treats of the genealogies 
of kings very imperfectly, omits those of the sages, and it remarkably lacks 

\(coicliuf^ [o Iiuliaii Ueiditioii, Biahina the clcili of llic ctiihc*^! title, ^l/ hi InyiwrJ, 
mul Iiailccl fiom Piiskara dvTpa ' 
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accounts of the dynasties of the kahyuga. On the other hand, it has 
incorporated a good number of chapters on topics usually dealt with in 
the earlier metrical Smrti woiks, and contains a few interesting legends, 
of which special mention may be made of those of King Hariscandra, whom 
Visvamitra made to suffer endless sorrow and humiliation, of Queen 
Madalasa, who gave instructions on self-knowledge to her sons, of whom 
Alarka was the youngest, of King Vipascit who preferred to remain m hell 
for alleviating the sufferings of the sinners there, and of King Dama who, 
in order to avenge the death of his father Naiisyanta, cruelly killed 
Vapusmat and offered his flesh and blood to the spirit of his father, together 
with the funeral cakes 

Unlike the three Puranas already mentioned, the Visnu Pumna is a 
sectarian work belonging to the Pancaratras, and purely Vaisnava from 
beginning to end Yet it has retained with considerable faithfulness the 
character of the old unsectarian Puranas It is divided into six parts called 
am^as, each of which consists of a number of chapters. In the first three 
sections it deals with creation, re-creation, detailed geography of the earth 
and the atmosphere, description of the solar system, accounts of the fourteen 
manvanlaras, names of the twenty-eight Vyasas who lived in different ages 
and divided the Vedas, rise of the various Vedic schools, duties of the 
different castes and orders of life, funeral sacrifices, and so on ; in part 
four It gives, often in prose, the genealogies and accounts of kings with 
particular care, and contains valuable information regarding the dynasties 
of the kahyuga , part five, which is the longest, is given to the ,sports and 
adventures of the divine Krsna at Vrnclavana and Dvaraka , and part six, 
which IS the shortest, describes the evils of the kahyuga and birth, and has 
discourses on yoga which leads to that type of knowledge by which one 
can realize the Supreme Being, here none other than Visnu Himself 

The Visnu Purdna is an early work composed most probably in the 
last quarter of the third or the first quarter of the fourth century A n 
Although It has the charactei much more of a unified work than of a 
mere compilation, it contains numerous such old verses on creation, re¬ 
el eation, etc as have been commonly utilized by many of the extant 
Puranas On the other hand, chapters seventeen and eighteen of jrart 
three, ivhich describes the story of Visnu’s issuing of Mayamoha (an illu¬ 
sive figure) from his own body for turning the demons on the banks of 
the Narmada into arhats (i e Jams) and Buddhists, are in all probability 
later additions Visnu Purdna, IV 24 also, describing the dynasties of 
the kahyuga, must have been revised in later times However, this Purana 
has preserved the best text, additions and alterations having been made 
in It much less freely than m the other Puranas It lacks chapters on 
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devotional vows, holy places, etc, and is a rich store of interesting myths 
and legends, of which those of Dhruva, Prahlada, and King Bharata are 
interesting. 

The Matsya Furana is a voluminous woik dealing, besides the usual 
topics of the ancient Puranas, with devotional vows and forms of worship, 
holy places and riveis (especially Prayaga, KasT, and the Naimada), gifts of 
various types, politics, omens, and portents, construction and consecration 
of images of gods and goddesses, housc-building, social customs, funeral 
ceremonies, and so on It is a conglomeration of chapters taken at different 
tunes fiom various sources, especially the Vayu Furana and the Visnu- 
dhamottara A compaiison between the Matsya and the Vdyu Furana, from 
which the foimer took its chapters on the most important topics, viz vamsa, 
manvantaya, and vamsdnucanta, shows that the borrowing from the Vdyu 
Fmdna was made either in the last quarter of the third or the first quarter 
of the fourth century ad , and this must be the time of the first composition, 
or rather compilation, of the present Matsya Fmdna It was only at subse¬ 
quent penods that chapters from the Vtsnu-dharmottara and other works 
were incorporated into this Puiana. 

The title and the non-borrowed chapteis (I-XII) of the present Matsya 
Furana indicate that this woik was originally compiled by the Pancaratra 
Vaisnavas somewhere about the nvei Narmada, and it was at a much later 
date that the Siva worshippers laid their hands on it and modified it with 
additions and alterations 

Like the other early Puranas, the Matsya contains a large number of 
stories and legends, of which the following deserve special mention 
Devayani’s vain love for Kaca, and hei ultimate marriage with King 
Yayati, Yayati’s insatiety even after enjoying life for a long time, and Ins 
consequent transfer of his infirmity to his son Puru , Siva’s burning of the 
city of Tiipuia, and Kartikeya’s birth and killing of the demon Taraka. 
It should be mentioned here that there are several indications m the 
chapters on Kartikeya’s birth which show that the Matsya Furana has 
utilized the story and language of Kalidasa’s Kumdra-sambhava 

The Bhdgavata Furana, which is the most popular of the extant 
Puianic works, deserves special attention not only as a literary production 
on account of its language, style, and metre, but also as a valuable recoid 
of the theological and philosophical doctrines of the Bhagavata Vaisnvas 
to whom It exclusively belongs It consists of twelve parts called shandhas, 
each divided into a number of chapters Although it is given to the praise 
and woiship of the divine Krsna, who is called a ‘partial incarnation’ 
iarnsdvatdrd) or the Bhagavat Himself, it deals with all the characteristic 
topics of the ancient Puranas, including the dynasties of the kaliyuga If 
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is closely connected with the Visnu Purana and has used the latter in its 
composition It repeats much more elaborately many of the myths and 
legends of the Visnu Purana and gives the biography of Krsna in greater 
detail Internal and external evidences show that the present Bhagavata 
Purana must have been wiitten in the sixth century ad , and most probably 
in Its former half, but it can hardly be denied that this work has been 
revised and emended at times There are three lists of incarnations of 
Visnu, all including the Buddha, which differ from one another m length 
and ordei , and the tulasi plant, the Tantra and the name ‘Mahapurana’ 
for the principal Puranas and then ten characteristics have been mentioned 
in some of the chapters 

The description of the ‘Bhagavata Purana’, as given in Matsya Purana, 
LIII, does not agree completely with the contents of the present Bhagavata 
So it is highly probable that there was'an earlier Bhagauala which was the 
prototype of the present one and from which chapters have been retained 
in the latter It is most probably this earlier work which has been men¬ 
tioned in the Visnu, Kurma, and other Puranas 

The present Kurrjxa Purana, which is divided into two bhagas (parts) 
called puYua (former) and uttara (latter), claims to be the first section, called 
Brahml Samhita, of a much bigger work consisting of four sarhhitas or 
sections, namely, Brahml, BJiagavall, Sauri, and Vaisnaul Of the remaining 
three samhitas, which seem to be lost, the extant Kiirma Purana gives us 
no further information The Naradiya Purana, however, contains a list 
of contents of all the four samhitas, the contents of the Brahml Samhita 
agreeing fully with those of our extant Kurma Purana. According 
to the Naradiya, the Bhagavatl Samhita, which consisted of five 
padas (parts) and was termed Pahca-padl, dealt separately in the different 
parts with the duties of the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras, 
and the mixed castes ; the SaurJ Samhita was divided into six parts and 
dealt with the six magic acts santi (relief through removal of diseases, 
pacification of unfavourable planets), vaslkarana (taming, or making one 
subservient), stambhana (arresting another’s activities), viduesana (causing 
hatied), uccatana (making a pei'son quit his place and occupation), and 
mar ana (causing destruction of another) , and the Vaimavl Sarhhitd was 
divided into four padas dealing with moksa-dharma (duties leading to libera¬ 
tion) for the twice-born As to the length of these Saihhitas, the Naradiya 
Purana says that they contained 6000, 4000, 2000, and 5000 verses 
respectively. 

A careful examination of the present Kiirma Purana shows that it was 
originally a Pancaratra work with a considerable ^akta element, and that it 
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was composed between ad 500 and 650 ; but it was later appropriated and 
recast by the Pasupatas towards the beginning of the eighth century a d 
In Its early Visnuite character this work approached much, like the Visnu 
Purana, to the old definition of the Purana of ‘five characteristics’ and lacked 
chapters on holy places Chapteis one and two of part one and chapters one 
to eleven of part two of this Purana which have been retained in it from 
its earlier form, have been changed by the Pasupatas in such a way that it is 
very difficult to find them out These Pasupatas not only re-wrote some of 
the eailier sections, giving up others that went against their own interest, 
but intioduced many new myths, legends, accounts of holy places, and the 
like, in order to attain their sectarian end In latei ages, the Saktas and the 
Nakulisa Pasupatas also made furthei additions of materials, but these are 
negligible 

Having been subjected to a destiuctive recast, the present Kurma 
Purana has lost much of the topics chaiacteristic of the older Puranas. The 
genealogies of kings and sages, as occuiiing m it, are highly imperfect, and 
no mention has been made of the dynasties of the kaliyuga There are, of 
course, a few chapters on the geography of the earth and the universe, and 
one on the manvanlatas. In one of the chapters it speaks of the twenty- 
eight Vyasas who lived in diffeient ages 

The passing of the Kutma Purana through two main stages, does not 
mean that there was no earlier work bearing the same title It may be that 
the piesent Kuuna Purana in its Visnuite character had an earlier stage in 
which It was bereft of the ;§akta element like the present Vtsnu Purana 

The remaining eleven Puranas, as we have them now, are all late 
works dealing almost exclusively ivith religious and social matters and 
containing very little of the five topics characteristic of the older Puranas 
Their late origin is shown definitely by the disagreement between their con¬ 
tents and the description of the Puranas of the same titles as given in the 
Matsya, Skanda, and Agni Puranas Vdmana, Linga, Varaha, Padma, Agni, 
Skanda, Brahnia-vaiuay ta, ancl Bhavisya, aie the results of destructive recasts 
to which their older piototypes were subjected, and Nmadiya, Garuda, and 
Brahma, aic totally new works composed dehbciately for replacing the older 
ones healing the same titles The Vdmana Puidna, as its title and description 
giten in the Matsya (LIII 45-46) and the Skanda (VII 1 2 63-61) shows, was 
oiigmally a Vaisnava ivork belonging most probably to the Pancaratras It 
was lewiitten by the Siva-ivorshippcrs in the ninth or tenth century ad, 
letaimng fragments here and there from its eailier form The Linga Parana 
is an apocryphal ivork consisting of two jiarts and belonging to the Lihga- 
woishippers who extolled the woiship of the jihalhc symbol of giva over that 
of his image None of the numeious veises ascribed to the ‘Linga Purana’ 
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or ‘Lainga in the works of Jimutavahana, Vijfianesvara, Apararka, and many 
others, is found in the present Linga Put ana. External and internal 
evidences, however, show that this present Linga is not a very late ivork but 
was composed between a.d 600 and 1000 The Varaha Purana is primarily 
a Vaisnava work consisting of different groups of chapters written mainly 
by the Pancaratras and the Bbagavatas m different ages Its original portion, 
consisting of chapters I-LXXXIX and XCVIII, was composed about ad 800, 
and the major portion of the rest was written before ad 1100 Its final 
chapters on Uttara-Ookarna appear to have been added to it not earlier 
than AD 1100, by some Siva-worshippers who wanted to glorify this ^aiva 
holy place in Nepal 

The voluminous Padma Purana belongs principally to the Vaisnavas 
It has come down to us in two distinct recensions, the Bengal and the South 
Indian In the former recension, which has not yet been printed but which 
is undoubtedly more reliable than the South Indian one, the Purana con¬ 
sists of five khandas or parts Srsti, Bhumt, Svarga, Patdla, and Uttara ; 
but m the latter recension it has six parts Adi (also called Svarga in certain 
punted editions), Bhumt, Btahma, Pdtala, Srsti, and Uttara Of these 
diffcient khandas, the Adi and the Bhiimi are late appendages composed 
after ad 900 The Bhumi-khanda, in its earlier form, treated mainly of 
the geography of the earth , but, as we have it now, it is entirely a Vaisnava 
book of legends composed not earlier than ad 900 In the Bengal recen¬ 
sion, the Bhumi-hhanda contains thirteen chapters more, of which four deal 
with the geography of the earth (bhugola) The Patdla-hhanda contains 
three groups of chapters composed at different times, the first group be¬ 
longing to the Ramaite sect, the second to the Vaisnavas, and the third 
to the Linga-worshippers Internal and external evidences show that this 
khanda cannot be dated earlier than ad 800 The Patdla-hhanda of the 
Bengal recension contains thirty-one additional chapters, which deal with 
the description of the subterranean regions, the story of killing the demon 
Tripura, the legends of the kings of the Solar race especially of Rama and 
his descendants, and the praise of the Bhdgavata Put ana The Svaiga- 
khanda of the Bengal recension contains accounts of the different regions 
(lokas) and stories of kings and demons, and has utilized the Abhijhdna- 
sakuntalam and the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa. The Sisti-khanda can be 
divided into two parts, of which the second does not occur in the Bengal 
recension There is evidence to show that this part rvas added to the 
Sisti-khanda after the Mohammedans had established kingdoms in India. 
A careful examination of the first part shows that it consists almost entirely 
of chapters taken from the Matsya and the Visnu Purdnas, and that it was 
first compiled by the Brahma-worshippers between ad 600 and 750, it 
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ivas then taken up by some non-Brahmas, Vaisnavas, Ramattes, and Saivas, 
who added to it many new chapteis between A n 750 and 950 , most probably 
in the foimei half of the eighth century ad , next, the Tantnc Brahmas 
interpolated somc'verses or groups of verses after ad 850 , and last of all 
the Saktas made further additions I'he evidence of the Naradiya Purdna 
shows that the Ststi-khandn, with its latest additions, must have been com¬ 
plete befoie AD 1400 The Uttara-khanda is a late conglomeration of 
Vaisnara legends and glorifications and can scarcely be eailier than a.d 900. 

Tlie Ndtacliya Puimia, a Vaisnava work, consists of two parts, of which 
the hist incoipoiates the entire Bthan-ndradlya Purdna, which was composed 
by the Vaisnavas about the middle of the ninth centuiy A d The remaining 
chapters of the first part aie compaiatively late additions , and some of 
them contain detailed infoimation regarding the contents of the eighteen 
principal Puianas now extant. The second part, though attached to the 
Naiadiya Purdna, is really an independent work differing in general 
character fiom the first forty-one chapteis of the first part and sometimes 
appealing in manusciipts as an independent text The last forty-five 
chapters of this pait bear signs of comparatively late dates An 
examination of the contents of the present Ndiadiya shows that it was first 
compiled some time about the beginning of the tenth century a.d The 
Agm and the Ga> uda Purdna are spurious Vaisnava works of encyclopaedic 
character containing almost everything of general interest Of these two 
works, the former contains summaries of the Rdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, 
Hanvamia, Pingala-Chandah-Sutra, Amarakosa, Yuddha-jaydynava, Hastyd- 
yurveda (of Palakapya), etc It incorpoiates verses or entire chapters of 
many othei works, such as the Ndiada Smrti, Ydpiavalkya Smrti, and Vtsnu 
Purdna The Gariula Purdna utilizes the Ydjnavalkya Smrti, Manu Sam- 
hitd, Paidsaia Smyti, Brhat Samhitd (of Varahamihira), Kaldpa Vydkarana 
with Katyayana’s additional chapter on verbal derivations, Asldnga-hrdaya 
Samhitd of Vagbhata II, Aiva-cikitsd of Nakula, Cdnakya-rdja-niti-sdstra of 
Bhoja, and some of the Puranas, such as the BlidgavaLa, Kurma, Vdyii, and 
Mdrkandeya According to the Ddnasdgara of Ballalasena, these two works 
were forged by the Tantrikas for deceiving the people, and they were 
furnished with fictitious genealogies as well as with chapters on lexicography, 
testing of gems, and so on. External and internal evidences show that the 
Agm Purdna was compiled during the ninth century, and the Garuda 
Pwdna, which was modelled on the Agm, was compiled in the tenth 
century ad The Brahma Purdna is entirely a new work and consists 
mainly of chapters taken from the Mahdbhdrata, Hanvamia, Visnu Purdna, 
Mdrkandeya Purdna, and Vdyu Purdna Those chapters of this spurious 
work which have not been traced anywhere else, deal chiefly with the praise 
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of the shimes and holy places in Purusottaina-k§etra (Pun), Konarka, 
Ekamra-ksetra (Bhuvanesvaia), and Viraja-ksetra (Jajpur), which he in Orissa 
and belong respectively to the Vaisiiavas, Sauras, ^aivas, and Saktas As 
the chapters on Konarka, Ekamra-ksetra, and Viraja-ksetra must have been 
written by different hands and inserted at comparatively late dates, it is 
probable that the present Brahma Purana owed its origin to those Vaisnavas 
of Orissa who wanted to popularize Puiusottama-ksetra as a great Vaisnava 
holy place There is evidence to show that this work was compiled 
between ad 900 and 1200. 

The Skanda Purana is a voluminous work consisting of a very large 
number of parts, most of which have not yet been printed Though, like 
the other Puranas, the Skanda also was subjected to additions and alterations 
more than once, there are chapters in it which were written earlier than 
/AD 1000, but It seems to contain little which can be dated earlier than 
AD 700 The Brahma-vaiuarta Pwdna is one of the latest of the extant 
Puranic works It consists of four parts— Brahma-khan da, Prah ti-khanda, 
Ganapati-khanda, and Krsna-janma-khanda, and preaches the woiship of 
^ Krsna and Radha A careful examination of this work shows that it was'^ 
first composed most probably in the eighth century a d , and that from 
about the tenth century it began to be changed by the Bengal authors tvho 
recast it to its present form and contents in the sixteenth century But in 
spite of this late recast, certain portions have been retained m it from an 
earlier form of the Purana The Bhavisya Pwana^" itself and the Natadiya 
Purana tell us that the former work consisted of five parts (paiuans), 
Brahma, Vatsnava, Saiva, Tvdstra (or Saw a according to the Naradiya 
Pwdna), and Pratisarga But the printed edition of the Bhaoisya contains 
only four parts, Brahma, Madhyama, Pratisarga, and Uttara Of these, the 
Madhyamaparvan, -which is not mentioned anywhere as having formed part 
of the Bhavisya, is a late appendage abounding in Tantiic elements The 
Pratisargaparuan, though nominally mentioned in the Bhavisya (I 1 2-3), 
is practically a new work containing stones about Adam, Noah, Yakuta, 
Taimurlong, Nadir Shah, Akbar (the emperor of Delhi), Jayacandra, Prthvi- 
laja, Varahamihira, gankaracarya, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, Jaya- 
deva, Visnu Svamin, Bhattoji-diksita, Anandagin, Krsna-Caitanya, Nitya- 
nanda, Kabira, Nanaka, Ruidasa, and many others It even knoirs the 
Biitish rule m India and names Calcutta and the Parliament {asia-kauialya) 
The Uttaraparvan, though attached to the Bhavisya Pwdna, is really an 
independent work known under the title Bhavisyottara and included among 
the Upapuranas But very different is the case with the Brdhmaparvan, 
the major portion of which must have been written between a d, 500 and 
“ T. ? S-3 
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900 Besides treating o£ the duties of women, good and bad signs of men, 
women, and kings, and the method of worshipping Brahma, Gane^a, Skanda, 
and the Snakes on dififeient lunar days, it contains a large number of 
chapters on Sun-worship and solar myths relating especially to the origin 
of the Bhojakas from the Magas of Saka-dvipa. This parvan has been 
profusely draivn upon by the Nibandha writers. 

THE PURANAS AS HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL RECORDS, AS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, AND AS RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
History in the modern sense of the teim was unknoivn in ancient India 
m spite of the many-sided development of her civilization and culture ; 
but historical tradition, chiefly relating to dynastic lists and notable events 
in the lives of kings, used to be handed down from generation to generation 
from the most ancient times In the extant Puranas there are various 
indications which shoiv definitely that particular care was taken in eaily 
tunes to study and preserve correctly the dynastic lists and accounts, which 
later came to be recorded more or less systematically in the Puranas We 
have already seen that out of the eighteen works of this class, only six, 
namely, the Vayu, Brahmanda, Mdrkandeya, Vtsnu, Matsya, and Bhagavata, 
come from comparatively eaily dates and have more or less the character of 
early Puranas All these six works, as also those of the rest which contain 
genealogical lists and accounts, trace the different dynasties of ancient India 
to a common mythical ancestor, Vaivasvata Manu, son of Surya (the Sun) 
It has been said that Vaivasvata Manu had nine sons, of whom four were 
imjDortant, namely, Iksvaku, Nabhanedistha, Saryati, and Nabhaga Iksvaku 
reigned in Ayodhya and had two sons Vikuksi-^asada and Nimi, from ivhom 
pioceeded the dynasties of Ayodhya and Videlia respectively The former 
dynasty, in which Rama, son of Dasaratha, was born in much later days, 
IS better known as the Aiksvaku dynasty or the Solar race of Ayodhya 
Nabhanedistha leigned in Vaisali and founded the Vaisala dynasty, Saiyati 
ruled in Anarta (Gujarat) and became the founder of the Saryata dynasty 
of that place , and from Nabhaga descended a line of kings of whom 
Rathitaia became the ancestor of the Rathitaras Besides the sons men¬ 
tioned above, Vaivasvata Manu had a daughter Ila, or according to some 
Puranas, a son Ila who was turned into a woman Ila Ila consorted with 
Budha, son of Soma (the Moon), and gave birth to a son, Ptiruravas Aila, 
who became the progenitor of the Ada or Lunar race of Pratisthana 
(Allahabad) Pururavas Aria had six or seven sons, of whom Ayu (or Ayus) 
continued the main line at Pratisthana, and Amavasu became the founder 
of the dynasty of Kanyakubja (Kanauj) Ayu had five sons—Nahusa, 
Ksatravrddha (or Vrddhasarman), Rambha, Raji, and Anenas, of whom 
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Ksatravrddha founded the KasT dynasty Nahusa’s son Yayati had five sons, 
who became the founders or distant ancestors of a laige number of royal 
families, viz the Haihayas, Yadavas (among whom Krsna was born), 
Turvasus, Druhyus, Anavas, Pauravas (among whom Yudhisthira and others 
were born), and so on Long lists of kings of these dynasties have been given 
in many of the extant Puranas, and if these lists ivere all perfectly true, 
some of them would reach back to a time at least 2,000 years before the 
Kaurava-Pandava war of the Mahabharata 

After the Mahahhaiata war, detailed dynastic lists of three royal 
families only, namely, the Aiksvakus, the Pauravas, and the kings of 
Magadha, continue to be given m the Puranas down to the time of 
Adhisimakrsna, who ivas sixth m descent fiom Arjuna, the heio of the great 
Mahabharata war Of the other royal families, the extant Puranas contain 
very incomplete accounts 

Besides the genealogies of kings of the ‘past’, which ended either with 
the Mahabharata war or, about a century later, with the reign of 
Adhisimakrsna, some of the extant Puranas give, m the form of prophecies, 
a number of lists of kings of the ‘future’ kaliyuga ; and in their accounts 
of such future kings the Vdyu, Brahmdnda, Visnu, Matsya, and Bhdgavata 
include, with the mention of the duiations of rules of the different kings, 
a few dynasties of the historical period, viz the Sisunagas, Nandas, Mauryas, 
^ungas, Kanvas, Andhras, and Guptas, all so well known in Indian history. 
The ancestors of these dynasties, except the Gupta dynasty, which has not 
been mentioned in the Matsya Parana, are followed by the enumeration 
of a series of other dynasties, mostly of low and barbarian origin (Abhiras, 
Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Tusaras, Hrinas, etc) which weie contem¬ 
poraneous with the former After mentioning all these lines of kings, the 
Puranas give a dreary description of the social condition in northern India, 
Tvhich was consequent upon the foreign invasions and the spread of the 
non-Brahmanical and anti-Brahmanical religious systems I' E Pargiter 
has critically examined the texts of the five Puranas mentioned above and 
shown their importance in reconstructing the history of these dynasties 

Although, as the evidence of the Vedic, Buddhistic, and other works 
as well as of the inscriptions shows, there can be little doubt about the fact 
that ancient Indian historical tradition, as now found recorded in the 
Puranas, was in its origin very often based on facts, the connection of all 
these dynasties as given in the Puranas, except a few of the kakyuga, rvith 
a common mythical ancestor is unconvincing It is also deal how myth 
has played an important part in the shaping of the genealogical lists and 
accounts of the extant Puranas from early times As a matter of fact, the 
present Puranas came gradually to lose their ancient character from about 
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the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier, and. to turn into books of 
religious and social interest Genealogies of kings and sages were treated 
with increasing neglect and sometimes forged, and facts were unscrupulously 
and complacently mixed with fiction for pleasing the common people. 
Consequently, the extant Puranas in tbeir^ present forms have to be used 
with the greatest caution for any historical purpose. Another difficulty 
which confronts every reader of the Puranas is the want of critical editions 
of these works Not even the Vayu Purana, which is the most important 
of all the Puiamc works, for its valuable contents, has been edited critically 
by comparing the manusciipts of different provinces of India. It is only 
the intensive and comparative study of the Puranas based on highly critical 
editions which can help us to some extent in reconstructing the political 
history of pre-Buddhist India But unfortunately most of the comparatively 
early Piiranic works, or portions thereof, which were replaced by others of 
more lecent dates, have been lost for ever 

No less important are the Puianas for tracing the social development 
of the ancient Hindus Tlie aphoristic and the metrical Law-books 
(Dhaima-Sutias and Dhaima-sastras) of the orthodox Brahmanas give us 
pictures of only the ideal Brahmanical society in different ages, but they do 
not help us in any way in understanding how far the Brahmanical ideas 
were followed in practice, or how the people at large led their life It is 
the Puranas which can be our main guides in this direction, only if we use 
them with proper discrimination and judgement It should be mentioned 
here that the Puranas are not works of social history, but references to social 
conditions in them are often incidental and sometimes intentional The 
Puranas make it clear to us that Hindu society in ancient India, unlike 
that of the present time, was a living one with great vital force, which could 
mould Itself according to circumstances and absorb easily and without much 
ado not only the numerous native tribes scattered all over the country, but 
also hordes of casteless foreigneis who poured into this land during the few 
centuries preceding and following the Christian era 

Among the other subjects of interest dealt ivith in the present Puranas 
IS geography, which came to be introduced fiom early times in connection 
with re-creation , and many of the extant Puranas contain a few chapters 
each on this topic According to Putanic tradition, the caith consisted of 
seven dvipas or continents, namely, Jambu-dvipa, Plaksa-dvTpa, Salmali- 
dvlpa, Kusa-dvTpa, Kratihca-dvlpa, Saka-dvipa, and Puskara-dvipa, each of 
which was divided into a number of varsas or subcontinents These dvipas 
were suriounded by seven oceans containing watei having the taste respec¬ 
tively of salt, sugarcane-jLuce, wnne, clarified butter, ctud, milk, and good 
chinking watei, The Jambu-dvipa, which occupied the cential position, 
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had in its middle a golden mountain called Meru, from which a number 
of other mountains including the Himalaya radiated m different directions 
like the petals of a lotus This dvipa was divided into nine varsas or sub¬ 
continents, one of which was called Bharata-varsa (India) The Puranas 
supply information about all the seven dvipas —about their mcasuiements, 
their mountains and rivers, their residents, their presiding deities, the 
longevity and general standard of morality of the people, and othei details, 
but give special attention to the description of Jambii-dvlpa and moie 
particularly of Bharata-varsa, which in eaily times occupied a much bigger 
area than at present, and which has been praised as the karma-bhumi (place 
for work) for those who aspire after heaven or final liberation Although 
the chapters on geography still contain, in spite of later modifications, much 
valuable information about the topography of the ancient world, especially 
of India, It IS rather disappointing to find that the Puranic geographical 
tradition also, like the dynastic accounts, has been influenced considerably 
by mythology 

The encyclopaedic character of the present Puianas is not universal, 
but IS peculiar to only three of them, namely, the Malsya, Agm, and Garuda, 
which, besides dealing with the usual Purana topics, contain chapters on 
astronomy, astrology, chiromancy, superstitions, omens and portents, medi¬ 
cal science, treatment of children suffering under the influence of unfavour¬ 
able planets, treatment of cows, horses and elephants, knowledge of snakes, 
treatment of snake-bite-, knowledge of precious stones, coionation and duties 
of kings, politics, science of war, archery, use of other arms, agriculture, 
gardening, metrics, grammar, lexicography, dramaturgy, poetics, music, 
dancing, architecture, construction of images of deities, and so on In 
dealing with the topics mentioned, these Puianas sometimes give summaries 
of ancient Sanskrit trorks, such as the Rdmdyana, Mahdbharata, Hanvariisa, 
etc and often plagiarize veises, or even entire chapters from other standard 
ivorks, some of which have already been mentioned in connection With 
analysing the contents of the Agm and the Garuda Purana The chapters 
on omens and portents of the Matsya Purana must have been based on an 
ancient work (viz Vrddha-Garga Samhita) ascribed to Vrddha-Garga Thus, 
by turning themselves into something like encyclopaedias, the above three 
Puranas have attained additional interest and importance in that they have 
preserved summaries and fragments of ancient works, some of which have 
been lost for ever 

For this new character the Matsya Purana is undoubtedly indebted to 
the Visnu-dharmottara, which was written either in southern Kashmir or 
in the northernmost part of the Punjab sometime during the fifth century 
A D, and from which the Matsya Purana has taken a large number of 
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cliapteis, including those dealing with some of the topics mentioned above.. 
The Agni Piirana, which, as F E Pargiter says, followed the Matsya tradi¬ 
tion as regaids the Aiksvaku genealogy, must have imitated the latter work 
in Its new chaiacter more successfully, and the Garuda Pumna was clearly 
modelled on the Agm It is not known what led the Visnu-dharmottara to 
appeal in such a new chaiacter. It may be that from the fourth century a d. 
the Hindus began to feel keenly the necessity not only of popularizing the 
study of the different branches of Sanskrit learning as against the hteraiy 
activities of the Buddhists, Jams, and others, but also of increasing the 
importance of the Puranas as repositories of knotvledge so that these might 
find favour with highly educated people also 

But it IS as religious Vv^orks tliat the Puranas have been respectfully 
studied for centuries, and are still read, by the people of this country, 
because these works have shown them the easiest way of attaining peace and 
perfection in life and have put forth, often in the forms of myths and stories, 
easy solutions of those difficult pioblems with which one is sure to be con¬ 
fronted in one’s religious and social life As a matter of fact, the Puranas 
have lendeied the greatest service in effecting the lacial and religious 
i unification of the diverse people of India They have treated every religious 
faith of the soil, unless it was dogmatically atheistic, ■with respect and with 
a synthetic attitude, and accorded to it a position in the Puranic pantheism 
by explaining its deity and its principles through a reconciliation of the 
teachings of Samkhya and Vedanta It is the Puranas which have brought 
(■about unity in diversity, and taught religious toleration to the followers 
'I of different faiths by making them realize that God is one, though called 
by different names It is mainly through these woiks that the Vedic ideas 
and ideals of leligion and society have suivived up to the present day and 
got wide ciiculation among the people of India and outside The Puianas 
/ aie, therefore, perfectly justified when they say 

To vidydccaturo veddn sdngopamsado dvijah 
Na cet puranam samvidydn naiva sa sydd vicaksanah 
Itihdsa-piirdndbhyain vedam samupabt mhayet 
Bibhety alpa-irutdd vedo mam ay am praharisyati ’ 

That twice-hoin (Biahmana), who knows the fpui Vedas with the Angas 
(supplementaiy sciences) and the Upanisads, should not be (regarded as) 
pioficient unless he thoioughly knows the Purana He should reinforce 
the Vedas with the Itihasa and the Puiana The Vedas is afraid of him who 
IS deficient in traditional knowledge (thinking) ‘He will huit me’. 
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The harmony which the Puranas brought about m the doctrines of 
‘knowledge’, ‘action’, and ‘devotion’, and m the Vedic and non-Vedic views 
of life and conduct, exerted its influence in all strata of Hindu society, with 
the result that the life of the average Hindu of the present day presents a 
texture into which various ideas and practices of different times and legions 
have been interwoven with an unparalleled symmetry. In the eyes of a 
non-Hindu, the Puranic culture and religion appear as a bundle of contra¬ 
dictions Yet a Hindu finds nothing difficult oi inconsistent m his ideas 
and practices, and leads his life with perfect ease and harmony He is 
rarely found to be absolutely foreign to the truths of life and conduct Ins 
ancestors discovered for him Even an illiterate Hindu, living far away 
from the seats of learning, is not totally ignorant of the pimciples and 
philosophical tiuths taught in the Puranas, and as a result he has a very 
broad view of life and a deep sense of tolerance and accommodation, which 
can larely be expected elsewhere of a person like him This is so only 
because of the fact that the epics and the Puranas, have played a very 
important part in the life of the Hindus for more than ttvo thousand years 
They have brought home to the common man the wisdom of the saints 
of the highest order without creating any discord. The authors of these 
works took every individual into consideration and made such prescriptions 
as would benefit him in his social and religious life In giving recognition 
to a man’s personal worth, they slackened the rigours of the caste system 
and declared, ‘Being remembered, or talked of, or seen, or touched, a devotee 
of the Loid, even if he be a Candala, purifies (the people) easily’ They 
allowed greater freedom to women and Sudras in social and religious 
matters, with the result that these neglected members of Hindu society 
could have their own religious life and worship their deities themselves. 
The religion and philosophy professed by the Puranas had such a great 
appeal that even scholars, philosophers, or religious reformers, like Vijnana 
Bhiksu, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, and Jiva Gosvamin, to mention only 
a few, very frequently drew upon the Puranas m their own works 
in support of their philosophical views ; and this utilization led to the 
greater popularity of these works with all grades of Hindu population 

Sectarian excesses are sometimes found in the extant Puianas, but these 
aie due to the want of proper understanding of the idea of absolute or 
unswerving devotion [aikantiki bhakti), on which the Puranic religion is 
principally based , and it is owing to this basic idea that Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva, and other deities, have been praised individually as the highest one 
in some Purana or other. 

” Varaha Puiana, *CCXI 88 
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CONCLUSION 

From the above survey of the eighteen principal Puranas it is evident 
[ that these works have been utilized through centimes not only for educating 
the mass mind and infusing it with the noblei ideas of life but a^so for tact¬ 
fully solving the religious, social and economic problems which were created 
in ancient India by the rise of vaiious religious movements and the repeated 
invasions made by foreign races A careful analysis of the devotional vratas, 
for instance, will ainirly testify to the Puranic Biahmana’s deep insight into 
human nature as well as to their intelligence in cleverly tackling the 
various problems, especially those relating to women, from whom the 
life and spirit of a race proceed It is undeniable that the extant Puranas 
can only on rare occasions claim foi themselves any real merit as literary 
productions, but it must be admitted that in addition to their character as 
lecords of ancient geography and political history, they are of inestimable 
value from the point of view of the histoiy of religion and culture of the 
ancient Hindus As a matter of fact, these works afford us, more than 
other works of the time a great insight into all phases and aspects of 
Hinduism as well as into the inner spirit of the Hindu social system with 
its adaptability in all ages and under all circumstances, however unfavour¬ 
able. They therefore deserve far more careful study than has hitherto 
been devoted to them. 
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THE EXTENT, ANTIQUITY. AND ORIGIN OF THE UPAPURANA LITERATURE 

T he long-standing tradition, current in all provinces of India, limits 
the number of the Mahapuranas to eighteen, but the Purana literature 
certainly extends beyond this traditional number The class of works 
designated as Upapurana consists of a large number of compilations, some 
of which are extensive and important, while a few can rightly claim to have 
originated much earlier than many of the so-called Mahapuranas now 
extant. But unfortunately all these works have been given much less 
importance than the Mahapuranas and they are differentiated from the 
lattei by styling them as secondary Puranas It is undoubtedly due to the 
disparaging prefix 'upa’ (‘secondary’) that these works have been treated 
with indifference by scholars ancient and modern/ although their 
importance as records of the social and religious history of India from the 
Gupta period downward can by no means be overlooked 

As in the case of the Mahapuranas, a claim has been made in the 
Puranas, Smrtis, etc that the Upapuranas also are eighteen in number, 
even though some of the authorities making such a claim give evidence of 
their knowledge of the existence of a larger number of Upapuranas p but 
unlike those of the Mahapuranas, the different lists of 'eighteen Upa¬ 
puranas’ seldom agree with one another with regard to the titles of the 
individual works The list'given m the Aiiiina Pwami (i 1 17-20) shows 
the following names (1) Adya (Sanatkumarokta), (2) Ndtasimha, (3) Skanda, 
(4) Sivadharma, (5) Durvdsasokta (declared by the Sage Durvasas), (6) 
Ndiad'iya, (7) Kdpila, (8) Vamana, (9) U^anaserita (declared by the Sage 
Usanas), (10) Brahmdnda, (11) Varum, (12) Kdlika, (13) Mdhesvara, (14) 
§dmba, (15) Saura, (16) Pardsarokta (declared by the Sage Parasara), (17) 
Mdr'ica, (18) Bhargaua. 

* For an idea of the woik done by scholars on the Upapuranas see R C Hazia, Studies 
in the Upapwanas, Vol I, p 1, F N 1 

’ Foi example, after expressly mentioning that the Upapuranas are ‘eighteen’ in number 
and then giving then titles, the Brhaddhanna Puiana (i 25 27) clearly intimates its knowl¬ 
edge of the 'Mdnca, Kdpila, and other Upapuianas’ which wcie outside the gioup of eighteen 
but weie equally arUhoiilative In the piescnt aiticle the lolloiving editions of the Piuanas 
and Upapuianas have been used Bhdgavata Pmdna —Ed VangavasT Press, Calcutta, Fifth 
Edition, 1334 bs Bhavisya Pumia —Ed Venkatesvaia Press, Bombay, 1897 Bihaddhmma 
Purana —Ed VangavasI Piess, Calcutta Second Edition, 1314 bs Dem-BIiagavata Puidna — 
Ed Ramateja Pandeya, Samskrta Pustakalaya, Banaias, Sainvat 1984 Kurma Purana—M 
VangavasI Piess, Calcutta Second Edition, 1332 b s Matsya Purana — Ed VangavasI Press, 
Calcutta 1316 bs Ndiadiya Puidna —Ed VenkalcWaia Press, Bombay, iaka 1854 Saura 
Purana —Ed Ananda&ama Sanskrit Sciies, Poona Second Edition, 1924 '^iva Puiana—'Ed. 
VangavasI Press, Calcutta 1314 b s 
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The Brhaddharma Purdna (i 25. 23'26) gives the following eighteen; 
J (1) Adipurana, (2) Aditya, (3) Brhanno)adiya, (4) Ndradlya, (6) Nandlsuara 
Purdna, (6) Brhannandisvara, (7) &dmba, (8) Knyd-yoga-sdra, (9) Kdlikd, 
(10) Dharmapmdna, (11) Visnudharmottara, (12) Sivadharma, (13) Visnu- 
dhayma, (14) Vdmana, (15) Varum, (16) Ndrasimha, (17) Bhargava, (18) 
Brhaddharma. The list of Upapuranas given in Ekdmra Purdna (i 20 b-23) 
are (1) Bihanndrasimha, (2) Brhadvaisnava, (3) Gdruda, (4) Brhanndradiya, 
(5) Ndradiya, (6) Prabhdsaka, (7) Lildvatl Purdna, (8) Devi, (9) Kdlikd, (10) 
Akhetaka, (11) Brhannandi, (12) Nandiketvara, (13) Ekdmra, (14) Ekapada, 
(15) Laghubhdgavatn, (16) Mrtyuhjaya, (17) Angirasaka, (18) Samba A 
good number of similar, but more or less varying, lists can be collected 
from different sources, and, m spite of the mention of a paiticular Upa- 
puiana in different lists under different titles, these lists supply us with 
the titles of many more Upapuranas than eighteen As a matter of fact, 
the numbei of the Upapuianas ivas far greater than this , and an examina¬ 
tion of a multitude of Sanskrit tvorks has yielded information on a 
hundred Upapuranas, including those mentioned in the different lists. 
But It can hardly be denied that there were many other Upapuranic works 
■which have been lost altogether without leaving any trace of their existence 

The fact that this extensive Upapurana literature includes works of 
comparatively late dates, does not prove that the whole literature has a 
late beginning Lists of ‘eighteen Upapuranas’ occur m the Kwma 
Purdna, Garuda Purdna, etc ; Hemadri quotes, twice in his Caturvarga- 
cintdmani, the verses of the Kurma Purdna on the names of the eighteen 
Upapuranas, and Ballalasena refers in his Ddna-sdgara to the lists of Upa¬ 
puranas as occuiiing in the Kwma Purdna add the Adt Purdna On the 
othei hand, Matsya LIU names only those four Upapuranas, namely, 
Ndrasimha, Nandi, Samba, and Adilya, 'which were well-established in 
.society’ (lake ye sampratisthitdh) and thus betrays its knowledge of a few 
more Upapuianas, and at the same time its ignorance of any group of 
J ‘eighteen’. These and similar other evidences which can be adduced from 
different sources show that the date of formation of the group of ‘eighteen’ 
Upapuranas should be placed between ad 650 and 800. 

This approximate date of the grouping must not be taken to be the 
date of composition of the individual works forming the group, because 
all the eighteen Upapuranas, -which do not belong to any particular sect 
or locality, could not have been written at the same time The mention 
of the Ndrasimha, Nandi, Samba, and Aditya in Matsya LIII, shows that 
theic Avere Upapuranas written much earlier than the date of the formation 
of the group , and such formation could be possible only when, m couise 
of time, the Upapuranas attained the number eighteen It can be taken, 
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theiefore, that the age of the Upapuranas began appioximately from the 
Gupta period Orthodox opinion, however, is sometimes in favour of 
tracing the Upapuranas to a much earlier date “ 

Whatever the period of origin of the earliest Upapurana may have 
been, it must be admitted that the Upapuranas came into existence after 
the group of the eighteen principal Puranas had been formed for the first 
time.'‘ The Amayakosa, which defines the five characteristics of a pmana, 
does not mention the word ‘upapurana’ ; nor do the Visnii, Markandeya, 
and other Puranas containing lists of ‘eighteen Puranas’, betiay any 
knowledge of the term ‘Upapurana’ or of any work of this class Further, 
the contents of the extant Upapuranas, as compared tvith those of the 
principal Puranas, definitely testify to their comparatively late beginning. 

As to the origin of the Upapuranas, the Kwma Pmana (i 1 16), 
Skanda Parana {Suia Samhttd), etc record a tradition that the sages pio- 
claimed the Upapuranas after listening to the eighteen Puianas fiom Vyasa. 
This tradition, which is accepted as true by the Nibandha writers and 
others, assigns the Upapuranas to a date posterior to that of the Puranas 
and consequently to a position inferior to that of the latter The Matsya 
Pwdna goes a step further when it calls the Upapuranas mere subdivision 
(vpa-bheda) of the Puranas and propounds the theory that any Puranic 
work which will be found to be ‘different’ (pythak) from the eighteen 
Puranas must be known to have originated from one or other of these 
Puranas.® The great popularity of this theory advanced by the Matsya 
Parana is evidenced not only by its verbal reproduction in some of the 
Puranic works themselves, but also by the fact that the Nibandha writers 
and others refer to, or reproduce, the lines of the Matsya Purana either in 
explaining the origin and nature of the different Upapuranas in accordance 
with this theory or in including in the class of Upapuranas those works-of 
Puranic character which were not mentioned m the lists known to the 
respective tvritcrs, so that these last-mentioned works might be regarded as 
equally authoritative The extant Saura Purana (9. 12-13) also lends 
stiong support to the above theory when it calls the Upapuranas meie 
supplements (khila) to the principal Puranas and attaches itself in that 
capacity to the Brahma Purana 

^ For msLance, accorrliiig lo Mitia Misia, the Upapuianas were knoivn to Yainavalkya, 
who Look these woiks to have oiigmatcd fiom the Puranas Sec MiLia Mi'ha’b Vuamitmdaya 
Pm ibliasa-piakaSa (Ed Chowkamba Sanskrit Senes, Baiiaias, 190b), p 15 

It has been stated in chapter sixteen that many o£ the principal Puianas, which existed 
at the time of their first grouping were subsequently rewritten, sometimes more than once, or 
teplaced by latei works bearing the same titles as those of the works replaced 

‘ Maisya Finana LIII 59 and 63— 

Upa-bhedam pravaksydmi lake ye sampiattsUutah 
A'itadaSabhyas tii prihaK pmanam yat praduyate/ 

Vijamdlivam dvija Sresthas tad etebhyo vinugatamj j 
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Though from these evidences it is clear that the above theory put 
forth by the Matsya Pm ana is one of long standing and wide acceptance, 
an examination of the Upapuranas themselves shows that these works do 
not often look upon this theory with the same respect as the principal 
Puranas or othei works do In a large number of cases the Upapuranas 
are found to style themselves simply ‘Purana’ and not ‘Upapurana’ and to 
tiy to pass on their own merit without caring to attach themselves to any 
of the principal Puranas for the sake of authority," and in a few cases 
they even vie with the piincipal Puranas by laying claim to their position ’’ 
Sometimes they aie found to go a step further and claim to be superior 
to the Mahapuranas.® It is to be noted that the older of the extant Upa¬ 
puranas (such as the Detii Purana, the Narast7iiha Purana, and the Samba 
Purana) do not give any list of Upapuranas, nor do they seem to be familiar 
with their common title ‘Upapuruna’ or with the theory of their origin 
ivhich makes them mere supplements to the principal Puranas This 
disagreement betivecn the time-honoured theory and the actual practice 
of the Upapuianas, especially of the older ones, naturally raises doubt as 
to the degree of truth contained in this theory So, in order to acquaint 
ourselves with the actual state of things and thus to explain successfully 
this disagi'eement between theory and practice, we shall have to investigate 
into the origin of the Upapuranas 

Aftei the group of the ‘eighteen’ Puranas had been formed,“ theie 
came into prominence many sub-sects which arose from the mam sects, 
mentioned above, either directly or by identifying their deities, which were 
often of local oiigm, with one or other of the prominent deities of the 
main sects In addition to these, there were also other independent sects, 
such as Saura'" and Sakta, which began to hold the field and act rivalry 
with the sects alieady established m the country These sub-sects and 
independent sects also had their Smarta adherents who interpolated 
chapters in the Puranas of the already established group, and, in some 
cases, wrote new and independent works styled ‘Purana’" in order to 


° As examples we may name the Nmasimha Pmema, Devi Puiana, Kahka Pin ana etc 
' Foi instance, in its Vayavlya Samhtta (i I 41) the Siva Piuana lays claim to the position 
o£ a principal Purana , the Devl-Bhagavata tiics to take the position of the famous Bhagavata 
of the Vaisnavas by subordinating the lattei to the status of an Upapiiiana the Kahka Put ana 
claims to be the ical Bhagavata Puiana mentioned in the lists of the eighteen pimcipal Puianas , 
and so on 

“ Foi instance, the Pataiata Vpajnoana legaids ihc Upapuianas as nioie substantial 
(saiataia) than the Puranas 
" See chapter sixteen 

‘“ Though Sun-ivorship is of very ancient oiigin, the Sauia sect, with Peisian elements in 
the cult ot the Sun, became prominent m India much latei See Faiciuhai, Outline of the 
Religious Liteialuic of India, pp 151-3 , R G Bhandaikar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systeim, pp 153 5 

„ . r SO) mentions a ‘Nandi Puiana’ (and 

not Namh Upaluiiana ) although the lattei is called an ‘iipa-bheda’ (sub section 
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propagate their own ideas Thus with the progress of time the number 
of the Puranas was further increased with fresh additions But as the 
followers of the famous gioup of the ‘eighteen’ Puranas had the firm 
conviction that there could be no ‘Parana’ beyond the famous ‘eighteen’, 
they were unwilling to assign to these new Puranic works a status equal 
to that of the famous Puianas On the other hand, these new Puranic 
works had become too well known and popular to be ignored totally So, 
they introduced into the Maisya Purana the passage already cited, to the 
effect that any ‘Purana’ ‘different’ (prthak) fiom the famous eighteen, 
should be known to have originated from any one of them. Thus, it 
appears, the original position of the ‘eighteen’ Puranas, and the rigidity of 
their number were maintained, and the neiv Puranic woiks also were given 
a position of authority 

The above theoiy of the Mahya Purana influenced not only the later 
Puranas, but also the Upapuranas in some cases, and gave rise to the common 
title ‘Upapurana’^^ foi the new Puranic works by recognuing them as mere 
supplements of the famous ‘eighteen’ The new Puranic works thus came to 
be grouped under the common title ‘Upapurana’ m some of the extant 
Puranas and Upapuranas Some of the new Puranic works aie actually 
found as supplements to one or other of the eighteen Puranas, or call 
themselves ‘Upapuranas’ in spite of their independent character 

CONTENTS AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE UPAPURANAS 

As to the contents of the Upapuianas, the Saura Purana says that since 
a purana is to deal with five characteristic topics, the subject-matter of the 
UjDapuranas also includes them, as they are nothing but supplementary 
works (khila) According to the Bhagavata and the BiahmauawarLa Purana, 
the characteristics 'which a secondary purana should have aie five, while a 
principal one is to have ten, which are nothing but an elaboration of the 
traditional five Whatever may be the views about the contents of the 
Upapuranas, an examination of the Upapuianas shows that very few of 
them conform even approximately to the above view In spite of the 
great influence of the old tiadition that a purana is to deal with five 
subjects, the Upapuranas, which aie more adapted to suit the purposes 
of local culls and usages and the religious needs of diffeient sects than the 
Mdhapuraiias, and which arose at a time when the genealogies began to 

The Narasimha PmUna, Samba Purana, Dem Parana, elc call themselves ‘Puiaiia’ and 
not ‘Upapurana’. 

'“The Bhagavata Purana (XII 7 10 and 22) divides the Piuanir woiks into two classes— 
(i) Alim oi Ksullaka and (ii) Mahat, but the passage in which this classifitation occiiis is of a 
vety late date 
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be neglected, are never found to be serious about the genealogies of kings 
and sages In those cases in which the Upapiiianas include such genealogies, 
the ancient hings, especially of the Solar and Lunar dynasties, are the chief 
points of interest, probably because of their giving a stamp of antiquity 
and authority to these works, and nothing is said about any of the dynasties 
of the kahyuga Even as regards those genealogies which have been 
included in the Upapuianas, no care has been taken to preserve their 
correctness, and new myths and legends have been unscrupulously 
fabricated and attached to the impoitant names m these genealogies But 
in spite of such defects, the Upapuranas aie of great value from the point 
of view of the histoiy of religion and society as they aEord us a deep insight 
into then various phases and aspects They supply us Viuth valuable 
infoimation about the diEeient branches of science and literature developed 
in ancient India, and lender us inestimable help in reconstructing, at least 
partially, some of those monumental Sanskrit works which have been lost 
foi ever In these lespects the Upapuianas are sometimes more important 
than the Mahapuianas, which attained a position so authoritative and 
enviable from an early date, for they were often worked upon by the 
cliEeieiit sectaiies and, in some cases, bodily replaced by later woiks 
retaining only the earlier titles. So the texts of the Mahapuranas, which 
aie the results of innumerable changes, modifications, and inleipolations 
made in diEercnt times and by diEerent sects, is scaicely reliable and can 
be used only with great caution and careful discrimination But very 
diEerent is the case with the Upapuranas, which probably on account of 
their secondary position, have been woiked upon much less freely by 
the later redactors and interpolatois They have thus been able to 
pieserve, m a number of cases, their older mateiials along with their dis¬ 
tinctive sectarian chatacter. It is for this reason that among the extant 
Upapuranas there are some which are much older than many of the extant 
Mahapuianas The persons who subjected the Upapuianas to innovations 
described above often belonged to those sects to which the respective 
Upapuianas originally belonged So, in spite of their modifications, 
Intel poldtions, oi totally new literaly content, they are to be valued as the 
lecords of changes undergone in diEerent ages by the lespective sects for 
which these works ivere ongnially written, and the hands of people 
belonging to moie sects than one being scarcely laid on any one of them, 
then study is generally a little easier than that of the extant Mahapuranas. 

The Upapurana literature now available, may be broadly divided into 
the following groups in accordance with the leligious mews they profess 
(1) Vaisnava, (2) gakia, (3) gaiva, (4) Sauia, (5) Ganapatya, and (6) non- 
sectaiian 
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THE VAISNAVA UPAPURaNAS 

The most impoitant among the Vaisnava Upapuranas aie the Visnu- 
dharma, Visniidharmoilata, Ndyastmha, Biliannaradlya, and Knyd-yoga-sma, 
of which the fiist four are Pahcaratra works and the last belongs to the 
Bhagavatas The Visnudharma and the Visnudhmrnottam were originally 
known as sdstras, and it \pas much later that they came to be recognized 
as Upapuranas because of their Puranic character According to tiadition 
as well as to the Visnudhaimoitara itself, the Visnudharma and the Visnu- 
dharmotiaia constitute one complete work known by the geneial title 
Visnudhaima , and it was most probably for this reason that Alberuni took 
both these works to be one and made citations from the Visnudharmotlara 
under the name 'Visnudharma'. 

The Visnudharma,^'^ "which has been mentioned as a sdstra in the 
Bhauisya Purdna, is a voluminous work dealing mainly with Vaisnava 
philosophy and rituals It also contains a few chapters on political adminis¬ 
tration (danda-nlti), some on the duties of women, and a good number of 
myths and legends Although it is an impoitant work frequently drawn 
upon by the Smrti writers such as Aparatka, jTmutavahana, Ballalasena, 
Devana Bhatta, and Hemadri, it has not yet been punted A few manu- 
sciipts of this work have been preserved in London, Berlin, Nepal, and 
Calcutta From internal and external evidence it appears that the work 
was compiled some time during the third century a.d with the definite in¬ 
tention of spreading the Vaisnava faith as against the heiesies, especially 
Buddhism. 

The Visnudharmotlara, which is the most important and interesting 
in the whole range of the Upapuiana literature, is an extensive and ency¬ 
clopaedic "woik, not only containing stories, myths, and legends, but also 
dealing with cosmology and cosmogony, geography, astronomy, and astrology, 
division of time, pacification of unfavourable planets and stars, omens and 
portents, genealogies (mainly of kings and sages), manners and customs, 
mainage, proper conduct and duties of women, penances, results of actions, 
lules about devotional vows (vratas) and funeral ceremonies (sraddha), de¬ 
scription and praise of vaiious kinds of donations, duties of Vaisnavas, piaise 
of holy places, law and politics, science of war, archery, anatomy, pathology, 
medicine, treatment of diseases of human beings (including children) and 
animals such as cows, horses, and elephants, cookeiy, manufactuie of per¬ 
fumes, horticultuie, grammar, lexicography, metiics, rhetoric, dramaturgy. 


Foi a detailed analysis of this work as well as of the Vtmudhaimottma, Narasimha 
Puranfl, Brhannatadiya Pinana, and Kiiya-yoga-sdia, see Ilazia, Studies in the Upapiuancis, 

“ Ed VenkateWara Press, Bombay, Saka 1834 
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dancing, \ocal and instiumental music, image-making, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, Vaisnava theology, and so on 

Though appearing to be ambitious, the Visnudharmottara has mote 
the character of a compilation than of an oiiginal ivork It contains 
summaries of, and extiacts and isolated veises from, some of the early works 
such as the Mahahhdtata, the Bhagavad-Gltd, various Upanisads (especially 
the Svetasvafaia), astronomical and astrological ivorks of Garga, Vrddha- 
Garga, Paiasara, and others, Smrti ivoiks of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Visnu, 
Naiada, and otheis, Bhaiata’s Ndlya-sastna, and so on It also gives us valu¬ 
able infoimation legarding the various types of irorks which enriched 
Sanskiit literature before the tune of its composition. It is a matter of great 
regret that many of the ivorks utilized and icferred to in the Visnudharmot- 
tma have been lost for ever The Visnudharmottara must have been com¬ 
piled between a d. 400 and 500 eithei in Kashmir, or in the northernmost 
part of the Punjab It is a very popular work, and its contents have been 
extensively utilized by the Siniti wi iters 

The Nisiviha Purciiiad^ which is a work of the Pahearatras with Bhaga- 
vata inclination, is one of the oldest of the extant Upapuranas It glorifies 
Narasimha, a form of Visnu, and takes him to be identical with Narayana, 
eternal Brahman As is usual with Puranic ivorks, it deals with the five 
chaiacteiistic topics of the Puranas, and has a few chapters on manners and 
customs, practice of yoga, and the methods and piaise of Narasimha worship. 
It contains short genealogical lists of the kings of the Solar and the Lunar 
dynasty, the fonner ending with the Buddha, son of Suddhodana, and the 
latter ivith Ksemaka, grandson of the famous Udayana and Vasavadatta 
Among the myths and legends described in it, that of Yama and YamI is the 
most interesting This work was translated into Teliigu about AU 1300, and 
is profusely drawn upon by the Smiti writers, eaily and late It is familiar 
with the Mahabhdrata and the Rdmayana, mentions the Visnu Purdna and 
the extinct Vaidha Pmdna, and utilizes the Vayu Purdna in its story of the 
birth of the twin gods, A^vms These facts show that it tvas composed 
most probably m the latter half of the fifth century It contains a few 
chapters (XLI-XLIII, LXIV and LXVIII) and a good number of grouped 
or isolated veises iduch ivcre inserted latci by the Pahearatras and the 
Bhagavatas Chapteis (LVII-LXI) of this Upapurana are found to appear 
as an independent Siniti woik bearing the title 'PIdnia Samhitd' or ‘Laghu- 
hdrlta Snuti’ 

’“Ed Gopal Naiayan and Co, Bombay Second Ed, 1911 

“ See Ouaviinjati Samhita (Ed VanejavasT Piess, Calcutta), pp 127-30 , Dhaima-idilra 
Sarngtaha (Ed Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta), Vol I, pp 172 II 
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The Brhannaradlya Purana, which is included only in the lists of 
Upapuranas given m two Puranas, the Ekamra and the Bihaddharma, has 
been published in Calcutta by the Vangavasi Press and the Asiatic Society. 

It also IS a work of the Pancaratras with a Bhagavata inclination, and 
describes the Vaisnava festivals and ceremonies illustrated by various legends. 
Some chapters of it are devoted to the glorification of the Ganges, the duties 
of the castes and orders, funeral sacrifices and expiations, and so foith It 
IS pre-eminently a work on devotion to Visnu, which is said to have ten 
gradations (viz tdmasddhamd, tdmasd-madhyamd, etc) and to be the only 
means of attaining salvation It presents Mahavisnu, ivho becomes Brahma, 
the inferior Visnu, and Siva thiough the three gunas, and states that Visnu’s 
^akti, which permeates the whole world and effects its cieation, preserva¬ 
tion, and destruction, is known by such names as Laksmi, Uma, Durga, 
BhaiatT, Bhadra-KalT, and is the Prakrti and Maya which subjects creatines 
to rebirth It is tolerant of l^aivism and warns people against differentiation 
between Brahma, Visnu, and ^n'a Various internal and external ewdencos, 
and the use of this work first and almost exclusively by the Bengal 
Smrti writers show that it must have been written between a d 750 and 900, 
either in Bengal or in that pait of Orissa which was adjacent to Bengal 

The Kriyd-yoga-idv wdiich is included in the list of Upapuranas given 
m Brhaddharma Purana (i 25), conceives of Mahavisnu (i e Krsna) as iden¬ 
tical with Paramatman, and recommends the study of tlie Bhagavata Purana 
It advocates bhakti, lays special stress on ddsya-hhakti, and describes Kriya- 
yoga, yoga by ivork, which it takes to consist of (i) worship of Ganga, Sri, 
and Visnu, (ii) donation, (in) devotion to Brahmanas, (iv) obseivance of the 
ekddaii-vtata, (v) regard for dhdlii trees and tulasi jolants, and (vi) hospitality 
to guests It records valuable information on the state of religion and 
society in Bengal consequent upon the spread of Buddhism and other non- 
Vedic and anti-Vechc religious systems, and mentions some interesting rites 
and customs prevalent in eastern Bengal It is a distinct and independent 
woik of Bengal and most probably of its eastern part, and must have been 
composed towards the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century a d Besides the Vaisnava Upapuranas mentioned above, there are 
a few others, viz Bhdigaua Upalmrdna, Dharma Purana, Purusottama 
Purana, Adi Purana, and Kalki Pin ana, of which the first three are still 
pieserved in manusciipts and must have been WTitten earlier than A n 1200, 
and the last two are comparatively late ivorks of minor importance 

''Ed VangavfisT Picss, Calcutta Also piinlcd with the Veiikatesvaia Picss, Ed o£ thg 
fadma Purana. 
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Among the Upapuranas dealing with ^akti worship the following have 
come down to us Deui Purdna, Kdlikd PuTanci, Mahd-Bhdgavdia, Devl- 
Bhdgavata, Bhagavati Purdna, Candi Purdna (or Candikd Purdna), and Sait 
Purdna (also called Kail or Kdlikd Purdna) Of these, the first four, which 
are more important, are now available in print, and the rest m manu¬ 
scripts It IS remarkable that all the Sakta Upapuianas mentioned above 
have been much influenced by the Tantras 

The Devi Purdna,' as we have it now, is only a part of the original 
work, -which must have been a much bigger one It is one of the most 
impoitant of the Sakta Upapuianas and deals mainly with the exploits and 
worship of Devi who, though being the piimordial and pre-eminent Energy, 
incarnated heiself as Vindhyavasini on the Vindhya Hills It contains 
various interesting stones, and lecords impoitant mformatioii about the 
folloivmg different incarnations of Devi and her original nature ; her rela¬ 
tionship with Siva and other gods , gakta iconography and Sakta vows and 
worships; Saivism (as lelated to Saktism), Vaisnavism, Brahmaism, and 
Ganapatyaism, waifare , the constiuction of toums and forts; the means 
of their protection ; the different Vcdic schools, the Upavedas, Angas, and 
Upaiigas, the science of medicine , manuscripts and the method of their 
copying , the script and materials to be used for the purpose , the character¬ 
istics of the scribes, the method of making gifts to these ; holy places (in 
connection with which many countries and towns of historical interest have 
been named) , different kinds of gifts, customs and usages ; and so on It 
was wiitten m Bengal, most probably somewhere near Tamluk, during 
the seventh century ad It should be mentioned heie that the method of 
Devi woiship, as given in this Upapurana, is very different from that follow¬ 
ed in present-day Bengal 

The present Kdlikd Purdna,''' which was written somewhere in, or very 
near about, Kamarupa m Assam, is regarded as one of the most authoritative 
woiks by the eompaiatively late Nibandha writers especially as legards Sakti- 
worship It deals with the exploits and worship of Kali or Kalika, who is 
primarily the yoga-mdrd and mdyd of Visnu, but whO' later became the wife 
of ;§iva as Sati, daughter of Daksa, and Kali or Kalika, daughter of Himavat, 
for the good of the world , and in connection with these topics it nanates 
many interesting stones (including that of the biith of Sita and Naraka from 
the sacrificial ground of King Janaka of Vidcha) and introduces chapters on 
the mountains, livers and holy places of Kamarupa, duties and conduct of 


Ed V.iii"av.isl Press, Calcutta Second Edition, 1S34 b s 
” Ed Vans ivasl Piess, Calcutta, 13I(i us AKo published by the VenkateWara Piess. 
■pomba), S.ika 1821, < r . i 
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kings, construction o£ forts, manners and customs, and so on This Upa- 
purana was written not later than A n 1100 and most probably in the tenth 
or eleventh century, and it contains valuable materials for the study of the 
social, religious, and even political history of Kamarupa 

The Maha-Bhdgavata,^° which is distinct from the Bhdgavata Mahd- 
pwdna, advocates Saktism with a Saiva tendency. It conceives Kali as Para- 
brahman as well as the wife and Sakti (^Energy) of ^iva and narrates many 
interesting and to some extent peculiar stories, such as those of Kali’s 
exploits as Sati, Parvati, Ganga, Krsna, etc., her appearance as the ten Maha- 
vidyas, her worship by Rama for killing Ravana, and so on It should be 
mentioned here that most of these stories are found to occur, with their 
charactenstics, in many of the Sanskrit and vernacular works of Bengal. 

The Mahd-Bhdgavata, which the Brhaddharma Purdna includes among 
the eighteen Mahapuranas, must not be taken to be an early work Internal 
and external evidences show that it was written in Bengal, and most prob¬ 
ably in Its eastern part which was adjacent to Kamarupa, some time about 
the tenth or eleventh century a d. 

The Devi-BhdgavaLa, though a work of the eleventh or twelfth century 
A D, claims to be the real Bhdgavata Purdna and includes the Vaisnava 
Bhdgavata among the Upapuranas But it really is an Upapurana adapted 
carefully by its author to the description of the Bhdgavata Purdna contained 
m the Matsya, Agni, Skancla, and other Puranas An examination of this 
woik shows that its author was a Smarta Sakta Brahmana of Bengal, lived 
for a long time in Banaras, and then wrote this work for infusing Sakta ideas 
into the members of different sects by adapting it, as far as practicable, to the 
views of these sectaries It conceives of a central goddess named Devi 
Siibhiivancsvaii, who is a maiden having four hands and three eyes and 
living in a region called Mani-dvipa She holds a noose (^pdsa) and a goad 
[ankqsa) m two of her hands, and assures granting boon and safety with 
the other two In her supreme state she is identical with Parabrahman 
and Paramatman, but in creation she takes to the gunas, and divides her¬ 
self into Purusa and Prakrti, and it is she who appears as Durga, Ganga, 
and others for accomplishing different objects 

The Devi-Bhdgavata lays special stress on bhakti (devotion) as a means 
of realizing Devi, and takes jhdna (knowledge) to be the same as bhakti in 
Its highest state It holds the Vedas in high esteem and decries the Tantras 
whenever they go against the Vedas - 

The remaining three Upapuranas (viz Bhagavatl Purdna, Candi 
Purdna, and Sail Purdna), are all of late origin and minor importance, and 

““Ed Gujaiati Printing Press, Bombay, 1913 Also published by the VangavasI Press, 
Calcutta 
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no writer of Smrti or any other works found to show knowledge of any 
of them. 


THE SAIVA UPAPURANAS 

The Upapuranas that belong to the Siva worshippers are- Siva Pur ana, 
Saura Purana, Stvadharma, Sivadhaimottara, Swa-rahasya, Ekdinra Purdna, 
Pardsara Upapuidtia, Vdsistha-lainga Upapurana, Vihhydda Purdna, and so 
on Of these works, it is only the Siva, the Saura, and the Ekdmra Purdna 
which have been printed up till now, the lest being preserved m manu¬ 
scripts The Swa Purdna is a voluminous work dealing with Saiva 
philosophy, myths, and rituals, and contains very little of the principal 
characteristics of a Mahapurana Besides the six or seven samhitds con¬ 
stituting Its printed edition, there are a few more which can be ascribed 
to It, and among them are liana Samhitd, Isvara Samhitd, and Surya 
Samhitd The Mdnavi Samhitd, which also claims to belong to the Siva 
Purdna, is most probably a work of Bengal According to the Bengal 
tradition as known fiom the Bengal manuscripts, the Siva Purdna consists 
of two paits, the first having the same text as that of the Sanatkumdra 
Samhitd and the second consisting invariably of thirty-six chapters in the 
Bengal manuscripts. 

A thorough examination of the present Siva Purdna shows that the 
part, now going under the title Sanatkumdra Sarhhitd, is the original Siva 
Purdna, and that it was written by a pre-Vedic Pa^upata of Bengal during 
the eighth century ad. With the spread of Agamic ^aivisra m later days, 
an Agamic ^aiva, most probably of southern India, wrote, in the ninth or 
tenth century a.d , a new Siva Purdna m two parts which are now found 
to constitute the Vdyavlya Samhitd He intended that this new work might 
popularize his reformed views by competing successfully with the Vdyu 
Purdna and also occupying the importance of this Purana’s place The 
Agamic ^aivas did not stop here They went on writing new works, all 
bearing the title ‘Siva Purdna’ in the body of their texts, from different 
parts of India and tried to popularize their own views through them The 
Agamic Pa4upatas also wrote new works known as Siva Purdna with the 
same object All these isolated Swa Purdnas could not be allowed to 
remain separate and weaken the claim of the Swa Purdna to the position 
of a Mahapurana by creating a confusion in the minds of the people, so 
they were put together, most probably by an Agamic Saiva, and taken to 
be so many Samhitas of the Swa Purdna, and the theory was propounded 
that the Siva Pwdna consisted of twelve Samhitas and one lac of verses But 
curiously enough, the Sanatkumdra Samhitd, which precedes all the other 
.Samhitas in date, was included neither in the list of twelve Samhitas nor 
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in that o£ seven as given in the Bombay Edition, most piobably beacuse of 
Its prominently pro-Vedic character This exclusion, however, did not 
discourage the Pa^upatas of Bengal With the spread of Agamic influence 
they wrote the second part and attached it to their original ^iva Purdna 
(which now appears as the Sanatkmnma Samhitd) in order that the 
‘complete’ &iva Purdna thus created, might have as much claim to the 
position of a Mahapurana as the Vdyu Purdna and the Vdyaviya Samhitd 

The present Sam a Purdna, which has been published by the VangavasT 
Press, Calcutta, and the Anandasrama Pi ess, Poona, is a work of the 
Pa^upatas, composed between ad 950 and 1050 somewhere about the 
north-western part of northern India. It glorifies Siva and Parvatl and 
shows how the Pasupatas tried hard to retain their own position as well 
as their numerical strength against the spread of Buddhism, Jainism, and 
other heretical systems, and especially of Vaisnavism In three of its 
spurious chapters (XXXVIII-XL) it contains amusing stories denouncing 
the system of Madhvacarya, which was gaining ground to the great dis¬ 
advantage of the ^iva worshippers This work has been drawn upon by 
Hemadri, Madhavacarya, and other Smrti writers. 

The Sivadhanna, which is a Rostra according to itself as well as to the 
Bhavisya Purdna, came to be recognized as an Upapurana, and was mclitded 
m almost all the lists of eighteen Upapuranas It is a short treatise of 
twelve chapters, in which Nandikesvara reports to Sanatkumara what Siva 
said to Parvatl and Karttikeya on the following topics: origin and worship 
of the phallic emblem of Siva, construction of temples for the deity, offer 
of tridents and other things to him, making gifts for his pleasure, fasting 
on days sacred to him, duties of Siva worshippets, and so on. It decries 
the Vedic rites as being highly expensive and tiresome, and extols the 
various acts of service to Siva It is an early work of the pro-Vedic Pasupatas, 
who compiled it between a.d 200 and 500. It has been mentioned in the 
&iva Purdna (VdyavJya Samhild) and drawn upon by Devana Bhatta, 
Hemadii, Madhavacarya, and a few others. 

Like the Sivadharma, the Sivadharmottara also belongs to the pro-Vedic 
Pasupatas. It consists of twelve chapters, in which Skanda speaks to Agasti 
on the following topics; various duties of the Siva-worshippeis, imparting 
of knowledge to the devotees of Siva, making donations to worthy recipients, 
sms and the sufferings of sinners, rebirths, attainment of knowledge of 
Siva, practice of Siva-yoga, and so on It has been mentioned in the 
Ekdmra Pwdna and drawn upon by Apararka, Hemadri, Madhavacarya, and 
a few others The internal and external evidences show that it was 
composed between ad. 700 and 800. 

The Ekdmra Purdna, which is a fairly big work on the piaise of 
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Ekamra-ksetra (or Bhuvan,es^'ara) in Orissa, calls itself a ‘Samhita of 6000 
verses’, and has Sanatkumara as the speaker It belongs to the Agamic 
Pasupatas, refers to a ‘Stva Samhtta', the Agamas and the ‘Sivci Tant7as\ 
and regards the Sivadharmoltara as an authoritative work on Siva-yoga. 
Internal and external evidences show that it was written in the tenth or 
eleventh century ad The remaining Saiva Upapuranas are nrinoi and late 
works scarcely deserving any serious attention 


THE bAURA UPAPURaNAS 

Although chapters and extracts on Sun-woiship occur in some of the 
Puranas and Upapuranas, it is only the &amba Purdna 'which deals 
exclusively with the reformed cult of the Sun by way of narrating the 
interesting story of Samba’s establishing an image of the Sun at Sanibapura 
in Mitravana, and settling eighteen families of Magi priests brought by 
him from Saka-dvipa for the regular worship of the image. This work, 
which has been published by the Venkatesvara Press, Bombay, is a short 
but composite Upapurapa containing a number of subsidiary stones of 
interest and dealing with creation, details of the solar system, eclipses, 
geography of the earth, description of the Sun and his attendants, construc¬ 
tion of images of these deities, details of yoga, manners and customs, rites 
and rituals, initiation, dissertations on mantras, results of actions, donations, 
and so on A careful examination of this work shows that it consists of 
several groups of chapters written by different hands m different regions 
and ages, its earliest portions being written in the -western part of northern 
India between a d. 500 and 800 and most probably towaids the beginning 
of this period. 


THE GANAPATYA UPAPURANAS 

The comparatively late origin of the Ganapatya sect must be responsible 
foi the fact that there is no early Puramc work dealing exclusively with 
the praise and worship of Ganapati The only two Upapuranas belonging 
to this sect are the Mudgala Purdna and the Ganesa Purdna, which record 
veiy late ideas of Ganapati, and which must have been written in northern 
India at later dates with the definite object of infusing Ganapatyaism with 
Vedic ideas. 

The Mudgala or Maudgala Put ana is still preserved m manuscripts, 
and deals with the following nine incarnations of Ganesa- Vakra-tunda, 
Eka-danta, Mahodara, Gajanana, Lambodara, Vikata, Vighna-raja, Dhtimra- 
varna, and Yoga It has imbibed Tantric influence, and speaks of thirty- 
two forms of Ganapati, whereas the Sdradd-tilaka and the Ganesa Purdna 
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mention fifty-one and fifty-six respectively It is probable that this work 
was written between ad. 900 and 1100. 

Unlike the Mudgala, the Ganesa Pmdna has been published from 
Poona and Bombay It narrates interesting stories for the glorification of 
Ganesa and contains important materials for the study of the growth of 
the sect as well as its deity The internal and external evidences show 
that It was written between ad 1100 and 1400. 

THE NON SECTARIAN UPAPURANAS 

The Puranic ivorks of this type are the Bhavnyottara and the Bthad- 
dhaima Burma, both of which are now available in printed forms 

The Bhavisyottara, though printed in the Vehkatesvara Edition of the 
Bhavisya Purdna as iorming its last part, is really a distinct and independent 
Upapurana of wide recognition It is a loose collection of materials taken 
fiom various sources, has very little of the five characteristics of a purdna, 
and IS practically a work on vows (viataS), festivals, and donations, ivhich 
offer an interesting study from the sociological and religious points of view. 
Internal and external evidences show that it was composed between ad. 
700 and 800 

The Brhaddharma Purdna, which has been published by the Vangavasi 
Press and the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, is an interesting work written in 
Bengal during the latter half of the thirteenth century ad It names the 
‘thirty-six’ mixed castes of Bengal with their respective professions, accounts 
for their origin, describes many of the popular rites and festivals, and 
contains very valuable materials for the reconstruction of the social and 
religious history of Bengal. 

MISCELLANEOUS UPAPURANAS 

In addition to the Upapuranas mentioned above under different heads, 
there are a number of others, mostly preserved in manuscripts, viz Atnia, 
Bhugola, Brahmavaivarta, Btahma-Ndrada, Jaimim, Kanyakd, Kdpila, 
Keddra, Laghu-Bhdgavatdmrta, Mdnavd, Mdrica, Nila-mata, Vasisthottara, 
and so on Of these, the Nila-mata (or Nila) Purdna, though mentioned 
only in Kalhana’s Rdjaiarahgtnl, is highly interesting and important from 
the point of view of the history, legendary lore, and topography of Kashmir, 
It has been published more than once in India. As Kalhana (about ad, 
1148) regarded this Purana as a venerable work, and utilized its contents 
m writing the ancient history of Kashmir, it must have preceded him by 
a few centuries The rest are mostly works of minor importance and of 
comparatively late dates. 

Besides the Upapuranas mentioned above, there were many which 
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have been lost, viz. Adt (or Adya, which was different from the present 
Adi Purdna of the Vaisnavas), Aditya, Akhetaka, Angirasa, Ausanasa, 
Bdrhaspaiya, Bhdgavata, Brahmdnda, Brhad-auianasa, Brhad-vamana, and 
so on. 

The foregoing accounts of the Upapuianas will show that though 
generally of little importance as records of the political history of ancient 
and mediaeval India, the Upapurana literature is a rich and vast one 
covering a long period from the beginning of the Christian era down to 
the sixteenth .century ad and requiring very careful study from various 
points of view. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE PURANAS 


D HARMA or duty forms the basis of Puranic ethics, and it embraces 
all those factors which contribute to the progress and well-being of the 
individual, society, and the world at large These factors include both the 
possession of virtues (gunas) and the proper discharge of one’s duty {karma) 
The Puranas recognize two types of dharma: sddharana (generic) and visesa 
(specific) The latter is also known as svadharma 

In this world-family of sthavara (unmoving) and jangama (moving) 
creation, the lives in the different types and grades of creation are mutually 
linked up The factor contributing to the progress and welfare of one life 
does and should contribute to the well-being of another life also Individual 
happiness, to be real and lasting, should make for the happiness of the lives 
around that individual Otherwise it will turn out to be unreal, imper¬ 
manent, and painful in its result 

The individual who forms an integral part of human society owes a 
duty to himself and to those around him The society rises or sinks with 
him. Hence, in the interest of the society, he must raise himself to his 
fullest stature It is both an individual and social duty Between in¬ 
dividual and social duties there is no conflict 

Dharma contributes to the preservation, progress, and welfare of human 
society, and in a wider sense, of the whole world In the scheme of life’s 
eternal values (purusarthas) dharma occupies the premier and basic place ^ 
It IS considered to be the best kith and km for the embodied Soul following 
it even in death^ and also to be the perennial source of perfection and bliss 
The leaning strength and stability of dharma in the four yugas is graphically 
depicted by representing it as a majestic bull which stood firm on its four 
legs in the golden age of the world (krtayuga) and lost one of its legs in the 
succeeding two yugas, tretd and dvdpaia, to stand tottering on a single leg 
during the present kahyuga ^ 

The Puranas have made a successful attempt at reconciling sddharana- 
dharma with svadharma The former includes the possession of certain 
humanizing virtues and actions based thereon, which conduce to the welfare 
of the entire creation. The latter is a practical application of the former 
Within a particular sphere by an individual belonging to a class characterized 

^Biahma, CLXX 36 
= Ibid, CLXXV, 24, Linga, XXXIX 13 
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by certain prominent qualities (gunas) The scheme of varna and ajrama- 
dharmas which the Puranas unanimously advocate, is based upon the duties 
of the individuals of a class and has as its aim the efficiency, welfare, smooth 
working, and material and spiritual perfection, of the society as a whole 
The sddimana-dharmas are universal in scope and eternal in natuxe 
Some of the Puranas enumerate them as ten like the commandments of 
Christ or the Buddha, while others add a few moie to the list The Padma, 
Agni, Kurma, and Garuda Puranas* mention ahimm (non-injury), ksamd 
01 ksdnti (forbearance), indnyamgraha or Mma and dama (self-control), 
darjd (compassion), ddna (chanty), iauca (purity), satya (truth), tapas (pen¬ 
ance), and jndna (wisdom) among them Dhrti and akrodha (fortitude and 
fieedom from anger) mentioned in other Puranas are only aspects of kmnd 
Tydga (i enunciation) is implied by ddna Asteya (non-stealmg) and dr ■java 
(uprightness) are aspects of satya Juana comprehends vidyd Tapas in¬ 
cludes hrahmacarya (celibacy), dhydna (meditation), ijyd (saciifice), and deva- 
pujd (worship of gods) Pnyavdditd (sweet speech), apaisunyani (freedom 
fiom back-bitmg), aloblia (freedom from avarice), and anasUyd (freedom 
fiom jealousy) are comprehended in ahirhsd 

Ahimsd is declared as the dharma par excellence * It comprehends all 
the other dharmas ® Ksamd, dayd, iauca, and satya which result m the 
eschetving of injury to others are rooted in ahirhsd. It is based on the 
fundamental conception that the lives m the woild from the highest to the 
lowest aie mutually linked up Any part of it can suffer harm only at the 
risk of another part and ultimately of the whole, just as the defect in a nut 
or screw affects adversely the smooth-working of the entire machine The 
ten varieties of injury enumeiated in the Agni Pur ana’’ include not only the 
causing of different grades of physical pain, but also back-biting, obstruct¬ 
ing another’s good, and betrayal of a trust The kind treat all beings alike, 
whether man or mosquito, foi they all belong to the same family of creation “ 
Those who inflict pain are leborn with defective faculties ” One who neither 
kills nor causes killing nor approves of it attains bliss and divimtyd“ He 
best pleases GodA’^ Ahimsd rests on the practice of virtues like dayd (com¬ 
passion) and the avoidance of vices like kdma (desire) and krodha (anger) 
Since the vices have their root in the absence of self-control, indnyamgraha 
(contiol of the senses) is an indispensable prerequisite for practising ahimsd 
The ethics of ahimsd is cxpiessed in the significant expiession of the Padma 

* Pod , It 69 5 , Agm, CLXI 17 , Kui , II 65-7 , Oat , CCXXT 24 
“ ftid , I 31 27 Alunaa paxamo dhaimo aittmsaiva pa\am-tapah 
‘ Ibid , I 31 37 , Agm, CCCLXXII 4 ’ Ibid , CCCLXXH 5, 6 

‘ Pod , I 31 28 “ Ibid , I 31 34 

^‘Biahma, CCXXIV 53-S4 i> Pimu, HI 8 IS 
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Purma,^^ ‘Do not do unto others, what you do not desne for yourself’. 
Behind this ethics lies the knowledge of the Atman (supreme Soul) as 
immanent in all creatures. This is dtma^nana and one who possesses it 
will not injure other creatures It leads to the highest bliss. 

Another aspect of dharma is satya Its greatness is illustrated in the 
Puranas through such stories as of Harii^candra and Rukmangada.“ Satya 
IS the highest dharma The world is supported on it.^* It purifies speech.^® 
It is the basis of the purmarthas and the source of happiness and bliss 
Asatya, its opposite, includes such sins^“ as lying, betraying, back-biting 
and stealing. The Visnu Purdna^’’ condemns even a palatable he. ‘What 
conduces to the welfare of creatures is satya’ says the Agni Purdna}^ Fur¬ 
ther commenting on its scope it says, ‘One should speak what is true and 
what IS agreeable But one should avoid an unpalatable truth and a palat¬ 
able lie. This is the eternal law.’*" Satya endures for ever. All laws of 
Nature (rta) are expressions of truth and work with perfect accuracy and 
changelessness. Satya contributes to the welfare and harmony of society 
as a whole It engenders mutual trust and love, and binds the individuals 
together On the contrary, if the individuals were to distrust, deceive and 
betray one another, the unity and harmony of society would be jeopardized 
Hatred and discord would take the place of love and harmony The ethics 
of satya is also based on the conception of the unity of the Self One should 
feel oneself as identical with oi at least as similar to other selves Not to 
tell the truth is tantamount to distrusting the other self. Distrust proceeds 
from regarding the other self as separate from or as opposed to one’s self 
It results in preventing another person from sharing with one’s self a 
common knowledge which should be the same for all selves. Satya promotes 
unity. It IS at once an ethical and a social virtue. 

Sauca (purity) is another indispensable socio-ethical virtue. It ensures 
a healthy life Its external and internal aspects which are mutually com¬ 
plementary are mentioned in the Agni Purdna The former is achieved 
through cleansing with water and other materials and the latter through 
cleansing the mind of its impurities These are the evil propensities like 
kdma (desire), krodha (angei) and the like, and have to be cleansed through 

Pad , I 66 33 ^tmanah pialikulani paiesam na samacaret 
'^Bhag, IX 7 

Bia/ima, CGXXVII 22-38 satyamulam lagat sarvam 
'^Agm, CLXI 6-7 

Pad ,1 60 25 , Visnu, II 6 7 Biahma, CCXVII 87-109. 

Visnu, II 12 114 priyam ca naurtam bruyat 

Agni, CCCLXXII 7 Yad-bhutahitam alyantam vacah satyasya laksanam 

Ibid , CCCLXXII 8 Satyam bruyat priyam brUyat na bruyat satyam apriyam, 
Pnyam ca namtam biuyat esa dharmah sandtanah 

Ibid , CCCLXXII 18' Mrjjaldbhyam smrtam bdhyath bhdvaiuddherathdntaram 
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the acquisition of their opposites like vairagya (spirit of renunciation) and 
lisama (forbearance) These are the sattvika qualities making foi enlighten¬ 
ment and have to be developed by a system of discipline consisting of dama 
and sama (control of the senses) and tapas (austerity) The Agm Pm ana speaks 
of the mental, vocal, and physical aspects of tapas in the form of eschewing 
desires, chanting prayers, and worshipping God.^^ In a wider sense tapas 
includes yogic discipline also Disinterested actions also purify the mind. 
In fact every good thought, word, and deed fulfils this purpose Good 

thought includes not only kind thought but thinking of God also Good 

speech denotes besides sweet and beneficent speech singing the Lord’s 
glory Good action consists not only in philanthropic deeds but also in the 
various modes of divine worship advocated by the Bhakti cult, Its purifying 
and sublimating power is specially stiessed in the Visnu and the Bhdgauata 
Purdnas It is declared as the highest dhaima, the best way of pleasing the 
Lord, and as the harbingei of bliss “ In prescribing bhakti as an effective 
means of mental purification and of attaining ultimate bliss, the Puranas 
take into consideiation the difference in individual tastes Hence they 
iccommend devotion to one’s favourite God, Siva or Visnu oi any other But 
in no way do they countenance disciimination and hatred against any God 
One who discriminates against a God is the worst sinner, for all Gkids are 
essentially one. Bhakti develops with detachment from our self and attach¬ 
ment to God. A mind bereft of evil propensities breeds good thoughts 
Whatever is done with such a mind pleases the Lord and becomes fiuitlul 
Pure mind and its resultant, true speech, lead to heaven.A person pure 
m mind will not act in a way detrimental to another’s interests Thus the 
mind IS the source of all purity. It shapes the destiny of an individuaP'* 
and of the society to which he belongs Purity is to be observed not only 
for ourselves but also for the sake of others around us It is a social virtue 
Dana IS another aspect of dkarma stressed in the Puranas. It is a social 
duty based on the ethical virtues of dayd, tydga, dr java, and samatd 
(equanimity) Its greatness is illustrated through such stones as those 
of ^ibi, Kama, and Dadhici. The etlucs of dana consists m the fact 
that It benefits both the giver and the receiver While it humanires and 
sublimates the formei, it materially benefits the latter and conduces to 

Ibid , CCCIXXIX 20 VactkaiXi mantta-jaypddi manasam id^a-vaijaiinin, 

<du)am deua-pujadt saivadanto Uidhd tapah 
Shag , 12 6 Sa vat pumsam paw dimrmo yala bhalUir adlioksajc 
Ibid , I 2 19 A'n yU]\’amaiiayd bliakl ~ , 

Sadifo'sti Swah panthd 
Nai , XV 5S, 59 swa eva Haiih sdlem 

Dvayor antaiadrg yah mtaham kotisah khalah 
Brahma, CCXXV 26, 27 , 29 17 

'‘Shag, HI 25 15 Cetah khalv avta handhaya muhtaye cdlmano matam 
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contentment and harmony in society allowing for a fair distribution of 
riches The ideal dana of the sdttvika type which is done in a spirit of duty 
and detachment is commended because it benefits the good and the needy. 
The rajas and the tamasa types are condemned as they are perfoimed for 
name and fame and in a haughty spirit They only demoralize the giver The 
Padvia Pwdna^'^ classifies ddna into four types' niiya‘ consisting in the daily 
offering of gifts to the deseiving in a spirit of duty without expecting any 
rewaid j naimitiika given to the learned on sjDecial occasions for expiating 
sms, kumya: what is offered for obtaining material piosperity in the form 
of ivealth and progeny ; and vtmala. the fourth and the best so called 
because it is pure being given to the enlightened m a spirit of dedication to 
the Lord In a wider sense, ddna includes such philanthropic acts coming 
under purla such as digging wells, tanks, and canals and constructing 
parks, hospitals, and temples Gifts and charitable acts lead one to heaven 
Atithya (hospitality to guests) consisting in the gift of food is ddna par 
excellence The Btahma Purdna emphatically declares that the purpose of 
wealth IS its proper distribution among the needyd” Ddna is practical 
ethics which promotes peace and harmony in society by favouring economic 
equilibrium 

Sddhdrana-dhai ina forms the basis of svadhatma and prescribes the limit 
within which the latter is to be observed Non-appropriation is a common 
duty A person on whom religious sacrifice is oidained, should not, in per¬ 
forming it, appropriate another’s property. The individual of a specific 
community, by doing his prescribed duties, serves not only his community 
but other communities also according to their needs and, thus, serves the 
ivhole society. Through Specific duties each class should serve the common 
good The ethics of svadharma does not countenance anti-social acts, for 
to cause damage to society is to lower one’s own self 

Svadharma as comprehended in the scheme of varna and asrama-dharma 
holds a prominent place m Puranic ethics. In the former, society is divided 
into foul classes—Brahmana, Ksatnya, Vaisya, and Sudra, each class being 
charged with specific duties The basis of this division was the general 
mental make-up {gunas) and the aptitude for doing certain types of ivork 
(karma) of each classAnd the purpose of this scheme was the creation of 
maximum efficiency, progress, harmony, and ivelfare in society. Each class 
as a rule, had to stnve after maximum efficiency in discharging its duties 
without encroaching on the specific duties of other classes. Each class was 

“ Pad . I 57 6 8 , Kilr , 11 26 4 8 Agni, CCIX 2 

Ibid , CCIX 3 

Btahma, CCXXIX 73 Tatha sadvtniyogaya vtjneyam gahanam mnam 
B G . IV 13 Catuivatnyam maya sistam gunakat mavibhagalah 
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considered as the best m its own. field and as attaining the highest perfec¬ 
tion by discharging its dharma conscientiously Thus each part of the social 
machinery was considered as important as any other, and all were expected 
to work smoothly helping one another and having in view the welfare of the 
whole society The four vatnas could successfully discharge their functions 
(karma) only if they possessed certain characteristics (gunas). A Brahmana 
should possess universal sympathy, forbeaiance, control oi the senses, 
truthfulness, wisdom and knowledge of the Atman” The Visnu Purdna 
describes universal friendship and objective equanimity as the Brahmana’s 
wealth ” Purity, penance, and faith in God are also ascribed to him in 
the Gite.” His specific duties (karma) are study and teaching of the Vedas, 
performing and guiding the sacrifice, and giving and receiving giftsd® 
Vedic study, sacrifice and charity are enjoined on the Ksatnya and Vai^ya 
also The natural qualities of a Ksatnya are heroism, smartness, fortitude, 
dexterity, lordship, and courage in battle. Wielding arms and protecting 
the earth by helping the good and chastising the wicked form his specific 
duties.” The specific duties of a Vaisya are agncultuie, cattlc-rearing, and 
trade ” Humility characterizes the Sudra Selfless service is his motto. 
The Brahmana is the custodian of sphitual wisdom, the Ksatnya of physical 
power, the Vailya of economic well-being and the ^udra of industrial and 
fine arts. The Brahma Purdrta mentions universal sympathy, patience, 
humility, truthfulness, purity, non-mjury, sweet speech, friendship, and 
freedom from jealousy and avarice as the virtues to be developed by all the 
uarntw.” 

The duties of a Kptriya and of the king mentioned in the Puranas 
are almost identical; for kings were generally Ksatriyas. The Agni 
Purdna enjoins on the king the proper acquisition and distribution of 
wealth, He must not oppress the poor for achieving his personal ends, 
for they would turn their fatal fury against him. He should be well- 
veised in both the secular and moral sciences.'^’ Unless he is self-controlled, 
he cannot control the subjects. He must employ each person in a task foi 
which he is best fitted.'^^ He must do such things as Would ensure him 

Ibid , XVIII, 45 Sue sve karmany abfmatah samsiddhim labhate naiah 
Pad , I 54 25 Ksama day a ca vt jndnam satyam caiva damah iamah, 
Adhydtma-mtyola jvmnam elad brdhmana-laksonam 
Bhag , VII. 11 21 , Bhag , XLIV 28 

Visnu, III 8. 24 G, XVIII 42 

” Agnt, CLI 7 , Vam . LXXIV 44-47 , Visnu, III 8 22-23 . Kur , II 38-39 
Yajanam ydjanam ddnam brahmanasya pangrahah, 

Adhydpanam ca’dhyayanam sat karmdni dviiottamdh 
^'‘Brahma, CCXXII 8 10, Visnu, III 8 26-29 , B G . XVIII. 43 , Agni, CLI 8 
‘’Visnu, III 8 30 31, KUr, II 39 40 , R G, XVIII 44, Agni, CLI 9 
” Brahma, CCXXII 16; Visnu, HI 8 37 
« Agni, CCXXXVIII, Mat ', CCXV. 55 ; Mark , XXIV 
“ Mat . CCXV 83 
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the love of his subjects and eschew those that offend thera.^“ Since the 
Puranas deal with the ethics of raja-dharma, the Arthasdstra recommends 
the instruction of misguided princes through the Puranas and counts the 
Paurdmkas among the court officials.*’ The ethics of varna-dharma lies 
in that each varna being a limb of society, should fulfil its specific duty to 
the best of its capacity in order to secure maximum progress, harmony, and 
welfare in society. 

The dsrama-dharmas are specific duties to be performed by the aspirant 
after spiritual evolution within specific stages in his life They aie 
brahmacarya, gdrhasthya, vdnaprasthya, and sannydsa, during each of these 
stages one has to discharge the respective duties of a student, householder, 
recluse, and ascetic These are like four halting stations on the path or 
like four rungs in the ladder leading to spiritual progress. The ordinary 
aspirant has to pass through these different stages But one possessing 
extraordinary psychic powers might be able to dispense with the inter¬ 
mediate stages , but this step is abnormal and beset with difficulties The 
scheme of dirama-dharma takes human nature into consideration and 
prescribes the final stage of renunciation only after giving room for enjoying 
the good things of the world and for discharging one’s social duties in a 
spirit of detachment during the preceding stages. Man’s life becomes one 
of discipline, study, seivice, sacrifice, penance, and renunciation, all these 
leading to the perfection of human personality. 

Brahmacarya is the period of study and discipline. During this stage, 
the student has to devote himself to Vedic study caring little for physical 
comforts He must serve his guru ^nd subsist on alms. His life should 
be characterized by purity, simplicity, agility, moderation, and endurance 
By this the mind becomes alert and the body healthy and strong to shoulder 
the responsibilities of the next stage ** 

Gdrhasthya, householdership, is the most vital stage in life, as it offers 
the largest scope for service and sacrifice. All dsramas flow to rest in the 
householder He is the refuge and the breath of life for those in the other 
stages of life. He should treat the whole world with love. He must 
eschew from his life contempt for others, egoism, pride, harshness, and 
injury to life.*’ The grhastha discharges his duties and befriends all 
creatures by performing the five daily sacrifices called rsi-yajha, pitr-yajha, 
deva-ya]ha, manusya-yajha, and bhuta-yajna being meant for discharging 

« Ibid . CCXV 98 « V 3. 6 

Brahma, CCXXII 22-27 , Kur., II 45 ; 5ft , IV 1. 36 

« Biahma, CCXXII 28 34 , Ezjnu, III 9 14-16 , Sft , III 2 6 , Manu, III 77 ; Kur , 
II 42-3 Agnayo'tithiiutrusa ya]no danam smdreanam, 

Grhasthasya samdsena dharmo’yam mumpungavdh 
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one’s debt to the ancient sages, gods, ancestors, men, and all creatures All 
these sacrifices have an outward foim and an inner meaning Rsi~ya]na 
IS also called btahma-yajna since it consists in the study and teaching of the 
Biahmanas or the Vedas Through this one is only discharging one’s duty 
to the ISIS, some of them being the sects of Vedic hymns, It is based on 
the ethics that one should share one’s knowledge with others All study 
IS a sacrifice since its fruit is meant for being given to others through 
teaching This serves to pieseive, promote, and propagate Vedic learning 
in society 

The gods are trorshipped through homa or oblations in the file 
They are conceived as the active Intelligences of Nature who contribute 
to oui welfare through rams etc We repay their service by giving them 
a shaie m otii possessions By this we recognize the i elation and inter¬ 
dependence betiveen the physical and super-physical worlds 

Sacufice to the ancestois consists in propitiating (tarpana) them 
through the offeung of watei This can be extended fuither to compre¬ 
hend the rites and ceiemonies which involve the giving of food, clothing 
and daksina (useful presents) to the learned and needy Biahmanas These 
are teimed haddhas being based on iraddhd (faith) The ancestors 
when propitiated grant all desires like longevity, progeny, wealth, wisdom, 
and heaven The Puranas expatiate on the importance, method, 
varieties, and fruits of these hdddhas Their non-performance is an 
ingratitude and sin Gratitude is a great virtue as it binds the world 
together. Ingratitude is the worst sin for it disintegi'ates, and disharmonizes 
society The irdddhas have both an ethical and economic aspect. Man 
expresses his gratitude to his ancestors who have bequeathed to him his 
physical and spiritual body. Since the gifts arc to be given in the srdddha 
to the poor and the enlightened, both the needy and the worthy section 
of the society is benefited. 

Worship of men is hospitality to guests Those belonging to the 
other dsiamas who had no fixed abode and who went about in quest of 
knowledge and truth to centres of ivisdom could find refuge only in the 
householder He acted as their steward By feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, sheltering the homeless, and comforting the distressed he 
promoted social harmony and welfare 

Bhuta-yapia consists in feeding the lives both visible and invisible 


Bd , 11 42-3 DeSe hale ca palre ca haddhaya vtdhtnd ca yat, 

Pttin uddtSya viprebhyo ddnam haddham udahiiam 
" Agni, CLXII, Brahma, CCXX 118-20 Sraddhas are described in Visnu, III , Bmhma, 
eeXVIL CCXIX. CCXX, Vdyu, LXXI-LXXXHI , Nar. XXII-XXVIII , Mai/t . XXXVI- 
XLIII , Var . XIII-XIV , Mat , XVI-XXII . iem, CXVII, CLXIII , Kur, H 20 23 , Gar . 

ixc, eexvm, CCXIX . sh.mi 217-225 
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around us By this we discharge our duty towards the rest o£ creation The 
individual is but a cell in the vast body o£ creation All lives around 
him are part and parcel of the huge world-family Man is bound to care 
for the life of even the smallest ant. His happiness can be secured only 
if It subserves the general happiness The ethics of bhuta-yajna rests on 
the knowledge of the Atman as immanent in all creatures The Piiranas 
have recognized life even in the plants Hence rearing trees is considered 
a great virtue; cutting them is a great sinThus the householder 
IS able to render practical help to all from the highest sannyasin to the 
lowest ant He is an indispensable factor in social well-being 

Vanaptasthya or secluded life in the forest is a stage preparatory to 
the final stage of renunciation This life is characterized by severe 
discipline in matters of food, dress, and other physical comforts The 
aspirant’s fare consists of leaves, roots, and fruits The hair is left to 
grow The bare ground serves as bed Skin and kiUa grass serve as 
clothing Heat and cold should not affect him. He has to bathe thrice 
a day, has to worship his favourite god and guests, and has to study and 
observe penance with perfect equanimity*" This is a stage of transition 
from the life of a householder to that of the sannyasin , and it is a period 
of probation entitling one to enter a state of complete renunciation 

The fourth stage is that of the sannyasin Detachment from worldly 
objects entitles one to enter this stage Kindness to all, freedom from 
desires and passions, and complete equanimity m pleasure and pain, gain 
and loss, and also sameness of attitude towards friend and foe, characterize 
this stage The sannyasin has to observe non-injury in thought, word, 
and deed The Padma Purana speaks of karma-sannydsins, veda- 
sannyasins, and jnana-sannyasins The first devotes himself to the per- 
foimance of oblations m the sacred fire in a spirit of dedication to God 
The second constantly practises the Vedas The third who is considered 
superior to the others, is one whose mind is always rooted in the knowledge 
of the Atman The sannyasin subsists on leaves and leads a life of peace, 
silence, and celibacy not expecting any reward and caring neither for life 
nor death He transcends the bonds of the flesh and rises into the realm 
of the Spirit He might move from place to place not sticking to any 
place for more than a day, accepting the hospitality of the good, and 
disseminating spiritual wisdom both by example and precept 

The scheme of the ab’amas is based on the ethical principle that man 

“ Vtinu, II 6 

" Brahma, CCXXII 'iq-44 , Visnu. Ill 9 ZZ . Pad , 1 158 , Km , II 4‘i, /Igin, CLX 1-? , 
Sk , IV 1 36 

" Brahma, CCXXII 46 54 , Visnu, III 9 27-31 , Kur ,11 44 , agn;, CLXI 6 7 
“■ Pad , I 59 3-10 
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should discharge his duties fully before aspiring for liberation from the 
bonds of the flesh and the world The path of duty is the way to glory. 
Before desiring to be absolved from the bonds of existence he has to 
absolve himself horn the threefold debt he owes to the sages, gods, and 
ancestors. He does it by Vedic study, through sacrifices, and through 
progeny The first two stages, biahmacarya and garhasthya offet the 
aspirant ample scope for discharging these debts And by discharging 
them he contributes to tire progress of society in its intellectual, economic, 
and numerical aspects. 

The theory of Karma and transmigration also plays a prominent and 
fundamental r61e in Puranic ethics, ‘As a man sows, so he reaps’ sums 
up the Karma theoiy. Any action good, bad, or indifferent, yields its 
corresponding fruit. The joys and sorrows of creatures in this life are 
predestined and determined by the nature of karma performed in a previous 
birth. Even the nature of the bodies taken by the Jiva is determined by 
the actions of a previous birth. Desire, thought, and physical action 
mutually interlinked form the three threads which are twisted into the 
cord of kayma These three threads have to be well-refined. Though 
karma plays a vital part in determining the life here, man is given the 
freedom to better his life here by doing good deeds for which he is given 
the discriminative power. This freedom of the individual is emphasized 
in the Puranas, This has an ethical value as it gives man an incentive to 
overcome fatalism and do good deeds. 

It is declared that the karma of a previous birth seeks out its doer in 
this birth to yield the corresponding fruit just as the calf finds out its 
mothei from among thousands of mother cows. Those with gentle nature 
are born as gods, saints, and philanthropists The cruel and the heartless 
are born as men, beasts, birds, and reptiles of prey. This theory too has 
an ethical value, for no man would welcome rebirth in an inferior body. 
In this context the Puranas mention a number of hells to which the sinners 
go according to the nature of their sms 

The doctrine of Raima and hell is a moral law which controls existence 
favouring morality and discouraging immorality. Karma is an ethical force 
which tends to improve the world by bringing its spiritual elements to 
perfection. In penalizing wrong and rewarding right it treats virtue as 
coincident with happiness 

Many Puranas’^® deal with expiation for the sms of omission and 

Brahma, CCXXI, CCXV, CCXXVII, CCXXXIII, Viinu, II 6 7 21 , Nar , XIV , Mark , 
X-XLIV . For , CXCni-CCXlI, Agm, CCCLXVIII-CCCLXXX , Srhv , H XXIX, XXXI, 
XXXIII 

“ Brahma, XXII, CLXIV , Agni, CLXIX-CLXXV , Nar , XXII-XXVIII, Bar , CXIX ; 
Sk , 1. S 2-6 
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commission It includes repentance and the performance of expiatory rites 
calculated to purify the mind Tp err is human. Repentance is a virtue 
for It leads to the higher virtue of not committing a wrong again The 
performance of expiatory rites relieves a person of the depressing thought 
, that he IS damned for ever, and makes him feel at ease to turn over a new 
leaf in his career. 

A sin IS considered as such because it is anti-social. It implies lack 
of self-restraint, a tendency to trespass into others’ rights. Hence, theft, 
murder, adultery, envy, and avarice are considered sms The sin of 
an individual adversely affects the whole society By eschewing sm an 
individual is doing a duty both to himself and to the society. 

The Puranas'^ also stress the need for fasting and observing certain 
vratas or religious rites. These have a great spiritual and ethical value 
They discipline, purify, and sublimate the mind Hence they are given 
a prominent place in the scheme of religious duties. 

Puranic ethics is intensely practical and utilitarian It takes into 
consideration the welfare of society as a whole and prescribes the caste and 
customary duties for the individual The scheme of varnasrama-dharma 
has this end in view While prescribing the practice of great virtues like 
self-disciplme and renunciation as in the absolutist systems, it advocates their 
practice as far as they are practicable in consonance with svadharma It 
IS a synthesis of the ethical principles enunciated in the literature of the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the Upamsads The Vedic emphasis on truth, 
duty, and respect for superiors receives greater emphasis in the Puranas. 
The sacrificial cult of the Brahraana literature is merged in the scheme of 
varnasrama-dharma The Upanisadic conception of the immanent Soul is 
utilized here for inculcating equanimity, kindness, and love towards all the 
grades of creation Moreover the Puranas attempt a rapprochment 
between the ritualistic ethics of Brahmanism and the moralistic ethics of 
Buddhism, and Jainism. The sacrificial cult of the Brahmana literature 
appears here in a more popular and acceptable form in the form of the panca- 
maha-yajnas, sraddhas, and other rites which eschew injury to and promote 
love for animal life. The scheme of sadhdrana-dharma lays down general 
ethical principles common to all; and that of svadharma prescribes specific 
duties for the betterment and welfare of society. The common good of 
all is the supreme standard and law according to which virtues are to be 
determined Puranic ethics shows how one should lead a normal life of 
duties and responsibilities, and yet be in peace and contentment, and in a 
state of equanimity and communion with God The Bhakti cult is given 

“ Brahma, CCXXVII , Agni,CLXXVI-CC , Sk , 11 4 2-6 .HI 3 6, 8 , Brhv , III 4, 5, 
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a supreme place in the scheme of self-purification. The law of Karma and 
transmigration serves as a deterrent to evil, and promoter of good in society. 
The scheme of fasting and other vratas helps to discipline and purify the 
mind The system of religious ceremonies like iraddhas enables the 
individual to discharge his obligations in a spirit of detachment and to 
contribute to the balance of social economy. The expiatory rites for the sins 
of omission and commission serve to rectify wrongs, to purify the mind, 
and thus to point out the right path of duty. Thus Puranic ethics, besides 
synthesizing the earlier ethics of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the 
Upanisads has embraced the ethics of Buddhism and Jainism also without 
detriment to the ethics of the earlier literature. It is highly practical and 
utilitarian. 
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THE DHARMA-SUTRAS AND THE DHARMA-^aSTRAS 


INTRODUCTION 

T he Vedas are the repositories o£ Hindu culture They explain mainly 
dharma and moksa —the two great objects of human life (purusdrtha). 
Every true Hindu believes in the practice of his dharma (duty), which 
will enable him to live a happy, noble, and moral life, and finally attain 
liberation {moksa) through self-knowledge Next to the Vedas, the six 
Vedangas and the Smrtis 'are the sources of, and authorities on dharma in 
that they not only explain the Vedic texts but also form a supplement to 
them by systematically arranging the dharmas scattered over the different 
recensions of the Vedas ^ One of the Vedangas is Kalpa-Sutra, which has 
three sections, Srauta, Grhya, and Dharma. The Srauta-Sutras deal with 
performance of the Vedic rites. 

The Grhya-Sutras treat of the numerous ceremonies applicable to the 
domestic life of a man and his family from birth to death The perform¬ 
ance of the grhya rituals requires only the domestic fire (dvasathya) and 
not the three fires, tretdgni, required for a hauta sacrifice It describes 
nearly forty consecrations (samskdras) which are to be performed at different 
important periods of a man’s life, beginning with gaibhddhdna (concep¬ 
tion). The first eighteen, ending with marriage, are bodily sacraments 
such as garbhddhdna, purhsavana (ceremony for having a male issue), 
slmantonnayana, jdtakarman (birth ceremony), ndmakarana (naming), anna- 
prdiana (first feeding of rice), cauh, upanayana (the holy thread ceremony), 
samdvartana (graduation), vivdha (marriage). Among others may be 
mentioned the five mahd-yajhas (great sacrifices)— brahma-yajna, deva-ya]ha, 
pitr-ya]ha, bhuta-ya]ha, and manusya-ya]ha, daily morning and evening 
worship, the new-moon and full-moon sacrifices, the annual srdddha, 
ceremonies connected with house-building, cattle-breeding and farming, 
and a few magic rites to ward off evils, diseases, etc. Thus the Grhya- 
Sutras afford us a deep insight into the life of ancient India. In short, 
they may be called the ‘folklore journal’ of ancient India.“ 

Equally important are the Dharma-Sutras, directly connected with 
the Grhya-Sutras and dealing with dharma, which means ‘right, duty, law, 

‘ Cf PuiDa-Mlmamsa-Sutra, II. 4 2 
‘ Cf 'Winternitz, HIL, I. pp 272-4 
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religion, custom, and usage ’ Therefore they deal with both secular and 
religious laws, which indeed are inseparable in India Many of them are 
supplementary texts to the Srauta- and Grhya-Sutras and originated m the 
Vedic sdrools. A few Dharma-Sutras, like that of the Gautama, are not parts 
of Kalpa-Sutras, but independent works, just like the metrical Dharma- 
sastras, such as the Manu Smrti. 

The important contents of the Dharma-Sutras may be briefly noted 
here They are the sources of dhatma —the Vedas, the Smrtis, and the 
time-honoured practices of the great; the duties of the four varnas and 
Mrarnas; vaiious moial samskdras of man, like upanayana and marriage 
according to the different castes; die avocations of the foty: varnas in life ; 
the duties and responsibilities of the king, rules for taxation, owneiship, 
guardianship, witnesses, money-lending, payment of debts and deposits, 
punishments for the various crimes, partition, inheritance, and different 
kinds of sons; impurities of birth, death, and other causes; different kinds 
of irdddhas, itiles about food, duties of women and their property, niyoga 
(levirate) and its conditions; and sms and their expiations, and penances 
and their conditions The Dharma-&stras or Smrtis also deal with these 
topics in a more analytical and systematized form under three mam heads: 
dedra (rites), vyavahdia (dealings), and prdyasatta (expiation) 

THE DHARMA-SUTRAS 

The chronology of the Dharma-Sutras and the Dharma-sastras or Smrtis 
IS still an unsettled question It is, however, held by a few western scholars 
that the Dharma-Sutras are earlier than, and perhaps, the sources of the 
metrical codes But since Manu and his extant Smrti and a few others 
are found cited by many Dharma-Sutras, it is very difficult to maintain that 
all metrical Smrtis are evolved fiom the Dharma-Sutras On the other 
hand, it can be asserted that both kinds of texts in the form of sutras and 
verses, ivhich weie equally popular during that period, have developed 
side by side, with the result that many Dharma-Sutra texts have also 
incorporated verses in anustubh and sometimes in other metres also 

The Gautaina Dharma-Sutra is believed to be the earliest among the 
Dharma-Sutras available Since it is specially studied by the Chandogas, 
It IS conjectured that it belongs to the Sdma-Veda (Ranayaniya school). It 
has twenty-eight chapters and deals with almost every topic exhaustively 
Its treatment of mamage of eight kinds and of subcastes by anuloma 
and pratiloma matnage (in which the wife is respectively of inferior or 
superior caste) in Chapter IV is noteworthy It allows myoga under certain 
conditions as stated in Chapter XVHI Like Manu, Gautama recognizes 
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twelve sons m Chapter XXVIII. Baudhayana/ Apastamba/ Vasistha/ and 
Yajnavalkya" presuppose Manu His earliest limit is decided by his siitras 
in Chapter XXVI, which is based on the Samavidhana, Brahmatia and by 
siitra 11 28, which is probably a reminiscence o£ Nnukta, II 3. Hence 
this Sutra is approximately placed between 600 and 300 b g. 

The Apastamba Dharma-Sutra, which forms the supplementary section 
of the Apastamba Srauta- and Grhya-Sutras (being prasnas or questions 
28 and 29 of the Apastamba Kalpa-Sutra), belongs to the Taittiriya recension 
of the Black Yajur-Veda. It is possible to maintain that the authors of the 
Srauta-, Grhya-, and Dharma-Sutras are the same, though a few scholars hold 
the view that the author of the Srauta-Sutra is different from that of the 
others The Apastamba Grhya- and Dharma-Sutras are closely related to 
each other They are very brief, and what one has explained is at times 
omitted by the other. The Dharma-Sutra in II 5-11, 15 and 16 tells us 
that the bride to be married must not be a sagotra (of the same clan) or a 
sapinda (a certain degree of consanguinity); the Grhya-Siitra is silent on 
the point. Some Dharma-Sutras are identical with the Grhya-Sutras,and 
sometimes they refer to each othei 

Apastamba quotes several authors and works on dharma Besides the 
Vedic texts and the Vedangas, Kanva, Kanva, Kauhka, Kautsa, Puskarasadi, 
Varsyayani, Svetaketu, and Harlta are mentioned Though there is close 
Similarity between the Baudhdyana and the Apastamba Dharma-Sutras, they 
differ on several points Baudhayana (along with Gautama and Vasistha) 
mentions several secondary sons while Apastamba is silent on them 
Baudhayana and others like Gautama approve of the practice of niyoga 
(levirate), which Apastamba condemns. Baudhayana (following Gautama) 
recognizes eight foims of marriage, of which Ajrastamba mentions six only, 
omitting prdjdpatya and patidca Baudhayana allows a large share to the 
eldest son on partition, of which Ajjastamba does not approve Baudhayana 
allows upanayana to Rathakaras, while Apastamba is silent on it He 
refers to the views of ‘a few’ people, of whom one might be Gautama ^ 

» Cf Gaut Dh S III 25 34 with Baud Dh S II 6 17 , 

„ III 35 „ „ 11 6 29, 

,, XV 29 „ „ II 8 2 , 

„ XXIir 8-10 „ „ II I 12-14, 

„ XXIV 2 „ II 3 8 

* Cf Gaut Dh S with Ap Dh S, 11 6 15 25 

' Cf Gaut Dh S IV 34 with Vas, Dh S TV 34, and XIX with XXII 

‘ Yajffavalkya mentions Gautama as an author on dharma (I 5) 

^ Ci Ap Dh S I 1 Z 38 with Ap Gr S IV 11 15 and 16 

‘ Qt Ap Dh S I I Z 38 with Gmtf Dh S I 23 , 

I 1 2 41 „ „ I 19. 

I 2 5 20 „ „ I 54-59 
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Again this Dharma-Sutra contains many siitras similar to those in Purva- 
Mlmariisa ’ Apastamba is assigned to a period between 500 and 300 b.c "■“ 

The Baudhdyana Dharma-Sutra belongs to the Black Yajur-Veda. It 
IS the supplementary portion of the Baudhdyana Srauta- and Grhya-SutraSj^^ 
and presupposes the Baudhdyana Grhya-Sutra. A pravacanakdra Kanva 
Bodhayana is mentioned in the Baudhdyana Grhya-Sutra'^'^ along with pada- 
kdra Alreya, vrttikdra Kaundinyaj and sutrahdra Apastamba Baudhdyana 
Dha'ima-Siltra^'' mentions Kanva Bodhayana, sutmkdra Apastamba, and 
satydsddha Hiranyakehn one after another (in libation offered to sages— 
isi-tarpana). The author of the Baudhdyana Grhya- and Dharma-Sutras is 
known as Baudhayana and, as such, might be a descendant of this Kanva 
Bodhayana. The commentator Govinda Svamin explains Baudhayana in 
Baudhdyana Dharma-Sutra I. 3 13 as Kanvayana. Just as Bhrgu, one of 
the disciples of Manu, has compiled the well-known views of Mann in the 
extant Manu Smrti, a later Baudhayana might have compiled the views of 
Kanva Bodhayana in the extant Dharma-Sutra. 

This Dharma-Sutra has four prainas with subdivisions into adhydyas 
or kandikds The authenticity of the text is doubted by many people. 
Govinda Svamin says in his commentary on Sutra I. 2 19, that the author 
does not care for brevity. All the sutras appear to be very loose in structure, 
and several subjects are treated without any logical connection It is full of 
interpolations also 

The Baudhayana Dharma-Sutra mentions the four Vedas, one Aupa- 
jahghani, Kaiyapa, Gautama Prajapati, Manu, and Maudgalya. The earliest 
reference to the Baudhdyana Dharma-Sutra^^ might be found in Sahara 
Svamin’s commentary on the Purva-Mimamsd-Sutia, I. 3 3. In several 
places, Baudhayana states 'others’ views’ which he does not subscribe to and 
then gives his own views. The date of this Sutra is fixed between 500 and 
200 B c. 

The Hdrita Dharma-Sutra}^ contains thirty chapters. It possesses some 
quotations from some ancient works Harita is quoted by Baudhayana, 
Apastamba, and Vasistha, and is believed to have belonged to the Yajur- 
Veda It IS said that the citations in Harita have much correspondence with 
Mai trayaniya-panhsta and Mdnavasrdddhakalpa. He refers to all the Vedas, 

” Ap Dh S I 1 4 8, I 4 12 11, H 4 8 13, and I 4 12 9 correspond to Purva 
Mlmamsd-Sut'ui 13 3, IV 1 2, I 3 11-14, and XII 3 19 respectively 
Kane, H Dli , I p 45 r ; 

“ Baiidh Dll S II 8 20. and 12 16 leFer to Baudh Gr S 11 II 42 and II 5 66 
respectively— H Dh,, I p, 10 n 54 

“III 9 6 ”11 5 27 

“ H Dh , J p 23 •' I 21 

“ There is a paper manuscript in Travancore University Manuscripts Libraiy which 
contains the Sutia text in 30 chapters It is lull ol scriptoial eirors 
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Vedangas, Dharma-^astras, metaphysics, and the customs and practices 
(sthtti) as srutas (sources of dharma). He speaks of eight kinds of marriages, 
two of which are ksdtra and mdnusa instead of drsa and prdjapatya. He 
mentions two kinds of women, hrahmavadint (nun) and sadyovadhu (newly 
wed), of whom the former is entitled to have upanayana, consecration of 
fire, the study of the Vedas, and begging alms m hei own house He looks 
down upon the profession of an actoi and forbids the employment of a 
Brahmana actor in a sidddha 

Harita might have flourished before Baudhayana and Apastamba, since 
they mention him, and therefoie he can be assigned to a period between 
600 and 300 b c. The-two metrical Smrtis known as Laghu-Hdrita and 
Vrddha-Hdrita, undoubtedly of different authorship, must have been com¬ 
pleted at a later period in the post-Christian era 

The Vasistha Dharnia-SuLm is not a part of a Kalpa-Sulia It has 
thirty chapters It is generally studied by the Rg-Vedins according to 
Kumaiila, but is considered to be an authority by other schools also, It 
quotes the Rg-Veda, the TaiUtrlya and Maitrdyamya Sarhhitds, and the 
Saiapatha Brahmana of the Yajur-Veda It resembles the Gautama Dharma- 
Sutra in style and possesses many sutras similar to those of Gautama and 
Baudhayana Like the Dharma-Sutra of Baudhayana, it has many inter¬ 
polations, no doubt made at a very early age It has quotations from the 
Manu Smrti and adaptations in prose, and these prose adaptations are 
considered by Dr Buhler and others to have been taken fiom an ancient 
work, Mdnava Dharma-Sutra, which they consider as more ancient than the 
metrical Manu Smrti. P V Kane discusses this point at length and comes 
to the conclusion that there was no work called Mdnava Dharma-Sutra in 
existence and that all prose quotations from Manu in the Vasistha Dharma- 
Sutra and other later works are only prose adaptations of the verses of the 
Manu Smrti by later writers 

Just as Vasistha quotes Manu, Manu also quotes Vasistha This problem 
can be solved by the supposition that both texts had later additions, and 
that these extant works might be compilations of the views of the original 
Vasistha and Manu, by some latter-day followeis of those schools Both Manu 
and Vasistha are known as ancient writers on dharma. Most of the later 
Nibandhas quote from the Vasistha Dharma-Sutra Vasistha allows niyoga 
(levirate) and the remarriage of child-widows He mentions only six forms 
of marriage: brahma, dawa, drsa, gdndharva, ksdtra, and mdnusa His 
views are in some places different from those of Gautama, Baudhayana, and 
odier writers He piohibits a Brahmana’s marriage with a Sudra woman. 
His Sutra is generally assigned to a period betiveen 300 and 100 b c.^® 

Ibid , p 59 H Dh , I pp 55 56, 79-85, 
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Among the writers of Dharma-Sutras, 5ahkha and Likhita have been 
enjoying a very high position from early times They have been mentioned 
as brothers in the Mahabharata and as writers on dharma in the YogJ- 
Ydjnavalkya According to the Pardsara Smrji, the codes of Mann, Gautama, 
;§ahkha-Likhita, and Parasara are of paramount authority on dharma m the 
four yugas, krta, tretd, dvdpara, and kali, respectively. Kumarila Bhatta men¬ 
tions Sahkha and Likhita as belonging to the Vdjosaneyi Samhild (of the 
White Yajiir-Veda) The Sutra text ascribed to these two writers is in both 
prose and verse. P. V Kane has published a reconstructed text of the Sutra 
Jivananda and Anandasrama collections of Smrtis contain the metrical 
versions of Sankha-Likhita Smriis, which are evidently later compilations Be¬ 
tween the Sutra text and the metrical versions there are differences on several 
points. The Sutra version allows a Brahmana to marry from the four castes, 
while the metiical text allows him to many in the first three castes only; 
and this difference indicates the influence of a few later Sutras and Smrtis 
which condemn a Brahmana’s mamage with a Sudra woman. The Sutra 
text resembles other Sutras in style and the Kautillya Arlhasdsira in 
particular It agrees closely with the texts of Gautama and Baudhayana Like 
Baudhayana and a few others, Sanklia-Likhita quote themselves among the 
dharmaidstrakdras They allow niyoga, but do not favour the claim of 
females to succeed males They follow Apastamba on several points, and 
on partition and inheritance they give more details than Apastamba and 
Baudhayana. Though they quote Yajnavalkya, ivho also quotes them in Ins 
turn, it is believed that tins Sutra is earlier than the Ydjhaval-fiya Smrti 
which IS placed in a later period, i e in the beginning of the Christian era.^" 

The Visnu Dharma-Sutra is peculiar m its origin in that it professes 
Its revelation by the Divine Boar (Visnu) It belongs to the Katha school 
of the Yajur-Veda and has a hundred chapters in mixed prose and verse, of 
which four, viz. 21, 67, 73, and 86 are in common with those of the Kdthaka 
Grhya popular m Kashmir. 

This work has a few chapters (viz 3 and 5 on rdja-dharma and punish¬ 
ment ; 15 and 16 on the rules about the twelve sons and the mixed castes ; 
and 21 and 22 on funeral rites) which are comparatively old and stand on a 
level with the sutras of Gautama and Apastamba It contains nearly a 
hundred and sixty verses of the extant Alarm Smrti and also many sutras 
which may be the prok adaptations of the verses of Manu and Yajnavalkya. 
A few verses of the Bhagavad-Gita are also found Though Yajnavalkya 
mentions Visnu among the authors of treatises on dharma, the extant Vismi 
Dharma-Sutra is a later production. It is curious that Kumarila has not 
mentioned Visnu, though later Nibandhas quote this Sutra The date of 

” ABORl, VII VIII H Db , l P 78 
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the older portions of this Sutra may be fixed between 300 and 100 b c. It 
allows a Brahmana to marry from the four castes and does not inveigh 
niyoga, as Mann and others do It advocates specially the worship of 
Vasudeva 

The Htranyakeh Dhmma-Sulta forms the 26th and 27th prainas of 
the Hiranyakeh Kalpa-Suira, which has no independent existence in that 
It has borrowed almost all its •iubas from the Apastamba Srauta- and Dharma- 
Sutras and the Bharadvaja Grhya-Sutra. The contents of the Hiranyakeh 
Bharma-Sutra are, therefore, practically the same as those of the Apastamba 
Dharma-Sutra The only difference is that one sutra of Apastamba is some¬ 
times split up into many and presented in grammatically more correct 
language than the original, which is in many cases not adhering to Papini. 
The arrangement of the sutras also is different. 

The Hiranyake^ins form a Sutracarana of the Khandikeya section of 
the Taittiriya-^akha and were formed later than the Apastamba school 
They were the occupants of the region bettveen the Sahya Mountain and 
the ocean and near Patasurama (i e in Konkan). There are at present many 
Hiranyakesins in Ratnagin District ““ 

The Vaikhdnasa Dharma-Sutra^^ by Vaikhanasa is an authority on the 
duties of vdnaprasLhas. Manu,®‘ Gautama,^' Baudhayana,^® and Vasistha 
mention Vaikhanasa. It has four ptasnas It gives four kinds of brahma- 
cdnns, four kinds of householders— vdrtd-vttti, Mina, ydydvara, and ghora- 
cdnka, two kinds of vanaprasthas—sapainika and apatnlka with their 
further sub-divisions, and four kinds of sannydsins From its style it 
appears to be a later production by a devotee of Naiayana. Dr Buhler 
speaks of a Vaikhdnasa Grhya-Sulra in seven prainas. 

The Ausanasa Dharma-Sutra in seven chapters deals mainly with the 
duties of the four castes. It is both in prose and verse, some of the verses 
being found in the Manu Smrti It refers to Vasistha, Harita, Saunaka, and 
Gautama From the later Nibandha works like the Smrticandnkd and 
Haradatta’s commentary on the Gautama Dharma-Sutra, the Ausanasa 
Dharma-Sutra is supposed to have dealt with all topics— dcdra, vyavahdra, 
and prdyaicitta Kautilya quotes it several times He speaks of the 
Ausanasa method of partition in allowing one-tenth as an additional share 
to the eldest son The Mahdbhdrata also refers to a work on politics by 
Usanas. Later works like the Niti-prakdiikd, Mudra-raksasa, and the 
commentaries on the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya mention the 
Ausanasa system of politics, which is yet to be unearthed. 

Ibid , pp 68-69 Ibtd , p 47 

” An English tianslation of the text with a critical Introduction is published by K 
Rangachari in Ratnanuiachaii Oriental Institute Publication, Vol III 
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The Kauhllya Arthasastra, though mainly a work on Indian polity, 
contains discussions on dharma in one of its sections called Dharmasthlya, 
which deals with oyavahdra in detail. Like Manu, Kautilya mentions 
eighteen vyauahara-padas, but with some modification Manu^' says that 
the son of the first three castes by a 5udra woman does not inherit the 
father’s property, while Kautilya allows him a shale, when there are sons 
to the father by the higher caste wives, or one third when he has no other 
son.'® Manu prohibits the I'emarriage of widows,^" while Kautilya allows 
not only widows to remarry but also wives whose husbands’ whereabouts 
are not known tor a particular period Kautilya allows a wife to desert 
her husband, if the latter is of a bad character, has become a traitor to 
the king, endangers her life, or has become an outcaste or impotent.®^ 
KauUlya even allows divorce (unknown to any other law-giver), but he bases 
it only on the ground of mutual hatred and says that a marriage in the 
approved forms cannot be dissolved®^ Manu condemns gambling, which 
Kautilya allows under state control for the purpose of detecting thieves 
On the question as to the person to whom the ksetraja son belongs to, 
tvhether to the begetter or to the husband of the mother of the diild, 
Kautilya quotes the views of the aedryas that it belongs to the husband of 
the mother of the child, next mentions the view that it belongs to the 
begcttei, and then gives his own view that it belongs to both.®* Kautilya's 
date is generally assigned to the third century b.c , though some hold that 
it cannot be eatlier than 100 b.c.®* 

Besides the writers of Dharma-Sutx'as mentioned above, there were 
many more, such as Atn, Kanva, Kasyapa, Devala, Paithinasi, Gargya, 
Cyavana, Jatukarnya, Bharadvaja, Satatapa, and Sumantu, whose works 
dealt With all topics of dharma 

THE DHARMA-SASTRAS 

The terra dharma-idsira is geneially applicable to both the Dharma- 
Sutras and the metrical codes, otherwise known as Smrtis The term imrti 
indicates that these codes are authorities on the basis of Sruti, which is 
considered a revelation (pratyaksa) from tvhich smTti (lemembiance) aiose 

Side by side with the comparatively late Dharma-Stitras, metrical 
Dharma-sastras of varied lengths came to be composed with the growing 
demand of Hindu society for new provisions in matters of dharma, religious 
and secular Of these works, which were veiy numerous, only those of 
Manu and Yajiiavalkya, and a few othcis deserve special notice here 

” IX 1S5 III 6. =" V 161-5 
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The Manu Smrti is the most ancient and authoritative among the 
extant metrical works on dharma It has twelve chapters dealing with 
acdia, vyavahdra, and pmyascitta It is popularly said that Manu’s state¬ 
ment IS healthy and acceptable, and consequently his book is looked upon 
as having served as a model to all later Smrtis It has many masterly 
commentaries like those of Medhatithi, Govindaraja, and Kulluka Bhatta 
The extant work is a version compiled by Bhrgu, one of the disciples of 
Manu The Smrtis of Narada, Brhaspati, and Katyayana, however, make 
us believe that there was another version different from the extant 
Manu Smrti 

The work which is next in importance to the Manu Smrti is that of 
Yajhavalkya, which has three kdndas (sections) on dcdra, vyavahdia, and 
prayascitta. It agrees with the Manu Smiti on many points, but disagrees 
in important topics like niyoga, inheritance, and gambling It belongs to 
the Vajasaneya school, and it paraphrases the ideas contained in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and Pdraskara Grhya-Sutra, both belonging to 
the White Yajur-Veda The text of this Smrti also has undergone many 
modifications. It has got a few valuable commentaries like Bdlahrldd, 
Apaidrka, and Mitdksard, of which Mitdksard is the best and most critical 
and authoritative 

The PardMra Smrti is noted for its advanced views and it is considered 
most suited for the kaliyuga It deals with dcdra and prayascitta only 
It mentions the dpaddharma of the four castes, agriculture, trade, and 
commerce for the Brahmanas, etc Its commentary by Madhavacaiya is 
very popular and authoritative and explains vyavahdra under raja-dharma. 

The Narada Smrti occurs in two recensions a shorter and a longer, 
and deals with vyavahdra only. It closely follows Manu, but introduces a 
few innovations in the eighteen titles of law and permits niyoga, remarriage 
of women, and gambling under certain conditions 

The Brhaspati Smrti, as reconstructed by Professor K V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, has seven sections dealing with vyavahdra, dcdra, (samshdia, 
sidddha, dsauca, and dpaddharma), and prayascitta It is mostly in verse 
but has a few prose passages also It closely follows the Manu Smrti (both 
Svayambhuva and Bhrgu versions) and is knoivn as a vdrttika (metrical 
gloss) of and a parisista (supplement) to Manu Smrti. Like Manu, 
Brhaspati is against niyoga He divides the eighteen titles of law into tjro 
gioups, fourteen under civil (dhanamula) and four under criminal; and 
treats of nine ordeals (divya) 

The vyavahdra section of the Katyayana Smrti has been reconstructed 

” Published in Gaekwad's Oriental Senes, "Vol LXXXV, 1941 
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by P. V. Kane It follows closely tlie works of Manu, Brhaspati, 
Narada, and Kautilya It specially deals with stridhana (a woman’s 
personal property) Like Narada, Yajilavalkya, and Kautilya, and some 
dharma sutrakdias like Baudhayana and Gautama, Katyayana allows niyoga 
under certain conditions 

Among others mention may be made of the Smrtis of Angiras, Daksa, 
Pitamaha, Prajapati, Marici, Yama, Visvamitra, Vyasa, Sangrahakai a, and 
Samvarta, who are known from citations m later Nibandhas as writers on 
dharma ; a few of their woiks, some being abridgements only, are found 
in Jivananda and Anandasrama collections. 

CONCLUSION 

Flora, the foregoing account, it will be clear that all these Dharma- 
Sutras and Smrtis specially emphasize the practice of dharma on the part 
of every Hindu for his material, moral, and spmtual edification and happi¬ 
ness. They presume the existence of the caste system and its division into 
four varnas and four asramas. They also believe in the doctrine of Karma, 
which is the corner-stone of Hindu religion and philosophy According to 
It, there is distinction between the soul and body m that the one is 
imperishable and the other perishable Man has a long chain of births 
and deaths, and assumes a particular body in every birth on the basis of 
his past karma In every birth he is bound to do a good number of actions, 
since he cannot remain idle even if he chooses to be He is instructed 
by these Dharma-Sutras to do his prescribed duties according to his varna 
and dhama, of which some are obligatory and of high disciplinary value 
He IS directed to do sdttviha dharma and penance even to control his 
passions and to attain the mental power of concentration and meditation 
In the Gltd, the Lord says that He incarnates Himself in order to protect 
dharma when it becomes coirupt and annihilate adharma when it prevails 
everywhere. He exhorts Arjuna to conquer his passions and impulses, and 
perform his appointed duty (svadharma) as a born Ksatriya, viz. to fight 
with his enemies whoever they may be, and insinuates that his resolution 
not to fight IS foolish It does not imply that the Lord has completely 
denied freedom of the will or Arjuna’s personal ability to make a deliberate 
choice of his own between the two alternatives, whether to fight or not to 
fi^t The Karma theory implies that man can by his own action influence 
his future The Dharma-Sutras clearly emphasize also the individual’s 
freedom to regulate his conduct by his own rational volitions and his ability 
to conquer his own impulses when they become obstacles to his future 


” Published in the Hindu Law Quaiterly, Bombay, 1933 
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happiness The doctrine of Karma is not fatalism, which paralyses all 
human efforts and is inimical to moral progress Sage Yajhavalkya says 
that the fruition of an act depends upon human effort and the favourable 
factors created by a man’s own previous actions. The greatness of karma 
IS again emphasized by the fact that i awards or punishments are the results 
of karma, though they are supervised and controlled by one supreme force, 
God, Who IS described in Hindu scriptures as the Creator, Protector, and 
Destroyer of this world. So man through his actions is mainly responsible for 
his happiness or misery If he does the duty prescribed to him, he will 
be rewarded for it; but if he does not practise it and does something else, 
he is doomed.®^ 

The Dharma-Sutias and Smrtis, which explain the duties of the four 
varnas and asramas, take a more commonsense view of the duties of man 
and even object to the pursuit of moksa (libeiation) without previously 
discharging one’s duty to the world Manu and several others hold that the 
successive adoption of the four asramas is more in accordance with the 
natural course of a man’s life, that is, the first part, brahmacarya, is entirely 
devoted to education ; the second, garhasthya, to marriage and discharge 
of his duty to society and to the pursuit of wealth by the exercise of some 
lawful calling or occupation , the third, to retirement from active life and 
adoption of the life of a recluse in the forest for the practice of meditation ; 
and lastly to entering the fourth asrama, sannyasa, by completely resigning 
from this world. A careful study of these Hindu codes, Dharma-Sutras and 
Smrtis, will be, no doubt, a great and inexhaustible source of inspiration 
and moral strength to every Hindu, male or female, whatever may be his 
or her occupation in life. 


Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, Ch IX. 
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SMRTI 

T he word smiji means memory or recollection of what was previously 
cognized, and the Smrti works are the recorded recollections of those 
great sages who had deeply studied the Vedas and mastered their precepts 
—their injunctions as well as their prohibitions. The Vedas are apauruseya, 
not man-made, and arc therefore self-authoritative, needing no external 
support. The Smrtis, on the other hand, are man-made; yet they are 
authoritative, only because they come from men with profound knowledge 
of the Vedas. In the phrase smrtt-sile ca tadvidam, meaning ‘the recollec¬ 
tion and conduct of those who are conveisant with those, i e the Vedas’, the 
significance of ‘tadvidam' is that the validity of the Smrtis depends on the 
conformity of their ideas to the Vedic precepts Where the Vedic texts sup¬ 
posed to underlie a Smrti usage are not to be found, it is presumed that 
such texts must once have existed. 

On a conflict between two Vedic texts, an option is indicated, as both 
are equally authoritative, but in case of contradiction between a Vedic text 
and a Smrti, the Vedic text prevails Kumarila Bhatta is of the opinion 
that the latter is really a conflict between two Vedic texts, one express and 
the other presumed, and that an express text prevails over a presumed one. 

ACARA 

Acma (custom) comes next m order of authority. It should not prevail 
over the Vedas or the Smrtis, and that is the theory ivhich has explicit 
support of many of the Smrti works But in practice aedra has prevailed 
over every other authority of dhaima, and the courts of justice now uni¬ 
formly maintain that custom supersedes all law This is not without support 
in the Smrtis themselves Baudhayana, for example, mentions five 
piohibited practices of the South and five of the North, and says that they 
are valid in their respective areas, but not elsewhere. He immediately • 
adds that Gautama dissents Gautama’s view is the orthodox theory, but 
Baudhayana folloivs advancing practice 

That dedra should have prevailed over Smrti is not surprising, since ' 
dedra is a response to changed or changing circumstances, while the Smrti 
satisfied the needs of an earlier time 

' Some of the ideas discussed in this chapter mterpietatively are dealt with in chapter 
XXIV and XXXV more descriptively. 
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INTERPRETATION OP CONFLICTING TEXTS 
The Smrtis are many, some being in the sutm form and others metrical. 
Pamm’s sutras are cryptic, mnemonic, and unintelligible until explained 
with reference to the sam-jna-prakarana The Dharma-Sutras are not cryptic 
and unintelligible, but are aphoristic, pithy and clear, requiring assistance 
only to reconcile them with the other sutras 

That a dissenting opinion exists in the Smrti is expressed by such 
words as ‘Some say’, ‘Gautama, however, says’, ‘Manu says diis, but that is 
not my opinion’, ‘On this subject this opinion is Atn’s, this is Saunaka’s, 
and this is Bhrgu’s’, and so on In such cases there is an ekavakyatd rule, 
which means that we should look upon them as the vieiv of one writer and 
so reconcile differences in that light. They are m many cases irreconcilable, 
but different scope is sought to be given to the different rules, and, if 
possible, one should act so as not to contravene any text. 

An illustration may be given here. One text says that marriages can 
be celebrated in all the months of the year Another says that uttardyana 
or the northern course of the sun is the proper season for marriages. 
According to a third authority, the months of Prausthapada and Marga^irsa 
are not good for the purpose. The reconciler says that first marriage may 
wait for uttardyana, but widowers should not be andiramls (unattached to 
any religious order) which they will be before another marriage, and they 
should hurry into marriage even in dakstndyana, avoiding the two months 
pronounced inauspicious No opinion is flouted by the solution 

There is a science of exegesis developed by the Mimamsakas which 
has received acceptance from all schools of thought in ancient India and 
has application even in the sphere of law Some of the Mimamsa rules find 
a place in the Smrtis themselves They have been found to compare 
favourably with the rules of interpretation in modern statutes. 

SMRTIS AND INDIANS HINDUS AND NON-HINDUS 

As norms of conduct, the Smrtis governed all Indians at one time All 
were then counted as Hindus—one people. There was no hardship, as 
local customs superseded all laws Early Christianity required only Christian 
faith, but left Christians to their own laws and social usages then observed 
But Christianity has now developed ways of altering the usages and laws of 
inheritance etc. Islam, as a religion, had its laws of inheritance and rules 
of behaviour In spite of the.se, many Muslim communities followed the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance till very recently, when Muslim Law was imposed 
on all Muslims with great zeal There are the Jews and the Parsis, divided 
from the Indian Aryan by an ancient misunderstanding, but leunited for 
centuries by a common brotherhood in a common motherland, If a 
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composite culture should ever emerge in India, much that belongs to this 
ancient land will be found in it, Aryan and pre-Aryan. 

There are other groups also which may claim to be outside Hinduism. 
But they are much nearer to the Hindus than any of the above. The 
Buddhists, the Jams, and the Brahmos are already treated in some respects 
as belonging to the fold of Hinduism and cannot well disclaim interest in 
Hindu culture. 

The remaining population with all its diversity is classified as ‘Hindu’ 
Generally speaking, the Smrtis govern them all, as has been alre^-dy said, 
subject to custom. They, in the mam, are of ‘Aryan’ origin and have 
pre-Aryan roots The later developments have occurred on the Indian soil, 
and they naturally had to and did take into account the peculiar conditions 
which the meeting of two peoples, diverse m origin and outlook, always 
involved in the history of the world. South Africa and the United States 
of America, which furnish modern parallels, have been much less successful 
m solving the conflict of races. In fact, the solution of the problems created 
by differences has altered the religion of the Indo-Aryan settleis. there has 
been a ‘giving and taking’ in some respects, though, as might be expected, 
the predominant factor has been the evolution of a composite religion 
centering round the original faith of the Aryans, 

HINDUISM 

Hinduism is not a religion in the sense in which we now understand 
religion. The word Hindu is not Indian in oiigm; nor was ‘Hinduism’ 
ever used by the Hindus as the name of their religion. The word dharma, 
frequently used in the description of their religion, is not easily translated 
into the English language. In fact, it is a conception and a way of life. 
Dharma was conceived as the only mode of individual and social life at all 
times and m all places, and that is at least one of the reasons why it was 
qualified as Sanatana Dharma (perennial religion) But when religions 
arose having distinguishing names derived from their originators or mspirers. 
It became inevitable that a word should be found to designate the way of 
life lived by the ancient Indians, as one form of religion among others by 
way of contrast. The Sanatana Dharma used at one time to be called Brah¬ 
manism and is even now occasionally called so. The terra ‘Brahmanism’ 
misrepresents its nature in so far as it implies that it had its origin from 
the Brahmanas The name ‘Hinduism’ has the merit of avoiding that 
implication, and convenience reqviires that the word should be retained to 
describe the Indian’s mode of life inclusive of his religion in the strict sense 
of the term. 

The name Sanatana Dharma was not intended to stand for each 
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individual observance, but only tor the dharma viewed as a whole and in 
the abstract ^ The lawgivers and the Mimamsakas knew only too well that 
their laws had been changed or modified from time to time according to 
the needs of an expanding society; but the content of dharma was in all 
its essential parts sandtana or eternally the same Just as a person may grow 
and shed particles of his body and yet retain unchanged his individual 
identity, so does this body of Hindu dharma retain its unity and individuality 
across the ages from the time anterior to the Rg-Veda.’' Its sandtana charac- 
tei IS not destroyed but maintained by its adaptability and adaptations. 
The institutions of today are founded on ideas which were alive and active 
in the Rg-Vedic and pre-Rg-Vedic tunes And dharma has its roots m 
ancient ideas and ideals. 


SCHEME OF THE SMRTIS 

As already implied in the definition given at the opening of the chapter, 
the Smrtis are not mere law-books. There is involved in the Sinrtis much 
more than the civil and criminal laws, the rules of inheritance, and the laws 
of marriage and families. Every detail of the daily life of the individual is 
included in the Srarti literature, besides social arrangements, with all the 
social institutions. The king’s duties in relation to the internal and external 
affairs of the country are also included therein. It is difficult to conceive 
of anything bearing on the conduct of any individual or group of individuals 
or of society as a whole that does not fall within the regulation attempted 
by the Smrtis. Worship of the gods, ceremonies in commemoration of the 
dead, birth and death, pollutions, expiatory acts, sacrifices, and customs and 
manners to be observed in daily life and behaviour are all included in the 
Smrtis, indicating thereby their all-embracing character. 

The period of the Smrtis strictly so-called may cover one thousand five 
hundred years , but for an understanding of the Smrtis and the lives lived 
under their influence, an extension of the period farther back into the pre¬ 
ceding age, and forward almost up to the middle of the last century is 
required. In the pre-Smrti period, that is, before the days of the Sutras 
and the metrical Smrtis, we had only manuals of different Vedic schools 
for the instiuction of pupils, and before that period we had only continuous 
oral tradition handed down from teacher to pupil. The matter of the 
recorded Smrtis thus goes back to the Vedic and pre-Vedic period If the 


® The opposite view that ‘everything in Hinduism is ancient and nothing is obsolete' 
IS not unknown 

* The hymns of the Rg-Peda existed and weie used before they were collected into a 
book By the term ‘pre-Rg-Vedic’ is meant tlie time of the hymns before they were collected— 
not the times before the composition of tlie hymns of which we know nothing definite 
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Rg-Veda goes back to at least 1500 b c., a far more ancient date must be 
assigned to the begmmngs of the culture represented by the Vedas. 

There is a very precise philosophy of life, individual and social, behind 
the scheme of the Smrtis. That philosophy is at least as old as the 
Upanisads The universe is one vast pulsating life. The manifestation of 
that life IS not all alike or in one grade. It sleeps in metal. It is awake 
in plants. It moves and knows in animals It knows, and knows that it 
knows, in man. Increasing complexity of biological organization runs 
through physical evolution. It culminates in man. 

Further progiess is not in the direction of the evolution of a new and 
higher species; but along a wholly new track, that of the cultural evolution 
of man in organized society As in physical, so in social evolution, increas¬ 
ing complexity characteiizes a rise m the scale In both spheres such com¬ 
plexity involves danger. With the break-down of any part, the whole will 
collapse. Increasing vigilance is the price of individual and social security, 
and increasing capacity, intelligence and power are the result of man’s life 
in society Division of function and close-knit inter-dependent unity are 
the marks of growth, which bring in their tram increasing sensitiveness and 
mutual adjustment and co-ordination of parts acting in unison for the 
achievement of a recognizable purpose. 

Man IS essentially divine and immortal. He has, sure enough, roots in 
the earth. He is an animal among animals, though at the top of the 
ascending series. This is his physical heritage But in mind and spirit, 
with his power to look back and tliink and philosophize and plan and 
create, he is akin to the Intelligence that is at the heart of the universe He 
came from Brahman, and unto Biahman he will return He will be at 
one with Brahman at the end of the samsdta or the cycle of births. Not m 
one birth, but m several, does man learn his true nature, and grow into a 
perfect recognition of what, m ‘fact, he is and has been all along Man is 
but the result of his past and present actions in all the three spheres of his 
existence, physical, mental, and spiritual. And each new life starts at the 
point where the previous life ended, with the accumulated heritage of 
aptitudes and capacities. This process of the continuous ascent of man is 
pursued through the ages and in countless lives. 

The individual requires for his growth a certain social environment; 
and society must take note of it and provide it for him. But this need 
cannot be satisfied unless the units take their proper places and make their 
true contributions to the co-operative concern of social life. Each unit 
truly appieciating its own share in the social process must contribute its 
quota of service to the collective life of the society. 
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DIVISION OF TYPES AND FUNCTIONS 

The functions of the Brahmana, the Ksatriya, the Vai^ya, and the 
Sudra are essential parts of a social organism Having regard to the nature 
of these functions, they are likened respectively to the mouth, the arms, 
the thighs, and the legs of the cosmic Purusa By the perfect co-ordination 
of the functions of these limbs does a society live as an efficient organism. 
Any of these functions failing, society will be thrown out of gear, and its 
unity will be destroyed. 

Men are in different stages of evolution They are of different types, 
and are fit for performing different duties The Brahmana learns and 
teaches ; he ministers to the spiiitual needs of the people as priest, pre¬ 
ceptor, and preacher ; he advises the soveieign, expounds and administers 
laws, and helps in framing and carrying out legislative policy He is the 
custodian of the intellectual and spiritual heiitage of the race The 
Ksatriya governs and performs the executive functions of the State, protects 
and preserves order against external aggression and internal forces making 
for disorder, and he is the custodian of social power. The Vai^ya class 
includes the agriculturist, the merchant, the manufacturer, and the trader, 
and all those who provide the sustenance of the race, and it is the custodian 
of the economic functions of the community. The Sudra is that portion of 
the population which, being incapable of independent initiative on an 
adequate scale, merely assists in the discharge of essential functions by the 
contribution of manual labour With opportunity for unimpeded growth, 
a man reaches to the full height of his stature. In pre-natal growth he 
re-enacts his biological evolutionary history. After birth the history of a 
man becomes the history of the liberation of his faculties, and their unfolding 
in active life. Life never rises beyond what the potential capacity of the 
individual makes possible. 


STAGES OF LIFE 

Now let us turn to the problems of life as they present themselves to 
one who entertains the general ideas given above A social scheme must 
provide for the continuous prolongation of life to successive generations, 
progressively increasing the population, where an increase is required for 
security, or maintaining the population at the optimum level, where in¬ 
crease is not needed. This renewal of life is secured by the recognition of 
a duty to the pttrs, or the guardians of the physical body of the race. The 
germ plasm travels from the ancestor to the descendant. There is this 
physical continuity of the race recognized in the Sutras. The father is 
born again in his wife as the son. It is he himself that is named the son 
The intellectual and cultural heritage and traditions of the race have to be 
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handed on This, handing on, with such augmentations as each generation 
is able to make, is secured by the recognition of a duty to the intellectual 
guardians of the race, the rsis (seers). Worship and sacrifice are the duties 
that man owes to the devas or divine powers that preside over life This 
IS nothing more than the recognition of the normal needs of all societies 
at all times, only they are founded on the conception of a threefold duty 
in three spheres of life, which in its mode of expiession looks archaic and 
quamt, Take two individuals: one in the most advanced stratum of life 
the other in the least advanced one; both follow their typical career in 
society. At birth, they are both Sudras, irresponsible, and have little to 
distinguish one from the other except that the families of both, that is, the 
parents, are distinguishable Both grow physically and mentally as their 
individual capacity permits. It is only in point of innate capacity that the 
one is held once-born and the other twice-born. The first cannot usefully 
be introduced to the abstruse and higher lore of the sciiptures. He per¬ 
forms indispensible service in his own sphere He is associated with the 
other classes in their woik His sphere is not one of independent respon¬ 
sibility It is suboidinate and subsidiary Most of his work is carried on 
under the direction of others. His education and assimilation are effected 
by association with the superior person in his family life. Service is his 
contribution to society, and this serves to train and discipline him as a 
social unit. The other, being a twice-born with higher capacity, is initiated 
at the age of eight, or earlier if precocious, but never later than sixteen,* 
when his education, namely, his scriptural study, begins; and it generally 
continues for not less than twelve yeais. A keen student might care to 
study two Vedas or even three m twenty-four or thirty-six years.” A few 
may not care to marry, but may remain brahmacanns for life (naisthika). 
One who so decides has no progeny and may thereby ignore one of the 
triple debts, viz debt to the ancestors {pitrs). This is not considered wrong 
in the case of those whose passion is to advance the higher intellectual and 
cultural interests of the society. The mind-born sons of Brahma refused 
to marry in response to the higher impulses of their nature, and thereby 
served society and their own spiritual interests more eminently than by 
rearing a family; and these secured eternal recognition from every Aryan 
making offerings to the isis as their spiritual ancestors Normal life takes 
the temporary student (upakurvaija) on to marriage He becomes a teacher 
or priest or ofiicial, making his learning available to the public and to the 


* The Ksatriya is generally initiated at eleven, and the Vai^ya at twelve The numbers 
eight, eleven, and twelve seem mystically connected with Vasus, Rudras, Adityas and the 
metres gayatn, tri'ttubh, and jngatt 

* Baudhayana adds forty-eight years including the Alharva-Veda. 
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State He becomes a father and passes on the heritage of his life, in all the 
three spheres, to the next generation The sacrifices he performs in the 
latter part of his life in the family are intended to discharge his third debt, 
namely that he owes to the gods. When the son takes to family life and 
has himself a son, the father is ready to withdraw from active family duties 
and turn his attention to the service of the public. He becomes a forest- 
dweller (yanaprastha). His physical and mental disciplines reach a further 
stage He may generally live alone Though his wife may accompany him, 
his sex life has already nearly ended. After a few years he withdraws from 
even this connection with the world and prepares himself for the other 
world, that is, he has no mind for anything but the spiritual concerns of life 

It may be noted that the first stage in this evolved life of the individual 
IS that of a ;§udra, but his higher evolution effected through celibate 
studentship takes him onwards ; and when he is fully educated, he passes 
on to the next stage of life as a householder which is akin to the Vai^ya 
stage of social evolution. He cannot rest even there and so passes to a stage 
of public service, having discharged his three debts within the fiamework 
of family life This stage is like that of a Ksatriya with his attention centred 
not in his own self or family, but in society and social affairs. The final 
stage is that of liberation, in which accumulation of higher knowledge and 
things of the spirit occupy his mind and life. 

The advantage of a division of types and the assignment of different 
functions to each is this: it is conducive to smooth social life inasmuch as 
It leads to the cessation of personal conflict and also to the production of 
increased efficiency secured through the specialization of function. For this 
people are prepared by the concentration of then aspiration and the con¬ 
centration of the powers of their ‘sense of peiception’ and ‘sense of action’, 
that is, by the combination of the eye and the arm Conflict between 
different generations of people is also put a stop to, by the retirement of 
each generation in due time when the next generation is ready to take 
the place of the outgoing one. The above constituted the general theory 
of life for society and for the individual. 

WOMEN AND THE SDDRAS 

This may give a one-sided pictuie, if we do not add a few words 
regarding the real position of women and the Sudras in society There is 
a view, which has the support of the Mimarhsakas, that women had equality 
with men in acts and sacrifices and propertybut this conception is not 
likely to be accepted without contest, so changed are oui present views of 

■ The text Svaigakamo ya^ela includes women also The subject is legislative masculine, 
winch includes feminine. 
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women and their rights and status. Nor is this change a recent one. Those, 
at any rate, who took the adverse view claimed to have the support of 
Baudhayana; ‘Women, lacked strength and had therefore no right to a 
share’. Even such rights as they indubitably possessed have fallen into 
disuse in many places. The wife’s share in a partition, as well as the 
mother’s, is no longer enforced in the Brahmarsi-desa or the region below 
the Vindhyas The daughter’s loss is not much She has lost her one-fourth 
share only to gam all; m middle-class families her marriage often absorbs 
more than her due share, It beggars many a family Where a woman does 
receive property at partition or by inheritance, her right has been reduced 
to one of enjoyment for life, notwithstanding Vijhanesvara's more liberal 
interpretation of her rights 

The caste system, which so largely dominates the regulations of the 
Smrtis as to marriage and inheritance and also in the sphere of criminal law 
and social usages, is connected with external life and social organization, 
It does not affect the growth of the inner spirit of man m any sphere. If 
the exact texts of the Vedic lore are denied to the Sudra, nothing of 
substance has been denied to him. His growth m every department is 
unimpeded. The Ramayana, the Mahabhai ata, the Bhagavad-GUa, and 
all other valuable books conceived as man-made, are open to study for all 
Even the unchanted Vedas, verbally the same, may be listened to and 
understood by the uninitiated classes. The Vedas is denied, but not its 
meaning. As the saying goes: Sasoaio vedah asvaro vedarthah —, The 
Vedas chanted is Vedas, and the Vedas without chant is the meaning of 
the Vedas The Puranas and the Itihasas are not without stories of the non- 
Aryan’s being referred to and approached for a solution of problems i elat¬ 
ing to a conflict of dharma Nor was the position of these well-instructed 
non-Aryans always one of inferiority In the purely spiiitual sides of life, 
foi example, among the h/iaftli-dommated communities, the spiritual 
equality of all the devotees, irrespective of caste, was recognized. Whether 
the equality allowed in these brotherhoods was only spiritual and did not 
touch the regulations of a settled social order, may always be a matter of 
controversy. The Smartas on one side and the Vaisnavas and Vira-^aivas 
on the other will always differ on this point, the Smartas being particular 
about social regulations It is again to the hhakti schools that we must 
attribute the recognition and canonization of non-caste saints, and among 
these schools the Vaisnavas have shown more liberal tendencies than the 
§aivas—as the regulations m the Siva and Visnu temples about the different 
modes of recognition of caste indicate 

Neither women nor the Sudras in general, were treated as slaves iq the 
Smrti period. One may find harsh words regarding both in some parts of 
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the Smrtis, indicating that expressions of ideas have not always been the 
impressions of our best or most discriminative moods; but life has always 
flowed in right channels For along with these very harsh words we find 
other passages inculcating the duty of guidance and protection, and that 
of leniency in judging the conduct of the uninstructed When the Aryan 
householder is exhorted to feed all including the svapaca (outcaste) before 
he feeds himself, one has an idea that these ancient lawgivers were not 
without a sense of how much social stability depended on social justice. 

GENERAL REFLECTIONS 

It IS now possible to gather up certain general ideas that run through 
the scheme • Equality is spiritual; inequality is the present fact Equality 
IS only potential. Social organization cannot be founded on what will one 
day be in theory, but must be founded on what is here and now There 
must be differentiation of functions, however equal in the eye of law all 
may be There is no real or presumable inequality between those who 
perform indispensable functions. Each should be fixed up according to 
his quality and made to specialize No other arrangement for replacement 
m each function is so easy and self-fulfilling as birth settling a person’s 
place in the social organism. Rare are the cases where another rule may 
be called for p but general unsettlement of the norm for accommodating 
a rare case is unwise and full of disadvantage in the long run. A general 
rule just in the mam deserves to be recognized and enforced 

To woman is assigned the care of the home Family being her creation, 
her association with man in every sphere is stressed Her unassociated 
individuality is ignored, and she is advised to turn her back on it even to 
the total suppression of what may be her individual spiritual need Within 
the home her influence has been much greater than alien observers imagine 
When circumstances have drawn her outside the home to high duties, she 
has shown capacity, courage, and strength Classes are formed according to 
capacity, and transmission of capacity and quality is presumed in the 
generality of cases So function on the basis of birth is established as a 
means of preventing unhealthy competition Living and a due share of 
family life are secured m this way much more satisfactorily than by leaving 
the matter to unrestricted competition. On some important matters, 
opinion looked like taking one line, but it oscillated and finally passed 
into another line The first line was m deference to theory, the second 
was accepted as the demand of experience. The theory covered exceptions 

' For example, Canctragupta and SivajT were not Ksatnyas Candragiipta and A<oka 
were held in high esteem as lulers, and great efforts were made to find a Ksatriya genealogy 
for SivajI 

11—41 
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and allowed special treatment to exceptional cases. The habit of ignoring 
the exceptions, and so avoiding the dangers of unsettlement and confusion 
arising from special provisions, became one of the 'cardinal principles of 
later thought. The abolition of initiation and brahmacarya for women 
falls in this changed line of thought. The few cases of Aryan progeny on 
non-Aryan women being brought up as Aryan and the subsequent abandon¬ 
ment of It also fall in this category. Here again falls the abandonment of 
the attempt at incorporating the once-born in an Aryan household and 
raising him by intimate social association. It perhaps deserved to be aban¬ 
doned. All attempts at uplift in unequal proximate association are bound 
to fail, since they do not take account of the psychological difficulties. There 
IS much of goodwill, but little of sound knowledge m such attempts. The 
superior and the inferior alike, by their ever-present and unforgettable 
consciousness of differences in social life, tend to be demoralized and to fall 
from virtue Examples of this truth are all around us Therefore much 
association with the non-Aryan is deprecated. He has no longer the same 
old heedom in the Aryan household Marriage outside one’s caste with the 
demoralizing inequality of position for the wife is abolished or discounte¬ 
nanced. A good deal of the injustice of unequal competition is removed by 
making each class keep within its own fold in marriage. 

It is not out of place, however, to add one or two reflections which are 
intended as an exposition, and not as a criticism. No plan has a chance 
of success unless it has the general consensus of informed opinion and 
general goodwill behind it. When the consensus and goodwill fail, the 
conditions for its successful working disappear. It is a question whether 
the system of varnas (castes) has worked within the limits set, or has gone 
beyond the allotted sphere, producing what has been called ‘confusion of 
functions’. Mathematical precision is not attainable in estimating the 
consequences of planning ; life breaks through and disturbs all calculations 
A step may not produce the intended consequences ; or it may produce, 
along with the desired consequences, others not foreseen or desired. When 
unforeseen consequences arise, corrections may be needed, and these cor¬ 
rections may be as inexact as the original and may also produce other 
unforeseen consequences. Planning is a continuous process and not, at any 
time, a finished and completed programme which may go on in the expected 
manner along expected lines without further interference Facts have not 
one, but two ends or poles According to the prevailing mood and circum¬ 
stances we stress the one or the other of them ; we do not take account of 
both Periodically, the weight of collective judgement shifts from one to 
the other. We do not all think alike ; some are at one pole and some at the 
other. The same mood does not overtake all of us at the same time, Life 
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flows along lines determined as the resultant of complicated forces set free 
by differing and contending humanity. 

These are not, by any means, intended as a criticism of the conservative 
Indian view Those who accept the Indian social philosophy adduce these 
very reasons to support their view drat forces are incalculable and must be 
allowed to operate naturally without society being forced into a line chosen 
by a few men, however eminent they may be, and that individual one-sided- 
ness can be corrected only by the sanity of collective judgements allowed 
to be expressed not by votes, but by the preferences expressed in actual life 

VARNA AND CASTE 

It has been said that caste is a unique and a puzzling institution of 
Hindu India, not to be found anywhere else in the world The uniqueness 
of caste is undeniable, but it is rooted in intelligible psychology and was 
almost inevitable in the circumstances in which it arose. It started in ideas 
which are world-wide and have their counterpaits in the modern world 
There has been much speculation as to its origin. Sir P. S. Sivasvami Iyer 
in his ‘Kamala Lectures’ on Hindu Ethics says that the system of castes was 
not the invention of the Brahmana. No one who knows the real nature of 
the caste system, as it is, and as it has been, could commit the mistake of 
supposing that it was brought into being by a single individual or group of 
individuals. There are in existence today some hundreds of groups that 
go by different caste names and show all the qualities of separate castes 
When did these groups come into existence? Did the Brahmana ‘ordain’ 
these divisions? The Sudras show divisions into hundreds of castes. The 
untouchables show divisions—grades of untouchability and pollution What 
possible advantage could the Brahmana derive in dividing the Sudras and 
the untouchable classes below them? The truth is that divisions have 
always existed, and they are not the creation of any single individual at 
any point of time. The Brahmana has not sought to disrupt human society, 
but has attempted to bring order into the existing chaos by extending his 
own fourfold functional division to the grouping of the divided population. 
The process by which his own conception of a fourfold division came to be 
brought into Hindu India may now be examined. 

There are two clues that may be usefully followed—one is the history 
of the fourfold division and the other the division of the Aryans into gotras 
or clans. The fourfold division is found among the Parsis also. The Parsi 
names for these groups are Atharvas, Rathaesthas, Vastryafshuyans, and 
Huiti The Atharvas were fire priests, and their name is connected with 
the Indian atharvan. The priest that feeds the fire in an Indian sacrifice, 
agnldhra, has his counterpart in the atarevahsha, he who has an eye on the 
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sacrificial fire all the time The Parsi language has the word aiash meaning 
fircj which IS not found in Sanskrit except in atharvan and atharvangiras, 
both representing in India names of fire piiests. And in Persian history 
there is evidence that the Atharvas grew not only into a sepaiate class but 
also became a caste not mixing with any other group. The warrior class 
IS represented by a word which means the highest of the four arms in the 
ancient military science, namely, a car-wairior. 

The Brahmana and the Ksatriya, at any rate, were functional names 
The abstract terms. Brahman and Ksatra, indicate their functional character. 
The Vis was the lesidual name for the Aryan population after separating 
those that fell within the definition of Brahman and Ksatra These three 
names exhaust the Aryan group. The fourth name is the name of those 
outside the original Aryan population We meet the statement in Sanskrit 
books that the Aryans were men of thre.e varnas. 

This division of the Aryans into three functional groups was, therefore, 
a growing institution in Indo-Iranian times. We do not know when exactly 
the Persian Atharvas developed caste exclusiveness The gotra division in 
India IS anterior to the collection of the Rg-Veda as a separate book Sacri¬ 
fices had by that time been i educed to a common system, but there was one 
group of hymns known as Apn-suhtas that varied with the goUa of the per¬ 
former. These, again, seem to go back to the Indo-Iranian times, as the 
Parsis have their Afngan mantras corresponding to Apriganas The for¬ 
mation of class for ceremonial purposes is again pre-Rg-Vedic and Indo- 
Iranian. 

The class formations were not by any means rigid at first It is possible 
to suppose that even when the Parsi Atharvas were forming into an exclu¬ 
sive caste, those who were subsequently grouped under the name of Indian 
Aryans were only having their divisions in an extremely fluid condition 
When the Iranians had settled down as agriculturists, the Indians were still 
nomadic. The Iranians complain of the depredations of these nomads The 
Indians in their turn speak of the seasons first obeying and serving the 
asuras, and the devas securing control over the seasons only subsequently 
by appropriate sacrificial ceremonies. During this period, when the Aryans 
were still moving and had not foimed themselves into definite settlements, 
they must have been performing all the functions of an invading population 
without any differentiation or exact division of functions. They performed 
their religious functions as heads of then households and leaders of their 
communities; they must have fought when necessary and performed the 
waruor’s functions, and they must have accumulated property, which then 
and for a long time consisted of cattle {pasu) Even when these functions 
came to be performed by different hands, and the differentiation came into 
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special notice, the people did not thereby become divided Sons followed 
the profession of their fathers, but marriages took place between the still 
undivided Aryans It was not the mother that settled the place of the child 
but the father, and there was not yet any question of anuloma (wife inferior 
in caste) and pratiloma (husband inferior m caste) differentiation as to 
marriages The system was simple and intelligible. The people were 
one, and no restriction as to alliances by marriage had yet arisen or could 
arise The sons followed the profession of the fathers as a matter of con¬ 
venience and were not prohibited from changing it ® 

In this fluid social condition, the group settles down in the midst of the 
indigenous Indian population. The freedom of intercourse among the 
Aryans is at first exercised even in the midst of this new population different 
in race and quality The Aryan mixes with the indigenous group and 
tries to bring up the children of mixed marriages as if they were Aryans 
In a few cases such experiments apparently succeed, but m the large 
majority of cases they do not That some early cases of this type weie 
actually accepted as part of the Aryan sacerdotal group is supported by the 
Mahabhdtata. The Aryans discourage the experiment of bringing up the 
issue of mixed marriages as if they were pure Aryans But the union is 
allowed to continue. The issue take a lower place in the family, but they 
may wield considerable influence. Vidura’s place m the family of the 
Kauravas in the Mahdbhdrala or that of a Nair son in a Samanta household 
of today in the West Coast will indicate the position of the sons of these 
mixed marriages Sir P S Sivasvami Iyer notices that this recognition 
of the mixed marriages—no doubt with decreasing influence and status— 
went on till the time of Bana, but had ceased by ad. 1100 But long 
before this stage was reached, the mother’s class had come to be taken into 
consideration in fixing the position of the issue Slowly the position of 
the father as the determining factor fell into the background, and the 
mother’s status became the sole determining factor It is the presence and 
influence of the racial factor m the case of the fourth caste that affected 
the relations among the first three also, and the free intermarriage of the 
first three came to be replaced by the rule of inferior and superior, anuloma 
and pratiloma. 

The ancient discussion about the dominance of the seed or the field 
came to be definitely settled in favour of the field when we come to Manu 
with his clearly enunciated uama division. Incidentally, one may express 
a doubt as to the legitimacy of the comparison between the father’s func¬ 
tion fixing the sons’ function in older times and the mother’s caste fixing 

“ Many Ksatnya women mairied Brahmanas The Brahmana Sukra’s daughter married 
Ya^ati, a Ksatnya, and the Smrti of U^anas supports the validity of that mariiage 
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the sons’ caste in later times. The conception of class was functional in 
the first period, but it became a caste in the second 

GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

Gotra IS clan with a specific name. Each gotra has what is called a 
pravara —names of tsis or seers who are stated to be their ancestors. A 
person who pays his respect to an elder announces himself m these terms; 

‘I invoke your blessing, I am the descendant of Angiras, Brhaspati, and 
Bharadvaja, of the gotm of Bharadvaja, follower of the Apastamba-Sutra, 
of the name of N N.. venerable Sirl ’ The use of gotra and pravara in a 
sacrifice is twofold. It fixes the Aprl hymn. The other use is in the 
invocation of the gods The gods do not know any except their own 
devoted hymn-makers of the Rg-Veda They do not respond to the invoca¬ 
tion of any who are not the descendants of those devotees. So every 
sacnficer announces himself as the descendant of A, B, and C (authors of 
hymns). Another priest mentions the same names in the reverse order ‘as 
in the case of C, B, and A’. The gods are invoked to attend the sacrifice 
as they did in the sacrifice of his ancestors. This necessity to specify the 
ancestry of the sacnficer in sacrifices was an established idea from before 
the time of the Rg-Veda. 

Seven are the primal rsts. Four of them are ancestors of human 
beings. But eighteen separate groups arose out of these four. If the 
pravara rsis were common, marriage was not permissible between the 
families. But Bhrgu and Angiras, two out of the four, do not exclude such 
marriages in all cases As our object here is not the study of these gotras 
and pravaras, it is not necessary to lecount all the pravaras or the relations 
among them It is enough to say that ten out of the eighteen families are 
of Ksatriya origin Bhrgu took into his family four Ksatriyas who were 
also makers of hymns—Mitrayu, Sunaka, Vena, Vitahavya The first name 
m all the families is Bhigu in the pravara list But Bhrgu’s own descend¬ 
ants and the descendants of these four Ksatriyas constitute five different 
groups and they intermairy. Angiias had similarly affiliated six Ksatriyas 
—Harita, Kanva, Mudgala, Rathltara, Sankrti, Visnuvrddha, and Angiras’s 
own family and these six families, all of which invoke Angiras as their first 
pravara rsi intermarry, Visvamitra became a gofra-onginator without 
getting affiliated to anybody else and he is generally cited as the one who, 
having been a Ksatriya, became a Brahmana in assertion of his own inde¬ 
pendent right; his claim to Brahmanahood being a matter of contest for 
a long tune until finally, according to the current tradition, Vasistha 
agreed to accept his status as Brahmana The Ksatriyas who have not 
thus passed into Brahmana groups have either Manu alone or Manu, Ila, 
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and Pururavas as the pravara. And Bhalandana, Vatsapri, and Mankila 
are considered the progenitors of the Brahmanas who were Vaisyas in origin 
The above narrative leads to the following conclusion; There was a 
time when it was possible to pass from one group to another The groups 
were not yet castes, but only represented functions While the groups 
closed their gates against new entrants, there was struggle against such 
closure, and for a time entry was allowed unwillingly. The circumstances 
in which entry was allowed by affiliation are the subject of stories which 
sound natural The Ksatriyas fight and chase one another. They enter 
hermitages for protection against attack, much as sanctuary in churches was 
resorted to for escape from punishment, and settled down as part of the 
priestly groups that gave them shelter Well-known Ksatriya names occur 
among the Brahmana pravaras: Vena, Prthu, Divodasa, Prsada^va, 
Ajamidha, Kanva, Purukutsa, and Trasadasyu There has thus been a 
period when the class to which one belongs is coming to be recognized, 
and yet his moving into another class is permitted, but very naturally, 
each gets slowly fixed up in separate groups. 

When the Mahdbharata states that there was a tune when there was 
no caste and all were Brahmanas (being born of Brahma) it refers to an 
early time when the Aryan group considered itself one and undivided either 
as castes or classes Then the fighting class emerged in the tretd and lastly 
came the Vai^ya or the trading group Some speculation there is in the 
account, but it does correspond, it would seem, to a real stage in the 
evolution of castes. 


MIXED CASTES 

Not until the Aryan settled m the country of the non-Aryan, did the 
threefold division of the Aryan himself assume its final form. First came 
the recognition of the Sudras as non-Aryans. Next came the division of 
the Aryans into three groups. The idea of division into classes as high 
and low according to function, the contact between the high and the low, 
and a consciousness of degradation by such contact between the groups 
must have partly contributed as causal factors in laying down successive 
rules that a Brahmana produced Brahmana issue only on a Brahmana 
women When this result was reached, new names were being given to 
the issue of mixed marriages. Marriages in anuloma forms produced 
intei mediate issue—above the mother’s caste and below the father’s Mixed 
marriages between Aryans produced issue of the regenerate caste, but the 
issue of a Sudra woman by an Aiyan of the three castes produced a child 
which had samskdras only as a .^udra If the marriage was a mixed one 
in the pratiloma form, the issue was considered degraded. Still, if the 
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parents were Aryan, they were not wholly excluded Their samskaras 
were like those of ^tidras, but their touch did not pollute The Sudra’s 
progeny on the women of the higher castes, and more particularly on 
Biahmana women were execrated, the last being described as Candalas or 
untouchables The most elaborate calculation on what may be called a 
eugenic or dysgenic scale will be found in chapter ten of the Manu 
Samhita. Many other Smrtis have the same scale, not always with the 
same names U^anas has many names for mixed castes and the issue of 
mixed castes married to mixed castes and his views on pratiloma marriage 
IS moie liberal than those of Manu It is unnecessary to go into details. 

Some of the names of mixed progeny are connected with the per¬ 
formance of essential functions in social economy ; some are the names of 
well-known tribes. These are explained as resting on the basis of a 
mixture of castes, known and unknown These names are a fanciful 
attempt at explaining the origin of the many groups that actually existed 
They aie not less fanciful than the description of some of the tribes, viz 
Pundrakas, Colas, Dravidas, Kambojas, Paradas, Pallavas, Cmas, Kiratas, 
Daiadas, ;5akas, and Yavanas, as degraded Ksatriya tribes Perhaps this 
latter statement may have much more justification in that it indicates that 
these are Ksatriyas in function, that is to say, by instinct, character, and 
profession, but that they were degraded, because they did not conform to 
the Smrti requirements of a perfect Aryan life The fixing of the names 
of mixed castes has not even that degree of justification They only 
embody the fancy or the speculative estimate of the writers that the tribe 
or group by its quality and function may be a cross of the castes represented 
as the origin of the tribe. 

The rules about raising the status of the issue of mixed castes by 
successive hypergamous unions are to be found both in Manu and 
Yajnavalkya No case is recorded, not even a mythical one, m the 
Puranas But its possibility on the Indian conception of castes is conceded 
by what must be accepted as high authority. Usanas goes so far as to put 
in different groups those born of marriage in irregular order and also of 
illicit unions How are the places in society to be determined except by 
supposing that the parents furnished the information, or some record was 
available to furnish the basis for classification? If successive marriages 
should raise the child to a higher status in five, six, or seven generations, 
the caste of the parent has to be remembered or recorded, and the result, 
accordingly, decided and maintained It requires also to be stated that 
the rule has been practically a dead letter, embodying nothing but a theory 
almost impossible of enforcement in practice. 

Only one more curious rule has to be noticed in this connection with 
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its implications. In the ancient sacrifices, the sacrificer was required to 
name ten ancestresses As often as he reached the name of a non-Brahmana 
ancestress, it is to be omitted, and the next Brahmana ancestress is to be 
named This ^ule reminds one of the times when the caste distinction 
was hardening ; but the marriage of a Brahmana with a Ksatriya or a Vaisya 
woman was still considered to produce the equal or nearly equal of a 
Brahmana 


VEDIC STUDY 

The Aryans alone had the privilege of Vedic study Aryan women 
at one time had Vedic discipline, but came to lose it There is a belief 
in the South that there are now no Ksatnyas or Vaisyas The law is bound 
to recognize them as such, however fallen they may be from the ideals set 
up for them in the Smrtis. The Brahmana himself does not retain the 
old discipline, except the most nominal vestige of it. He has invariably 
the initiation and the updkarman Of Vedic study during the term, there 
is a little in the villages and next to nothing in the uiban areas While 
the Ksatnyas and the Vai^yas have wholly discarded the discipline, the 
Brahmanas retain its forms. 

In an earlier age, women had their initiations, they studied the Vedas 
under a teacher, performed the daily gdyatrl-^apa and fire worship (samid- 
ddhana), (both held in great icverence), and had the option to many or 
settle as brahmavddinls. For reasons which can only be guessed, early 
marriage was thought desirable for women. The Smrtis without excep¬ 
tion recommended for them marriage before puberty As popular senti¬ 
ment deepened in favour of early marriage, the condemnation took more 
violent forms. The father was blamed, with increasing penalties in 
another world, for his neglect Though Manu said that the gni might 
wait for three years and marry herself after puberty and neither she nor 
he whom she married incurred any guilt or sm, the later Smrtis condemned 
both as having fallen out of the Aryan fold 

Naturally, with marriage before puberty, Vedic study could not go on 
Women’s attention was turned to the cleansing of the household Though 
their native intelligence could not be suppressed and they wielded con¬ 
siderable influence in domestic and other affairs, the Smrtis contracted the 
habit of linking them to the Sudras, because both were excluded from 
Vedic study Marriage is the one sacrament with mantras for women, 
which takes the place of maunji-bandhana (i e a student’s 'tying of the 
girdle of munja grass) , and these mantras contain passages which only the 
wife can address to her husband m privacy. They now appear to be 
mechanically recited by the husband According to one view, a wife may 
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recite these mantras by reason of mantra-hnga (what the sacred formula 
sigmhes) although the Vedas are not open to her in this age Inconvenient 
mantras have been dropped elsewhere, but by some oversight this tell-tale 
manUa remains in marriage. 


ASRAMAS 

Varna (caste) is fixed at birth Ahama (order of life) is a connected 
institution, and no one can be compelled to move into a new airama at 
any stage of life Though upanayana (the holy thread ceremony) appears 
compulsory from modem practice among Brahmanas, that was not, however, 
the case in early days. The penances and disciplines laid down for those 
Tvho ivere not initiated in time prescribed and for those whose ancestors 
ivere not initiated for one, two. or three generations, indicate that initia¬ 
tion was neglected in some families 

STUDENT LIFE 

Brahmacarya came to mean two things—the study of the Vedas 
(Brahma) and chastity, which was its necessary concomitant The object 
of the asrama was to build up the student in all the spheres of life, the 
physical, the mental, and the spiritual That was the foundation of all 
the dsramas He studied the Vedas, peiformed gdyatri-yapa (muttering of 
the gdyatri) with control of breath in the two sandhyas (junctions of day 
and night) as fixed by the Vedas and in mid-day also as the Smrtis oi darned, 
had to worship fire twice a day and then beg for alms from householders, 
eat twice a day with no intermediate meal, he on the bare ground, limit 
his contact with young women, and perform the necessary salutations to 
women, avoiding the touch of their feet when he came to age He was 
to avoid luxuries like honey, meat, etc His bath was to be in cold water 
without scrubbing or cleaning The object of these and other similar 
prescriptions seems to be that everything which might excite sexual feeling 
and lead to lapses from chastity was to be avoided by him 

The student’s growing constitution was remembered when he was 
alloived to eat as much as he liked, while the other three dsramas had 
limits fixed for them—thirty-two morsels, sixteen, and eight—decreasing 
the quantity of food with each change of dsraiiia Moderation was advised 
by Manu in the interests of health, and that was secured by the rule that 
the alms were to be placed before the dcdiya, who decided how much the 
student should eat 

The teacher ivas in loco parentis and was not to inflict physical punish¬ 
ment on the student unless necessary, when he might use only a rope or a 
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light cane Any severe punishment would be visited with chastisement by 
the king. 

The teacher neither stipulated nor charged a fee for his teaching He 
received a fee at the end according to the ability of the pupil. During 
study, the latter’s contribution was only seivice He brought water, fuel, 
and darbha grass for his teacher’s ceremonies. He put his dcdrya to sleep 
by massaging his legs, went to bed after him, but got up earlier He was 
taught how he should behave to his teacher, to his teacher’s teacher, to his 
parents, and to others, elder and younger Stiict discipline is indicated 
by the penances and purifications ordained for even involuntary happenings 
The student generally learnt his own Veda, but sometimes there were 
ambitious students who learnt more than one Veda. The modern titles 
Dvivedin, Trivedin, Cattirvedm remind us of such students 

The teim of study was five months—generally from srdvani (July- 
August) to pans (December-January) Of about one hundred and fifty days, 
thnty were holidays—the astaviis (eighth lunar day), the caturdenis 
(fourteenth day), and the full moon and new moon days Even the prati- 
pads (days after the new or full moon) were sometimes omitted, which 
meant another ten days in five months. With the naimiitika (occasional) 
stoppages of study, about a hundred days remained. Twelve years were 
allotted to each Veda, but apt pupils perhaps acquired the Vedas sooner. 
Four Vedas and forty-eight years would not otheiwise leave time to enter 
the life of a householder Even a householder might perhaps continue 
studies He certainly kept up the repetition of what he had learnt without 
any holiday cessation 

When a Brahmana teacher was not available, even Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas might teach, though their normal duty was in other spheres. This 
must have happened when the Aryans freely passed from one duty to 
another 


HOUSEHOLDER 

Now one can deal with a view that there was only one dsrama —that 
of the householder, as recognized by the Vedas One sutrakdra (aphorist) 
stated Aikdsramyarh manyanta dcdiydh, meaning that his teacher was of 
the view that there was but one dsrama. A householder brought up 
children for the next generation, and he was the one who was the support 
of all other dsramas He added artha (wealth) and kdma (legitimate enjoy¬ 
ment), two more purusdrthas (ends of life), to that of the student He 
performed the Vatsvadeva sacrifice among other observances and fed the 
guests, to whatever caste they belonged, and also his servants before he 
himself ate. He had many other disciplines pollutions, purifications, 
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penances, and srd.ddhas (memorial exercises) for the ancestors The 
student was free from all pollutions except when he was himself the per¬ 
former of exequial rites at which even belore initiation he recited Vedic 
mantras by reason of Ins potential Vedic competence 

As the Upanisad says, a competent householder prayed for many 
students to study under him, 'As the water flows down the canyon, and 
the months run into the year, so to me the brahmacanns should flock, 
O! Dhatar!’” Studying, teaching, entertaining the hungry guests, and 
fulfilling his many duties, he might pass into the vdnaprastha when his 
skin was wrinkled and his hair turned grey 

FOREST LIFE 

He left his wife with his son, or she accompanied the husband He 
continued Vedic recitation and had his worship of the fire, which he was 
to carry with him, and he also entertained guests, as the hermits entertained 
* Rama in the forest. Anasuya and Lopamudra are there to show that great 
women accompanied their husbands to the forest. That Ksatriyas went 
into the vdnaprastha stage is shown by numeious kings abdicating after 
installing their sons on the throne, and by Kanva’s reply to Sakuntala when 
she asked whether and when she would again visit the hermitage A 
Vaisya’s becoming a vdnaprastha is nowhere mentioned. It is doubtful 
whether a Ksatriya became a sannydsin, and a Vaisya perhaps never aspired 
to be one. 


RENUNCIATION 

A vdnaprasthin differed from the householder inasmuch as he had to 
live under greater discipline and has to keep artha and hdma under stricter 
control He was not to shave; and so became venerable-looking with his 
beaid Later on he passed into the stage of sannydsa, leaving both home 
and ivife and not staying in any one place foi more than a day except 
during the cdturmdsya (four monsoon months) The sannydsm shaved his 
hail and beard, put on brown-red garment as an emblem of the order, 
subsisted on alms, and slept on the ground, as did the vdnaprasthin He 
ceased to have any fire worship Having determined the emptiness of life 
with Its ]oys and sorrows, he meditated on the Reality, attained dtma-jhdna 
(Self-knowledge) and preserved his equanimity unaffected. He returned 
blessings foi cuises and strove to remain in what is described as pvan-miihti 
(liberation in life) On death he became one with God and freed from 
the round of births and deaths 

•Tat u, 1, i 
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If one studies the requirements which each asrama imposes on the 
asramin, it becomes quite evident that there was great insistence on higher 
morality. The West has an incorrigible view that morality is inconsistent 
with pantheism Chastityj self-control, purity, and other virtues receive 
recognition in the Smrtis, and the golden rule is there from at least the time 
of the first Upamsad 


RaJA-DHARMA 

Two chapters of Manu Sarhhita deal with what wc should now describe 
as foreign relations and the home department The choice of qualified 
ambassadors and domestic advisers, consultations with them, appointment 
of the commander-in-chief, the proper time to attack the enemy and to 
put oneself under a powerful sovereign, and alliances in general are all 
discussed there in the seventh chapter Among domestic matters, the 
method of receiving complaints, the panel of judges to decide civil and 
criminal cases, and the duty of W'ltnesses to help in the administration of 
justice by giving truthful evidence are set out in the eighth chapter The 
basic ideas of the system are given m Manu, VIII 15, Buhlei translates 
dharma in the stanza as justice not inappropriately , but Manu applies this 
verse having wider meaning to a limited context The following rendering 
of It equating dharma with righteousness reveals it*. 

Righteousness violated destroys 
Righteousness observed in action protects 
Righteousness should not be violated, ^ 

Lest violated righteousness destroy us 

That IS exactly the message of Bhdrata-sdvilrl,^° the substance of which 
may be stated thus* From dharma comes every good Even for the sake 
of saving your life, one should not depart from dharma The varna-dharma 
was intended to secure the harmony and smooth course of social life. Duty, 
not rights, constituted the foundation of life While this world was not 
neglected, bread was not all Successive dsramas were intended to improve 
the spiritual side of the life of people in all grades, and they were designed 
to lead all to the highest ideal they entertained as the supreme end of 
man. Those who worked under a sense of duty to man and God without 
desiring the fruits of action, were not bound. 

While the highest goal was taken to be open to all without distinction 
of caste, creed, or sex, each man’s duty was considered as God-given from 
birth The varndsrama system provided a place for every one and the con- 
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ception of svadharma avoided conflict, at the same time no function was 
left unprovided for There were many professions in which the son had 
his training and attained a proficiency which new entrants could not They 
believed that generations working in any art could attain an otherwise 
unattainable perfection in it 

There may be objections to such regimentation, as it controls life and 
reduces individual freedom of choice But the scheme does allow choice 
within limits Freedom of choice must face competition, struggle, discord, 
and all other modern ills, which m their turn can be relieved only by a 
system no less authoritarian But legimentation of this new type is often 
found to exalt the economic concerns as the summum bonum of life. The 
economic side of life is important; however, it is not the only important 
thing m life 

It may not be mappropiiate to end this chapter with an ancient prayer 
adapted for modern purposes' May we have divine protection, may we 
live together, with all our differences; may we not hate each other , may 
what we acquire in the way of knowledge be strongly efficient in its results 
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THE MANU SAi^HITa 


PERSONALITY, PRE-EMINENCE. AND ANTIQUITY 

I F Pamni has determined the nature of Sanskrit for all time, Mann has 
determined Hindu conduct for all tune ‘ Manu became the lawgiver 
par excellence, and his name, a byword for what was righteous and proper 
The Vedas say that whatever Manu said is wholesome like medicine, 
yad vai kincana Manur avadad tad bhesa'jam ^ Not only was his code pre¬ 
eminent among the Dharma-sastra texts, but it embraced in its sway the 
lYhole of India and the neighbouring countries of South-East Asia ^ 

The antiquity of Manu and the heritage associated with his name aie 
both attested by the Rg-Veda, where we already find the main ideas that 
Indian tradition has always associated with him, viz his being the pro¬ 
genitor (Pitar or Prajapati)'^ of the human race and his having laid the 
path that his progeny, the human lace, should follow for securing its good. 
He is said to have formulated the rites and brought welfare to mankind, 
and in one hymn® the poet explicitly prays that people may not be led far 
astray from that path of the ancestors that Manu laid for them, manah pathah 
pihydt mdnavM adhi duram naista paravatah, a prayer that has found its 
echo in Kalidasa’s Raghmarhla ® 

HISTORY OF THE TEXT RELATION TO OTHER TEXTS 
That Manu's teachings, handed down in a mass of floating verses of 
rules and observations, were governing the life and conduct of people, and 
that they were invoked as authority, is known from early literature The 
Nhukta of Yaska (c 700 b c ) quotes a verse mentioning Manu Svayambhuva 
on the Tight of both sons and daughters to inheritance ^ The earliest 
Dharma-Sutras— Gautama, Vasislha, and Apastamba —quote Manu In the 
Mahdbhdrata, which has a large number of citations from Manu, we are 
told* that the Supreme Being gave a treatise on dhai ma in a lakh of verses, 
that Manu Svayambhuva produced his work on the basis of that treatise, 
and that Usanas and Brhaspati composed texts based on the work of Manu 


‘ It js interesiirg lo note that in both the cases, the technique employed was samskara 
° TaitL Sam ,11 2 10 2, and elsewhere also 

^ See Kewal Motwani, Manu Dhaima Sastra (Ganesh & Co, Madias, 1958), pp 312 fl 
P, I. 80 16, IH 2, 11 33 13 
‘R V, VIII 30 3 
’III 3, 
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Svayambhuva.® The Narada Smrti^" states m its prose introduction that 
Mann’s large treatise on dharma was abridged by Narada, whose work was 
m turn abridged by Markandeya, and from this abridgement Sumati Bhar- 
gava produced a furthei condensed version in 4,000 verses. This tradition 
IS supported by the version of Narada’s text with Bhavasvamin’s commen- 
taryd^ which is actually called in the manuscripts Ndradtya Manu SamhitdP 
In the current Manu Smrti, we find at the beginning Mann imparting his 
teaching to Bhrgu, which agrees with the statement in the Narada Smrtt 
That our present Manu text could be taken as the version of Bhrgu is 
further supported by the Naradtya Manu Sarhhita, which thiice quotes from 
the Bhargavl Samhitd, and these quotations are found in our present Manu 
text According to another form in which the tradition is repeated in the 
Bhavisya Purana, the original text of Svayambhuva Manu was redacted 
m four forms by Bhrgu, Narada, Brhaspati, and Angiras The relation 
between Manu and Brhaspati mentioned here is clearly borne out by the 
fact that the Brhaspati Smrti forms, to adopt Jolly’s characterization, a 
vdrttika (gloss), so to speak, on Mann’s text^"* 

Max Muller, Weber, and Buhler, the last writer especially,^’ assumed 
that the Vedic schools had each its own Dharma-Sutras along with its 
^rauta-Sutras and Grhya-Sutras, and that accordingly the present metrical 
Manu Smrti goes to an earlier Mdnava-Dhai ma-sdstra in sutras which be¬ 
longed to the Manava school of the MaitrayanTyas of the Krsna Yajur-Veda 
But the evidence adduced appears to be illusory there never was a Manava 
text m siitias forming the basis of the later verse treatise. 

An analysis of the verses of Manu quoted in the Adi, Aranyaka, Sdnh, 
and Anusdsana parvans of the Mahdbhdiata shows, as Hopkins^' and Buhler 
have pointed out, that the great epic knew a Manu text closely connected 
with the current one but not identical with it, and that as the basis of both 
the epic and the present Manu Smrti, there existed a floating mass of verses 
embodying the proverbial wisdom of philosophical and legal schools ascribed 
geneially to Manu These verses dealt with dharma as well as rd-ja-dharma, 


® Vatsyayana in his Kama-Suiras, I 1 6, lecoids a similar tradition chat out of Piajapati's 
large treatise on dharma, artha, and kama, Manu Svayambhuva separated dharma and dealt 
ivith It in a special treatise 

’“See Jolly, Inslilutes of Natada, Calcutta, 1885 
" Published in the Tiivandriim Sanskiit Senes XCVII, 1029 
See T R Chintamani, C K Raja Presentation Volume (Adyar Libiaiy, 1946), pp 154- 
96, and also Jolly, Institutes of Nmada, Calcutta, 1885 

” Cf Naiacbya Manu Samhitd, pp 134, 147, and 169 

“'‘Sec Bihaspati Smrti (Reconsluictcd), K V Rangasivami Aiyangai, GOS, LXXXV, and 
its Intioduction 

SBL, Vol XXV, Tianslation of Manu Smih with Introduction 
’"Sec Kane, History of Dhaima-iastia, Vol I 
” The Great Epic 
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and It seems theiefore unnecessary to assume with K. P. JayaswaP* that the 
references to Manava views in Kautilya, not traceable to our present text 
of Manu, show the existence of an eaily Manava Rajaniti-ia^tra From this 
floating mass of Manu verses, the present Manu Smrti, the redaction of 
Bhrgu, might have taken shape between the second century bg. and the 
second century A d “ While literary, historical, and epigraphical evidences, 
the evidence of the Buddhistic Vapasuci, and the mention of Yonas, 
Kambhojas, etc m the present text of Manu would all support this date, 
it IS not possible to be so categorical as Jayaswal, who would identify the 
Manu Smrti with the work of a historical Manava and Sumati of the Brah- 
manic revival under the Sungas. 

The relation of the text of the Manu SamJnta to the other Smrtis is 
now considered more specifically Manu is earlier than Yajnavalkya, whose 
work shows a more developed treatment of legal procedure Narada and 
Brhaspati are later, being based on Manu. The Sutias of Gautama, 
Vasistha, and Apastamba quote Manu There is agreement between Manu 
on the one hand and Gautama, Baudhayana, and Apastamba on the other , 
and there are common passages m Manu, Vasistha, and Visnu. According 
to Brhaspati,^® ‘Manu takes the foremost place, because his work is based on 
the teaching of the Vedas, and any Smrti text which is opposed to Manu is 
not to be valued ’ 

The importance of Manu is also attested by the large-scale citations 
and frequent invocation of Manu and his authority in the epics, and by the 
fact that Ins text has had the largest number of commentaries^^ composed 
by ivnters in different parts of India 

THE TEXT OF THE SAmHITA 

The Manu Samhitd or Manu Smiti, as it exists now, is in twelve chap¬ 
ters and 2,694 anustubh couplets. A study of its manuscripts has not shown 
any diffeience in the text The dfferent redactions of the Mdnava-Dharma- 
Idstia have already been noticed In regard to the current text itself, orien- 


Manu, and YcLjuavalkya (Tagoie Law Lectures), Calcutta, 1930 

The present text of Manu mentions the following blanches of Sanskrit hteiature 
the four Vedas, the Aianyaka, the Upanisad or Vedanta, the Vedangas, the Dharnxa-Sastias, 
paiticulaily the dhatma wiiteis Atri, Bhigu, Saunaka, Vasistlyi and VaiUianasa, Akhyanas, 
itihasas, and Pmanas, Khilas, heretical SrtiUis, Danda-niti, AnvIkwkT, Atma-vidya, Vartta, 
and Dhanvantari (III 86) 

GOS, LXXXV, pp 228, 233 

Vedaitliopanibaddbatvat pradhanyam tu Manoh smitam, 

Atanvaitha vipantd tu yd stnitih sa na Sasyale 
For an edition of the whole text with some of these, see Manava Dharma-^aitra with 
Medhalithi, Sarvajila Narayana, Itulluka, Raghavananda, Nandana, and Ramacandra by V. N 
Mandlik Bombay, 1886 

In modern times also, rvhen tire traditional Hindu sociology is attacked, it is Manu 
whom the social reformers name and blame 
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talists like Buhler were of the opinion that it has several contradictory 
passages which could be explained only on the theory of several recasts and 
interpolations and accretions But as Kane has observed, the facts of the 
case do not require the assumption of many recasts and additions of topics 
like cosmogony, philosophy, etc. A closer examination of the context and 
the understanding of the passage concerned on the basis of accepted rules 
of interpretation would remove the need to resort in all cases to the theory 
^of interpolations. The apparently divergent statements®® on taking a Sudra 
wife, resorting to myoga (levirate), and eating flesh found in the work are 
not really contradictory; for they are based on the doctrine of nivrttis tu 
mahaphala (greater benefit from abstention) which Manu himself enun¬ 
ciates, and ivhich is basic to the approach and philosophy of Manu and of 
Hinduism as moulded by Manu and other teachers.®"* 

A REAL PICTURE 

The graphic picture one gets from a very large number of inscriptions 
and grants to BrS-hmana scholars and families, and from descriptions of the 
life in airamas (hermitages), courts, and houses found in the poems, plays, 
and prose works of Kalidasa, ^udraka, Bana, Dandin, and others, will bear 
out the reality of not only the Brahmana and the Ksatriya but also of the 
administration of law by the king as conceived in the dharma texts 
Kautilya’s Ariha^astra confirms a great part of the Smrti texts There are 
also some works in the form of encyclopaedias, for example, the Abhilast- 
tdrtha-cintdmam of King Somesvara of Kalyan, in which we see how kings 
set apart a time to look after legal representations with the help of learned 
advisers. The very existence of a mass of Smrti digests and commentaiies, 
many of winch were compiled by State officials, ministers, or learned men 
■who were dharmddhikdnns at Courts®®—^not a few ascribed to the kings 
themselves—is proof of the fact that the dharma institutions were in force 
m the country down the centuries I have drawn attention to an interesting 
document on an enquiiy which a ruler conducted through a learned scholar 
of the times on the status and genuineness of the claim of certain com¬ 
munities calling themselves Vai^yas Even the detailed distinctions and 
gradations of intermediary classes of the society, in addition to the four set 
forth in the Dharma-sastras, can be verified by conditions obtaining, at least 
till recently, in Kerala. A close student of Indian literature and history, 
Julius Jolly, says that there is a strong presumption in favour of the prac¬ 
tical nature of these works of dharma, and that the legal rules contained in 

See Kane, Hislory of Dhm ma fastra, 'Vol I, pp 148-9 
“‘See Menu, V 56 and Bha., XI 5 11 

“‘eg LaksmTdhaia’s Krtyakalpatarii, Hcmadii’s Gatmvarga cintamam, etc 
’‘"‘The Vaiiya vaniia-mdhainava of Kolacala iVrallni5tha’, NIA, II 442-fF, 
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them must have corresponded, to the laws actually enforced in the native 
courts of justice The ideal elements that may exist in the scheme of Manu 
or the Dharma-^astras do not make these texts more unreal than the prin¬ 
ciples laid down in modern constitutions, or uriderlying modem institutions 
like democracy, or even the laws of a State today—some of which may 
be honoured more m their breach than obseivance—make these constitu¬ 
tions, institutions, or laws unreal. As it is said, because there is purusa- 
dosa (incapacity or evil propensities in some men), the system itself cannot 
be discredited. There is a dictum of the Dharma-sastra that while Manu is 
authority for the krlayuga (the Golden Age in the past when people really 
rose to Manu’s standards), Pardsam holds good for the kahyuga, the current 
Age ; allowing for the deterioration of standards of dhatma owing to passage 
of time and historical developments, the Smrti framework, as shown above, 
was something which was obtained in actual life, and not a mere theoretical 
fabrication 


CONl'ENTS OF THE M^ORK 

It would be useful first to have an idea of the range of subjects dealt 
with by Manu The opening chapter sets forth the origin of the world, 
creation of beings, the origin of the text as Manu taught it through Bhrgu, 
the epochs of time (yugas) and the difference in dharmas according to them, 
the four classes of men, and the differences in their respective dharmas. It 
gives also a list of the topics to be subsequently dealt with in the work The 
second chapter, with which the mam subject-matter begins, speaks of the 
four sources and grounds or proofs of dharma, the person for whom this 
dharma holds good, and the area where it prevails After dealing with these 
general questions, the text proceeds to describe the dharmas as applicable 
to each of the four classes, Brahmana, Ksatnya, Vaisya, and Sudra Of these, 
the first three, the twice-born (dvijas), are considered first; and the sacra¬ 
ments [sarnshdi as) are described for them in relation to the four stages of 
life (dsramas) These are dealt with primarily with reference to the Brah¬ 
mana This chapter takes us through the Sarnskdras beginning with birth 
and going up to study m the establishment of the teacher, that is, up to the 
end of the first stage called biahmacarya (studentship) In Chapter III, 
the householder’s life, which is the second stage, is taken up, marriage and 
its eight different forms, married life, daily and periodical observances of 
a householder, the vital character and the important social role of the house¬ 
holder, his five daily yajhas, or sacrifices (viz. study and teaching of scripture, 
propitiation of the manes, adoration of the gods by oblations in the fire, 

” Outlines of a History of the Hindu Law (Tagoie Law Lecluxes), Calcutta, 1885, 
pp 28-9, 32 
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reception of guests, and gratification of other living bemgs), and the periodic 
Mddhas are described. Chapter IV continues the description of the house¬ 
holder’s life with many details, some relating to dharmas already mentioned 
and some enjoining further dharmas, others relating to the ways of earning 
one’s livelihood, and yet others relating to a number of personal habits and 
details of daily routine and principles of character and conduct. Chapter V 
opens with the subject of proper food , two other topics dealt with here are 
death together with obsequies and pollution, and purificatory ceremonies 
The last section of this chapter speaks of women (wives and widows) and 
their special dharmas Chapter VI is devoted to a description of the two 
further stages of man, the vanaprastha and sannydsa, denoting life of retire¬ 
ment in forests and complete renunciation respectively, both having spiritual 
realization as their purpose. The pursuit of the spiritual aim and resigna¬ 
tion by one who continues to be in the household life is also dealt with at 
the end of the chapter Chapters VII and VIII together form a section about 
rulers and their duties (rd]a-dharma), which include not only their qualities 
and equipment, but also the art of statecraft in peace and war Ministers 
and counsel, diplomacy, messengers, army, fort, wars, conquest, treatment 
of the conquered, administration of villages, communities, merchants, collec¬ 
tion of revenue, punishment, and clearance of anti-social elements—these 
are spoken of in Chapter VII The next chapter deals with administration 
of justice and describes legal procedure in respect of the eighteen titles of 
civil and criminal disputes, judges, evidence, offences, and punishments 
Chapter IX states details about women, particulaily from the standpoint 
of law, their dharmas, duties expected of and towards them, and their 
importance regarding progeny and the family, and also about property, 
inheritance, and partition, which arise in the wake of the famdy The 
latter part of the chapter speaks of other matters coming under the admims- 
tiation of justice, like debts, gambling, contiacts between the employer and 
the employed, and theft Aftei touching upon some of the other rd]a- 
dharmas left over, the chapter concludes with a brief description of the 
dharmas of the Vai^yas and the Sudras In Chapter X the people outside 
the pale of this system of dharma and those born by promiscuous mingling 
of the four classes and a system by which they could be fitted into the scheme 
are set forth In the case of the four classes and their ordained duties, con¬ 
fusion may occur owing to extraordinary developments ol a private or public 
nature ; dhai mas permissible under such emergencies (dpad-dharmas) are 
therefore dealt with The mam subject of Chapter XI is different kinds of 
sms, major and minor, and their expiations {prayasciitas) The last chapter 
falls into two sections The former section speaks of the theory of Karma, 
the fruits and kinds of birth, high and low, which result from difteient acts, 
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good and bad, and through which the soul has to pass. The latter speaks 
of those dharmas which help the spiritual goal—the seeking of Self-knowl¬ 
edge (atma~jndna) and the attainment of the eveilasting good (^nihsreyasa). 
Incidentally, the matter of doubts on questions of dharma and the constitu¬ 
tion of pansads (assemblies of the learned) for deciding such questions is 
also dealt with in the latter section of the last chapter 

CONCEPTION OF DHARMA ITS SAI.IENT FEATURES 
The conception of dharma that we see in the Manu Samhita is all-com¬ 
prehensive and at the same time difficult to define or undeistand 
The word dharma is from the root dhy, meaning ‘to support’ or ‘to sustain’ 
In usage it covers a wide range of meaning from the qualities and charac- 
terisucs of things to the highest virtue and spiritual effoit, natuial charac¬ 
teristics and tendencies, as also what men should do or ought to do 
Accordingly, as we shall see from some of the cases discussed below, the 
slatcinents in Manu are to be understood, some as records of facts, some as 
concessions to such practices as have obtained wide vogue, and some—and 
this IS the most important—as what ought to be done as the most proper 
thing A second characteristic of the dharmas described in the Manu Sam- 
hiid and other allied texts is that it includes, besides civil, religious, and 
spiritual matteis, counsels of general prudence, safety, and even personal 
habits, like those of cleanliness, sanitation and civic consciousness, gentle¬ 
manly behaviour, courteous and polite ways of conduct, and even other 
subjects of common sense, making it a guide to conduct in things big and 
small Thirdly, a fundamental feature of the concept of dharma is that it 
can be enunciated or understood only as applicable differently to different 
classes of beings and status of life, and differently to men and women It 
is a network of diversified but interrelated duties ' Fourthly, it is a consoli¬ 
dating scheme within which practices which are not objectionable and are 
not opposed to the teachings of the Vedas are included Even within the 
fold of the ordained dharmas of the four classes {cdtuwamya), all Smrti 
writers, including Manu, give a leading place to dcdia (accepted conduct) 
handed down fiom generation to geneiation by well-disciplined members of 
a community^® Outside the range of the ordained dhaimas, there are 
immemoiial customs peculiar to places, to classes, and to families (desa, jaii, 
and kida), peculiar to guilds, to communities outside the pale of edtur- 
varnya, to the pasandas (heretics), and to republican groups (ganas) These, 
too, are .taken into account A king who is administering justice®" as well as 
one consolidating his kingdom in the conquered areas is to see that the local 
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customs are given safeguards and maintained ” Fifthly, jUst as we can 
speak of dharma only with reference to some class or station, and for this 
reason it is always qualified by person and situation, so also there is a rela¬ 
tivity in the concept of dhaima caused by time and age (yuga)^^ The 
doctrine of yuga-dharwa, which introduces an element of adaptation and 
adjustment, has a paiallel in the concept of dpad-dhayma^^ Concessions 
in the matter of adopting vocations not normally ordained respectively for 
Biahmanas and others in emergencies, point to another aspect of the realism 
and liberalism of the Smrtis. Lastly, the most important feature of this 
dhaima is the inclusion of the spiritual purpose within its scope ; the final 
realization of the Self is not only dealt with as the legitimate and culminat¬ 
ing part of It, but the very activities of life here aie oriented to, and hai- 
monized with, the spiritual end. 

Beginning Ins account of dharma Manu says®'^ that there is haidly any 
activity of man which is not prompted by kdma or desire, but to act solely 
on the urge of desire, which is the outcome of tamas^^ (inertia) is not praise¬ 
worthy ; and so, to enable man to act pioperly^“ by the control of the activity 
according to his desire, dhaima was promulgated In the Brhaddranyaka 
Upamsad’^'' it is said that dharma is stronger than even the Ksatra (ruling 
class); theie is nothing greater than dharma, since it is possible for a weak 
righteous man to vanquish one who is only physically strong , and this dharma 
IS identical with satya (tiuth). As the antecedent of this dhaima we had in 
the Rg-Veda the concept of rta, the Moral Order Dharma was thus, like 
the lule of law, something above the ruler, who was also bound by it. To 
the extent society respected it, society protected itself; to the extent society 
made imoads into it, to that extent society was also undermining itself 
Even in rd]a-dharma therefore when the relative merit of the Artha-^astra 
and the Dharma-^astra was in question, the latter prevailed over the former. 

This dhauna is governed by the four ends of life, or aims of human 
endeavour, called the purusdrthas Dhaima figures as the first of these 
purusdrthas The fourth and highest of these is moksa, spiritual emancipa¬ 
tion ; mofisa was included under the first piirusdrtha, which was classified into 
the dharma of activity (piavrtU-dharma) and that of retirement {nivrtti- 
dharma), and the ends were counted as three, the bivarga Dharma is the 
controlling factor, and artha and kdma are to be subject to it While some 
advocate dharma and artha, or kdma and artha, or artha alone as important, 

“‘vni 41. 46 

““ C£ Mbh , XII 35 266, 314, quoted by Bliagavan Das, Science of Social 0><gamsation 
Or The Laws of Manu in the Light of Atmavidya (2nd Edn , Adyar, 1932’), I p 88 

^^Manu, X 98-118 “*11 2-5 

Manu, II 2 Samyag-vrtti, I 5 

"14 11-14 ““eg R V ,l 90 ; IV 23 

VIII 15 dharma eva hato hanti, dhaimo raksatt raksttah. 
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Others would advocate dharma alone as goodd” Although paramount con¬ 
sideration IS due to dharma, and this view should be accepted, Manu sets out 
his own view*^^ that there should be a balanced pursuit of the b ivarga In the 
second stage of life as the householder, scope has been given to artha and 
kdma as regulated by dharma, and according to Manu and the general run 
of Smrti writers, one should take to the path of moksa after going through 
the experiences of life as a householder. 

UNIQUENESS OF THE CONCEPTION 

There is a uniqueness in the conception of dharma according to Manu 
and others As pointed out already, there is a lower dhaima in which a 
thing IS permitted, and a higher dharma where refraining from it is con¬ 
sidered more meritorious and fruitful No doubt, this dharma is the same 
as satya. but Manu says that for enforcing it, one should not adopt any 
violent or severe methods ; thus the same dharma which is saiya is also 
ahtmsd (non-violence) This uniqueness is best brought out in the verse: 

Salyarh bruydt pnyam bruydt na bruydt satyam apriyam 
Priyam ca ndnrtani hruyat esa dharmah sanatanah 

One should speak the truth, but without giving offence, although one 
should never compromise truth for being nice. In accumulating dharma 
again, one should go about it without causing trouble to any being ““ It 
is good to teach dharma to the world, but it should be done without hurting 
people and by using sweet and refined words Surely, artha and kdma 
which are barren of dharma should be abandoned , even so a dharma which 
ends up unhappily and is derided by the world.*® In fact, the Mahdbhdrata, 
which states more explicitly the idea in Manu, says Dhan ma is that which 
is attended by welfare of the world and by non-injury to beings *“ 

The scheme of the classes, their respective dharmas, and the obligatory 
character of the discharge of these, their disinterestd performance being 
Itself considered a perfection to be aimed at—these have inculcated into 
the Indian mind a strong .sense of duty, acceptance of specified work, and 
voluntary submission to discipline With this doctrine of duty went the 
principle of adhikdra or qualification. The modern theory of rights, 
irrespective of adhikdra, is something alien to Mann’s attitude towards life 
Dharma is also a positive concept The enunciation of the highest 
possible ideal, namely. Self-realization and Soul-einancipation, as the goal 
of dharma, further gives a person the longest possible course of progress 
and ascent to strive for As the scheme of the purusdrthas includes a 

“II 224 “II 224 “IV 138 

“IV 238 “II 159 “IV 176, 

“XII 109 10, 15. 
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balanced enjoyment of artha and kama, as the ideal of the householder 
has been held by Manu to be the best one and the basis of the entire 
living world, and as the final spiritual goal to be attained is also a state of 
everlasting bliss, there is no room for despondency or pessimism in this 
scheme. It is one continuous striving, and the Karma theory pi onuses 
that no good effort made is ever lost One of the most inspiring verses 
of Manu states. ‘One should not allow one’s spirit to be frustrated by 
earlier failures, one should not disregard oneself, till death one should 
strive for prosperity and should never consider it difficult of attainment’ 

It is perhaps this aspect that enthused Nietzsche to exclaim about Manu 
Smrti that 'it has an affirmation of life, a triumphing, agreeable sensation 
in life, and that to diaiv up a lawbook such as Manu means to permit 
oneself to get the upper hand, to become perfect, to be ambitious of the 
highest art of living’ 

THE SOURCES AND PROOFS OF DHARMA 
At the vciy outset Manu defines the nature of dhmma He gives its 
sources and proofs as four • the Vedas or Sruti, the Smrti or the recollected 
traditions as also the conduct^® of those who know the Vedas, the practice 
of the good, and the satisfaction of one’s own heart or conscience ““ The 
qualification given in the second, namely, ‘of those who know the Vedas’ 
applies to the third and fourth also Wheie foi a particular dharma, the 
first source or authority, the Vedas, is not found, iffie smrti (recollection) 
and the sila (conduct) of those that know the Vedas are the authority; 
where for the practices, such as we find in marriage, even smrti source is 
not found, the dcdia of good men is the sanction , where even that is not 
found, one should do a thing only when one’s mind and conscience are 
pleased at doing it, particularly, when one is faced with two alternatives, 
one should piefer to do that which is to one’s mental satisfaction The 
Vedas are the ultimate and overriding authority and where the other three 
would go against it, they would not be deemed authoritative. 

THE CONCEPTION OF THE SISTA 

As outside of the Vedas, all the three sources, smrli, dedra, and atma- 
twii, turn on the hsta, some attention must be devoted to the conception 
of a hsta. In the last chapter Manu defines the sista as a person who has 

Cf BG . TI 40 , VI 40 IV 137 « Manu. II 6 

As 111 this, a single mditidual foims a sanction unto himself, the commcntatoi Saivajiia 
Naiayan.i says that this last sanction is infeiioi to the second and thud tvheie theic is the 
advantage of a consensus of opinion or piactice, and possibility of vetihcation by a body of 
people It is, of coiiise, the testimony of the heait of one learned m the Vedas and attuned 
to doing always the piopci thing that is counted as the fouitb sanction of dhenma. 

Jainiini, hlimamsa Siiha, 13 3 
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Studied in the proper manner the whole Vedas together with their supple¬ 
mentary and supporting literature Sistas are elsewhere dehned as those 
who are left over at the time of the deluge, and who, by virtue of 
remembering (smrti) the laws of the bygone epoch, are able to leveal them 
again for the good of mankind Whatever be its derivation, the term 
iista signifies a person of irreproachable character, who is free from desires, 
and whose acts are not prompted by any worldly motive. A body of hstas 
would be a parisad or assembly fit to decide a question of doubt m matters 
of dharma The hstas form the human medium maintaining and exempli¬ 
fying the impersonal injunctions to which they give flesh and blood and a 
practical significance; this presupposes also a set of conditions congenial 
to their existence The region where -Manu’s dharma held good, that 
IS, where the hstas, sats or sadhus were able to keep up the dharma, 
according to his own statement, is an expanding belt which starts with 
Brahmavarta, between the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvati, and embraces the 
whole of the land between the seas in the east and the west and is called 
Aryavarta; in between there is the Brahmarsi-desa, comprising the Kuru- 
ksetra, Matsyas, Pancalas, and ^urasenas, and the Madhya-desa between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas, up to Prayaga (Allahabad) in the east In 
the course of the history and the movements of peoples, the habitat of a 
dharma shifts, and it becomes a less important factor m the recognition 
of the dharma than the society which provides it with a living substratum 
As Medhatithi explains," the land by itself is not reproachful or defective , 
it is the people who live there and their conduct that determine the 
Dharmic or Adharraic character of a place; if this dharma is established 
in a new territory of Mlecchas, that, too, becomes yajhiya, a fit place for 
the observance of Vedic rites. 

SAmSKARA, VARNA, ASRAMA 

The purpose of dharma is to uplift man from this physical plane and 
make him function at higher levels To fit him for this higher role is to 
recondition his body and mind. Reference was made at the beginning of 
this chapter to the analogy of grammar, where the colloquial speech, raw 
and fluctuating, is pruned, shaped, and systematized for rendering it fit to 
play a universal and higher role The samskdias of the Dharma-sastra play 
the same part As Kalidasa says' The body as it is born is like the raw 
stone from the mines, and the samskdras are like the grinding and polish 
that it gets at the hands of the gem-cutter the result is, as in the case of 
the gem, that the person who has undergone samskdras shines ivith a new 

‘-Mat P , CXLV manmntaTesu ye hstah 

“ In his commentary on Manu, II 23 “ Raghuvmhia, III 18, 
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glow and lustre Angiras, in his Smrti, employs an analogy from the art of 
painting and says that as by the application of several colours a form is 
brought out in a picture, even so by sarhskaras the real personality, 
Brahmanahood etc, of man is brought out With the samskdras done, 
one on the stage of dharma appears as if in a new make-up and a different 
pel son ; he has, as the texts say, taken a second birth, and is noxv called 
dvija, the tince-born. To quote Manu. ‘With the holy Vedic rites, the 
sanctifying acts which purify the body (sarlra-samskdra) are to be done; 
by these oblations and other acts, the impurities of the seed and the uterus 
are wiped off, and by the rites of initiation and the austerities connected 
with study of the Vedas, oblations, and other sacrificial acts, the body 
undergoes a spiritual transformation , it becomes capable of helping to 
realize the Supreme Being 

The samskdias, with some differences of details, are common to the 
three classes, Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Vaisya, all of whom are called, for 
this leason, dvijas The fourth is called eka-]dii, meaning thereby that 
he has no sacramental rebirth, but actually the text says” that the Sudias 
may, if they want to acquire merit, follow in the footsteps of the dvijos, 
and do certain rites, the five daily sacrifices etc, without the mantras 
The fact that they are done without mantras does not deprive them of 
effect, for the women of the higher classes, too, go through these without 
mantras 

The samskdras cover the whole life of an individual Manu does not 
specify the total number of the samskdras , different Smrti works specify 
their number differently ; while Gautama gives the largest number, forty, 
the principal ones are sixteen Some of these are of greatei importance 
and form landmarks in the life of the person , niseka or garbhddhdna 
relates to proper conception and is the very basis of life Jdtakarman is 
performed at birth. Of those that follow, upanayana or initiation is of 
foremost impoitance , it is indeed the symbol of all samsMias and may 
well be the last in some cases, as some persons may not elect to marry 
Without upanayana, the dvtja becomes deprived of initiation into the 
adoration of the gdyahi, and Manu says that without it he is no better 
than a vrdtya (outcast).*” 

The initiation and Vedic studies cover the first of the four stages or 
dsramas called the brahmacarya, literally cultivation of the Vedas, as a 

Citiakarma jafhnnekaih rangatr unmilyate Sanath, 

Bialimanyam api tadvat sydt samskaraih vidhipurvakaih 

“ II 26-28 ‘-’Manu, X 127 

‘‘Manu, II 66 Many SmTti wnters allow samskams without mantias for sudias, Vyasa 
allows as many as ten mmskmas, and otheis more Interesting itifoimation on the samskaias 
of Sudras may be found in works like the Siidia-hamaldkara 

“ Ibid . II 39 
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person does this m boyhood and as a bachelor, and in this stage of student¬ 
ship he eschews strictly all kinds of sense pleasures and attractions, the 
term brahmacarya means also celibacy and continence At the end of the 
studentship, the first asrama, there is the ceremony of samdvartana or 
sndna bringing the life with the teacher to a close The treatment of 
brahmacarya and upanayana embodies the ancient ideals of education, and 
the description, in Chapter II, of the discipline to be observed by the 
student and the conditions of life in a teacher’s establishment (guru-kula) 
contains several seminal ideas which would be of profit to educationists 
of all ages. 

After the hrahmacaiya stage, one may elect to enter the next stage 
of the householder (gr haslhSAtama) As the greater part of the dhaimas 
ordained by the Sastra, including the sacrifices, big and small, have to be 
peiformed with a wife, as the brahmacdrms and sannyasins have to live with 
the help of the householder, and as his life, with all its duties to the gods, 
sages, and fellow-beings, forms an excellent ground for the discipline of 
the body and the mind, this stage of life, the gihasthd^rama, has always been 
eulogized m the Smrtis ““ The glorification of the ideal of a disciplined 
grhastha, holding it out as the proper course for the bulk of the people, 
gives the he direct to the criticism that Hinduism is negative, pessimistic, 
and other-worldly. 

In the treatment of the grhastha^rama, Mann deals also with marriage, 
which is a major and central samskara with which the organization of 
varna (caste) is inseparably bound As in the case of other activities based 
on desire, mariiage, too, is made into a samskara in order to sublimate 
this most important aspect of human relationship. This institution again 
has been conceived as an instrument of dharma and meant for the discharge 
of ordained duties Hence one could marry only a woman of one’s own 
varna, but of a different gotra (clan).“ This condilion is in the best 
interest of eugenics, and ensures the purity of the line and the elimination 
of defects of the species On the whole, Manu recognizes eight kinds of 
mainage, brahma, daiva, drsa, prdjdpatya, dsura, gdndharva, rdksasa, and 
paisdca It is in the first four that excellent and virtuous issues are 
boin Not only the way of marrying and the kind of wife, but the choice 
of proper times for cohabitation, regulated by several considerations, gives 
best results 

During the household life, men are enabled to discharge the three 
debts with which they are born—the debt to the gods, to be dischaiged 

Ibid , III 77, 78 , VI 87, 89 90 

Ibtd , in 5 " Ibid , III 21 

Ibid , III 39, 40 Ibtd , III 45-39 
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by performing sacrifices ; the debt to the rsts (sages), by maintaining the 
study and teaching of the Vedas and allied learning; and the debt to the 
ancestors (pitars), by begetting children Daily, the householder should 
also do five propitiations (yajnas): Of these the first, brahma-yajna, relates 
to the maintenance of learning and its tradition ; pilr-yajna is the offering 
of water (tarpana) foi the gratification of one’s ancestors; deva-yajm con¬ 
sists of the oblations in the fire for the gods, bhiita-yajna is the offering 
made to living beings, animals, birds, etc , nr-yajna is the reception and 
attention paid to guests (^atithi-pujana) The ancestors aie to be further 
propitiated by haddhas (memorial rites) It is after feeding the guests 
and those dependent on them in and around the home that the husband 
and wife shall themselves eat" He who cooks for himself alone eats sin, 
not food 

In respect of the means of livelihood also, Manu’s picture of the house¬ 
holder IS noteworthy Manu’s code presents to us the picture of a high- 
minded person of simple habits, free from greed and the tendency to 
hoard The means of livelihood resorted to should involve the least harm 
to anyone The householder should gather only so much as is necessaiy 
for sustenance, his accumulations being just for the morrow, or for three 
days only, or only so much as a jar or a gianary could contain/° He should 
not receive gifts from unworthy persons, nor choose to eat at their places/^ 
In fine, he should be soft and controlled, at the same time firm and resolute 
in action, having no truck with those who behave in a callous manner, 
himself harming none; restrained in himself and generous to others, he 
gains heavenTo this pictuie of goodness and strength, the lining of 
beauty may also be added, for this picture of Manu’s grhastha is not of an 
emaciated, sullen, untidy person, the householder shall not, when able to 
avoid It, mortify himself with starvation, nor put on tattered or dirty 
clothes, he should have his hair cut, nails clipped, and face shaved, wear 
white cloth, and be clean One cannot fail to be struck by the exalted 
and at the same time radiant humanism of Manu’s conception of the 
householder. 

The care taken over marriage and the sublimity of daily domestic life 
and habits ensure the purity of line of the families, kulas It is these 
hulas and the high character of private life in them that have formed the 
citadels of Hindu cultuie But these hulas would come to ruin by 

“ Ibid , III 68-81 “«Ibid , III 122, 285 

Ibid , III llG-7 »• Ibid , III 118 

Ibid , IV 2 Ibid , IV 3, 7 

" Ibid , IV 84 91, 186, 190, 191_, 205-24 

Ibid , IV 246 No wonder Bana in the Haisa caiita calls the ideal householdeis sages 
at home (e:t ha-munayah) 
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indiscreet marriages, by neglect of ordained dhaimas, by taking attractive 
and lucrative professions—all of which corrupt, by indulgence in promiS' 
cuous sexual relationships with lower classes, by gathering about one 
possessions such as animals and vehicles, and by seeking government 
service ’’*■ 

The third and fourth dsramas, vdnapiastha and sannydsa, are dealt 
with below under the spiritual quest in Manu 

The duties of kings (raja-dharma) form a legitimate part of the 
Dharma-sastras, as the king is the second of the four varnas, and as on his 
rule and administiation the carrying on of the world depends The con¬ 
ception of the king’s position and activity in a Dharma-sastra text like 
Manu’s will be subject to the general ideology of dharma, which on some 
matters may not hit off with tire view taken in a pure Artha-^astra text; 
attention has already been drawn to the dictum that m case there is conflict 
between the Dharma- and Artha-^astras, the former would prevail 

Manu says that it is difficult to find a pure man,” and hence punish¬ 
ment (danda) w^as created by the Loid to protect dharma, so that out of 
fear, all beings might conduct themselves properly.” The human embodi¬ 
ment of that principle is the king, and he is the guarantor of dharma ” 
He is the time and epoch, as on him depends whether dhaimas would be 
maintained or would undergo change.’® The gods have imparted to each 
king his aspect,” so that in protecting people, he is verily a divine 
representative.®” 

The king should have undergone the same Vedic samskdras and 
disciplines as the Brahmana He should be free from the vices of 
desire,®’ be pure and truthful,®® and controlled in senses ®‘' While the 
treatment of the fort, minister, counsel, the four expedients, the six forms 
of diplomacy, espionage, etc, is the same here as in works of polity, there 
are some points on which, as a Dharma-sastra text, Manu Smrti lays an 
emphasis on dharma.^^ A code of war called dharma-yuddha is set forth,®® 
according to which deceitful or poisonous arms shall not be used, a foe in 
a disadvantageous position shall not be struck , one who has surrendered 
shall be given security, one fleeing, armless, non-combatant, or engaged with 
another shall not be attacked As m a war victoiy is always doubtful, the 

”/i)jd , HI 63, 64 ’’Ibid, VII 32 dwlabho hi Sucii narah 

Ibid , VII 14, 15 ” Ibid , VII 17 

’’Ibid , IV 301 raja hi yugam ucyate ’’Ibid, IX 303-11 

■” Ibid , IX 4 8 " Ibid , VII 2 

Ibid , VII 45-7, 50 " Ibid , VII 31 

Ibid , VII 44 

““ It IS this dhm ma-vijaya of kings called rSjarsis that the epics and mahd hdvyas like 
those of Kalidasa depict 
‘’Manu, VII 90-94 
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king should try to avoid a war,®’' Manu speaks also at length about the 
king’s administration of justice®* under eighteen titles of law *” Although 
the treatment of civil law here is not so advanced as in Narada or Ydjfia- 
valkya, it is fairly detailed and touches most of the essential points Under 
inheiitance, it may be noted that Manu’s special view is recorded that 
there are twelve kinds of legal sons““ One of the duties of the king is 
called kantaka-sodhaiia, ivhich is clearing the state of anti-social elements 
The king should be impartial and punish those dear to him as he would 
do others There is no blind exercise of regal power; the Kisatra shall 
always be guided and guarded by the Brahmanathe maniage of the 
temporal and the spiritual is emphasized here also 

A word might be added about Vaisyas and Sudras The fields of com¬ 
merce and laboui, which now sway the whole world and shake and shape 
governmentSj it may be noted, receive meagre notice in Dharma-sastra 
Manu describes these two varnas veiy briefly"® 

CASTE, UNTOUCHABILITY, WOMEN 

We find the four castes among the Iranians also (Atharvan for 
Brahmana, Rathesthar for Ksatriya, Vastrya Fsuyant for Vaisya, and Huiti 
for ^tidra) The organization of society into these functional classes, four 
or three or two is of common Indo-Germamc origin, and its parallel could 
be sought in all ancient communities'"* Caste has been discussed perhaps 
more than any other subject recently The expression ‘caste’ is foreign 
and cannot be said to describe exactly the social organization called varna. 
At the same time, it is difficult to know the exact meaning of the word 
mrm in its earliest usages in the Rg-Veda, although it is usual for scholars 
to take it as indicating colour The Rg-Veda knows the varna system as 
inclusive of its hereditory character The hereditory character of the 
classes is also clinched by the use of the word jdti as a synonym of varna 
Stray cases like that of Visvamitra and the incidence of ksatnya-pravaras 
among Brahmamcal gotras show a kind of fluidity, but do not prove the 
total absence of the hereditory character of the varna. Even in Manu 
the distinction is made of a ]dtt-Brdhmana, devoid of vratas and attain¬ 
ments,"® who may not be included in the patisad, and this together with 

" rbid , VII 199 »» rbid , Chs VIII and IX 

Ibid , VIII 4-7 Ibtd , IX 158-60 

“ Ibid , IX 307 Cf Kalidasa, Raghuvamia, I 28 
Ibid , IX 322 " Ibid , IX 325-35 

“Cf J H Hutton, Caste in India (Oxford, 1951), Pait III, pp 133-47, Analogous Insti¬ 
tutions Elsewhcie , G H Mees, Dhaima and Society, pp 75 85 Plato and Aristotle also spoke 
of this classification 

“ See Kciili, Cambridge History of India, I pp 93 4 In Egypt it was hereditary , 
cf Hutton, 0/1 al,p 140 
"‘VIII 20, XII 114 
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expressions like brahmana-hruva and brahma-bandhu confirm the birth-basis 
of the varna The statement of the Gita does not warrant the assumption 
that according to one's guna and karma, one may either oneself or through 
some friends declare oneself as a Bralimana or Ksatriya; the basis of guna- 
karma is to explain the rationale of the fourfold classification 

The organization according to varna has served as a steel frame that 
has preserved the Hindu community down the centuries Its marriage- 
selection and vocational specialization have contributed to the refinement 
of the species®^ and the conservation and perfection of its skill; they have 
eliminated confusion, perplexity, and wastage. According to Sidney Low, 
‘There is no doubt that it (caste) is the mam cause of the fundamental 
stability and contentment by which Indian society has been braced up 
for centuries against the shocks of politics and the cataclysms of Nature. 
It provides every man with his place, his career, his occupation, it 
protects him through life from the canker of social jealousy and unfulfilled 
aspirations the caste organization is to the Hindu his club, his trade 
union, his benefit society, there are no workhouses in India and 

none are as yet needed Abbd Dubois considered the institution of caste 
among the Hindu nation as the happiest effort of their legislation Mere¬ 
dith Townsend characterized caste as ‘a marvellous discovery, a foiin of 
socialism which through ages protected Hindu society from anarchy and 
from the worst evils of industrial and competitive life’. ‘It is the only 
social system’, says S. C Hill,”'' ‘evei proposed upon a basis stronger than 
force’ and ‘is entirely independent of any form of political government’ 
‘No serious student of caste will propagate the abolishment of the caste- 
system 

The varna organization is not like classes of today formed on material 
aims and competitive basis. It forms a co-operative effort. Its working 
can be best understood on the analogy of an orchestra and a harmonic com¬ 
position, in which there are a number of complementary parts separately 
written and assigned to different instruments , to each his part, whatever 
its nature,^®^ is important, and all fit into an artistic whole. This is the 
doctrine of svadharma and the basis of caturvarnya, in which every class, 
by the peifection of its part, is 'an aristocracy of quality’ and ‘every vocation 


"'Sedgwick (Jicpoit on the Census of Bombay, 1921) points out that the Indian caste 
system with its endogamous caste and exogamotJs gatias is a perlect method of preseivmg what 
is called in genetics the ‘pure line' See Hutton, op at, p 131 
Cf Kane, H Dh , 11 pp 20 2 
"" People of India , quoted by Hutton, op at , p 120 
G H Mees, op at , p 192 

Cf Rarn , I 1 14 rahsita svasya dharmasya, and II 1 IG ksat-iam dharmam svayam 
bahu-manyate 
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a priesthood’ The so-called exaltation of the Brahmana is balanced 
by the more onerous duties and more severe standards expected of him; 
the varna-dharmas show that, as we go lower, dharmas are less and lighter. 
There is no sin for a Sudra, as stated by Manu in X 126 Ec[uahty such 
as IS expounded in the present ballot-box yuga, in which there is a levelling 
down, was of course not part of the varna scheme, which was hieraichic 
m conception Intellectual, moral, and spiritual attainments on the part 
of the members of the lower classes were always recognized by those of the 
higher , the Ksatriya philosophers of the Upanisads, the Vaisya Tuladhara, 
Vidura, and the hunter-philosopher of the epics and the Puranas, and the 
mediaeval saints who were drawn from the lowest classes, were all accepted 
and revered by the higher classes including the Brahmana Any sense 
of diEFerence of the higher and the lower was offset by the strong belief 
that in the eyes of God, or from the point of view of the Supreme Brahman 
which indwells all beings, all were essentially equal Further, the Karma 
theory shifted the basis of lower birth from the person proper to a principle, 
and guaianteed that with acculturation and consequent improvement in 
the acts done, ascent in the hierarchic varna scheme could always be had 
in the course of some births. This provided a healthy incentive for moral 
advancement. As G H Mees says, ‘There will be always higher rungs 
to be reached by him in the natural hierarchy Dharma always holds out 
further prospects in the distance.’^* 

Manu, as also other dharma authorities, speak of a number of classes 
of persons born of certain types of sexual relation of both anuloma (wife 
of a lowei caste) and pratiloma (husband from an inferior caste) type,“* and 
some of these issues are given names which are also the names of certain 
tribes outside the pale of the cdturvarnya —Nisada, Candala, Abhira, 
Pukkasa, and the rest. It cannot be said that the entire tribes known by 
these names were born of such sexual relationship. What was actually 
done was that, in respect of lack of dharma, these offspring of improper 
alliances were considered suitable for alignment with those tribes. On the 
other side, this theory, and the one that holds that all the vrdtyas and 
mlecchas were really those who had lapsed from the varna ideal, served to 
draw on to the fringes of the varna system the numerous tribal communi¬ 
ties and assign them all a place in the society The varna organization 

See A K Commaraswami, The Religious Basis of the Forms of Indian Society etc 
(New York, 194t)), pp 39-40 In matters of education and vocational training, tlie diveisified 
courses of study adopted by modern educationalists come only to the same principle of varna, 
though partially 

Cf Mamt, II 136-7, on peisons in all vamas to whom respects are due 

G H Mees, Dhaima and Society, p 188 See also hlanu, X 64 , a regular hyper- 
marriage of a Siidia woman with a Brahmana for seven geneiations makes for Biahraanahood. 

Manu, X 8-52, 
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served m this respect to impose an. order on the heterogenous population 
and consolidate it. Says Hutton* ' . one important function of caste, 

perhaps the most important of all its functions, and the one which above 
all others makes caste in India a unique institution, is, or has been, to 
integiate Indian society, to weld into one community the groups com¬ 
posing it . some of these groups have been occupational or leligious 
Otheis, and this is more important, have been national, political and tribal 
societies that must otherwise have either been absorbed or transformed or 
remained as unadjusted and possibly subversive elements . The caste 
system has effectively dealt with problems such as these, which other 
societies have failed to solve.’ 

Manu says^"^ that theie is no fifth varna, and therefore all the mixed 
jatis described by him are to be taken as included under the fourth varna 
He refers to Candalas, ^vapacas, and certain others as living outside the 
village, bahtr-grama, though they too belonged to the same (fourth varna) 
The idea of their untouchabihty must have grown from their segregation 
to the fringes of the villages, their filthy habits and food Primitive clans 
and tubes m various parts of the world are known to have perished by con¬ 
tact with other immigrant races, owing to lack of immunity or resistance 
to racial contamination. The idea of untouchabihty must have entered the 
system for similar reasons, and Smrti writers interested in the varna-dlm ma 
based on a religious philosophy cannot be blamed for its creation, aggiava- 
tion, or enforcement 

Regarding the position of women, a text frequently cited m na stri 
svaianttyam arhati (woman is not fit for freedom) In the ideology of 
Manu and Dharma-^astra, the home and the family constitute Ure bed-rock 
of society, and woman is the person on whom the stability and sanctity of 
the home and household life rest; the wife is the home, not the structure 
na grham grham ityahuh, grhint grharh ucyate Manu and other ancient 
Indian thinkers had also a conception of women according to which they 
did not like women to be exposed to the rough and tumble of an un¬ 
protected, independent life ; and it is in this spirit that Manu says that a 
woman shall always be taken care of by someone—by her father in her 
girlhood, by her husband in her youth, by her son in her old age, and that 
she .should not be left to herself^"* .The woman may not go about earning 
herself, but Manu says^^" that she should be entrusted with the husbanding 

'‘"'/bjd.pp 119-20 '"rb^£^,X 4 

'"“/bid. X 36, 39, 60, 51 

‘In ancient Greece at no time ol her life could a woman be ivithout a guardian It her 
father ivas nol alive, it would be her nearest male iclative Aftei liei Inisband’s death, 

her sou was her guardian ’ G Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, quoted by Sir P S Sivaswavm 
Aiyer, Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals (Kamala Lectures, CalcutU, 1935), p 57. 
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of the financial and material resources of the home, with collecting and 
spending There is no difference between the housewife and the Goddess 
of Fortune , both illumine the home and are to be adored as such 
Everyone in the house, the parents-m-law, brothers-in-law, and husband, 
shall honour her, and keep her happy and bedecked, if they want to 
prosper Where women are honoured, there the gods revel, where they 
are not honoured, all religious acts become futile that home perishes in 
which the daughter-m-law suffers ; homes cursed by them come to grief 
In that home in which husband and wife are mutually happy, there is 
invariable auspiciousness No religious rite could be performed without 
the wife Indeed the husband and wife are one As mother, she takes 
precedence over the father in receiving respect—a higher encomium can¬ 
not be showered on women The recognition of a large variety of marriages, 
and of different kinds of sons and provisions for them, shows the practical 
and liberal attilude of Manu and his consideration for women in general 
It is sin for relatives to take away the stndhana (property exclusively belong¬ 
ing to a wife) which a woman has received The statement that a 
woman has no property of her own“° has no reference to stndhana, which 
IS hers, property, according to Dharma-sastra, is that which helps one to 
perform an enjoined Dharmic act, and as a woman has no such acts to 
perform, the property other than stndhana which she may earn, could only 
be her husband’s, who alone can perform the rites A girl may remain 
a spinster, rather than her father' shall give her in marriage to a worthless 
man^°^ If within three years of attaining age, her father is not able to 
find her a suitable husband, she might herself seek one 

Critics of women’s position as set out above should note that they are 
indulging in unfair comparisons when they judge conditions in ancient 
India from the point of view of conditions which have come to prevail only 
in recent times in the West Till recently, the position of women there 
was hardly praiseworthy,whereas the Indian lawgivers in those remote 
ages of antiquity had great regard and consideration for women Strictures 
on women m Manu and elsewhere should not so prejudice us as not to 
note the high praise bestowed on them, and we should understand the con¬ 
demnatory passages, according to the well-known Mlmamsa rule of 

Ibid , IX 26 Ibid , III 55 
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inteipretation, that the real intention of the condemnation is to praise the 
opposite, namely, the greatness of chastity (pdiivratya) On questions like the 
field of activity proper to women, the special training they should have, and 
so on, even modern thinkers hold divergent opinions. 

A word may be added about Mann’s stand on the questions of widow- 
remarriage and divorce On such questions, it is sometimes difficult to 
be dogmatic, as Manu, as well as other Smrti writers, adopt three stand¬ 
points, the first recording what is obtaining in the world as a result of kdma, 
the second conceding to some extent as a result of the vogue, and the 
third stating his personal or ideal opinion In some passages, Manu records 
the existence of sons of widows^^^ and mariiages of girls who had secretly 
conceived at one place^“° a girl whose proposed husband passes away“ 
before the actual marriage, or one whose marriage has not been consummat¬ 
ed, IS allowed further marriage But he says that for the virtuous widow, 
sddhvi, there is no second marriage^*' or raising of issue by another, that 
the Vedic marriage mantras are only for maidens,'^® and that marriage is only 
for once As for divorce, Manu has no passage advocating, supporting, 
or conceding separation in any form, he emphasizes that there is no kind 
of separation, and marriage is indissoluble for life-^® 

NOT MECHANICAL, BUT MORAL AND ETHICAL BASIS OE DHARMA 
A criticism likely to be made against Manu’s dharma is that it is 
rather mechanical and consists mostly in the adherence to or observing of 
a set of prescribed duties and sacraments for different types of men Nothing 
could be farther from the truth than such an opinion For not only do the 
prescribed duties themselves have a bearing on morality, but in addition 
to the scheme of samskdras and ordained observances for such classes of 
persons, Manu emphasizes a body of personal ethical virtues as of funda¬ 
mental importance and universal application Whatever a Brahmana might 
observe or not observe, he should be essentially one who is friendly to all, 
maitra Some of the daily rites included in the five daily yajnas have 
a social and humanitarian bearing; for example, the nr-yajna, which is the 
entertaining of guests, and bhuta-yajna, which is the gratification of other 
living beings, dogs, insects, etc.^^’^ He whose speech and thought are pure 
and under control attains the highest spiritual fruit.^““ One should not touch 
the sore spots of another, never intend harm nor utter that unwholesome 

Manu, III 174 , IX 175 Ibid , IX 172-73 
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word which will make another shudder.” “ The householder should 
see that he causes no haim to others nor displease others even by begging 
of them.”® Crooked and deceitful ways of livelihood must be eschewed 
Hatred, vanity, pride, anger, and severity should be avoided Of the 
two sets of viitues and observances, yamas and niyamas, the former are 
more important and must he always obseived the yamas are continence, 
compassion, contemplation, truth, non-attachment, non-violence, not taking 
what IS anothers’, sweetness of behaviour, and self-control One wins 
heaven by being soft and subdued, non-violent and generous Apart 
from the special dhaimas of the respective vainas, there are ten personal 
qualities, dtma-gunas, which are insisted upon by Manu as the sdmanya- 
“ dharmas for all, irrespective of class or station. These ten qualities or 
dhatmas are fortitude, forbearance, self-control, not taking others’ 
possessions, purity, sense-control, learning, knowledge of the Self, truth, 
and absence of anger Similarly, he mentions”^ five virtues as constituting 
the common dharvias of all the four varnas —non-violence, truth, non- 
thieving, purity, and sense-control 

The purpose of a cetemonial manner of expiation is to make one’s 
sin public, thereby making one feel ashamed of it and refrain from doing 
It again ‘A sinner gets purified of his sin by making it public, by 
repentance, by penance, and by sacred study As the sinner goes about 
telling people of the wrong committed by him, the sin falls away from him, 
even as a slough from a snake To the extent his own mind derides him 
for having admitted the sin, to that extent his body becomes rid of that 
sin By repentance, by the resolve that he will not repeat it, the sinner 
is purified. For any act which leaves no peace of mind, one shall submit 
oneself to voluntary austerity till one gains mental peace Thus what 
is intended m expiation is a real mental transformation 

Outside of the Veda-enjoined sacrifices, the principle of ahimsd should 
be observed in all matters, and Manu lays due emphasis on the two basic 
principles —ahirnsd and satya. Water may wash the body, but it is truth 
that cleanses the mind,”^ one should speak words purified by truth, do 
acts purified by conscience Dharma flourishes through truth If 
one can make it up with one’s own heart and conscience, wherein is seated 
the I.ord of Judgement, Yama, one no more needs holy waters or places of 
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pilgrimage Also, universal benevolence and friendliness are com¬ 
mended , ‘Insult not others, nor make enmity with anyone 

A TREASURY OF WISDOM 

If the Manu Smrti is not a mere code of ordained dunes, and if it rises 
m Its philosophical parts to grave dignity, it ranks high also as a master¬ 
piece of ancient literature which in pithy and effective couplets gives 
expression to some of the most precious ideas and noblest virtues and ideals 
No appreciation of Manu can be complete without drawing attention to 
Its subha^itas or observations of profound wisdom. Some of these could 
be cited: One does not become an elder by reason of one’s grey hairs, he 
who is well read, though young, him the gods deem an elder The 
good should be taught to people without hurting them; one who desires 
meiit should use his words sweetly and delicately ““ He who is insulted 
goes to sleep happily, and happily does he get up and move about in the 
world, It IS he ivho has insulted that perishes Contentment is the 

root of happiness, its opposite is the root of misery Whatever makes 
one dependent on another is misery, and all that helps to rest on oneself 
IS happiness; tins in short is the definition of happiness and misery 
That in doing which one has an inner satisfaction should be done, even 
if It requires some effort; the opposite should be avoided Of all kinds 
of cleanliness, that in monetary affairs is the greatest; he who is pure in 
this is really clean ; he who is cleansed by water etc is not really clean 
Dharma is the only friend that accompanies one even in death, all the rest 
perishes with the body.^'’“ One’s self is one’s witness, it is the final resort, 
do not disregard your own self, the greatest witness of man 


VANAPRASTHA, SANNYASA, SPIRITUAL QUEST 


Manu’s treatment of the spiritual quest is permeated with the teims 
and ideas of philosophical literature This subject cannot be considered 
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Ibid , IV 160 
'•^Ibid.V 106 
Ibid , VIII 84 


Ibid , VI 47 
Ibid , II 169 
Ibid , IV 12 
Ibid , IV 161 
Ibid , VIII 17 


The Vedanta oi Upanibad, ils study, repeating it (iiiad/iySya and japa), the truth 
taught thciein and its fiuit are lefericd to in II 160, VI 81, 83 and 94 Biahmau, the 
Absolute o£ the Upanisads, Its exponents (Bi ahma-xiadins) and Its rcaluation arc mentioned 
in 1 81, 83 , VI 39, 79 {Brahma lanatanam}, 81, 85 , XII 13, 123 {Biahma sdtuatam), 123, as 
also the terms Atman, Adliyatma, Paiama, Puiusa, Antaratman, ParamJtman m VI 49 
(atma-rati), 63, 65, 73, 80, 93, 96, XII 92, 118, 119, 122 , the distinctions into (ksetrajfia, 
bhutdtman, pvatman aie Lo be seen in XII 12, 13, 14 SamyagdarSana, jnana, dtma-jndna are 
seen in VT 74 , XII 85, 92 Moksa, mukta, parama-gati, paiama-padam, sukham, Bivatam, 
svdidjja, amitatva, Biahma-bhuya, nihheyasa could be seen in VI 35, 37, 44, 58, 60 , XII 82, 
83, 88, 91, 102, 103, 104, 107, 125 The differentiation into abhyudaya and niMreyasa, worldly 
welfare and the cveilastmg good, is met wiUi in XII 88 The Yogic process of breath-control 
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extraneous to Maiiu’s woik The veiy genius of the Hindu scheme of life 
here is that it is synthesized with that in the hereafter; for this a picture 
of the whole cosmogony, cieation, after-life, etc is necessary ; without such 
a background, the principles enunciated by Manu, the distinctions, diversi¬ 
fied duties, the theory of Karma etc cannot be understood In the scheme 
of the loui stages of life, the latter two concern a life of retirement In 
both these respects the treatment of philosophy is quite germane to the 
text Apart fiom this, Manu has been remembered as the promulgatoi of 
a philosophy The philosophical texts also count Manu among the 
teacheis of philosophy 

The viewpoint adojited by Manu is that of the Vedanta, incorporating 
into It, in the manner of the epics and the Puranas, elements of the 
Samkhya system The world has been created by the sclf-mamfest and 
transcendent reality which is the Soul of everything,'”" the eternal Ultimate 
Cause which is of the foim of existence as well as non-existence The 
body IS not a physical entity, but a habitation of the Supreme SelfAll 
beings born are the products of karma, and it is with the impressions of 
past kaima that beings attain new birth To distinguish between karma, good 
and bad, the Lord created dharma and adharma As beings are bom 
according to their heritage of karma, they are naturally of diverse natures, 
and in order that the world might grow and prosper and might be ivell- 
protected under some system that the Lord determined the distinction of 
these into four varnas with their respective duties In accordance with 
the Vedanta Sutras^^^ Manu says that all this creative activity of the Lord 
is His sport, Hla 

Although the spiritual goal has been given its due place in the Dharma- 

^asLia ideology, it should be noted that the special viewpoint of Dharma- 

sastras is that, normally, man should discharge his duties and debts as a 

householder, and then, with a duly disciplined mind, mature and free from 

sins and attachments, think of a life of retirement Manu says'”'' that it 

{pranayama), dliaiana, the yamas and niyamas, Dhyaiia-yoga, Kaima-yoga may be seen in 
I 83 , IV 204 , VI 70-73, 79, 82, 83 Ratiocination (tarka), the thiee means of knowledge 
{piamdna), piatyakia, anumana and Sastra (Agaraa, Sabda) are spoken of m XII 105 6 
(Heie all the references are from Manu) 

“SR G , IV_ 1 

Biahma Sutras, III 1 14, and Sankaia iheieon In his Erahma-Huira Bhusya, Sankaia 
quotes A[anu about seven times, and it is to be specially noted that in his BrJiadaranyaha 
Upanimd Bhasya, Sankaia quotes some of the philosophically impoitant veises of Manu viz, 
on I 4 6, Manu, XII 123, I 7, and XII 50 , on I 4 15, Manu, II 87 , on IV 5 6, Manu, 
VI 38 on pravra^ya, and II lb 

Manu, I 3-7 Manu, I 7 has been quoted by sankaia in his Brhadaranyaha UpaniMci 

Bhasya 

Manu, I 8 Ibid , I 17, 18 Tasya milt tih 

’“=/5id,I 26, 28 30 *“‘H)id,I 31,87 

Ibid , II 1 33 _ 

Ibid , 1 80 kridanniva ctat kurute Paiamesthl punah punah 

Ibid . VI 35-7 
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IS only after discharging the three debts that one should direct one’s mind 
towards mohsa ] to do otheiwise is sinful This is called the samuccaya- 
vada or theory of co-ordination of the asramas, as against the view of 
Upanisads like the Jdbdla, which also advocate sannydsa directly fiom 
brahmacarya Life is accordingly mapped out by the Dhaima-sastras m 
four stages, and the latter two stages, uanaprastha and sannyasa, refer to 
retiiement When wrinkles and grey hair appear in a person and a 
grandson has also appeared in the house, it is time for a householder to 
retire, and he should leave the village and go to the forest ] he may go 
either with his wife or leaving her in the care of his sons, but m the forest 
he should live a life of continence and abstinence fiom sense-enjoyments 
In this stage of forest life, he would perform rites like the agmholia, but 
would otherwise, in dress, food, etc, live the life of a recluse, subsisting 
on roots, fruits and water, constantly engaged in the study of the sciiptuies, 
subdued, friendly to all, composed, giving but never receiving, com¬ 
passionate towards all beings,bearing everything,”^ and engaged in 
austerities 

He then passes to the next stage, that of a partvyd]aka, which would 
roughly cover the fourth part of his life He takes into himself, so to 
say, the sacrificial fires and moves out of his habitation He should keep 
moving on till his body falls By such control of the senses, extinction 
of likes and dislikes and non-violence towards all beings, one becomes 
qualified to attain to immortality Practising control of breath and 
contemplation, he should see the course of the self through high and lotv 
births, through regions of heaven and hell, through the pleasures and 
miseries of life Manu is one with the Vedanta on some of the funda¬ 
mental tenets, for instance, firstly, knowledge, pidna, alone is capable of 

giving moksa , anything that might be done without the knowledge of 
the Self will be futile it is knowledge that bestows immoitality 
Secondly, the Absolute Brahman is the One Truth, and it is This that is 
called by the various names through which, in different -ways, different 
aspiiants adore It It is again with a disquisition on the spiritual goal 

and the means to attain it that Manu closes his exposition of dharma 

Of all knowledge, that of the Self is the greatest the observance of 
dharmas of activity (pravrtti) could at best take one to the heavenly regions 

““ Manu, VI 71/id , VI 1-4 

Ibid , VI 5 8 Ibid , VI 47-8 

Ibid , VI 23 Ibid , VI 33 

Ibid , VI 2S , VI 31, 4B 

Ibid, VI 60 _ "'/Bid. VI 61-73 

Ibid , XII 104 vidyaya’im tam ainule 

Ibid , VI 74, 82 Ibid , XII 123 

Und , XII 82 If Ibid , XII SB, 
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and to the status of divine beings, but it is the doing of things with knowl¬ 
edge (piana-purva) and without desire or attachment (mskama) that helps 
one to be liberated Svardjya or revelling in the bliss of Self is gained 
by one who adores the Atman, seeing in cveiything around the same Self 
that is within himself While acts and austerities (lapas) can purify a 
pcison by destroying his sin, it is knowledge (utdyd) that can give him 
immortality (amrtam)}^^ The one unfailing way to ensure that one's 
mind nevei turns to adharma is to sec the Atman in everything,for 
the Atman is verily everything The Atman is that which controls one 
from within, being subtler than the subtlest, it is the Atman which some 
adore as the gods having different names, as teachers or as one’s own life- 
breath, and others as the eternal Absolute Being. 

KARMA YOGA, RAJA-YOGA 

In the Bhagauad-Gild, it is especially the philosophy of Karma-yoga 
taught in Cliaptei III that the Lord associates with Manu In his com- 
mentaiy here,^®® Sankaia explains that it is to enable the Ksatriyas to rule 
the earth and to provide them with a philosophical basis for, and special 
outlook on, their activity that the Loid taught this yoga to Vivasvat, from 
whom Manu learnt and passed it on to the kings From this point of view, 
It is legitimate to take the characterization of the teaching as rdja-vidyd and 
rdja-guliya (kingly secret)”” as having a special significance to the rdjaisis 
or saintly kings for whom this wisdom was pre-eminently intended, though, 
as applicable to others also engaged in activity, this came to be esteemed 
as the king of vidySs or philosophies and the most precious of esoteric 
wisdom. That the name rd^a-vtdyd might be taken m a straight manner 
as meaning the philosophy of the Ksatriyas, is supported by the Yogavdsistha, 
which explains,”" quoting the very words of the Gitd, why this philosophy 
is called the mystic loie of the kings The Yogavdsistha says that as 
humanity went about gathering things for its life and began to indulge in 
mutual light, it became necessary to have lulers over them, and they could 
not discharge their duty without punishing people and themselves entering 
into wars , but wars demoralized them, and to remove their depression 
and provide them rvith the right evaluation (samyag-drsti), the sages 
taught them this philosophy As it was first taught to the kings, this 
philosophy, which later spread to others, came to be called -> d]a-vidyd 

Ibid , XII 89. 90 Ibid . XII 91 

Ibid , Xll 104 '*“/W,XII 118 

'"Ibid,Xll 119 "“Ibid, IV 1 

iJ G , IX 2 Yocfivcisistha, II 11 4-S 

Ibid , II 11 14 18 See also my papei ‘The Yoeavlisistha and the Bhaeavad Gita’, 
JOB. Madras, XIII , pp 74 5 ^ 
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It IS this special doctrine of Karma-yoga which is associated with 
Mann It would be interesting and fruitful to see how its chief features 
as set forth in the GUa are stressed by Manu in his Dharma-sastia This 
doctrine of non-attachment called Anasakti-yoga or Asparsa-yoga strikes the 
balance between karma and sannyasa and between pravitli and nivitii , it 
takes away the sting or the binding taint fiom karma by the suirender of its 
fruit or by its dedication to the Supreme and by the disinteiested discharge 
of It as one’s ordained duty. Along with the sterilization of karma by 
phala-tyaga, the karma-yogin is also to develop equanimity in respect of 
the outcome of his endeavours or their attendant circumstances, whether 
he is faced with success or failure, gain oi loss, pleasure or misery, honour 
or humiliation It requires no demonstration to show that these are the 
leading ideas which run all through the Gita. If we turn to the Manu 
Smrti, we find Manu speaking of this doctrine m more than one important 
context At the very outset, when he sets forth the dharmas of the 
chffeient varnas, Manu includes among those of the Ksatriyas non-attach¬ 
ment to sense-pleasures, uisayesu aprasaklih Manu says, like the Gita, 
that one should not feel depressed or elated, whatever the sense-expeifences 
be {na huyati gldyaii) The freedom from matrd-sparias (sense contacts) 
and dvanduas (pairs of opposites) is insisted on. one should not be 
depressed by loss nor exhilarated by gam, and should be out of the conta¬ 
mination of mdlrd-sanga.^^^ Indnya-sanga (sense-attachment), sanga-tyaga 
(renunciation of attachment), and freedom from all dvandvas find mention 
Manu states expressly that not only is the path of abandoning karmas 
called mvrtta (detachment), but that the disinterested perfoimance of 
karma, by a peison of plana is also as much nivrtta^'’^ (cf niskdmam 
pidna-puruam tu nwHtam upadiiyate) 

Keith says in his observations on the Manu SinrM'“ that in its philo¬ 
sophical parts. Its tone often rises to a grave dignity, reminiscent of the 
Bhagavad-Gitd This similarity with the Gltd is not merely in tone, but 
in the mode of thought and expression also, and in addition to what has 
already been shown above, many more parallels between the Manu Samhitd 
and the Bhagavad-Gitd can be pointed out 

The extension of the above-mentioned mja-vidya of Karma-yoga to all 


Theie is, of couise, a dilleience that in the Manu Smiti it is Svavambhuva Manu, and 
in the GUa, it is Vaivasvata Manu , but the distinction being non-liistoiical, U does not affect 
our position leally 

Manu, I 89 Ib’d , II 98 _ 

Manu used mafia sanga here in the same sense as the GUa uses malra-spaiia in 
II 14 It is not knosvn how Kulluka takes it diffeiently and m a lound about way 
““Manu, VI 76, VI 81 /hid , XII 89 

““HST, p 445 

11—46 
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those engaged in activity was referred to earlier. In Manu, too, we find 
Its application to the grhastha (householder), chiefly the Brahmana After 
describing the vanaprastha and the sannyastn, Manu describes the grhastha, 
who could remain m his house and get released by cultivating the requisite 
virtues and by gradually renouncing desire after desire, including the rites 
ordained for the householder by the Vedas.Manu praises the 
grhasthasrama here and shows how a grhastha could become a Veda- 
sannydsiJia (one who gives up Veda-ordained rituals), and practise Karma- 
yoga.^"" Earlier too, when setting forth the dharmas of the householder,^"^ 
Manu speahs of these grhasthas who observe the jhdna-yajha, which the 
commentators have explained as referring to the grhastha who is a Veda- 
sannydstka. Cultivating the ten dharmas (the dtma-gunas, as they are also 
referred to)^"^ common to all the four stages of life, and along with them 
the knowledge taught in the Vedanta, the grhastha should renounce all 
acts and live in retirement on the support of his son Thus by ridding 
himself of all desire (asprhd), and intent solely on the seeking of the Self, 
he attains the supreme stage.^“^ 

Thus even while enjoining the different dharmas of activity (pravrtti) 
for a grhastha, Manu does not fail to give them the silver lining of spiritual 
ideology and the final goal of emancipation. While observing his ordained 
duties, the householder is to cultivate slowly virtues of resignation There 
are certain things which he is permitted as his dharma; for example, a 
Bidhmana is permitted to live by receiving gifts {pratigraha) Like 
pratigraha, there are a number of other things the doing of which will 
hot entail any drawback on him, but abstaining from which bungs him 
greater fruit, As part of the Karma-yoga in which one finds nivrtti in 
pravrtti, and as a golden path that makes the life of duty a great oppor¬ 
tunity for disciplining and gradually sublimating oneself, Manu teaches 
this doctrine of slow transcending of desires by abstaining from such acts 
as are linked to desire and are likely to lead to the corruption of the spirit 
and thus be an impediment to the realization of the spiritual goal 

Manu, VI 86-96 Ibid , VI 86-90 

="■ Ibid , IV 24 

In these ten, we find two qualities, dhi and vidya, and to distinguish the Uto, Medha- 
tithi m his bhasya explains the latter as knowledge of the Self (atma-pmna) 

See also Manu, IV 257 Ibid , IV 93-96 

““'See also M Huiyanna, ‘A Neglected Ideal ot Life Nwittis tu mahaphala', Indian 
Philosophical Congress Silver Jubilee Volume (Calcutta, 1950), pp 222-7 That this suhliine 
doctrine is accepted and advocated hy all schools of Indian thought is home out by the 
observations of the Tenkalai Srlvaisnava philosophei Lokacaiya in his Sn-vacana-bhusana 
'vihita-visaya-mrvrtli tan-n-eiiam’ (abstinence from even the enjoined or permitted enjoyment 
makes for one's elevation), and again, ‘vihila-bhogam msiddha bhogam pole loka vii uddham 
amu, naraha-hetuvum amu prapya piatibandJiahamaydle tydjyam', which states the same 

thing in teiins veiy close to Manu and with arguments 
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ATMA J55ANA THE GREATEST DHARMA 
At the conclusion, of his work, taking an over-all view of what had 
been dealt with at length under different heads in the course of the work, 
Manu sums up that, of all the acts, those conducive to the everlasting 
welfare (mhsreyasa) or spiritual salvation are the greatest, for, of all kinds 
of activities, the knowledge of the Soul (atma~]nana) is the highest, and as 
that alone brings immortality, over and above all kinds of knowledge and 
learning, it stands supreme Thus the dharma expounded in the 
Dharma-sastra of Manu comprehends aU the aspirations of man, leading 
up to the highest, namely, the everlasting beatitude for the realization of 
which all the other aspirations and pursuits are adjusted and synthesized 
Maiiu’s work ^presents a whole picture of life here as harmonized with the 
hereafter Minute and thorough, and going into details, it at the same 
time does not miss the over-all picture of the complete integrated life of 
a soul progressing thiough its many incarnations and opportunities for 
working out its destiny, to its ultimate goal of perfection and Self- 
realization. 

Keith, who is impatient with Nietzsche for ranking Manu above the 
Bible, yet says that the Manu Smrti ‘is not merely important as a law-book’, 
but ‘it ranks as the expression of a philosophy of life’, and ‘in Manu we 
have the soul of a great section of a people’ Says Brhaspati in his Smrti, 
‘Different Sastras strut about only so long as Manu, the teacher of dharma, 
artha, and moksa, does not appear on the scene 


^^Manu, XIl 85. 
HSL, pp 443-4 
HOS, p 233. 
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THE NIBANDHAS 


A bout a,d 700 , when the great Kumarila Bhatta is supposed to have 
been living, and Muslim armies were preparing to knock at the 
western gate of India, the earlier period of the Dharma-sastra literatuie 
may roughly be taken as closed. The number of Vedic Dharina-Sutras 
ancl traditional Smrti-samhitas, all ascribed to infallible sages, had then 
sivelled together to well over a hundred, foimmg along with the relevant 
portions oL the Mahabharata and the Puranas almost a bewildering mass 
of original texts, which had gradually become authoritative in every pait 
of India They contain dicta covering all topics of civil, criminal, social, 
and religious laws and customs, sometimes full of apparent contradictions 
The supreme task befoie the Aryan society now was to turn out regular 
codes of law from a synthetic study of these dicta The scholastic system 
of the Mlmaihsa with its thousand rules of inteipretation, highly developed 
by the classical ivoiks of Sahara Svamin, Kumarila, and Prabhakara, 
mainly foimed the logic of this literature, and the best intellects of the 
country were thereby atti acted to take up the above task with avidity. 
For more than a thousand years, they engaged themselves in writing 
glosses on the impoitant texts, comprehensive digests, manuals on special 
topics of law, and various other books, all of which pass by the name of 
Nibandha But scholars differed honestly m their interpretations and it 
gave rise, with local popularity and sanction, to many different schools 
and sub-schools of law with a healthy rivalry among them, all of which 
happened from the very start of the Nibandha literature Every book 
which was law m particular areas, almost as binding as the modern High 
Couit rulings, derived its authority mainly from the fact that the author 
was looked upon as an dpta (an ideal person) who had attained the highest 
moral and intellectual standard, and as the ultimate sanction of the Vedas 
must be stamped on every law-book, he must be a man of religion too 
in the best sense of the term A very large number of such books were 
written in every part of India in successive ages, and it is impossible at 
present to give an accurate and adequate account of this vast literature, most 
of tvhich is notv lost, and of the small number so far discovered and acquired 
only a few have been punted, the rest lying in private and public libraries 
of manusciipts practically beyond the reach of scholars The follotvmg 
brief survey can only seek to focus somewhat dimly on the history, chronol¬ 
ogy, juiisdiction, and varying authoiity of the Nibandhas 
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THE COMMENTARIES 

Some of the ancient textSj like those of Manu and Yapiavalkya, which 
had become all-India classics in matters of dharma, were formally analysed 
in a large number of so-called commentaries, varying from the expansive 
bhdsya to the concise vrtti, by eminent scholars of all ages and climes. 
The following among them belonged to the top rank in point of time and 
well-merited authority 

Asahaya, mentioned already by Visvarupa, Medhatithi, and various 
other authorities, may probably be regarded as the first bhasyakara in the 
literature Except for a fragment of a revised version of his Nmada-bhdsya, 
where the reviser Kalyana Bhatta took ample liberties with the lost 
original, all of his works—the bhdsyas on Gautama, Manu, and Nmada — 
are now lost He flourished before a.d 750 A few of his rulings on 
succession have been preserved in later works, notably the Sarasvatl-vildsa, 
and these may be looked upon as marking the first attempt to codify 
Indian law ^ 

Visvaiupa’s commentary (vivatana) named Bdla-kndd on Yd]naualkya, 
published in its entirety fiom Trivandrum in 1922-24, reveals a veritable 
mine fiom which scholars may dig out historical facts. His identity with 
the ;§ankante Sure^vaia on the one hand and the poet Bhavabhiiti on the 
other, as stated by later authors, if accepted, would place him about ad 
750 rather than ad 800-25, as Kane^ supposed A past master in the 
Mlmamsa, though with a philosophic leaning towards Sankara, he adorned 
his annotations on many of the sections with ample, elaborate, and 
advanced dissei tations in a style reminding us of Kumarila, some of which, 
as the one on srdddha (memorial rites) significantly called the Srdddha- 
halpa,^ may well pass for separate books The famous theory of owner¬ 
ship preceding partition, established in the Mitdksard, really originated 
with Visvarupa,"* many of whose liberal views, however, are in disagree¬ 
ment with this. His piquant reference to the monaich and in the same 
breath to schools of law (sanipradaya) and their mterpreteis^ clearly suggests 
where the operative part of the Nibandhas Look final shape, It appears 
that a different Visvarupa wrote a large digest, cited by many ancient 
wiIters like Jimutavahana, about ad 1050, the numerous quotations of this 
later Visvarupa being mostly untraceable in the Bdla-hidd “ 

‘ P V Kane, History of Dlmmaiastra, I pp 247 51, Sec 58 This monumental book 
has been consulted at every step 

“ Histoiy of Dhaimaiastia, I , p 253 
" Bala-knda, I,p 173 
‘ Ibid , p 244-5 
' Ibid , p 201 

'‘Indian Historical Quarterly, XXII, p 140 
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Medliadthi's extensive commentary (bhasya) on Manu, printed on 
seveial occasoins under the editorship o£ V N Mandlik, J R. Gharpuie, 
Ganganath Jha, and others, is another mine of information on all topics 
of dharma An erudite scholar of the Mimamsa, he leferred to Rumania 
by name and probably quoted ;5ankara He flourished, therefore, in the 
ninth century ad and has been supposed to be a Kashmirian. He also 
wrote what must have been the first regular digest of Indian law named 
Smrti-vweka, cited by himself and later authors, which remains yet to be 
discovered, 

Vqnanesvaia’s commentary (vivrti) named Mitdksard on Yajnavalkya 
was composed about a,d 1120, when the Calukya king Vikramaditya VI 
of Kalyana (ad 1076-1126) was at the height of his power’ Profound 
scholarship in the Mimamsa, rare judgment in the synthesis of varied legal 
dicta, the asceticism of a Paramahamsa, and the patronage of one of the 
greatest monaichs of the age—all combined to achieve for Vijnane^vara 
the unique glory of completely superseding all previous authors and 
becoming the supreme authority -in legal matters in the whole of India 
(except Bengal) Propinquity as the guiding principle in inheritance 
and the principle of ownership with birth are among the peculiar views 
strictly adheied to in the Mitdksard, which has several sub-commentaries 
to Its credit. Including those of Vi^ve^vara (a d 1360-90) and Balam Bhatta 
(c ad. 1770). 

Kulluka Bhatta’s handy commentary (vrtti) on Manu, professedly based 
on a critical absoiption of the previous works of Medhatithi and Govinda- 
raja, achieved a remarkable celebrity from the very time it was written and, 
in spite of its lack of originality, deserves in a manner the memorable eulogy 
passed on it by Sir William Jones that ‘It is the .shortest yet the most lumin¬ 
ous, the least ostentatious yet the most learned, the deepest yet the most 
agreeable, commentary ever composed on any author, ancient or modern ' It 
was composed about ad. 1300 and was already cited by CandeWara in the 
Rd]aniti-ratndkara Kulluka belonged to a well-known Varendra Brahmana 
family of Bengal, and his family history corroborates the above date. He 
wrote at KasT, wheie he must have found easy means for speedy circulation 
of his single work, which earned for him a glorious place among classical 
authors. It should be mentioned here that the Srdddha-sdgara, ascribed to 
him, turns out on a careful scrutiny to be an amazing forgery. 

We conclude this sketch with a bare mention of the ancient commen¬ 
taries of Bhartryajna (before ad 800) and Bharuci (early in the ninth 

' K. V R Aiyangar, Krtya kalpataru, Dana kanda, Introduction, 1, 38 dnd 44 We 
have preferied this view to that of Kane 
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century a.d ) both now lost, and those of Govmdaraja on Manu, and 
Apararka (i e the Sllahara king Aparaditya I, who reigned between ad 
1110-1130), ^ulapani, and Mitramisra on Yajnavalkya, all of whom were 
reputed authorities on Indian law. 

THE NIBANDHAS PROPER—BENGAL SCHOOL 
In the earlier period, which might be termed the golden epoch of 
commentaries, there is a distinct paucity of independent works on dharma, 
no such book preceding the eleventh century a d having survived, not even 
the Smrti-viveka of Medhatithi This curious fact is explained, I believe, 
by the prevailing sense of rare reverence for the hallowed works of the sages. 
The evolution of regular digests, as distinguished from commentaries, is 
better illustrated by the accounts of numerous schools of law that flourished 
in various parts of India from the earliest times The account of the so-called 
Bengal school, that preserved its separate existence intact for almost a 
millennium, is given here first of all for its well-documented history, which 
falls into three well-marked periods pre-Muslim, pre-Raghunandana (ad 
1200-1550) corresponding to the Pathan period of Indian history, and post- 
Raghunandana. In the first period, the earliest author whose works have 
partly survived is Govmdaraja, who belonged to Bengal ® He wrote two 
digests, the extensive Smrti-manjan and, as its very name denotes, a smaller 
compendium Rju-paiipkd, both cited by himself in his later woik Manu- 
vrtti “ The latter is lost, and only two large fragments of the former are 
known—the London manuscript on prayascitta and the Calcutta manusciipt 
on hdddha copied in the Newari year 265, le ad. 1144. The contents 
of the book, given at the end of the London copy, prove that it dealt with 
all the principal topics of dharma, including, on the evidence of a citation 
by Jimutavahana, administration (vyavahara) He flourished about ad 
1050 and was evidently eclipsed by the success of Bhavadeva and Jimuta¬ 
vahana. 

Bhavadeva Bhatta, surnamed ‘Bala-valabhi-bhujahga’, was a native of 
Uttara Radha in West Bengal and settled at Vikramapura in East Bengal as a 
minister of King Harivarmadeva (a D 1073-1119) and his son His Mimamsa 
work Tautatita-mala-tilaka}-^ was one of the classics of the Bhatta school 
and made him famous outside Bengal In Bengal he is immortalized by 
the Dasakarma-paddhati (also called Kaimanusthdna-paddhati, Dasakarma- 
dlpikd. etc), which still continues to be the most authoinative guide-book 
of the tenfold rites of the Sama-Vedins His Prayascitta-prakarana,^^ for its 

• Indian Historical Quaiterly, XXII , pp 141 2 ‘ On Manu, III 247-8 

“Published in the Sarasvati Bhavana Series “ Rajshalii Edition, 1927. 
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close reasoning and advanced treatment, could not be fully supeiseded even 
by the standard works of Sulapani and Raghunanclana on the same topic 
So also was the short manual of his on marriage named Sambandha-vivekaP 
The fourth extant work of this great writer is the Sava-sutakd^auca-pmka- 
ram, which has been brought to light very recently, and of which we had no 
information before The rest of Bhavadeva’s works, notably the Vyavahara- 
tilaka and the Nirnayamita, often cited by later authorities, are now lost 
His outstanding political and scholastic career is recorded in a unique con¬ 
temporary panegyric (kula-prasasti), originally discoveied m Dacca and now 
placed, through a mistake, in a temple of Bhuvanesvara in Orissa Most 
of his books were composed before ad. 1100 . 

JImutavahana, belonging to the Paiibhadra family of Radlnya Brah- 
manas, wrote a comprehensive digest named Dharma-ratna, of which only 
three parts are known and have been put m print The Dayabhdga is the 
paramount authority in Bengal in matters of succession and inheritance, 
the fountain source of the vast literature that grew up in Bengal upon that 
vital topic Bharat Chandra Shiromani’s edition of the book (a.d 1863-66) 
published seven commentaries, including those of Raghunandana and his 
teacher ^rlnatha Acarya-cudamani, The Kala-viveka is an exhaustive 
analysis of the auspicious moments for the performance of sacred ceremonies, 
another vital topic of Aryan society, and gives us a refreshing glimpse of a 
vast ancient literature that giew up thereon in Bengal and was completely 
supplanted by it. There is clear evidence in the book itself that it was 
written soon after March, ad 1093, the last of a number of exact dates 
examined in it. The Vyavahdra-mahkd is the earliest extant treatise on 
judicial procedure and one of the best ever written on that subject, exhibit¬ 
ing the boldness, precision, and dialectic powers of the author, quite rare 
in that age Ownership after partition, spiritual benefit as the guiding 
principle of inheritance, and the principle of factum valet are some of the 
bold and peculiar doctrines of the great author, and the Bengal school with 
which he is identified has sometimes been called ‘reformed’ as a conse¬ 
quence of it. 

Several other authoritative works of this period have survived in 
Bengal, and as they are still consulted in the seminaries, they have all been 
published The much-commented Suddhi-dlpikd by Srinivasa of the 
Mahmtapaniya family of Radhiya Brahmanas is still a standard work on the 
time-element of ceremonies and astrology.' His lost work Ganita-cuddmani 
was composed exactly m Saka 1081 (a.d 1159-60), evidently under King 
Ballala Sena, who respectfully engaged him to compose for him the Aclbhuta- 

” Published in the Nezu Indian Antiquary, VI 
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sagara, the great work on omens, winch was commenced in Saka 1090 (ad 
1168-69) The Dana-sagara (finished in Saka 1091) of the same king, one of 
the best works on gifts, was, however, written by the king’s guru Aniruddha 
Bhatta of the Campahitta family of Vaiendra Brahmanas, who also wrote 
two other standard books, the Hma-latd on impurities and the Pitr-dayita 
on the common rites of the Sama-Vedins Lastly, the Bidhmana-sawasva 
of Halayudha, a dharmddhyaksa (an officer in charge of religious affairs) 
under King Laksmana Sena, is still a familiar book on the exegesis of the 
Vedic texts commonly used in the ceremonies 

In the next period of Muslim invasion and occupation tlieie was a 
temporary disiuption and decay almost eveiywheie in every sphere Bengal 
seems to have withstood the onslaught well enough, as indicated by the 
large output of Smrti works during the periodd^ Most of these are now 
lost or gone beyond our reach—the works of Nilambaracarya, Bhimo- 
padhyaya of the Kahjivilva family, Raja-pandita Kuberopadhyilya of the 
same family (who composed a commentary on the Blidsvati m §aka 1229, i e 
AD 1307-8),“ Balabhadia’s Aiauca-slira, and Naiayanopadhyaya’s master¬ 
piece Samaya-prakdsa, to name only a fetv The last-named author also 
wrote the Parihsta-prakdia^^ and was long legarded as the leading Smarta 
of Bengal during this period, only yielding his place to his critic and suc¬ 
cessor, ^ulapani Mahamahopadhyaya,*“ the founder of ivhat is called 'Navya- 
Smrti’ in Bengal Born in the Sahudiyala family of RadhTya Biahmanas, 
Sulapam wrote many books some time between a d 1416 and 1465, of tvhich 
twenty have been counted so far Two of his most intricate works, the 
Siaddha-viveha and the Prdyascitta-viveha, are still assiduously studied in 
the seminaries of Bengal The former, his mastei piece, being full of 
abstruse MTraamsa technicalities, has invited, right from the end of the 
fifteenth century a d , some of the best scholars of Bengal to write learned 
commentaries on it, and ive see those of Srinatha Acaryacudamani (who 
knew older glosses), Haridasa Tarkacaiya (composed soon after a.d 1503), 
Govindiinanda Kavikankanacarya, Haridasa’s son Acyuta Cakravaitin, 
Mahesvara Nyayalankara, and ^rikrsna Taikalankara in the chronological 
order Most of the above-mentioned scholars were prolific venters of various 
other treatises of great authority , and it was Srinatha who introduced, 

^'Indian Hisioiical QuaiLeily, XVII, pp 4S9 65 
Indian Cnltine, XI, pp 33-6 
Puljlished m the Bibliotheca Indica Sciics 

HaiicUsa TaiLacTliya hote testimony to the uniivallecl eminence o£ the two great 
scholars in a panegyric veise in the iiaddhaviveka piadipa (fol 60b ot manusciipt No 1591 
of the VangTya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta), beginning as follows (cf Sdhitya-Pansat-Fabika, 
XLVII, p 51) — 

Gauda-inidi ta-^amufia mauli-muktalaiihaia-manikyoyoh, 
iri-Naidyana Sulapant-vtduso{i) 
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perhaps for the first time in Bengal, Navya-Nyaya terminology and methods 
in Ins exegesis It appears that the works of Srinatha, twenty in number 
as so far counted, of Haridasa, four m number, and of Govmdananda, about 
a dozen m number, lay constantly before Raghunandana, who was pro¬ 
foundly inspired by them About ad 1440 Brhaspati Misra, better known 
by one of Ins titles Raya-mukuta, wrote an authoritative and comprehen¬ 
sive digest SvittMainahara, a large unique fragment of winch has been 
pieseived in the library of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Before him Soma 
Mihu wiote an interesting Sudra-paddhati, ascribed to his patron Apipala, 
a local chief of Varendra living about ad 1350-1400 Both of them were 
respectfully cited by RaghUnandaiia and other premier scholars 

Raghunandana Bhattacarya employed his great intellectual potvers in 
carefully scrutinizing and laying under contribution the vast literature on" 
dharma that had accumulated before him, and practically superseded all 
the previous authorities except Jimutavahana and Stilapani by Ins giand 
perfoimance, the Smrii-tattva in 28 parts, with the addition of several 
practical guides and about a dozen other tracts on odd topics The peiiod 
of his activity is fixed as ad 1550-75, the latest authority cited by him (in 
the unpublished Rim-ydtra-tattvd) being Govmdananda, ivhose Suddhi- 
kaumudi lecorded the mala-mdsa (intercalary month) Sravana in iSaka 1457 
(July of AD 1535) The secret of his unique success lies in the fact that he 
lived, studied, taught, and composed Ins works at NavadvTpa, which had 
already become the greatest centre of Sanskrit culture in eastern India, 
atuacting scholars from the farthest coiners of the country What should 
properly be called the Nadia school of Navya-Smrti (new law), which has 
started with Sulapani about a century before, was firmly established by 
Raghunandana the ‘Jagad-guru’, who earned the woild before him Studies 
of the seven major works of his, viz the Tattvas on tithi, udvdha, pniyaiatta, 
suddhi, smddha, mala-mdsa, and ekddcdl, have been current throughout 
Bengal for over three centuries, and being gradually developed tin ough the 
famous commentaries of Ka&'ama Vacaspati (cad 1725-50) and Radha- 
mohana Vidyavacaspati (better known as Gosvamin Bhattacarya, c ad 
1800), and also through the advanced notes by vaiioiis scholars, assumed 
enormous proportions in academics Raghunandana’s texts, however, did 
never constitute the last word on topics of dharma , on the other hand, they 
were inteipreted and revised by a galaxy of renowned schoLiis, including 
Gopala Nyayapaheanana (ad 1613) and Raghunatha Sarvabhauma (ad 
1661) Most of the works of tliese post-Raghunandana Smartas have sur¬ 
vived and contain many interesting views For instance, the Ddya-iahasya 

" C£ Indian Hmoncal Quaiteily, XVII. pp 45G 71 loi date and woiks of Ravamiikuta. 
3 nd SPP, LIV, pp 5 7 for Apipala ^ 
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of Ramaiiatha Vidyavacaspati (a d 1622-57), which accoiding to Colebrooke 
‘obtained a considerable degree of authority in some of the districts of 
Bengal’,^® boldly argued for the inheritance of the daughter-in-law and 
other women Most of them owed allegiance to NavadvTpa, but belonged 
to separate samajas or socio-rehgious communities, into which Bengal had 
been divided fiom ancient times. Pinal decisions in matters of dharma 
rested with such leading scholars of each locality, "who fully enjoyed public 
confidence and support “ A healthy rivalry kept these local sub-schools in 
a flourishing condition until the Biitish times, when they were luthlessly 
upiooted and displaced by the different courts of law under foreign domina¬ 
tion and imported ideals. The vanishing line of uprooted scholars of the 
old type, nevertheless, continued to produce laudable works, such as those 
of Chandrakanta Tarkalankaia (a.d 1836-1910) and Kiishnanatha Nyaya- 
panchanana (ad 1833-1911) 


MITHILA SCHOOL 

It IS unfortunate that no Nibandha of the pie-Muslim period has yet 
been tiaced in the land of Yajnavalkya This, howevei, was fully com¬ 
pensated for in the next period (ad 1200-1550) when Mithila produced 
by far the largest number of works on dharma m the whole of India, thanks 
to the patronage of the Karnata and the Brahmana kings. Sridattopadhyaya, 
who was preceded by Giahesvara Misra, Gane^vara Mih'a and several others, 
and tvho is not to be confused with a later Sridatta Mi^ia, wrote as many 
as seven treatises of the greatest authority in Mithila on the daily rites, 
times of ceremonies, religious vows, funerals, and puiifications As he is 
cited by Candesvara, he must have lived about ad 1300 or a little earlier 
His frequent references to the Gaudas should be noted Harinatho- 
padhyaya’s Smrti-sdra in two parts on dedra (daily rites) and vivdda (legal 
disputes) IS a complete digest of about the same age and equally authoiita- 
tivc The eight ‘oceans’ (ratndkara),^” with a few supplements, of the 
minister Candesvara quickly made their mark in all the eastern regions 
for their extensive, thorough, up-to-date, and lucid treatment, and amply 
fulfilled the authoi’s ambition of superseding the five pievious classics, viz 
Prakasa, Pdrijdta, Kdmadhenu, Haldyudha, and Kalpataru. As he was 
alive still about ad 1370, when he wrote the Rdjamti-ratndkara under 

“ Colebiooke (Ed ), Dayabhaga, preface, p ix 

“ H P Sastii, Notices of Sanslnit Manuscti/Hs (old senes,), XI (1895), p 2 This is 
the only place wheie we find a leleience lo the impoitant samajas of Bengal, whose existence 
from ancient times has been completely forgotten and igtioied by lecent scholats 

•‘“The titles of these woits aie Ki lya-ratnakma , Dana-ratnakma , Vyavahara-iatnakaia , 
iuddhi-iatnakaia , Pujd iatnakaia , Vivada-ratnakara , Gihastha latnahma , and Riija nitt- 
latndkaia 
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King Bhavesa, he must have begun his literary works about ad. 1330. 
About the same time the great logician Varddhamanopadhyaya, son of 
Gangesa, wrote the Sm'tti-patibhasa and the ijaddha-pradipa, both respect¬ 
fully cited by all later authors of Mithila and Bengal He should not be 
contused with his namesake, whom Raghunandana caiefully distinguished 
by the teim navya (new) 

In the fifteenth centuiy ad, Mithila produced quite a galaxy of great 
Smrti wiiteis too numerous to be mentioned adequately The towering 
figuie among them all was Vacaspati Misra, who shared with Gangesa the 
supreme title Tarama-guru’ (the Greatest Teacher), only twice used m 
the vast Pahji literature of Mithila He wrote ten works on the Nyaya 
philosophy and at least thirty-one works on Smiti, and his period of activity 
lay between ad 1425 and 1475 Many of his works are still current m 
Mithila and parts of Bengal and Assam His Vivada-cmiamani on civil 
law IS one of the best works on the subject. His Dvaita-rw naya on 
doubtful points of law is the most learned of all his Smrti works, and 
several eminent scholars wrote commentaries on it A critical edition of 
his Vyaucihdia-cintdmam, a digest on legal procedure, has recently been 
published The great success and eminence of Vacaspati Miha are proved 
by the fact that he is commonly identified with the Mithila school. In spite 
of him, however, several works of his elderly contemporary, Rudradhara, 
have survived, while those of his close contemporary and kinsman Sankara 
Mi^ra, who made his mark as one of the foremost scholars of the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika, are all but lost. The famous poet Vidyapati, who slightly pie- 
ceded Vacaspati, wrote a few Smrti works, of which the Gangd-odkyduall 
(ascribed to Queen Visvasadcvi), the Dana-vdhydvaU (ascribed to Queen 
Dhlramati), and the Duigd-hhakti-tarangim (ascribed to Narasimhadeva of 
Mithila . ) are the best known The Vivdda-candra of Misaiu Misia” and 

the Danda-aiveka of Vacaspati’s pupil Varddhamana Misia^‘ are two 
authoritative works on civil and criminal law, both written in the third 
quarter of the century. A few more works were also written in the subse¬ 
quent centuries, including the Smrh-kaiimudi of Devanatha (partly pub¬ 
lished at Darbhanga), but none of them circulated beyond Mithila, rvhere 
the glaiing activities at Banaras and Navadvipa seem to have had a deteirent 
effect The Mithila school, it should be noted, differs from the so-called 
Banaras school only on minor points 


” Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Raeaich ImlUiite, IV , p 311 
Ed by Ludo Roclier, Gent, 1956 
Vwada-camha, Ed Benares, 1931 
^ Danda-viveka, Ed Baioda, 1931 
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KAMAUOPA SCHOOL 

Kamarupa, like many other places of India, is guided in matters of 
law by Its own liter atuie on the subject existing from ancient times, which 
forms, therefore, a separate school m that sense. The earliest work that has 
survived is the Gangd-jala by Damodaia Mahamiha,” composed in Saka 
1356 (ad. 1435) under an unidentified king, Bhumijaya It is still an 
authoiity in parts of Assam and Noith Bengal and is a concise woik, mostly 
metrical, complete in five parts— prdyascitta (expiation), vtudha (marriage), 
titJii (luni-solar days), dsauca (pollution), and hddclha (memorial rites) 
By far the greatest authority in Kamarupa is Pitambaia SiddhantavagTsa, 
sill named ‘Jagadguiu Bhattacarya’, who had composed as many as twenty- 
two kaumudls (so far counted) Many of them have been published, and 
some have recorded their dates of composition, the Ddya-kaumudi was 
written in Saka 1526, the Suddhi-kaumudi in Saka 1534, the Vyavahdra- 
kaumudi in Saka 1525 (copy at Baroda), and the Sankrdnti-haumudi in Saka 
1540 The period of his activity was, tlrerefore, ad. 1600-25 A piofound 
scholar of both the Mlmamsa and the Nyaya, he consulted important works 
of both Mithila and Bengal, which influenced his views to a very great 
extent His works are extremely valuable, therefore, for a comparative 
study of the two rival schools. In width of learning, thoroughness and 
precision of judgement he was in no way infeiior to Raghunandana, whom 
he has ciiticized, though very rarely and without naming him. Besides 
Vyauahdra and Vwada, both on civil law, he wrote a separate Danda- 
kaumudl on criminal law He also wrote commentaries of the Tantrika 
ivork Mradd-tilaha and Vacaspati’s Dvaila-nirnaya The next great writei 
in Kamarupa was Sambhunatha Siddhantavagisa, also a ‘Jagad-gmu’ 
(World-teacher), who composed under royal patronage a number of hhds- 
hams, one, Akdla-bhdskara, in Saka 1639 and another m Saka 1640, just a 
century aftei Pitambara. None of his works are available m print, nor the 
Purna-candra of Ripunjaya Bhattacarya or the Dasakarma-paddhati of 
Pancanana Kandall, both regarded as authorities in the school. 

BANARAS OR MID-INDIAN SCHOOL 

Banaras, the nerve-centre of Indian culture, was the meeting giound 
of scholars from all parts of India, belonging to different schools and systems. 
The Banaras school of law, as the term is used m the modern courts, is 
consequently a great misnomer and really constitutes what should properly 
be called the ‘Mid-Indian’ (Madhya-desa) school. After the death of the 
great Malava ruler Bhojadeva the patronage of scholarship and religious 
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institutions leceived a remarkable impetus from the sudden rise of the 
pm\^eiful Gahadavala kings of Kanyakubja It was undei Govindacandra, 
the gieatest ruler of the dynasty, that his chiet minister Bhatta Laksmidhara 
composed the Kr tya-kalpatm u in fourteen parts It was the most compre¬ 
hensive and authoritative digest of dhatma of the pie-Muslim period and 
quickly circulated throughout India Scrupulous about the purity of Ins 
souices, he has almost put a final seal on the authenticity of original texts, 
which he selected with larc discrimination, adding very brief notes of his 
own His eminence put to shade all the earlier codes, which are now 
totally lost—the Mahamava (-prakasa) of Bhojadeva, the Panjdta, the 
Kdmadhenu of his friend Gopala, the code of Halayudha, and the Ratna- 
mdld The Kalpatanu was composed about ad, 1110 early in the icign of 
Govindacandra, and for over 500 years it was the main source of inspiration 
for all the subsequent Dharma-sastra literatuie except in South India 
Ballala Sena of Bengal, Hemadri of western India, and Cande^vara of 
Mithila, to name only the most distinguished authors, were immensely 
influenced by it One reason for this unique position of the Kalpataru is 
the fact that Mid-India (Madhya-desa) had continued from the times of 
Manu to be the most enlightened place in India In Saka 1480 (ad 1558), 
Ka^Tnatha Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya, one of the most distinguished Bengali 
scholais, settled at Banaias, composed among many books a comprehensive 
treatise named Saccauta-mimamsd, where he cited the Kalpatam much 
oftener than any other work and regaided the customs of Mid-India as 
faultless 

The historic defeat of Jayacandra, followed by the sacking of Banaras 
and Its temples, caused a havoc in North India, and for over a century all 
cultural activities seem to have shifted to safer places specially in South 
India Nevertheless, zealous Hindu chiefs came forward all around to 
protect the dliaima, ivhich was considered to be in peril, and many of them 
engaged competent scholars to compile new digests for the people of their 
own dominions A systematic account of these laudable attempts is hard 
to compile, as only a few outstanding works have survived The most 
famous compilation oi the Pathan period is the Madana-pdrijdta, written 
by Visvesvara Bhatta for a comparatively petty ‘Taka’ chief named Madana- 
pala, significantly called the abhinava (new) Bhoja, who ruled over a small 
kingdom to the north of Delhi He lived in the last half of the fourteenth 
centuiy ad, the date of composition of his medical lexicon being exactly 

Manusciipt at the Oiiental Iiisutule, Baioda (accession No 12694), a phologiaphic 
copy IS pieseived m the Asiatic Society, Calcutta An account of this very impoitant tvoik 
was published m Salutya PauiCit-Palitka, LVI, pp 70 4 One passage runs (fol 63b of the 
last part) — 

‘Ayam acaw {a)viglta Madhya desdcdiatvat sarva-deSiyait anusatlum-uciia itt ' 
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1431 Vikiamabda (ad 1375) It is an extensive code, covering all topics 
of dharma (except vyavahdra) and became popular in all parts of India 
including Mithila and Bengal A sister work called Mahdrnaua (on the 
subject of what is called karma-vtpdka, le evils of antenatal acts and their 
lemedies) is ascribed to Mandhata, a son of Madanapala and another, the 
Smrti-kaiimudl, dealt noth the duties of the Sudras The real author 
Visve^vara was probably a Dravida, and xviote a learned commentary on 
the Mitdhsard named Subodhini in his own name 

Madanasimha, a Maharajadhiraja, who probably ruled neai Delhi, 
wrote an extensive digest, complete in seven parts,with the help of several 
scholars, one of whom, Visvanatha Bhatta, was a lesident of Banaias This 
book named the Madanaratna-ptadlpa or Madanaratna, though quite un¬ 
known in Mithila and Bengal, was respectfully cited by all the distinguished 
scholais of Banaras—Narayana Bhatta, Kamalakaia, Nilakantha, and Mitra 
Misra It tvas probably written about ad 1425 We close this account 
of the loyal jarotectors of dharnia with the mention of one more name, 
which IS a household trord in India Rani Durgavati of Gaih-Mandala, 
■who was killed in the battlefield fighting bravely against Akbar’s commander 
Asaf Khan in 973 ah (ad 1565-66), engaged Padmanabha Misia, one of 
the greatest scholars of the age, to compose an extensive digest named, 
after her, as Diugdvaii-prakdia in seven parts Only the first part called 
Samaydloha iras completed before her tiagic end, when the pioject fell 
thiough.-* The book was cited m Sankara Bhatta’s Dvaita-nnnaya As 
a happy result of Akbar’s policy, his finance ministei Todaiamalla compiled 
a large encyclopaedia on dharma named Todaidnanda between ad 1565 
and 1589 ““ All the aliove woiks, however, giadually became obsolete 
during the great revival of learning at Banaras proper under the leadership 
of the Bhatta family of Visvamitra gotra (clan) It started until the 
rebuilder of the Vih'anatha temple, Jagad-guru Naiayana Bhatta, ivho was 
born in AD 1513 In the Dhaima-sastra, he was the authoi of three 
standard works, still consulted largely by scholars, vi? Antyesti-paddhati, 
Tnsthall-seiu (on the three shrines), and Piayoga-ialna (on the purificatory 
iites) Two of his sons Ramakrsna and Sankara weie also distinguished 
scholars, but they were eclipsed by the grand pertoimances of their respec¬ 
tive sons Kamalakara and Nilakantha Kamalakara, a voluminous writer 
of twenty two works on various subjects, composed the Nirnnya-sindhu in 

“One pail of Maclanmatna piadipa has been published fiom Bikanei, edited by P V 

Kane 

An excellenl copy of the Samayaloka, dated V S 1621 (Dec 5, A D 1564), i;, piesenecl 
in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta This copy was made in the litetime of Rain DingavatT, very 
soon attei the composition of the book 

Published in the Aniip Oriental Senes, Bikaner, edited by P. L, Vaidya. 
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AD 1612 This work is now recognized as a great authority m both the 
Banaras and Bombay schools of law and is a monument of industiy and 
erudition Krsnabhatta Arde comioosed a gloss on it named the Ratna- 
mala Nilakantha, a less ambitious scholar, concentrated all his energy 
on a single work, the encyclopaedic Bhagavanta-bhaskara, complete in twelve 
Mayukhas (rays), composed at the request of his patron Bhagavanta, who 
was a Bundella chief Some of these Mayukhas are regarded as great 
authorities in Banaras and Bombay Nanda Pandita of the Dharmadhikari 
family of Banaras was also a voluminous writer of at least thirteen works 
His Dattaka-mimamsa was regarded as the standard work on adoption m 
the whole of India, while his extensive commentaiy on the Visnu-SuUa 
called Kesava-vai]ayanti is also a leading authority in Banaras It was 
composed in ad. 1623 at the request of a certain Brahmana chief named 
Ke^ava Nayaka, who migrated to Banaras from South India Vlrasimha 
of Orchha (ad 1605-27) and his protege Mitra Mi4ia are immortalized m 
the Vha-mitrodaya, which was by far the bulkiest and the most compre¬ 
hensive of all digests of those times It has separate parts on vyavahara 
(judicial procedure), pujd (worship), and moksa (liberation), besides all the 
common topics of dharma. Mitra Mi4ra is regarded as an authority not 
only in North India but also in Dravida We close this section with the 
bale mention of Anantadeva’s Smrti-kauslubha, written undei Bazbahadur 
(ad 1638-78) of Almora ; two of its several parts, viz on sarnskuias and 
rd'ja-dliarvia, are accepted as authorities 

SOUTH INDIAN SCHOOLS 

Refeiences to ‘Daksinatya-Nibandhas’ aie found in many books of 
North India As the whole of South India, denoted by the word 
ddksindtya, never formed a single unit, political or cultural, an artificial 
unity due to its geographical situation south of the Vindhyas is imposed 
by the teim, much like the so-called Bombay and Madras schools of Hindu 
lair, upon different cultural institutions, ivhose number must have varied 
almost with the number of monarchies in that region Only a leiv scraps 
of the lost history of these separate schools of law are now available 

Utkala or Orissa was governed in matters of dharma by its own works 
foi a long time Of the several standard works still current heie, the 
Nityacdna-paddhati by Vidyakara Vajapeyin, composed about ad 1425-50, 
is the greatest authority, respectfully cited by Vidyanivasa, Raghunanclana, 


Published m the Cliaivkhainba Sansfciit Series, Banaras 
"'The titles o£ these Mayukhas ate Samskara, Acaia, Kula (oi Samaya), Staddha, Nlti, 
Vyavahma, Dana, Vismga, PiatislhZi, Piaya\citta, Suddiu, and Santt All ot these have been 
published from Banaras, while some have been published from Bombay and other places, 
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and other authors of Bengal The Nityacara-piadipa of Narasimha 
Vajapeyin, the Kala-dipa and the Sraddha-dipa of Divyasimha Mahapatia, 
the Acdra-sdm and other woi'ks of Gadddhara, and the Pidyascitta-manohaia 
of Muiaii Misia arc the ruling authorities m Orissa The celebrated 
Raja Prataparudra (ad 1496-1 >>39) was the author of two famous books, 
Sarawari-uilasaP^ and the Praidpa-marlanda The extant portion of the 
former on oyavahdra is a mine of information, much of which is no longer 
available elsewhere. It is a recognized authority in the so-called Madias 
school of Hindu law The title Va]apeyin along with Agni-cit and Soma- 
yajin proves that Vedic sactifices had not yet disappeared from Orissa. 

For over two centuries (ad 1335-1565) the kingdom of Vijayanagaia 
stood as the great bulwark of Indian culture against foreign aggicssion, 
and the name of Madhavacarya, the ascetic minister of its earlier kings, 
shines forth as by far the greatest scholar of southern India in the mediaeval 
Age Two of his works on Dhaima-sastra have been regarded as great 
classics throughout India, viz extensive bhUsya (commentaiy) on the 
Patdsara Samlidd, popularly called the Patdsara-Mdclliaviya''^ and the 
Kdla-]wnaya, called the Kdla-Mddhava The lattei was written soon after 
Saka 1281 (ad 1359), the last of several exact dates recoided in the book, 
and WLthin a decade or two it was commented upon by Ramacandiacarya, 
the celebrated author of the grammar Ptakvyd-kaumiidl, in the Kala- 
nirnnya-dlpilid , Ramacandra’s son Nrsimha, again, wrote a sub-commentary 
(vwatana) on the Dipikd m the year Saka 1331 (ad 1409) Madhava was 
cited both by Sulaparii and Raghunandana He is a recognized authority 
111 the so-called Madias school of Hindu law 

Next only to Madhava, Hemadri was the biightest star in South India. 
He composed, among many works on different subjects, the Catinvarga- 
cinldmani, intended to be complete m five parts— vrata (vows), ddna 
(chanty), fittha (pilgrimage), tnolisa (liberation), md pansesa (the rest) He 
was then the minister in charge of the state lecords of Mahadeva (ad 1261- 
1270), the Yadava ruler of Dcvagiri The Yadavas seem to have come 
forwaid as the saviours of Indian culture when Muslim armies 'were 
attacking the northern provinces An idea of the extent of the great book 
IS gathered from the fact that the printed portion of roughly half of it 
covers about six thousand pages Hemadri was a profound scholar of the 
Mimamsa, and its maxims are employed by him at every step of his argu¬ 
ments Parts of the book, especially those on v)ata and ddna, soon became 

Pubkiilied from Mysoic, cdiied by R Saraasastiy 

Paiasaia’s Dhaima Samlnla with the comm of Sayana-Madhavacalya, cd by V S 
Islampuitai BSS, 3 vols Bombay, 1893-1919 

Ed by Bharatachandia Snomani BI, Calcutta, 1873-1911 
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stanclaid works both in the South and the North. He was cited by 
Madhava and Madanapala. 

Over two centuries after Hcmadri, when the kingdom of Devagiri 
passed to the Muslim ruleis, one Dalapati, sometimes called a Maharaja- 
dhiraja, was the minister and keeper of impeiial records, like Hemadri, of 
a Muslim ovciioid named Nijamsaha, probably identical with Ahmad 
Nuam Shah (ad. 1490-1508). He composed an encyclopaedic work named 
the Nrsimha-pmsMa in twelve parts, including one on vyavahara , it was, 
thciefore, more comprehensive than Hemadii’s book It is a notable 
instance of the tolerance of a poweiful Muslim ruler in allowing his 
minister to write a Hindu code with his name subscribed 

The rest of the South Indian works—and their number is quite large— 
cannot unfortunately he referred to exact localities and particular patrons 
Among them, Devanna Bhatta’s Smrli-candrikap^ an extensive digest very 
frequently cited by Hemadri, is regarded as a great authority, next only to 
the Mitaksam, in civil law in the Madras'State As he has named Apararka, 
his date is fixed at about ad 1200 The Sm\tyartha-sdra of Sridhara®® is 
another famous book, which must have been composed about ad 1150, 
as It was already cited by Devanna Bhatta Nrsimhacarya, the celebrated 
author of the Kala-nt)naya-dJpika-vtvarana (ad 1409), wrote another 
authoritative book Ptayoga-pa) ijata in five parts—that on the samskdras has 
been published We close with the mention of the Vyavahara-nirnaya of 
Varadaiaja, mentioned in the Sarasuatl-vildsa as a ‘recent’ author, who 
probably pieceded Madhavacarya 

UNDER BRITISH RULE 

Early m the British period, there were laudable attempts on the part of 
the foreign ruleis to codify the civil laws of the Hindus in select matters We 
mention here two interesting compilations which ivere used in the courts 
for a long time to decide cases of Hindu law Eleven eminent scholars ‘from 
all parts of the kingdom’ readily responded to an invitation from Warren 
Hastings and came over to Fort William, Calcutta, where with the help of 
authentic books they compiled a code in Sanskrit called the Vwdddrnava- 
setu, in Febiuary, ad 1775 The greatest and the oldest among them was 
Ramagopala Nyayalankara, who came from Navadvipa, the greatest centre 
of learning in that region. For a long time he was the leading Smarta of 
Bengal, and his position as such was m no way inferior to the chief judge 

“ Ed by J R Ghorpare Bombay, 1918 

““ Ed by R S Vaidya ASS. Poona, 1912 
Published fiom Bombay (1916) 

Published by die Adyai Libiaiy (1941), edited by K V Rangaswami Aiyangar 
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of the Supreme Court He died about ad. 1791 at the great age of 100 
years, and his wife became a sati ““ The code was first translated in Persian 
and therefrom into English Jones found out that the original was succinct 
in the law of contracts, and the translation had no authority So at his 
suggestion a more ample repertory of the Hindu laws of contiacts and 
inheritances was undertaken and entrusted to Jagannatha Tarkapailcanana 
of Tiiveni, who finished the original, named the VivMa-bhangarnava, in a d 
1792 tvith the assistance of his own six pupils. Jagannatha was the most 
learned and the most long-lived scholai of Bengal and died in ad 1807 
at the age of 114 Colebrooke tianslated the huge book in ad. 1798 in four 
large volumes, and this English veision guided the courts for a long time, 
though the original remains unpublished 

CONCLUSION 

The contents of the Nibandhas fall under three main heads, corres¬ 
ponding to the three chapters of the Yajiiavalkya Samhita, viz acma, vyaua- 
hdra, and prdya^citta The supreme end of all the three streams of regula¬ 
tions elaborated therein is an all-iound perfection of the individual in his 
religious, civil, and moral relations The ramifications of each branch are 
almost as numerous as the circumstances of human life. After the establish¬ 
ment of Muslim rule in many parts of the country, theie ivas a great check 
on the development of the vyauahdta part of the Indian digests, as many 
of the provisions of the civil and criminal laws elaborated therein became 
inoperative in the country at large, and were observed only in a few pockets 
of Flindu monarchies that raised their heads from time to time This is 
1 effected in the remarkable fact that hardly a dozen pre-Biitish -works on 
vivdda (civil law) have survived, and tlie number of extant iwrks on vyava- 
hdta (judicial procedure) is comparatively very small 

The establishment of a foreign power of a different lace and faith in 
India acted, however, as a special inducement to the Hindus to zealously 
guard their clharma from dissolution For tlie fact remains that the non- 
civil part of the literature developed during this peiiod to a pitch almost 
unparalleled in literary history, and the number of works so far discovered 
IS already legion The sacred trust of the king as the ultimate dispenser 
of justice now reposed in the social institutions that flourished eveiyivhere 
in spite of the foreign domination The literature forms, therefore, the 
most important material for the social and religious history of India in the 
Muslim period The fundamental identity of ideology running through 

N B Halhead, A Code of Gento Laws (London, 1776), Piehmmaiy Discourse, p S, 
and Preface, p 6 , W Waid, Account of the Wiitmgs, Religion and Manneis of the Hindoos 
(Seiampoie, 1811), II , p 560 
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the whole liteiature constituted its real strength ; the idea of the whole man, 
wheie the mere citizen was never divorced from his religious and spiritual 
entity, powerfully appealed to the public at large till the British times. 
Laksmidhara, Hemadri, and Mura Misra significantly included a part on sal¬ 
vation in their codes of law. Upon the bed-iock of this unity of purpose flour¬ 
ished the netwoik of the vaiious schools and sub-schools of law, creating a 
great solidaiity and cohesion among the vaiious classes of society, which 
enabled it to hold its own against heavy odds Their rivalry related to differ¬ 
ences in intricate minor details and theoietical views only, with evei incieas- 
ing intellectual appeals In practice, a sinner in Cochin, for instance, would 
be prescribed the same course of penance as one in Assam Every civilized 
society is initially confronted with the danger ol the brute in man over- 
jDOwering his divinity The rigours of civil and leligious laws prescribed 
by the Nibandhas were able to dispel this danger completely and moie 
successfully, we should say, than modern codes of law In the language ol 
Laksmidhara, as he wiote at the commencement of the clana and myata-kdla 
chapters of his digest, the Iron Age (kali) was completely kept under check 
by the prescribed performances Under a bigoted foreign domination, 
kali again attempted to scare away dha^ma, and if the magnitude of the 
great danger is calculated, the success achieved by the liteiature under 
review can by no means be regarded as small I’his success excites our 
admiration all the more when it is considered that the literature greiv up 
under the most distressing conditions , there was no stale sanction to support 
it, noi any sympathies for the ideals fiom the alien rulers There is a 
tendency among recent scholars to ciiticize the authors of the Nibandhas 
adveisely for raising subtle arguments and revolving within narrow grooves 
It is, however, geneially forgotten that the Nibandhas were designed not 
only for the purpose of regulating society, but also for constituting a 
sepal ate bianch of literature for studies in the advanced academies, where 
inincacy of arguments is not ceitamly legaided as a fault Srlknsna of 
the Bengal school catered tor society by composing the admirable and 
handy monograph on inheritance called the Ddya-kiama-samgraha, and at 
the same time delighted the academicians by his extieraely intricate com¬ 
mentary of the Ddya-hhdga Moreover, the role of the academics as an 
iinpoitant factoi in society should not be undeiestimated 
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PENANCES AND VOWS 


O NE o£ the three mam pillars upon which the supeistructure of dhanna 
(duty) rests is designated as piayasatta (penance), a highly technical 
term coined by the Indian sages and universally adopted eveiyvdieie in 
India fiom the earliest times The highest pcifection of man cannot be 
attained unless his religious and civil conduct (dcdta and vyavahata) is 
lefined by a piopcr icgulation of his moial and spiritual iclations The 
Indian sages started with this fundamental concept, and its realization led 
to the foimulation fiom veiy ancient times of an elaboiate scheme of 
penances and vows, tvhicb sought to eliminate all sms and evils fiom 
society 


IITERATURE ON PENANCE 

Any student will be struck by the vastness, antiquity, and lemarkable 
continuity of Sanskrit liteiaturc on penance, which foims an integial part 
of the Dharma-sastra It is dealt with by all the extant Dharma-Sutias, 
notably those of Gautama,^ Baudhdyana,- Apa’itainba,’' Vasittha,' and Vunu,'' 
as well as by most of the comprehensive Samhitas and Nibandhas Theie 
aie, besides, a large number of independent treatises on penance, about a 
hundred of which have been listed by Kane “ Of the Nibandhas, the 
Pidyaiatta-piakarana of Bhavadeva Bhatta’ is the earliest and piobably the 
best book on the subject now available m print, and foims, together with 
the standard works of Sulapani and Raghunandana, the thiec ruling 
authorities on the subject m the Bengal school One of the last works on 
the subject is the Pidyaicitta-vyava'itha-samgralia of Kasinatha Tarkalankaia, 
ivho lived in Calcutta and died m A D 1857 , it was published m the life¬ 
time of the authoi in Saka 1774 (ad 1852) Kasinatha was a distinguished 
pupil of the famous Jagannatha Taikapaiicanana and a leading Smaila of 
his lime From Gautama, who is supposed to be the eailiest among the 
wiiteis of the surviving Dharma-Shtras, to Kasinatha there is almost an 
unbroken period of nearly 2,500 years, during -which time the moral 
foundations of the Aryan culture stood like a lock against waves of hostile 
forces The innumerable ivnteis and exponents of the literatuic on 
penance played an important pait in this great an ay But while Gautama 

' Chs 19-27 = 11 “ Pmha I 

■■ riis XX-XXV = Chs 3S S') “ H Dl, , I pp 591 4, 

' Rajshahi Ed , 1927 
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was hailed as a gi'eat sage in his time, Kasinatha had to face an aggressive 
modernism in the metiopolis of British India, 

PENANCE IN THE VEDAS 

There are many Vcdic texts where expiation of sms by means of 
penances is refened to One inteiesting case is cited here Mann® states 
that a penance may be performed even for an intentional act of sin on the 
strength of the Vedic texts. According to Medhatithi, 'the legend of 
Upahavya’ (Upahavya-Brahmana) should be cited here as an illustration 
Indra, the chief of the gods, threw some (heietic) ascetics unto wild dogs ” 
It was obviously an intentional act, technically constituting a brahrna-hatya 
(murder of a Biahmana, the highest of sms), for which a censure confronted 
him Indra ran to Praiapati, who prescribed as a penance a single-day 
Vedic rite thenceforth called upahavya The whole text as cited and 
explained by ICtilluka is found in the Tandya-maha-h‘>ahmanap° where 
Indra is stated to have expiated the same sin by other similar means ” 
Visvaiupa in his commentary’^ based his arguments on the same Vedic 
text, more fully cited The most striking feature of the story is the fact 
that Indra went through all the essentials of a penance as performed in 
India even today for the commitment of a sin—repentance through jDublic 
censure (oi the bidding of conscience, the word asHla may after all mean 
aiarird), appioachmg the proper authority for the prescription of a penance, 
and Its actual performance It only proves that a convention had already 
grown about the practice of penances in the age of the Brahmanas 

DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF PENANCES 
According to Medhatithi’^ the word prdyasatta denotes in a tiaditional 
sense (yudhi) a particular kind of ‘causal’ {naimittika) act Bhavadeva, 
however, quotes a verse, ascribed to Angiras by Sulapani and others, which 
derives the word as a compound of prayas meaning austerity and citia 
meaning lesolution Raghunandana defines it on the basis of a text of 
Harita, cited and explained by him, that a penance is an act enjoined in 
a sacied precept as the means of only removing sms The occasion foi 
penances is the widest possible range of offences, for, according to the tvell- 
known texts of Manu” and Yajhavalkya,’® supported by older authorities, 

“ XI 45 ” Tmtt Sam , VI 2 7 5 

XVIII 1 9 , Chowkhamba EtI , II p 305 
"VIII 1 4, XIII 4 17, XIV 11 29, XIX 4 7 
On Fa; , III 212, Tiivandrum Ed , II p 81 
" On Manu, XI 44 

Pjayascittn-tattva, p 5 This definition has been siib|ecled lo intncale analysis, eg 
by the famous commentatoi Gosvamin Bhattacaiya, lo the delight of the academicians, 
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a man who omits a prescribed act^ or perfoims a blamable one, or cleaves 
to sensual enjoyments, must perform a penance According to the mter- 
pietation of Medhatithi and Visvaiupa, it extends to all the four castes i.e. 
in the language of Govindaraja, to every man The law of penances is 
mainly founded on the correct interpretation of these basic texts. 
Medhatithi clearly states that the leal incentive to the peifoimance of an 
act—and in the above text of Manu the reference is to all obligatory acts 
whose omission is an ‘offence’ [pratyavayd )—is traceable m the arthavada 
(exegesis) portion of the Vedas; for, the fear complex stirred up therein 
IS, as stated in a cited text, an infinitely moie powerful force than the 
injunctions 

In this connection a peitinent question arises that has been a matter 
of gieat controversy among the Indian philosophers and -writers on the 
Dharma-sastia whether an act of penance can remove the effects of an 
act of sin One opinion is, as stated pointedly by Gautama,^’' the earliest 
among the authors of the Dhaima-Sutras now extant, that penances should 
not be done, ‘because the deed docs not perish’ After Gautama onwaids 
all the writers on dharma agree that penances do lemove the eSects of 
sinful acts Medhatithi refuted an opinion^® that acts cannot perish 
without giving effects -which must be tasted, but the non-peifoimance of 
penances in each case creates an extia sin This compromise is unaccept¬ 
able to the Smartas ^ulapani, for instance, restiicts the above rule beyond 
the pale of penances The efficacy of penances is also accepted m the 
Ptnanas, where sectarian views are promulgated on that basis The Visnu 
Purana,^'^ for instance, regards the recollection of the name of Han as the 
best penance for all repentant sinners, and according to the commentator 
Sridhara Svamin, other penances are nevertheless useful for those who do 
not believe in the name of Han 

The institution of penances, moieover, is based on certain notions and 
beliefs -which are confirmed articles of faith in the Aryan culture The 
mythological conception of heaven and hell is one such fundamental 
thing, which is ingrained in the whole Indian literature from the Vedic 
period 


penances and hells 

The relation between penances and hells is clearly stated in the Yajna- 
valkya Samhitd ^^—men addicted to sins without repentance and without 


XIX 4-5 Cited under Manu, XI 46 
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peifoinung penances go to hells. According to Visvaiiipa/^ tins applies 
only to intentional sinneis and not to those who commit sms uninten¬ 
tionally Tiv'enty-one hells are enumerated here by Yajnavalkya,-^ which 
faiily agree with the list gii'en by Mann The various Puranas also agiee 
that the hells aie loi those who do not peiform penances for sinful acts ' 
The number and description of these zones, however, vaiy m the different 
Puianas considerably It should he mentioned here that both MamP^ 
and Yajnavalkya-® include ncistikya (heresy) among minoi sins (upapatahas), 
and the teini primal ily means, according to Medhatithi and otheis, disbelief 
in the existence of the ‘othei world’ (of heavens and hells) The mention 
of hells m the very first line of the section on penances in Ydpmvalkya points 
to the msepaiable connection between the two, \dnch is further proved by 
the fact that foi the woids ‘man must perform a penance’ m the basic text 
of Mann-'’ cited above, Yajnavalkya substitutes the words ‘man courts a 
hell’ in the coiiespondmg passage Visvarupa curiously mteipiets the 
phiase ‘addiction to sensual enjoyments’ both m Manu and Ydpiavalkya as 
equivalent to ‘non-peiformance of penances’ 

KARMA VIPAKA 

Anothei fundamental article of faith established in the Dhaima-.<ristia 
liteiature is the theoiy of karma-vtpdka or the ripening of antenatal acts 
This is essentially based on the connected theory of the transmigration of 
souls, and accoiding to it all diseases of the human body are the result of 
sinful acts committed m previous lives In some cases, according to Manu,'^ 
they aie the result of misdeeds committed in the present life as well Manti” 
and Yajnavalkya’* cite a few interesting instances of the working of the 
theory e g a stealer of food (in a former life) suffers from dysjDejosia (in the 
jDiesent life) These are in consequence of a remnant of former misdeeds, 
subsisting after the inescapable hell-hfe fated to the unrepentant Another 
consequence of such misdeeds is a lebirth among the lower animals, and 
Ya]havalkya““ has sjiecihed them by way of example for the mortal smneis 
Penances jiresciibed foi the repentant are considered to have the joower 
of removing all the three successive hoirors of hells, animal lives, and 
human afflictions 

;’III 222 4 =‘IV SR-90 =’Cf J isim Puitiun, 11 fi ‘i2 

Kane. H Dh , I p 165 The Padma Puidna gives a lisl of one liuutlicd and lotty hells 
XI 67 =» III 2S6 =» XI 4_4 
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The theory so briefly sketched by Manu, Yajnavalkya, and other 
ancient sages was later on elaborated into a legular scheme, and an 
important section of the Dhaima-sastra named kar ma-vipaka giew up on 
the subject The well-known manual ascribed to the ancient sage Satatapa 
and long available in print is a compaiativcly late work—the leading of the 
Hanvamsa?’’ is a penance prescribed in it Many famous authois composed 
separate books on the subject We mention only the Mahainava in forty 
chapters, a sister work of the famous Madana-pa'iijata It appears that no 
specific penances for antenatal misdeeds inferred from the present bodily 
ailments weie known to Medhatithi,“'‘ who applies the rule of Gautama 
in the matter—‘the hcchia and atikrcchia and the lunar penance’ for all 
unspecihed sms, though he also cites a text of Vasistha, lecommendmg a 
partial observance of the penance suitable for each supposed oiiginal sin 
At present, however, almost eVeiy disease is taken by the above theoiy to 
be caused by a particular sin of the previous birth, and an appropriate 
penance is presciibed and duly performed befoie death by a good numbei 
of the believing public. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SINS 

All ancient sages from Gautama downwards have divided sins into two 
broad classes, viz. mahdpdtakas (moital sins) and upapdlakas (minoi sins) 
Theie is practically no difference of opinion in the enumeiation of the 
formei , they are^ killing a Biahmana, drinking wine, stealing, and adulteiy 
with a gmu’i wife They unmistakably point to the four cornei-stones of 
Aryan criminology, and their bracketing togethei lends colour in a peculiai 
manner to the Indian standard of morality The murdei of a Brahmana 
as the greatest of all crimes is aheady an admitted fact in Vedic times. One 
such Vedic text is cited by Visvarupa Association with the four above 
mortal sinners is regarded as the fifth great sin, after which both Mantd^ 
and Yajhavalkya'*^ enumerate a number of sms which are equal to the four 
gicat sms Falsely accusing one’s teachei, for instance, is regarded as ‘equal’ 
to brahtnahafyd (killing a Brahmana) A long list of the minor sins 
(upapdtakas) follows in Manu'^^ and Yajnavalkya These lists differ con¬ 
siderably m the diflerent texts and are not, as pointed out by Visvarupa,*’’ 
exhaustive in any way Cow-killing tops the list of the minor sins 

Bhavadeva arranges all sms in a moie scientific way under five cate¬ 
gories, VIZ murder, taking forbidden food, theft, adultery, and association 

II 30 Kane, H Dh , I 382 f On Manu, XI 47 
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witli the Xvicked. They are dealt with in five successive chapters of his 
Prayaiaita-prakamna,'^^ which ends with a small chapter, the sixth and last 
on the nature of the ‘hard’ penances The book opens with a bnlhant 
dialectic on the term ‘murder’ according to his analysis, a murderer is of 
seven kinds, or of fourteen with intention as an additional factor 

Sulapani in the Dlpakabka^^ and the Prdyaicitta-viveka adopts a bettei 
and more detailed classification on the authority of Visnu Dhaima-Sutra and 
Samvarta The deadliest sms called atipdtakas arc adultery with one’s 
mother, daughter, and daughter-in-law. If intentional, no sort of penance, 
not even suicide, can expiate them Next come the well-known mahd- 
pdtakas, while their equals are placed in a separate class, next in order, 
named anupdtakas A miscellaneous class is added at the end. The Sabda- 
kalpadruma (under the word prdyascUla) adopts a nine-fold classification, 
adding four minor classes after the longest list of upapdtakas. 

PENANCES AND OTHER MEANS OF EXPIATION 
There is wide divergence among the sages m the matter of formulating 
the exact means of expiation of the vaiious sms The great task before the 
authois of the Nibandhas is to reconcile the ancient texts and evolve out of 
them a uniform laiv of penances Vi^varupa’s commentary on the section 
of pidyascitta in Ydjnavalkya, ivhich can well pass for a separate book, 15 
the first attempt to bring the conflicting views on the subject to a harmony 
The ever expanding literature on the subject that grew up subsequently 
succeeded in evolving a regular code of penances applicable in all parts 
of India The word pidyascitla in a wide sense covers all the vaiious 
means of expiation, only a few typical specimens of which are touched 
bcloiv 

1 In the eailier Vedic period, ‘Vedic rites and recitals’ weie largely 
prescribed and performed as penance Gautama in his Dharvm-Sutra'^'' 
mentions twenty-one purificatory texts which include nine idmans In the 
typical section on Biahmana-killing, Manu'*'^ prescribes among numeious 
alternatives the horse sacrifice and six (or four, according to Medhatithi) 
other Vedic iites as well as thiice reciting a whole Veda But these 
privileges of kings and otheis of higher caste weie never open to the lower 
classes, and they fell arvay m the course of time Bhavadeva altogether 
omits them, and under coiv-killing makes the interesting remark that the 
conflicting vieivs of ancient sages about the penances of cow-kilhng evidently 

“ Rajshahi Ed , 1927, pp 127-32 " Ibid , pp 1-8 

On Yaj , III 259 , Tiivanduim Ed , II, p 99 
“Ghs. 34-42 ‘“NIX 12 75 
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lefer to various holy sacrificial milch-cows These sacrifices were not m 
vogue in his time ” 

2 The hardest penance prescribed and largely practised in ancient 
and mediaeval India was ‘suicide’ in various spectacular manners Accord¬ 
ing to Visnu,“‘ followed among others by SCilapam, all guilty of atipatakas 
(incest with nrotheiy daughter and daughter-in-law) should enter a burning 
fire, and no other penance exists for them According to Manu,'^® a Brah- 
mana-killer should willingly become the taiget of archers or throui himselr 
thnce headlong into a blazing fire Yajnavalkya®® presciibes the alternative 
that he should offer the vital parts of his body as oblations into the fire with 
appropriate incantations—till he is dead, accoiding to Bhavadeva Visva- 
rupa,°® however, comments that it is not a death-penance Various other 
death-penances are prescribed for the remaining three mahdpatakas Then 
scope and function have been regularized by Bhavadeva, Sulapam, and 
other authors 

3 ITe hardest penance, next to suicide, is the ‘twelve years’ vow’ 
pi escribed by Manu®° and Yajnavalkya" for Biahmana-killers. This 
requires the (unintentional) homicide to dwell m a hut m the forest, sub¬ 
sisting on alms and making the dead man’s skull Ins badge Bhavadeva'® 
makes here an important statement that an age-old irreproachable conven¬ 
tion had grorvn in his time to equate this very hard twelve years’ forest-life 
of exacting duties to an easier one of domestic penance named pidjdpatya 
to continue for the same length of time It is, moreover, converted to a 
life-long penance'® when the victims are the parents and other near rela¬ 
tives Many lesser penances are calculated on the basis of this twelve years’ 
vow. 

4 The penances proper that pass by the well-known term kicchra 
(hard) are described already in the Sdmavidhdna Brdhmaria,^^ from which 
Gautama” and all lator sages and authors have borrowed and amplified. 
These are mainly the smtapana (subsisting on the five products of cows 
for a day follorved by a day’s fast), the five-day parna-ki cchra (drinking 
only water boiled with five kinds of leaves), the four-day tapta-krcchra with 

PiayaicUla-ptakaiana (Raibliatii, 1927), p 33 'Idantin tu tatha-vidha-gavabhavena 
vyavahdidnangatvan na l>ratyeham mmya vyavitsthaya vydkhydtdmW This is a deai proot 
that the Vedic lehgion was veiy mueh in decay in Bengal about a d 1100, when Bhavadeva 
flourislied, though lie ivas hiin'icll a piofound scholar of the Mhnamsa It appears that die 
theoietical and dialectical poiLion ot the syUern «till delighted the scholars of Bengal 
“ XXXIV 1-2 XI 74. “ III 247 

Ptayascitta-piakaiana, p 8 " Tnvandium Ed , II pp 99-100 

The mtiicate subject of suicide, which is geneially condemned in flie Dhaima sastia, 
though lecoinmendcd .is a penance, is ably titated by Kane {H Dh , II p 924-8) Suicide 
was laigely piactised in India, and there are histoucal cxaniples rccouled in loyal inscriptions 
XI 73 III 243 Piayaicitla-piahaiana, p 11 

““ Ibid , p 13 “'12 ““ XXVI 
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hot water, milk, clarified butter and air; the twelve-day pra^apatya (a 
combination of three morning meals, thiee evening meals, three unasked 
foi meals, and three fasts successively); the twelve-day paraka fast, and the 
lunar penance canchayana with food regulated by the phases of the moon 
Their observance in many moie intricate forms has not yet completely 
vanished from the austere section of the Aryans 

5 Among other means of expiation 'the gift of cows’ is prominently 
mentioned by sages like Apastamba,®" Manu,®^ and Yapiavalkya In one 
case Mamd'’ presciibes a krcchra, which normally means the pidjapatya, 
when one is unable to make the proper gift. This suggests an equation 
of a twelve days’ vow with the gift of a single milch cow, as actually stated 
in a text of Markandeya cited by Bhavadeva Accordingly, all the hard 
penances have long been converted by a convenient convention to such 
gifts, for the benefit of the rich who are unable to observe the former A 
twelve years' vow, for instance, is equal to a gift of three hundred and sixty 
mdch cows By one more subsequent convention, elaborately worked out 
by Siilapani, the latter again is conveitible to its money value, the tiadi- 
tional price of a cow accepted foi calculation being only three copper coins 
Such gifts of money as penance are still largely practised in India 

All penances are practised subject to certain common rules They are 
doubled when the sins are committed intentionally, and are reduced to 
half for minor, old, invalid, and women sinneis They are performed 
openly when the sms are knoivn to the public, but secretly otherwise. 
These secret penances, somewhat different from the public ones, are 
specially noted by Bhavadeva and other authors on the basis of ancient 
texts ” The two well-known classes of virtues yama and niyama (self- 
control) are enumerated by Yajhavalkya under penance On the other 
hand, the mam aim of a penance is the purification of the soul (atmasuddhi) 
This moral and spiritual appeal runs thiough the whole literature on 
penance, imparting an elevating character to it 

Those who do not perform penances out of heresy are in the first 
instance dealt with by the people of their respective communities, who 
must ostracize them in the Indian style ” For, the effect of a penance is 
the fitness for social fellowship {samvyava-hdryatd) Secondly, they come 
undei the piovisions of the danda (criminal law) and are inflicted as 
corporal punishment and finesIf, however, they perform the due 
penances fines alone are to be imposed on them.’^’^ 

" I 9 24 1 " XI 128, 130 1, etc “» HI 266-7 

“"XI 140 PiayasctUa-prahmana, p 11 Ibid 

” Manu, XI 249 66 , Fa; . Ill 302-14 , etc 
” Manu, XI 228 43 ■* III 313 4 
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The laTV o£ penances is to be admimsLeied by an assembly (pansad) 
consisting o£ three membeis learned in the Vedas, according to Manu,^“ 
though by a text ol Yania (cited by Raghunanclana m the Pidyakitta-tattva) 
one or two members also would suffice They must be well lead in the 
Mimamsa and Dharma-saslra Such a competent peison must not lefuse 
to state the proper penance to a penitent, who again must appioach him 
with due respect and ceremoniously ask him for a ruling m the open 
assembly Auspicious moments are observed for the purpose The 
Biahmana administering the law should be piopeily lemuneiated 
Foimcrly, it was the gift of a milch cow and a bull or garments At 
present a wiitten ruling duly signed is obtained by a penitent with some 
money, and in matters of controversy, healthy disputes aiise among 
scliolais over it 

The law of penances, we conclude, comes undci and foims only a 
pait of the great law of castes and orders tiiiiveisally established among the 
Aryans in India from very ancient times This explains why Gautama 
in his Dhay ma-Sui'ia commences the chapter on penances with the head-line 
‘Laws ol castes and orders’/" To shut our eyes undei the blinding forces 
of modernism against the achievements of these ancient institutions sub 
sisting through the millenniums, is in a sense denying the first lesson of 
Indian history that she possesses an undying culture and a glorious past. 

”XI 86 

VainaiTaniadhaima, XIX 1 
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HINDU SACRAMENTS (SAMSKARAS) 

H induism as an organized religion provides a comprehensive scheme 
lor ihe enlightenment, elevation, and purification of man Broadly 
speaking, the whole integrated scheme of Hindu thought and practice is 
divided into (1) ]nana-kanda, (2) updsand-kancla, and (3) karma-kanda 
The term kdnda here signifies a blanch or department, and jndna, updsand, 
and karma denote respectively knowledge, meditation, and action as taught 
by the sciiptuies. But the word karma, when used in the general sense, 
covers all the activities of a person, including the practice of universal 
ethical vntues, general and particular social duties, and symbolic and 
mystic rituals The last-mentioned item, again, has a very wide scope, as 
It includes all sorts of religious or socio-religious ceremonies The sacia- 
ments form an important section of the kaima-kdnda, because they are 
believed to reform and sanctify the person for whom-they aie performed, 
marking various occasions of his life from conception m the mother’s womb 
to the cremation of the body at death, they have influence even beyond 
death, as they determine the couise of the soul Besides the obvious 
material and cultural value of the sacraments, the Mimamsakas developed 
a theory about the potency of saciamental rituals, assuming a category 
known as apiirva or adista, which lelates the visible ritualistic act to the 
result aimed at by it, namely, the sanctification of the recipient Karma 
flawlessly performed purifies the mind, and when it is in the form of a 
sacrament, it brings about the complete sanctification of the personality 

MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM SAmSKaRA 
The nearest English word by which the term samskara may be translated 
is sacrament The common word ceremony does not give the full and 
precise meaning; for samskara does not mean merely ‘an outward rite or 
observance which is religious or held sacred’ It has been defined as ‘a 
peculiar excellence accruing from the perfoimance of the rites ordained 
(by the Sastras)—an excellence residing either in the soul or in the body’ ’■ 
The word sacrament is defined in The Concise Oxford Dictionaiy thus: 
'Religious ceiemony or act regarded as outward and visible sign of inward 
or spiritual grace’; and this is applicable to samskara also. 

The Sanskrit word samskaia is derived from the root kr with the prefix 
mm and suffix ghah added, and is used in different senses The various 

^ Atma sautanyaiata-ntaho vihita-hiiy« janyah atisaya-vikmh samskarali 
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systems of philosophy employ it to signity diffeient meanings' an attribute 
of sacrificial objects arising from sprinkling and the like (Mhnamsakas); 
a false attribution of physical action to the soul (Advaita Vedantins) , self- 
icproductive quality oi faculty of iinpiession (Naiyayikas) , and so foith 
In classical Sanskrit hteratuie, samshdra has the sense of education, cultiva¬ 
tion, training refinement, perfection, and grammatical purity polishing,' 
embellishment, decoration, and ornamentimpiession, form, mould, opera¬ 
tion, and influence conative tendency which gives rise to recollected 
knorvledge a purificatoiy rite, a sacied rite or ceremony, consecration, 
sanctification, and hallowing effect of past woik, mciit of action etc 
Thus It may be seen that the Hindu saciaments aimed at not only the 
formal purification of the body but also at sanctifying, impressing, refining, 
and perfecting the entire individuality of the recipient, producing a special 
merit m him 


THE SCOPE AND NUMBER OF THE SAmSKARAS 
The first systematic attempt at describing the satiiskmas is found m 
the Grhya-Sutras But they do not use the term saihskdra m its proper 
and peculiar sense, as they adopt its Mimamsa meaning and include the 
Mimshdra proper in the list of the domestic sacrifices In these sub as theie 
seems to be no clcai distinction drawn betrveen sacrifices in general and 
the samskdiai pciformed to sanctify the body and peifect the personality. 
It is in the Vaikhdnasa-smdi ta-Sutras^'’ that a cleai distinction between the 
samskdras relating to the body {astdda^a samshdrdh ^drlrdh) and sacrifices 
in general is met The twenty-two sacrifices separately mentioned are 
also included theie in the list of the bodily samskdtas, but which aie really 
speaking daily and occasional sacrifices 

The Grhya-Sutras“ generally deal with the bodily samskdras beginning 
with vivdha (marriage) and ending in samdvartana (graduation) The 
majority of them omit antyesti (funeral), peihaps because of impurity and 
mauspiciousness attached to the dead body , the Grhya-Sutras of Paiaskara, 
Asv'cilayana, and Baudhayana have sections dealing with it The number 
of samskdras in the Grhya-Suttas fluctuate between twelve and eighteen 

" Nisarga samskaia-vmlta tly asau ni[)ena cakte yuvanija Sabda bhak—Raghuvamia 
V 3 35. _ 

^ Sainskainvatyeva giui manlsi, taya sa putafea vibhilsttaica — Kiimaiasamhhava, I 28 
■* Pi ayuha-sauiskaia tvddhhaiii babhau ■ — Raghuvaviki, III 18 
“ Svabhava-siindaiam vaitu na samskdiam apeksalc — Abhijiidna-iakuntala, VII 23 
' Yim nave bhdjane lagnah samskaro nanyathd bhavet — Hitopadcia, I 8 
'' Saniskdia-janyam jiidnam smitih — Taika-sanigialia 
^ Kaiyah iania sam'ikdiah pdvanah pietya ccha ca — Manu, II 
” Pholnnumcyah piTnambhdh mmskardh pniktana iva — RaghuvamSa, I 20 

10 I ] 

Aivnlayana Gi S , I 3 1 , Pdrashaia Gi S , I 1 2 , Gobhila Gr S , Khadira Gr S , 
12 1, Baudhayana Gi S , I 1 1 
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In course of time sixteen became the classical number comprising the 
following (1) gmbhadhana (conception), (2) pumsavana (engendering a 
male issue), (3) simantonnayana (parting the haii), (4) jatakarman (natal 
rites), (5) namaka) ana (naming), (6) mskraniana (first outing), (7) annapi^ana 
(first feeding with boiled rice), (8) cudakarana (tonsure), (9) karna-uedha 
(piercing the ear lobes), (10) vidyarambha or aksardrambha (learning the 
alphabet), (11) upanayana (holy thread ceremony), (12) veddiambha (fust 
study of the Vedas), (13) kesdnta (cutting the hair), (14) samdvaitana 
(giaduation), (15) vtudha (mariiage), and (16) antyesti (funeral) Of these 
Items (10), (12), and (13) are later in origin. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE SAmSKARAS 

The samskdfas are first of all based on the simple unquestioned faith 
of the unsophisticated mind, and so they have a popular import The 
Hindus of early tunes believed that they were surrounded by superhuman 
influences, good or evil , and they sought to remove the evil influences by 
the various means they devised for the purpose, and they invoked the 
beneficial ones for affording them timely help Among the means adopted 
for the removal of evil influences, the first was propitiation When the 
unfavourable power was propitiated, it turned away without injuring the 
person purified by the samskdra The second means was deception 
The evil influences weic diverted either by hiding the person exposed ro 
them or by offering his substitute The third means was to resort to threat 
and direct attack—^when _ the above two methods failed—either by the 
person himself or by any one officiating or administering authority” The 
gods weie also invoked to prevent the evil influences reaching the recipient 
of the samskdra Water, fire, noise, a staff, or other materials were also 
employed for driving away the troublesome influences 

Just as hostile influences were shunned by people, favourable influences 
were attiacted and invited for their benefit It was believed that every 
period of a man’s life was presided over by a deity, and therefore, when¬ 
ever occasion arose, that deity was invoked to confer boons and blessings 
on the pel son concerned Men help themselves also Suggestions and 
references to analogous phenomena played a great part in attracting favour¬ 
able influences Touching, breathing, feeding, anointment, dramatic 
utterances, etc w'ere frequently used for this purpose 

In the next place, samshdras have a cultural purpose governing the 
evolution of the society, because they comprehend sacrifices and rites that 

Talamisla nmm kumaianX muiica — Pdiaskma Gr S, 1 16 20 
Anugujjtani etam sakeiam gomaya-ptndam etc — Pdiaskaia G) S , II 
Apastamba Gr S , 1 15 
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have for their aim domestic felicity resulting from the gam of cattle, 
progeny, long life, wealth, prosperity, strength, and intellectual vigour. 
Though not outside the common run of men, the piiest who was above 
the masses, further introduced considerable refinement in the customs and 
iites of the society in various ways He always welcomed and blessed the 
mateiial aspirations of the householdeis and attempted to sanctify the 
meinbeis of the community and help them in their spin trial growth 

The cultural purpose sought to be served by the ancient Hindu rites 
and ceiemonies chiefly related to the formation and development of 
peisonality ‘Just as a picture is painted u'lth vaiious colours, so the 
character of a peison is foimed by his undeigomg vaiious mmsluans pro¬ 
pel ly The Hindu sages realized the need of consciously moulding the 
chaiacter of individuals born into their society, instead of letting them grow 
m a haphazaid way This moulding of chaiactei was, howevei, not mere 
patteinizing, rathei it aimed at affoidmg the subject timely orientation 
and help 

Thirdly, the perfoimance of the saniskaras served the purpose of self- 
expression The householder was not for evei a terror-stricken beggar 
petitioning the gods for favours He performed the samskaias also for 
expressing his own joys, felicitations, and even sonows (as, tor instance, 
the death ceremony) at the various events of life 

Apart from the popular and cultural purposes served by the samskmas, 
according to the seers and the lawgivers, they helped also in imparting to 
life a higher religious sanctity Impurity associated with the material 
body—^I’eal or imaginary—is removed by the performance of the saniskaras 
The whole body is consecrated and made a fit dtvelling place for the soul 
‘The body is made a fit instrument for realizing Brahman by Vedic studies, 
observance of the vows, offering of oblations, peiformance of saciificcs, 
procreation of children, and piactising the five maha-yajnas (great sacrifices), 
and yajnas The theory is still cuirent that a man is boin a Sudia , he 
becomes a twice-born (dvija) by the performance of samskaias , by acquiimg 
the Vedic lore he becomes a vipra (an inspiied poet) , and by attaining 
Brahman he becomes a Brahmana ” However, the saniskdias weie never 
regarded as ends by themselves , they were performed to help the growth 
and ripening of moral virtues Gautama,^ while emjahasizmg the neces¬ 
sity of undergoing the saniskaras, clearly points out that the samskaias aie 
by themselves ineffectual in leading man to the ultimate goal of existence, 
unless the virtues of the soul (atrna-gunas) were also developed So the 

Par Sm , VIII, 19 
” Cl Atri Sm , 141-42 
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various samsharas performed at different stages of life are hedged with 
appropriate rules of conduct prescribed in detail 

The general outlook of the Hindu mind helps to transform the 
samsharas into a spiritual sadhana (exercise) Their spiritual significance 
cannot be given visual demonstration, but may be experienced by those 
who receive the sacraments. Each samskara conveys to them more than 
their constituents—they become for the saciamentally sanctified person an 
‘outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace’. The samsharas serve 
further as a mean between the ascetic and the materialistic conception of 
life The advocates of the ascetic ideal try to worship the Spirit ignoring 
the urge and significance of the body. The upholders of materialism do 
not go beyond the body and deny the spiritual aspect of life , they are 
deprived of the peace and joy of the Sjiirit It is the aim of the samsharas 
to make the body a valuable possession, a thing not to be discarded, but 
made holy and sanctified, so that it might become a fitting instrument of 
the intelligent Spirit residing in it 

THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE SAMSKARAS 
The samsharas embrace various elements, and expiess the beliefs, 
sentiments, and knowledge the Hindus had about the nature of the 
universe, of human life, and man’s relation to the superhuman powers 
believed to guide or control his destiny The first and most important 
requirement of the sacrament is the sacred fire invariably kindled in the 
beginning of every rite The family hearth is the first and holy of holies. 
The sacred fire that is kept burning in eveiy house becomes the perpetual 
sign of all the influences that bind men to the family and enter into his 
social relations Agni (fire) is regarded as the house lord, protector, high 
priest, mediator, and messenger between the gods and men 

Prayers, appeals, and blessings are also constituents of the sarhskaras 
Prayer results from the soul’s sincere desire felt or uttered, and it is in the 
foim of an address by a personal Spirit to a personal Spirit Those who 
are at the lowest level seek through prayers domestic lelicity But gradually, 
prayers laise all those who resort to them in virtue and protect them from 
vices, and they in turn become instruments of morality Prayers are also 
offered for the attainment of intellectual stimulation, purity, and com¬ 
munion with the deity Blessings in the form of wishes and appeals are 

Samsharaih samshitah purvath uttmatScapi samskitah , 

Nityam astagunaii yukto biahmano bmhma-laukikah 
Puufied by the lormer samskaias igai bhadhava etc) and the latter (agnyadhana etc), and 
always piactising the eight vntucs of the soul, a Biahmana rendeis himself fit to attain to 
the world of Biahma .— iankha-Likhita, quoted in the VTiamitiodaya, Chaukhamba Ed , 1, 
p 140 
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expressed, when a person uirdergocs the samskaras, by those interested in 
him, and it is also believed that they will benefit the person irho prays. 
Another important constituent o£ the samskaras is sacrifice The belief 
is that the gods also, like men, are propitiated by praise and prayer , man 
naturally thinks that the gods accept presents and gifts like men The 
recipient of a sarnskara, or his agent, offeis presents and pays homage, or 
tiibute, to the beneficient gods either as a token of gratitude or m anticipa¬ 
tion of further benefits But above all, the sacrifice is the symbol of a 
universal law which requires complete dedication of the person before any 
act of creation or consummation This spiritual significance of the sacii- 
fice IS the underlying principle of the samskmas 

Bath, sipping of water, lustration, and baptismal sprinkling with water 
are used as purificatory media in the perfoimance of the samskaras Batli 
IS regaided as the complete washing off of physical, moral, and spiritual 
impurities Sipping of water and lustration are partial or symbolic baths. 
Ceremonial purification is a univeisal feature in almost all the saifis/iants 
Orientation is another element of the sacrament; it is based on the 
pictuiesque symbolism of the path of the sun and also on the myth that 
different directions are associated with different effects The eastern 
diiection is associated with light, warmth, life, happiness, and glory The 
western direction is associated with darkness, chill, death, and decay 
According to Indian mythology the northern direction is associated with 
Soma (Moon) symbolizing peace, gentleness, and agieeableness; and the 
southern direction with Yama, the god of death The recipient of a 
samsima has to face the direction appropriate to the occasion 

At various stages of the samskaras many taboos aie obseived—taboos 
connected with articles of food, with lucky and unlucky days, months, and 
years Magical elements are also found mixed ivith the samskaras In 
early tunes the ethical conception of man was influenced by the magical 
dcteimmation of things injurious It is things thus determined to be 
mjuiious that were placed under taboo and carefully avoided The 
Hindus accept the existence of supernatural powers associated with the 
dangers and problems of life, confionted them frequently and demanded 
vigilence, investigation, and prompt action The supernatural powers had 
to be controlled or made use of by directive or coercive procedure The 
term magic is applied to this tendency of man to contiol those poweis. 
Magic operates on the basis of sequence of incidents and imitation of 
nature and man Pure religion, which is based on submission and 

Telia mam nblnsiiicaini hlyai yaSase biahmane bralimavoicaiaya—Paiasliaia G>. S, 
II 6 9 
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obedience to the supernatural Powers, is to be differentiated from, magic 
Divination also plays an important pait in the performance of the 
samskdms. By divination people seek to discover the will of supernatural 
Potvers, desire to know the causes of their past and present misfortunes, 
and what will happen in the future, so that they may determine at any 
moment what will be the best way to follow It is believed that natuial 
phenomena indicate the purpose of the superhuman forces. Of all divma- 
toiy methods, astiology is of tlie greatest service to the samskmas The 
splendoui and myths of the sideieal heavens, and the belief that the 
heavenly bodies aie either divine or controlled by divine beings, and that 
they are the abode of the dead gave great importance to astrology The 
movements of the stars were looked upon as signs indicating the will of 
the gods 

Symbolism is another constituent of the samskdras A symbol is a 
material object or an apparent action adopted to convey a mental or spiritual 
significance Analogous objects or imitative behaviour stand as symbols, 
and It is believed that like things produce like effects Psychologically, a 
symbol stimulates the human mmd in the right direction for the achieve¬ 
ment of an object in view, or an ideal to be approximated or realized The 
samskaias are full of apt symbols, which present concicte and idyllic pictures 
of ideas to be undei stood and the ideal to be reached In addition to the 
above constituents, the samskmas include social customs and usages and 
rules about eugenics, ethics, hygiene, and medicine In religion the 
different aspects of life are not departmentalized The ivhole life is a compact 
unity saturated with an all-peivadmg idea of a spiritual experience As the 
influence of the samskdras covered the whole life of an individual, his 
physical, mental, and spiritual training was combined to create for the 
Hindu a sacramental atmosphere fragrant with spiritual significance 

THE PRE-NATAL SAmSIUUAS 

A brief description of the samskdras is given below in the order they 
are enlisted above The institutors of the samskdras took a very comprehen¬ 
sive view of life The life of a person does not start with his birth , it goes 
faither back, as it is conditioned by parentage, heredity, and environment 
Its reformation must therefore start with conception The very first sacra¬ 
ment theiefoie is known as garbhddhdna, which word literally means 
placing the seed m the iromb According to Hinduism procreation is not 
to be looked upon as a biological phenomenon only common to all animals, 
but It should be seen in a socio-ethical context It is a sacred duty of the 
inairied couple to approach each other in the proper time for the sake of 
jirogeny, so that the race might continue Procreation of children was 
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regarded as irecessary for paying off the debts to the foiefatheisd’ and failure 
to comply with the injunction of the scriptuie in this legatd was considered 
a sin Fulfillment of this sacied duty, howevei, entailed physical fitness 
and psychological willingness of the couple, selection of a suitable time, 
pioper regard to the eligibility of the parents, and the sense of then duly 
to the race This saviskara is theiefore very important from the cultural 
point of view We do not find here the piimitive man expiessing his 
ivonder at the prospect of begetting a child, but a purposive man approach¬ 
ing his wife in an attitude of religious seienity—which, he believes, will 
consecrate the expected child—with the blessed intention of having progeny 
After the conception is ascertained, the child in the womb is conse¬ 
crated by the second samsimta called pumsavana It was thought necessary 
that through the treatment of the pregnant mother the child in the womb 
should be influenced , and so medical and mental tieatment of the mothei 
was prescribed Pumsavana is performed in the third or fourth month of 
pregnancy or c\ en later on a day when the moon is in a male constellation, 
particularly the tisya-naksatra The mother is rcquiied to fast on the day, 
and in the night the spiouts of the banyan tree are pounded, and the juice 
IS dropped into her light nostril with the verses beginning with, ‘Hiranya- 
garbhah' etc The significance of the sainskara consists in this: The 
conjunction of the moon with a male constellation is symbolic of a male or 
virile child, hence the term literally means ‘malepiocieation thiough the 
stimulation of the foetus The giving of the juice of the banyan is a device 
or a symbolic treatment to nourish the child propeily, this practice has a 
medical basis; Susiuta says ‘Having pounded with milk any of these 
heibs, vata-sunga, sahadevl, and vihadeva, one should pass three or four 
drops of It into the right nostril of the pregnant woman for the bnth of a 
son She should not spit the juice out 

The third sacrament is called simantonnayana, in which the hairs of 
a pregnant woman are ceremoniously parted The purpose of this samskdra 
IS symbolic as ivell as practical When a woman is in her piegnancy, it is 
believed, she is attacked by evil spirits, and for her protection proper iites 
should be performed The religious intention behind the performance of 
the samskdra is to bung prosperity to the mother and long life to the unborn 
child The jahysiological knowledge of the Hindus was also responsible 
foi instituting this samskdra From the fifth month of piegnancy the mental 
formation of the child staits^® So the pregnant woman is required to take 

Jayamano vai hmliinanas ttibhii inva jayate , brahmacaiyena rsibhyo, yajnena deve- 
bhyah, prajaya pilrbhayah , ew va anino yah putn yajva btahmacdn vasi —Taittiriya Samhita, 
VI 3 10 5 

SuSruia, &arXra-sthdna, Cli II 

Paiicame manah prabuddhataram bhavati, saUhe buddhih Suhuta, Sanra-sthana, 
Ch XXXIII 
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the utmost cate to facilitate it by avoiding physical or mental shock to the 
foetus In order to keep her in good cheer, she is addressed as raka (full 
moon) and supesd (of beautiful limbs) With caressing attention the husband 
himself paits the bans of the pregnant wife, and after that he ties the 
udumbara (fig tree) blanch round her neck with the words, ‘Rich in sap 
is this tree ; like the tree rich in sap, be thou fruitful’ ““ Then the following 
words of blessings are uttered, ‘Be the mother of heroic sons; be the mother 
of Irving sons , etc ’ Under tins samshma detailed rules of eugenics and 
hygiene are prescribed for the pregnant woman and her husband One 
of these rules relates to daurhtda or dohada, which means fulfilling the 
wishes of the pregnant wife After the sixth month of pregnancy, the 
husband should avoid tonsure, coition, and the performance of srdddha 
(memorial rites) The wife is advised that from the time of pregnancy 
she should avoid coition, over-exertion, sleeping in the day, keeping awake 
in the night, mounting a carriage, all the sources of fear, sitting like a cock, 
purgative, phlebotomy, and retention of excretion, urine, etc These rules 
make it clear that according to these ancient authorities every possible care 
had to be taken to preserve the health of the joregnant woman and the 
unborn child. 


THE SAmSKARAS OF CHILDHOOD 

The second phase in the life of the child starts when it is delivered by 
the mother, and assumes an independent existence. This occasion is cele- 
biated, and the newborn is consecrated ivith apt ceremonies There are a 
number of accessory rites performed for the safety of the child and the 
mothei. A day or two before delivery the expectant mothei enters the 
well-protected iutikd-grJia, the lymg-m chamber A numbei of medical 
and psychological precautions are taken Before the jdtakarman proper, 
a ceremony named sosyantl-karman is performed to expedite the delivery 
of the child, and in this rite some Alharvan hymns are recited 

The ]dtaka7 mail ceremony is made up of several items and is generally 
performed before the severing of the navel string The first item is medlia- 
janana (the generation of talent),^® which is performed repeating the formula, 
‘Bhiis tvayi dadJidmi, bhuvas tvayi dadhdmi, bhur hhuvah svas tvayi 
dadhdmi’ {bhuh (the earth) I place in thee ; bhuvah (the sky) I place in 
thee ; suah (heaven) I place in thee) The above formulas are repeated 
while the child is fed with ghee and honey with a thin gold strip—^these 
substances are symbolic of strength and intelligence This speaks for 

Ayam uijavaio vrkiah inftva phalint bltava — Puiashara G) 5,1 15 6 
Ffli Sm , III 79 Suiruta, Sania sthann, Ch II 

Parashaia Gr S, I 16 SiiSiuta, ^aflia sthana, Ch XLV 
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the high concern of the Hindus for the intellectual well-being of the child, 
which they regarded as then hist duty to the child The second item is 
ayusya (longevity) All possible instance of long life, such as isi^ (seers), 
pitrs (the manes), Agni (fire), and Soma (Moon) are cited before the child, 
and by this association of thought and through these utteiances, it is believed 
that the life of the babe will be lengthened ” The third item relates to 
sakti (strength) The father chamatically tells the babe, ‘Be a stone , be an 
axe , be an imperishable god Thou indeed art the self called son, live 
thou a hundred years The mother is congratulated by the husband with 
the tvords ‘Thou art like the admirable Arundhati, the wife of Vasistha. 
Through me who am a man, thou hast borne a son Be thou blessed with 
many sons, thou, who hast blessed us with a son Next the umbical 
cord IS severed, and the child is washed and given an oppoi trinity of sucking 
the breast of the mother. The birth of a child is legarded as the fruition 
of conjugal life, and it is a highly auspicious occasion because of its lacial 
importance 

The name-giving ceiemony, namakarana, comes next Evei since men 
evolved language, they gave names to persons and things. The Hindus 
very early realized the importance of naming persons and elevated the act 
to the position of a leligious sacrament. The choice of a name for the child 
IS often connected with religious ideas, though there aie also other considera¬ 
tions. The child is frequently named after a god who is legarded as its 
protector; or it is named after a saint whose blessings are sought foi it. 
Seculai ideas too determine the names, a paiticulai quality denoting a 
name is expected to be in the person so named The adoption of the 
father’s name is prevalent, which is based on family attachment and pride 
Secret names are found being given, for the name involves the personality 
of a man, and is therefore withheld from enemies The social status of a 
person is also a factor determining the choice of his name.”' The surnames 
of the four varnas are also to be different.'’® 

The Grhya-Sutras discuss the composition of the name According to 
the Paraskara Grhya-Sutra,^" the name should be of two or four syllables 
beginning with a sonant, with a semi-vowel in it, with a long vowel or ivith 
vtsarga at the end—a name foimed from a root ■with a krt affix and not a 
nominal derivative formed with a taddhtta affix. Other Grhya-Stitias give 
varying suggestions The name of a girl should contain an uneven number 
of syllables, it should end in a, and should be a taddhiia ‘It should be 

Pa>askara Gr S , I 16 8 Ibid , 1 16 6 

I 16 15 _ ^‘^Manu, II SI 

Paiashara Gi S I 17, Baudhaynna Gr S, I 11 10, Yama quoted by Ipaidika, 

p 27 , Ttmu Puiana, III 10 9 
17 I 
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easy Lo pronounce, not harsh to hear, clear in meaning, charming, auspicious, 
ending in a long vowel, and containing some blessings She should not 
he given an awkward name indicating a constellation, a tree, a river, a 
mouiltain, a bud, a seivant, and a teriord” 

Fourfold naming is suggested—^first, according to the constellation 
under which the child is born, secondly, according to the deity of the 
month , thirdly, according to the family deity; and fourthly, according to 
the popular calling The selection of the last one depends on the cultuio 
and education of the family It is desired to be auspicious and significant 
But in the case of a child whose biitli is belated, or ivho is born after the 
paients had sustained the loss of many children, an awkivard or lepulsive 
name is given in order to frighten away disease and death Namakarana 
IS ordinarily performed on the tenth or twelfth day after the birth of 
the child 

Ntskraniana is the name given to the taking of the child for the first 
time out of the house Every important step in the life of a progiessing 
child IS a festive occasion for its parents and kinsmen, who celebrate u 
With appropriate religious ceremony In the beginning the child is con¬ 
fined to the lying-in chamber and then to the house in which it is born 
But within a month or two even the house is found to be too small a world 
for the growing child, the satisfaction of its curiosities and the movements 
of Its limbs require a wider field, and so it is brought out to the world 
outside with the performance of nishamana. Life outside the house, how¬ 
ever, is not free from natural and supernatural dangers Therefore a 
number of precautionary measures, physical and religious, are adopted to 
ensure the safety of the child On the day of the tiishamana, a square 
area in the courtyard from where sun can be seen is plastered with cow 
dung and clay, the sign of a svastiha is marked on it, and over it grains of 
nee are scattered by the mother The child is brought out by a nuise, and 
the ceremony ends when the father makes the child look at the sun‘" with 
the sound of conch-shell and the chanting of Vcdic hymns The sacrament 
IS significant, as it recognizes a vital need of the growing child brought face 
to face ivith the sublime splendour of the universe 

Annapiasana is the first feeding of the child with solid food , it is 
primarily connected with the physical necessity of the child This fact 
IS endorsed by Susruta," who prescribes the weaning of the child in the 
sixth month and feeding it with the type of food suitable to growth Food 
sustains life ; but it is believed that there is something mysterious or spiritual 

““ Manu, II 33 Ibid , III 9 

Accoidinjr to Yarn.!, quoted in T-Iramit>oda\a, I p S50, a child should see the sun 
in the thud and the moon in the lointh month aftei its bath 

■“ Sanmawm caivam annam [Jiaiayet laghu hitam ca, Ch X 64 
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about It, and that life emanated from it On the day of the feeding 
ceremony, the saciamental food is prepaied out of cleaned materials, while 
muttering appropriate Vedic hymns Diffeient types of food aie prestiibed 
foi different results intended for the child Honey and buttei m a golden 
pot are suggested by some authorities. One oblation is offered to Speech 
(Vac), another to Vigour (Orja or Ojas) Fuither, fom oblations aic offeied 
with these words Pmnendnnam aslya svdhd, apdnendnnam asiya s-odhd, 
caksusd lupavydslya svdhd, siotiena yasosiya svdhd (With up-breathing 
may I enjoy food, svdhdl With down-breathing may I enjoy food, sudhdl 
With the eyes may I enjoy visible things, svdhd\ With the eais may I enjoy 
fame, svdhdl) Here the word ‘food’ is used in a wide sense The signifi¬ 
cance of this saciament is that it niaiks the weaning of the child tiom the 
mother at the proper time, that it impresses the need of food suitalile for the 
age, and that it imparts to the child a sense of the sanctity of food 

Cuddkaiana (tonsure) is the eighth saviskdm, the puiposc of which is 
the achievement of long life and beauty tor its recipient Life is prolonged 
by tonsure and shortened tvithout it, therefore it should be perfoimed by 
all means That tonsure conduces to long life and beauty is endoised by 
Suhtita, who states that shaving and cutting the hair and nails remove 
impurities and give delight, lightness, piospcnty, courage, and happiness,*" 
and by Caraka, who opines that cutting and dressing the hair, beaid, and 
nails give strength, vigour, life, purity, and beauty ” It is the opinion of 
some anthropologists that this ceremony had originally a dedicative purpose 
that is, hair was cut off and offered to a deity as a gift, but this dedicative 
purpose is unknown to the Grhya-Sutras and the Sraitis No dotiht, the 
sacrament is sometimes performed in the temple of a deity , this, howevei, 
IS done only in the case of those children who are boin either after long 
disappointment or after the death of previous children As a rule, there 
IS no connection between tonsure and the dedication of the shaved hair 
to a deity 

According to the Grhya-Sutias, the cuddkarana ceremony should take 
place at the end of the first year or before the expiiy of the third yeai, 
though later authorities extend the age to the seventh year The most 
distinguishing feature of this sacrament is the arrangement of the Iran tuft 

r V , XVII 33 , Tai U , III 7 9 “ Paiaskaia Gr S ^ I 19 3_ 

^'‘Yena dhata hihaspatet asinet indiasya cayuse ’vapat , tetm te ayu':e vapamt suilokaya 
svastaye —Aivaldyana Gr S , I 17 12 

VasisLha, quoted in the amitrodaya, I p 296 
Pdpopaiamanam kcia-naklia toma-pmimm]anam, 

Hai •;a-ldghava-saubhdgya-kaiam lUsdha-vaidhanam 

— CikiUd-sthana, Ch XXIV 72 
Paiislika?n vrsyam dyu<:yam suctiupam vnajanam, 

Keia Imaiiu-nakhddindm kaitanam samprasadhanam 

Ciawford Howell Toy, Introduction to the History of Religions, p 81 
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(ii/i/ia or cuda), as the very name of the samskdta suggests. The vital 
connection between hkhd and life is thus explained by Su^iuta: ‘Inside 
the head, near the top, is the joint of a sird (artery) and a sandhi (critical 
juncture) Theie, in the eddy of hairs, is the vital spot called adhipah 
(overlord) Any injury to this part causes sudden death In course of 
time, hkha developed as a universal symbol of Hinduism, and its removal 
came to be regarded as a grave sin.''“ 

Kainavedha is the sacrament connected with the boring of the ear, 
performed between the first and the fourth year of the child. Boring of 
the limbs for wearing ornaments is a practice cuirent among various 
peoples all ovei the world. Throughout the history of civilization, the love 
of ornamentation has continued. The boring of the ears is a custom un¬ 
doubtedly ornamental in its origin , but later on it was believed also to be 
useful from the point of view of health, and in order to emphasize this 
importance it might have been given a religious sanction, Suh'uta says that 
the ears of a child are to be bored lor protection and decoration The 
'same authority explicitly prescribes the boring of the ears for preventing 
jhydiocele and hernia The type of needle—gold for Ksatriya, silver for 
jBrahraana and Vai^ya—with which the cars are to be bored is also pre- 
j scribed The Viiamihodaya quotes Brhaspati to this effect A gold needle 
' lends elegance, but those who have no means to have it may use a silver or 
an iron needle When karnavedha assumed a religious importance, it be¬ 
came compulsory like the keeping of the hkhd Devala, a mediaeval Smrti 
writer, warns that all accumulated merits would disappear at the sight of 
a Brahniana thiough whose ear-holes the rays of the sun do not pass. 

^ EDUCATIONAL SAMSKARAS 

N Vidydrarnbha is the tenth sacrament, and it marks the beginning uf 
study, 01 the learning of the alphabet When the mind of the child has 
developed and become ready to leceive education, the first thing that is to 
be done is to teach it the alphabet—to handle the most advanced medium 
of education The alphabet is regarded as the route to all knowledge, just 
as I'lvers lead to the ocean ‘By the pioper mastery of the alphabet he 
entered the wide domain of literature [vdnmaya), as one reaches the ocean 
through the mouth of the liver This sacrament is also knovm as 

^ania-sthana, Ch VI 83 
““ Laghu-Hanta, IV 

RaJisa-vibhUmna iiimittain brdaiya Kainau vuUiyilt — Sauja-iLliana, XVI 1 
Sankhopan ca hayianie Ijaklva yalnena uvantni , 

VyatyaiTid va Siiam vidhyed antarvtddbi mviltaye 

—CiLitsa sthana, XIX 21 
Libei yathnvad gyahanena vanmayam 
Nadi mukheiiatva samudrnm aviSat — RaghuvaiytiOi III 28 
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vidyaramhha, aksayatambha, and aksaralekhana ; and these Haines suggest 
that It must have originated at an advanced stage of culture, when alphabet 
was evolved and used for literaly purposes It was perhaps historical in 
oiigin, as it is mentioned only in later liteiature. This samskara is per¬ 
formed in the fifth year of the child; but according to Visvamitra, it may 
be extended up to the seventh Some authorities presetibe that it should 
take place just after the cudakatana When the sun is in the northern 
hemispheie, an auspicious day is to be fixed foi its performance It is 
piohibited during the rainy season, when Visnu, denoting also the sun, 
who gives light, is supjiosed to be asleep 

Upanayana, or the sacrament of initiation, stands for taking the child 
to a teacher for education From the cultural point of view it is the most 
important sacrament Vidyatanibha may be regarded as the beginning of 
primary education upanayana marks the beginning of secondaiy educa¬ 
tion From the sacramental point of view it may be compared with the 
‘initiation ceiemony’ met with m various cultures, which seeks to introduce 
the youth to the privileges of the communal life , and so it is as important 
as any similar class of social procedure the object of which is to piepaie 
the initiate for the active duties of a citizen The initiate is trained in 
communal discipline and racial culture, and a knowledge of traditional 
and current subject is imparted to him The Hindu ideal of upanayana 
has made universal education the indispensable test and insignia of the 
race It is a great advance over the primitive types of initiation like endur¬ 
ance test, temporary seclusion, or mutilation of the body, still current among 
many religious communities The most striking featuic of the upanayana 
lies in the belief that by its performance the initiate is given a cultural and 
spiritual rebnth The physical birth of a child is crude, as it is associated 
with animality ; but rebirth through discipline and learning is consideied 
exalted and holy 

The meaning and purpose of the upanayana have changed in the course 
of time In the Aiharva-Veda the term upanayana is used in the sense of 
‘taking charge of a student’,^' while latei it meant the initiation of a child 
by a teacher into sacred lore It had the Vedic connotation in the Brahmana 
and the ^iitra jreriods also , but when its mystic significance increased, the 
idea of the second birth through religious ceiemonies ovei shadowed the 
original idea of initiation for education Thus originally, education was 
the mam purpose of this samskara, and ritual was an ancillary item But 

Kita caula-Karrna li[]t-samhhyanam ca upayunjlta — Aithaiastra, I 5 

Manu. II 146-48 

V_Ss_ Dh S , II 3-5 , '/!/) Dh S . I I 1 13-17 

AcTttya upanayammio biahmacminaihJ^unite ^aibham antah (the teadiel, taking him 
111 charge, makes the student an embiyo within) XI 5 3 
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m course o£ time the performance of the ritual, and the vratcidesa or the 
undertaking of the vow became the chief object and education but 
secondary. 

The hist thing connected with this sacrament that now comes up for 
discussion IS the age of the recipient, and it is decided on the basis of the 
social status and the piofessional requnements of the child A Brahraana 
IS to be initiated at the age of eight, a Ksatriya at eleven, and a Vaisya at 
twelve In the case of promising and ambitious children initiation may be 
given earliei A Brahmana has to spend the longest period in studentship, 
as he has to master, and specialize in, the Vedic lore, which the other 
varnas (castes) are not expected to do The last peimitted limit of age for 
the perfoimance of the vpanayana of a Brahmana is sixteen, of a Ksatriya 
twenty-two, and of a Vaisya twenty-four ‘If after the above limit people 
lemained uninitiated, they became vtdtyas, fallen from sdvitrl (the sacred 
hymns), and discarded by the Aryans They are, however, readmitted 
into the Aryan community after performance of the vTdiyd-stoma sacrifice 
Thus the lule legarding the upanayana was strictly observed even at the 
penalty of excommunication from the society 

The second matter to be considered at the time of the upanayana is 
the selection of a proper teacher The mam object of this sacrament being 
the acquisition of knowledge and the building of character, if the teacher 
himself lacks in knowledge and viitue, he cannot shape the life of his 
students and elevate them ‘From darkness to darkness he goes, when an 
Ignorant person initiates Therefore one should desire an initiator who 
comes of a good family, is learned, and is self-controlled Long lists 
enumerating the qualifications of an ideal teacher are found in the scrip¬ 
tures ‘A Brahmana who is well-read, of good family, of good character, 
and purified by penance, should initiate a child 'One should not engage 
for a sacrifice a peison ivho is not steady m his character, nor should one 
select him as a teacher, as hands besmeared with fat cannot be cleaned with 
blood ‘An dchdrya (teacher) should be truthful, talented, capable, merci¬ 
ful towaids all creatures, faithful, given to Vedic studies, pure, etc The 
upanayana, further, must be performed in a specified season ‘A Brahmana 
IS initiated in the spring, a Rajanya (KshatriyaJ in summer, a Vaisya in 
autumn, and a Rathakara (chariot maker) during the rainy season This 
choice of a season according to the vaina has reference to tempeiament 
the three seasons and the three varnas are respectively calm, hot, and pliable 

Maim, 11 S9 

Tamaso va esa tamah piavisati yam avidvan upanayate, yakdvidvan tli hi biahmanain, 
tasmin nbJniana xndva mmuditnm samskaitaiam ipset Quoted in T^iamihodaya, I p 408 
ibid, p 408 lianta, ibid, p 409 

Yama, ibid , p 408 “ Baudhdyana Gi S , II 5 6 
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The next item to be obseived is the last meal with the mother, which 
marks the end of childlrood and the beginning of a career outside the home 
In connection with this sacrament the initiate has to undeigo a bath winch 
symbolizes the ceremonious purification of the body and the mind befoic 
he can enter the domain of brahmacaiya which is regarded as a prolonged 
saciificc. Then a kauptna (loin-cloth) is offered to him to cover his privy 
parts Social consciousness has already dawned upon the boy , so fiom 
now onward he is particularly instructed to observe social decorum and to 
maintain his own dignity and self-control Mekhala (girdle) is another 
equipment given to the initiate, and it is lied lepeatmg a verse which has 
this meaning ‘A daughter of faith, a sister of the sages, possessed of 
austerity, beneficent to all creatures ‘Protector of moral order, observer 
of tapas (austerity), destroyer of evils, etc The giidle was originally 
meant to support the loin-cloth, but later on it was turned into a religious 
symbol suggesting moial purity and preparedness for the vigorous duties 
of an austere student. Investituie of the student with yajfiopavita (sacred 
thread) has become, in course of time, the most important item of this 
sacrament The teacher performs this ceremony with an approjanate 
mantm, asking for the recipient’s long life, purity, strength, and illumina¬ 
tion, while the latter remains looking towards the sun ““ The constant 
wearing of the yapiopavita suggests that the life of the twice-born is a con¬ 
tinuous sacrifice necessitated by the socio-religious duties Similarly, ajina 
(deer skin) and dancla (staff) are also presented to the student, who has to 
lead a strict life of discipline almost like an ascetic 

The items that follow are of psychological and educational impoitance 
surya-dariana (looking at the sun)—this indicates the need of constant 
exertion and watchfulness on the part of the celibate student, who turns 
to the sun as to a perpetual witness; hrdaya-sparsa (touching the heart) 
symbolizes the mental and emotional communion between the teacher and 
the taught, asmdiohana (climbing the stone) suggests the need for stead¬ 
fastness in studies and character ; hasta-grahana (taking by the hand) as 
the teacher’s charge is quite significant The teacher asks Whose pupil 
art thou? The student answeis Yours The teacher corrects India’s 
pupil art thou , Agni (fire) is thy teacher • I am thy teacher N N After 
taking charge of the student, the teacher delivers the following 


Siaddhayah dulntci tapaso 'dhijata svasd tshiain bhuia kHa bablniva—A T , VI 13-3 4 
Vaststha Gr S , V, 

*“ Yapiopatfitani paiamam paviham piajapatet ynl mhajam puiastat, 

Ayusyaiii amain piatimunca iubhiam yapiopavltam balain Oilu tc;ah 

—Pdiaskaia Gr S , II 2 13 

Mama vrate te fndayam dadhami, mama cittam anu citlam te 'stu, mama vdcam eha 
mana lu^aiva, brhaspatislvd myimaklu mahyam 

■—Pdraskara Gr S , II 2 18 
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commandmenL- ‘A student ail thou , drink water , do thy work , do not sleep 
during day-time , keep silence ; he obedient to the teacher and study the 
Vedas, letch alms morning and evening; morning and evening put fuel 
into the fire ; obseive brahmacarya (continence) for twelve years or till the 
Vedas are learned ’ The Satapatha Brahmana explains ‘Sip water Water 
doubtless means ambiosia , "sip ambrosia” is thus what he means Do 
thy work Work doubtless means vigour; “exert vigour” is what he tells 
him Put fuel into the fire “Enkindle thy mind with fire, with holy 
lustre” that is what he thereby tells him Do not sleep “Do not die” 
that is what he theieby says to himAfter this the most sacred savitul- 
mantia is taught to the student, ’vvhich means. ‘Let us meditate on the 
most excellent light of Savitr, the Creator May He stimulate our intellect 
Such a prayei is particularly apt for a celibate student seeking intellectual 
development m the proper direction. After this the student enkindles the 
sacred file, the symbol of warmth, austerity, exeition, and brilliance Lastly, 
he takes a round for alms ; this is an act that indicates his dependence on 
society, ivhose debts he has to dischatge throughout his life 

The sati ament of upa>iayana peiformed at the beginning of study marks 
the daivn of a new life The student is now an upanlta —one who is intro¬ 
duced to a life of perfect discipline The sacrament symbolizes the student’s 
entering the boundless realm of knowledge, it marks for him his destination, 
it asks him to be vigilant and steadfast in his path, and it leminds him of 
the need of complete harmony between him and his teacher In his venture, 
the student is assured of the help of society, of all living creatmes, and of 
the invisible powers Brhaspati (the lord of knowledge), Indra (the lord 
of power), and Agni (the souice of brilliance and energy) are held before 
him as Ins ideals If a student acts in the mannei suggested by the symbol¬ 
ism of this saciament, he is bound to be a successful scholar and a full-fledged 
citizen fit to share the responsibility of the world 

Vedaiambha (beginning of Vedic study) forms the thirteenth 
samskdia in the list This saciament as also the next one are not mentioned 
in the eailiest lists of the samskara^ preserved in the Dharma-Sutras, in 
ivhich we have four Vedic vows (catvdii veda-vnatani) instead It seems 
that though the upanayana marked the beginning of secondary education, 
it did not synchronize with Vedic study, when the non-Vedic studies grew 
in extent Therefore a separate sarnskaia was felt necessary to initiate Vedic 
study independently ; the vedmambha-samskdia thus came into existence 
Eveiy student has to master his own branch of the Vedas as settled by his 
paientage, and in consequence this sacrament is performed differently in 
““XI S 4 

Taiivattur vaicnyani, bhaigo devasya dhtmahi, dhiyo yo nah piacodiiyat 
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the case o£ difEeient types of students Its significance lies in the fact that 
It still emphasizes the predominance of the Vedas in the cuiriculum of 
studies 

The kesdnia, as the name suggests, is a sacrament connected with the 
first shaving of the student’s beard, when his age is about sixteen years. As 
the consciousness of manhood dawns upon him, he is required to exercise 
greater watchfulness over his youthful impulses, and so by this sacrament 
he IS once more reminded of his vows of brahmacarya The proceduie of 
this sacrament is almost the same as that of the cuddkarana, Keidnta ivas 
also called goddna (the gift-of a cow), the reason being that at the end of the 
ceremony the student offered a cow to the teachei 

Samdvartana is the sacrament performed when the student returns 
from the home of the preceptoi after completing the studies It is also 
called sndna (bath) The period of brahmacarya being regaided as a gieat 
saciifice,” an avabhitha sndna oi iitual bath is taken, as it is customary on 
the completion of all sacrifices Figuiativcly, an erudite scholar is called 
a nisndta or sndta, because he is considered to have ciossed the ocean of 
learning and discipline There were three types of snalakas or ‘graduates’. 
vidyd-sndlaka (versed in learning), vrata-sndtaka (proficient in discipline), 
and ubhaya-sndtaka (distinguished in both)” Completion of learning and 
return home is a very momentous event in a student’s life, because he is 
either prepared to marry and plunge into the busy life of the world, or 
he has acquired the Vedic knowledge that may give him the power to 
keep off from the turmoil of the world in order to lead a life of physical 
and mental detachment Those students who choose the first path are 
called upakwvdna, that is, who honour the preceptor by gifts on their 
leaving his residence to enter the married life, and those pupils who choose 
the second path are known as naisthika,'"^ that is, who dedicate themselves 
to lifelong studentship [and who continue as brahmacdiins] remaining 
in the preceptor’s home The majority of students follow the hist course 
and a few the second In every case the permission (anujhd) of the teacher 
IS regarded as necessary , it is a kind of certificate proving the eligibility of 
the student who has completed the course either to marry or to remain a 
naisthiha The permission is preceded by the students’ giving the guru- 
daksind, the proper fee to the preceptoi The student does not pay 

See Aimlayana Gt S , quoted in tlic Sainskara-mayukha, p G4 , Gmga-Faddhati • 

See A^valayana G) 5,1 IS 

Diygha-sntiam va esa u[)aiti yo btahmacatyam upaiti Quoted by Gadadhaia on Pdias- 
haia Gr S , 11 2 15 

" Pdmskata Gi S , II 5 32 36 

Yaj , I 49 

Vidyante suiuin aithcna pimantiya kitSnujnanasya snZinam iti Aiunldyima G> S , 
m 8, Mami, III 4 
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anything to the acdrya except service till the study is complete , hut when 
he leaves, it is expected that he should honour him with an acceptable 
lee according to Ins means, even though the services rendered by him have 
been valued highly According to the ancient texts, ‘Even the earth with 
Its seven continents is not sufficient for the guru-dahsind’ Even though 
a student is not able to pay the teacher anything material, he should at 
least go to him for his permission The latter would gladly say, ‘My child, 
never mind about money, I am satisfied with thy merits’,” and would 
mstiuct him with impiessive woids, of which we have a memorable example 
m the Taittniya Upannad, I 11. 

The ceremonies connected with samdvattana mainly consist of two 
Items’ (1) shutting the sndtaka in a room m the morning, and (2) his 
undergoing the formal bath The first item is symbolic of the sndtaka’s 
splendour Accoiding to the Bhdradvaja Gihya-Sutra,’’^ the fiist act is 
done, so that the sun may not be insulted by the superior lustre of the 
sndlaka, with whose borrowed light he shines The formal bath symbolizes • 
(1) washing away the divinity or superhuman influence, lest it be defiled 
by woildly contact, (2) cooling down the heat of the ascetic celibate student 
life, and (5) crossing the ocean of learning The sndtaka, after taking his 
bath, puts off the meagre ascetic insignia of a student, and accepts the 
comforts of life which were denied to him previously Dre.ssed in lus new 
attire, he piocecds in a chariot, or on an elephant, to the nearest assembly 
of the learned, to which he is intioduced as a competent scholar by his 
teachei, and which recognizes his merits and learning, so that he comes out 
as a worthy scholar 


MARRIAGE 

Of all the Hindu sacraments, viodha, marriage, is the most central 
one The Grhya-Sutias generally describe the samskdras as beginning 
xvith It, because it is the source of all domestic sacrifices and ceremonies, 
and also because in the view of the writer of these Sutras, every man 
normally would marry and run a home Mann enjoins ‘Having spent 
the first quarter of one’s life in the house of one’s guru, the second quarter 
in one’s own house with the wife, and the third quarter in the forest, one 
should take sannydsa in the fourth quaiter, casting away every worldly 
tie ’” Classical Hinduism does not encourage premature retirement or 
asceticism, it emphasizes the importance of the life of the householder 

Tapaniya-iiuU, quoted m Vtiamittodaya, I p 5G5 , Cf Chd U, III 11 6 
” ‘tlamaiIhena me vatsa tvadgunair asmi losdah, Santgiaha, quoted in ibtd 
”11 1 8 
Manu, IV 1 
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Manu thus extols the householder. Just as eveiy creatui'e lives by air, so 
the orders of life exist by the support of the householder a wife is the 
mam source of dharma, attha, and kdma, and so an unmarried peison, 
irrespective of the varna (caste) to which he belongs, is unfit for the dis¬ 
charge of his duties The sacrament of marriage impresses upon a 

peison that earthly life is not to be despised, rather, it should be con¬ 
sciously accepted and elevated to the level of a spiritual experience 

The eight forms of marriage mentioned in the Smrti®^ are paisdca, 
rdksasa, gdndharva, dsura, prajapatya, arsa, daiva, and bidhma, listed m 
an ascending older of merit, and these may be viewed as iraudulcnt, forcible, 
lomantic, commercial, racial, austere, saciificial, and spiiitual maiiiagc 
respectively The last four are approved religiously (pyasasl-a), but the hrst 
four are not {apiasasta) In the case of the appioved mairiages, the sacra¬ 
ment IS a condition precedent, while in the case of the unapproved ones, 
it may be performed after the mariiagc on the basis of non-religious con¬ 
siderations The sacrament, however, attempts to bless and conseciate 
every possible foim of human union Nuptial ceremonies are supposed to 
impart sanctity to the marital relation 

First of all, the determination and selection of the couple control and 
shape the institution of saciamental marriage Noimally, a person should 
marry m the same vama^^ but outside the same got)a (clan), and pindn 
(consaiigumityi Anuloma marriage (in which the wife is of an infeiior 
caste) was permitted but not encouraged, piatiloma marriage (m which 
the husband is of an inferior caste), though tolerated eaily, was later on 
discouraged and banned Restrictions regarding sagotta and sapinda 
marriages have been invariably obseived , their breach is regarded as incest 
and is legally forbidden In the selection of the bride and the bridegroom 
their family, age, traits of body, learning, wealth, and resourcefulness are 
considered The examination of the bride and the bridegroom is a legulai 
Item in the negotiation for marriages, as that helps the preseivation of 
racial and social types The selective principles are of domestic and 
eugenic importance A great stress is laid on biological, intellectual, and 
spiritual homogeneity between the bride and the biidegroom 

A marriage sacrament consists of items pertaining to the pre-marital, 
marital, and post-marital stages The most important of these are 

““ Yatha vayum samaintya vartante sarvajanlavah, 

Tatha gihastham-anUya vmiantc sarva-aiiamah 

—Ibid , III 77 

“ Yeij ,151 Mnnu, III 21 II 

““ Devula, quoted in the Piramitrodaya, I 

“ Manu. Ill 4 Ibid . Ill 5 “ Ibid , III 12-15 _ 

For fuller details see the Pdraskma Gr S and Paddhatis of Mandalika and Gadadhaia, 
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(1') vagdana (betrothal), (2) vara-varana (formal acceptance of the bridegroom), 
(3) kanyd-ddna (gift of the bride to the bridegroom by the legitimate 
guardian), (4) vivdfia-homa (marriage offerings), (5) pdnigrahana (clasping 
the hand), (6) hrdaya-^parsa (touching the heart), (7) saptapadi (seven steps 
symbolic of prosperity and felicity), (8) asmdrohana (mounting the stone, 
symbolic of stability), (9) surydvalokana (looking at the sun, as a witness 
to the sacrament), (10) dhruva-dmsana (looking at the Pole Star, a symbol 
of constancy), (11) inrdt'ia-vrata (three nights’ continence), (12) caturthh 
kayma (fourth day ceieniony or the formal unification of the couple) 

The Hindu marriage which the nuptials symbolize is not a social 
contract in the modern sense of the term, but a religious institution, a 
sacrament. Besides the two patties to a marriage-—the bride and the 
bridegroom—there is a third party, that is dharma or their joint religious 
duty as the married couple through which they are united. The marital 
union IS effected not by the wife and the husband alone, but by society, 
the guardians, and the supernatural powers—the symbols of spirituality 
Such a marriage is theiefore regarded as indissoluble and if any dispute 
arises between the wedded couple, it is the third party, namely dharma, 
that mediates and unites them Dharma would not allow them to 
separate , without it the conjugal life would lose its charm and stability. 

Seveial symbolic acts constitute the marriage ceremony, commencing 
with the betiothal 'J’he vdgddna is a semi-legal and psychological engage¬ 
ment, which should materialize into actual marriage The vara-varana 
symbolizes that the bridegroom chosen is the best and the fittest of his sex 
The bridegioom says, 'I am the highest one among my people, as is the 
sun among the shining ones’ In the kanyd-ddna ceremony, the father 
or the guardian of the biide formally hands over the bride to the bride¬ 
groom with a declaration of purpose {.samkalpa) calling to witness the 
sacred file round which the pair takes the symliolic walk ; for the fire is 
the centre and the symbol of the union of the couple effected by the rite 
The biidegioom accepts the bride as the wife formally by clasping her 
hand which suggests that he has accepted the responsibility of her com¬ 
panionship ‘I seize thy hand for the sake of happiness, that thou mayest 
live to an old age with me, thy husband I am this, thou art that 

The sdman am I ; the rc thou , the heaven I, the earth thou Come, let 
us marry The act of hrdaya-sparsa indicates a complete emotional 

harmony between the husband and the wife ‘Into my will I take thy heait ; 


'Let mutual fidelity (between husband and wife) continue till death , this in brief 
may be iindcistood lo be the highest dharma ol man and woman ' Manu, IX, 101, 

Paioikata Gi S , 1 S 9 
Ahtalayana Gi S , I 7 3 
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thy mind shall dwell in my mind'; m my word thou shalt lejoice with all 
thy heart; may Prajapati join thee to me Saptapadi is the next iite. 
The husband asks the wile to take seven steps in the noitheiii direction 
with the words, ‘Step one lor sap, two lor juice, thiee lor the prospering 
of wealth, four lot comfoits, five for cattle, six for the seasons Fiicnd! 
be with seven steps (united to me) So be thou devoted to me This 
formula contains all the essentials of domestic felicity That marriage is 
a permanent union and not a temporary contiact is symbolized by the five 
Items beginning with a^maioliana,'^' noted above The primary function 
of mairiage is the continuity of the race through the procieation ol childien, 
and so the union of the pan should be fruitful"' The fact that mariiage 
is not a licence foi indulgence, but a human institution aiming at modera¬ 
tion in conjugal life is symbolized by the Innitra-vr ata (thiee nights’ 
continence) observed at the end of the nuptialsThiough utteiances, 
pi onuses, hopes, and fears this sacrament impresses upon the minds of the 
couple that marriage is an act of sacrifice in the inteiest of the community, 
and so its biological function should be elevated to a spiritual plane. 

antyesti or the funeral 

The last sacrament in the life of a Hindu is the antyesti A Hindu 
conseciates his entire life through the performance of various sacraments 
at suitable stages, and at his death the survivors conseciate the event by 
death rites for his future good and spiritual felicity Though perfoimed 
after a man’s death, this samskma is not the less important, because for a 
Hindu the value of the next world is higher than that of the present ‘It 
IS well known that through the samskdias after birth one conquers the eaith, 
and through the samskdias after death, the othei world 

The hoiror of death, the consolation sought by the survivois, the 
acceptance of death by all as the natural end of existence on earth, the 
need of disposing of the dead—all these seem to have contributed to the 
evolution of the samshdras Baudhayana says ‘Death is inevitable in the 
case of a man who is born. Therefore one should not he happy at birth 
nor bemoan death A creature comes from the unknown and goes to the 
unknown ; so the wise regard birth and death as equal Such being the 
fact, people give their dues to their mother, fathei, preceptoi, wife, son, 
disciple, cousin, maternal uncle, agnates, and cognates, and consecrate their 
cremation with proper sacrament 

" Paraskam G) S , I 8 8 ”= Ibid .18 1 

Sankhayana Gi S , I 8 19 
"" R F , X 85 -10 41 , Hiranyahek Gi S , I 6 20 
Paiaskaia Gi S , I 8 21 
Baudhayana-pitimedha-sutias, III 1 4 
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I'he conception of life after death, the mixed feeling of dread and love 
tor the dead, eagerness for an easy and iDeaceful passage from the world 
of the mortals to that of lasting happiness, ensuring for the departed a fit 
place in the company of the manes and the gods, and the motive of securing 
the final libciation of the soul from the cycle of births and deaths must 
have occasioned several items of the funeral ceiemonies 

When the cult of the saciifice was adopted by the Hindus, the idea of 
sending the dead to the world of the gods thiough the fire must have 
stiuck them , for Fire was regarded by them as a messenger between men 
and the gods The disposal of the dead by cremation was treated as a 
sacrifice and became the prevalent mode, though in special cases burial and 
water burial also were allowed The whole life of a Hindu is looked 
upon as a continuous sacrifice, and death is celebrated as the last sacrificial 
act of his eaithly existence. Death and the disposal of the dead fall under 
the following heads' (1) Approach of death. The peison whose death is 
near bids faiewell to his assembled relatives and the world ; alms and gifts 
are distributed foi his future happiness (2) Pre-disposal ceremony 
Oblations are offered into the saciificial fire maintained by him It has 
become customary now to drop Ganga water and tulasi leaves into the 
mouth of the dying (3) The bier A special oblong frame is prepared 
to I’femove the dead body to the place of cremation, and the body is formally 
laid on it with the words, ‘Give up the clothes that you have hitherto worn ; 
remembei the isLa (sacrifices) and the pUrta (acts of public utility) you 
have performed (4) Removal of the corpse' In ancient times the 

bier was put on a bullock cart with the verse, ‘I harness these two bullocks 
to the cart for the conveyance of your life so that you may repair to the 
region of Yama,' to the place where the virtuous resort’ Now the bier is 
carried by men—the nearest relatives and fi lends of the deceased—as an 
act of honour to him (5) The funeral procession The chief mourner, 
usually the eldest son of the dead person, is followed by relatives and 
friends, as he proceeds to the place of cremation (6) Anustaranl (the accom¬ 
panying cow) She IS believed to be helpful in crossing the ocean of 
mortality She is given away as gift and let off (?) The cremation— 
burning of the corpse The pieliminaries to it include abhiseka (washing 
the corpse) and the piling of the pyre Next, fire is applied to the pyre 
ivith the Vedic hymns, ‘Agni, consume not this body to cinders, nor give it 
pain noi scatter about its skin or limbs, O Jatavedas, when the body is 
fairly burnt, convey the Spirit to its ancestors.’”® ‘May the organ of vision 
proceed to the sun ; may the vital air merge in the atmosphere , may thou 


”•7? F. X 16 1 
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pioceed according to thy viituous deeds to heaven oi eaith or the regions 
of water, whichever place is beneficial to thee , mayest thou there be pro¬ 
vided with food, and exist m corporeal existence.’"'’ (8) Udakakmma (offei- 
ing of water) It is supposed that it cools the dead aftei the body undeigoes 
cremation (9) Consoling the mourners • the disconsolate survivors are 
soothed in their distress by an expert quoting a number of stories showing 
the transitory nature of life (10) Asauca (impurity) Social segregation 
(11) Asthisancayana (collecting the bones) (12) Sdnti-karma (pacilicatoiy 
rite) (13) Smaraka (raising a mound over the remains of the dead) 
(14) sraddha (offerings to the dead) (15) Sapindikarana (affiliation of the 
dead ivith the manes) This last sacrament tales into account the senti¬ 
ments and requirements of the dead and the surviving, who are faced with 
the inevitable event of life, namely, death. The sublime sentiments ex¬ 
pressed through Its performance make death less unbearable for the 
individual who expires and the community that has to deal ivith it. 

CONCLUSION 

The Hindus lealized early that life was a most intricate art that required 
constant caie, cultivation, and refinement A man bom and left to himself 
IS a mass of elements, ciude and brutal, and slightly removed from his 
fellow beings in the forest, and so his life needs much care and protection 
The ancient seers and sages gifted with light and resources, tried to trans¬ 
form the crude animal into the refined man with the help of the sacraments 
As m philosophy, so in rituals, life is regarded as a cycle It starts from 
where it ends From birth to death it is a continuous series of incidents 
moving round one pivot—the desire to live, to enjoy, to think, and 
ultimately to retire All the samskdras and allied ceremonies emanate from 
this In the beginning of civilization, life was much simpler than it is at 
present, and it was not divided into compartments Social institutions, 
beliefs, sentiments, arts, .and science were all closely mter-ivoven The 
Mmskdias covered all these fields of life Religion was then an all-embracing 
factor in life, and it affoided sanctity and stability to all possible aspects of 
existence, for which end they also utilized all the moral and material re¬ 
sources they could command The samskdras were instituted to create the 
conditions required for the development of the twice-born Hindus in order 
to integrate his personality with the society m which he was born, and 
with the woild around him believed to be full of superhuman forces 

»" J V , XVIII 2 7 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND THEORETIC BASIS 

OF HINDU LAW 

THE MAJESTY OF LAW 

T he Constitution of India heialds the birth of a new and historical 
epoch in the history of India It has pledged the country to the task 
of securing 'to all its citizens justice, social, economic and political’ The 
ideal of a welfare State is based on the evolution of a ne\Y social philosophy. 
The State now accepts the responsibility of meeting all legitimate demands 
of social and economic justice, and m meeting these demands, the State has 
inevitably to fight what the Beveridge Report has so picturesquely described 
as the ‘giants of idleness, disease, squalor, and want’ In pursuit of this 
ideal, the State rejects the doctiine of unmitigated economic individualism 
and the theory of laissez-faire on which it is founded As Friedmann has 
observed, the effect of adopting a new social philosophy is the transformation 
of the free economic society in which the State is a gloiified policeman, but 
otherwise a disinterested spectator, into a controlled society in which the 
State IS an active participant in the economic and social life of the citizen ‘ 
In order to appreciate the expanding role of law in a modern democratic 
welfare State, it has become essential to reconsider the philosophy and 
piinciples of law and to re-define the rule of law itself The problem posed 
by the planned economy of a welfare State can be reasonably solved only if 
the need of planning and the force of law on which it tends to lely arc 
reconciled with the claims of individual freedom That is why a propei 
study of the role of law in the present age of India’s freedom piesents a 
fascinating and mstiuctivc subject for Indian larvyeis and jurists It is 
true that too much cannot be expected from law, Nevertheless, in imple¬ 
menting the welfare policies of a democratic State, law has to play a dynamic 
role And it is this asjoect of law that must be joroperly appreciated by all 
citizens in a democratic State The majesty of law was never more eloquent¬ 
ly described than by the Brhadmanyaka Upanisad. Says the Upanisad, 
‘He was not yet developed, He created still further a better form, law 
(dhhrma) This is the power of the Ksatriya class, namely, law Therefore, 
there is nothing higher than law So, a weak man controls the strong man 
by law, just as if by a king Verily that which is law is truth, therefore, 
they say of a man who speaks the truth, “he speaks the law’’ ; or of a man 


'W Friedmann, Law and Social Change in Contempoiaiy Britain (1951), p 281 
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who speaks the law, “he speaks the truth” Venly, both these are the 
same thing The object oi the present article is to deal very briefly with 
the broad features of two aspects of tlie study of Hindu law What is the 
historical background of Hindu law, and what is its thcoietic basis? 

ANCIENT LAW—ITS FEATURES 

It IS true, as Maitland has observed, that races and nations do not always 
tiavel by the same roads and at the same rate. Even so, a comparative study 
of ancient laws in the world has disclosed a number of remarkable affinities. 
Maine showed, on the one hand, that legal ideas and institutions have .\ 
real couise of development as much as the geneia and species of living 
cieatures, and in every stage of that development, have their noimal 
chaiacteiistics , on the other hand, he made it clear that these processes 
deserve and require distinct study and cannot be tieatcd as mere incidents 
in the general history of the societies wheie they occur ’ The general con¬ 
clusions reached by Sir Henry Maine in regaid to the characteristics of 
ancient laiv have now been broadly accepted as correct ‘If, by any means, 
IV e can determine the early forms of jural conceptions’, observed Sir Henry 
Maine, ‘they 'will be invaluable to us These rudimentary ideas are to the 
juiist what the piimary crusts of the eaith aie to the geologist They 
contain potentially all the forms in which law has subsequently exhibited 
Itself According to Maine, the earliest notions connected with the con¬ 
ception of law are those contained in the Homeric tvords ‘Themis’ and 
‘Themistes’ When a king decided a dispute by his judgement, the judge¬ 
ment was assumed to be the result of direct divine inspiiation ‘Themistes’, 
the plural of ‘Themis’, meant leally the awards themselves assumed to hare 
been divinely dictated to the judge According to Giote, ‘Zeus or the 
human king on earth is no law-maker but a Judge’, and his judgements, 
divinely inspired, constitute law^ It is fairly certain that in the eaiiiei 
stages of the human race, no trace of any legislature m the modern sense 
of the term, or even of any author of law can be found At that stage, law 
has not icached even the footing of custom, propelly so called It is rather 
a habit, as Maine observes It is, to render a Fiench phrase, ‘in the air’. 

The next stage in the development of ancient larvr rvntnesses the transfer 
of authority to pronounce judgements, from the king to the aristociacies. 
Military and religious oligarchies appear on the scene, and though the 
authority of the king was not superseded, and the judgements pionounced by 
the king were the result of the consultation held by the king with membeis 

“ u , I 4 14 

^ Sn Hcmy Maine, Intioclmtion lo Ancient Law (IWli), PoIlocE, p \\i, 
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of the militaiy and religious oligarchies Maine’s theory is that in the East 
these aristocracies became religious, while in the West, they became civil oi 
political This era of aristocracies succeeding the era of the king may be 
regarded as a feature of the gi'owth of law in the Indo-European family of 
nations Even duiing this era, the aristocracies do not purport to make the 
laws Their claim is based on the monopoly of the knowledge of laws, 
and the decisions based upon this assumed knowledge of laws tend to give 
rise to customaiy law In this sense, during this epoch the stage of 
customary law can be said to have been reached 

The study of Roman law shows that the period of customary law in 
due course led to the era of jurispiudence This era may be called the era 
of Codes The Twelve Tables of Rome can be treated as the best lepre- 
scntative of this era The Twelve Tables, it may be noticed, deal rathei 
with adjectival laivs and not with substantive laws Even during this early 
stage of development of ancient law, students of history notice that whereas 
law tends to be stable, and seeks to make the social structure steady and 
enduring, changing social environments exercised pressures for a change, 
and an attempt appears always to have been made to bridge the gulf between 
the letter of the law and the needs of the changing social stiucture 

Theie is another feature of all ancient law which deserves to be noticed. 
Law does not make any distinction between religion, ethics, or moiality, on 
the one hand, and the provisions of what may be called the positive law, 
on the other Though in its progress, the legal order appears to have tiied 
to meet the new demands arising out of a multitude of unsatisfied social 
desires, human agency did not claim the authorship of law Its origin con¬ 
tinued to be divine The Mosaic Law or Hammurabi’s Code or the Manu 
Simti, each one in its orm way, claimed to be based upon divine mspiiation. 
Demosthenes gave to the Athenian jury four reasons why men ought to 
obey the law He said, ‘Men ought to obey the larr, because “laws are 
prescribed by God, because they were a tradition taught by wise men who 
knew the good old customs, because they were deductions from an eternal 
and immutable moral code, and because they were agreements of men with 
each other binding them because of a moral duty to keep their promises” 
Similarly, it is recorded that Cicero believed that justice and the whole 
system of social life depended upon the gods and man’s belief in them 
The law, according to Roman ideas, rested upon the double foundation of 
divine regulation and human ordinances.® 

It appears that in mediaeval Europe, the Church successfully claimed 

® Roscoc Pound, An Intioduction to the Philosophy of Law (1946), p 22 
“ S Varaclachanar, The Hindu Social System (1946), p 33 
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exemption fiom secular authoiity lor the clergy, and also exeiciscd jurisdic¬ 
tion over all people in respect of certain matters which would now be 
regarded as the subject-matter of civil jurisdiction During this period, 
the State regarded itself as under a duty to enforce obedience to the laws 
of God, and ecclesiastical couits were the instruments thiough which the 
State acted ’’ In this connection, it would be interesting to notice the 
effect of the sentence of excommunication dm mg this age Excommunica¬ 
tion not merely involved imprisonment by the church till the Bishop with¬ 
drew the writ on submission by the excommunicate, it led to several 
temporal consequences as well ‘According to Biacton, the excommunicate 
cannot sue any one, though he may be sued I-Ie cannot seive upon juries, 
cannot be a witness m any court, and woist of all, cannot bring any action, 
real or personal It was only after the Renaissance that thcie set in a 
period of faith in reason, and the Protestant juiist-theologian developed a 
theory of law divorced from theology and testing solely upon reason That, 
hotvever, is a much later development 

Sii Abdur Rahim expresses the opinion that Mohammedan law sought to 
supervise the whole life of its subjects, not merely the material or secular 
sicles According to Sir Abdur Rahim, law has two aspects, religious and 
secular The end of law is to piomote the welfare of man both individually 
and socially, not merely in respect of life on this earth but also of future life ® 
It would thus appear that during the early stages of the development of law, 
what were regarded as rules of law were invariably assumed to have divine 
origin, and they purported to receive their sanction from the fact that they 
embodied the dictates of Providence During this stage of the development of 
law, the mam idea which, according to Pound, supplied the basis of the law 
was that ‘law exists in order to keep the peace in a given society , to keep the 
peace at all events and at any price. This is the conception of rvhat may 
be called the stage of primitive law In support of this proposi¬ 
tion, Pound has referred to the typical theory of Plato As Plato 
puts It, ‘the shoemaker is to be only a shoemaker and not a pilot also, 
the farmer is to be only a farmer and not a judge as well, the soldier is to 
be only a soldier and not a man of business besides , and if a universal 
genius, who thiough wisdom can be everything and do eveiything comes 
to the ideal city-State, he is to be required to move on ’ Aristotle puts the 
same idea in anothei way, asserting that justice is a condition in which 
each keeps within his appointed sphere , that we first take account of 
relations of inequality, treating individuals according to their worth, and 

' Holdswoith, History of the Ancient Law, p 616 * Ibid , p 631 

’ Su Abdur Rahim, Muhammadan Juuspiudencc, p 66 
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then secondarily o£ relations of equality in the classes to which their worth 
requires them to be assigned. Pound concludes that when St. Paul exhorted 
wives to obey their husbands and servants to obey their masters, and thus 
everyone to exert himself to do his duty in the class where the social order 
had put him, he expressed this Greek conception of the end of law “ 

At this stage, it may be relevant to refer to the subsequent theories 
about It According to Kant, law is a system of principles or universal 
rules to be applied to human action whereby the free will of the actor may 
co-exist along with the free will of every one else , whereas, according to 
Hegel, the law is a system of principles wherein and whereby the idea of 
liberty was realized in human experience Bentham, however, rationalized 
law as a body of lules laid down and enforced by the State's authoiity, 
whereby the maximum of happiness conceived in terms of free self-assertion 
was secured to each individual Lastly, Austin resolved every law into 
a command of the lawgiver, an obligation imposed thereby on the citizen, 
and a sanction threatened in the event of disobedience Ahstin further 
predicated of the command, which is the first element in law, that it must 
prescribe not a single act, but a senes or number of acts of the same class 
or kind “ It must, however, be remembered that these are points of view 
which were evolved much later m the history of law. It is clear that in 
the early stages of law, no distinction was made between vinculum juris 
and vinculum pudons. The broad features of ancient law which have 
been indicated, give us a glimpse into the background of ancient law and 
Its theoretic basis It is the object of this article to inquire how far these 
features were present in ancient Hindu law, by examining very briefly the 
historical background and theoretic basis of Hindu law. 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HINDU LAW 

It may sound platitudinous, but it is nevertheless true to say, that like 
Hindu culture, Hindu law can justly claim the most ancient pedigree 
in the history of the world Unfortunately, absence of reliable chronological 
data has presented an almost insoluble problem before Oriental scholars 
m the matter of fixing the dates of ancient Sanskrit works It was not 
usual in India in ancient times for authors to supjily any biographical 
data, or to indicate the place and time when they wrote their works The 
dates of historical personages and eminent authors are thus left to be 
determined in the light of intrinsic evidence furnished by literature ; and 
naturally, such a determination has led to a sharp difference and diversity 

" Ibid , pp 76, 77 Ibid , p 84 
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in the scholastic opinion Geneially, Western Orientalists were not 
inclined to concede sufficient antiquity to ancient Sanskiit literatuie, 
whereas Indian Orientalists sometimes showed a subconscious bias in favour 
of theories which assigned to ancient Indian literature a vciy ancient 
antiquity It is not my present puipose to enter into a discussion about 
the chronology of the ancient Sanskrit literature bearing on the question 
of law. I shall, however, be content to take the chronology as accepted by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr P. V Kane in his History of Dhai rna4astra I 
think, on the whole, the chronology accepted by Dr Kane can be taken to 
be sound and correct. 

Students of Hindu law know that the Vedas occupy a place of pride 
among the sources of Plindu law recognized by Dhaima-sastra hteiatuie. 
The period of the Vedic Samhitas, Brahmanas, and Upanisads ranges 
between 4000 b c and 1000 b c. The composition of the principal Siauta- 
Sutras of Apastamba, Asvalayana, Baudhayana, Katyayana, and otheis and 
some of the Grhya-Sutras, such as those of Apastamba and Asvalayana, can 
be assigned to the period between 800 b.c and 400 b c From 600 b.c. 
to 300 B c was the period of the Dharma-Siitras of Gautama, Apastamba, 
Baudhayana, and Vahstha and the Gihya-Sutras of Paraskaia and others, 
The Arthasastm of Kautilya may have been composed between 300 bc and 
AD 100, whereas the present Manu Smrii can claim to have been composed 
between 200 bc and ad. 100 The Ya]navalhya Smiti followed between 
AD 100 and a d 300. The period of the Katyayana Smiti on vyavahara can 
be taken to be loughly between a.d. 400 and a.d 600 Most of the other 
Sraxtis can be assigned to the period between a.d 600 and a d 900. Visva 
rupa wrote his commentary on the Yajhavalkya Smrti between a d 800 and 
A.D. 850, whereas Medhatithi wrote his commentary on the Manu Smrti in 
A.D 900 Vijnanesvara’s Mitdksara must have been written between ad. 
1070 and ad 1100 Jimutavahana, the author of the Ddyabhdga, nourished 
between ad, 1100 and ad 1150. Raghunandana, the author of the 
Ddyalattva lived between ad 1520 and ad 1575, whereas the period of 
Nanda Pandita, the author of the Dattaka-mlmdmsu, is between ad 1590 
and ad 1630 Kamalakaia Bhatta, the authoi of the Nirnaya-sindhu, must 
have written his work between ad 1610 and ad 1640, and Nilakantha 
Bhatta, the author of the Vyavahma-mayukha, must have composed his 
work between ad. 1615 and ad 1645 The Vlramiirodaya was composed 
during the same period, whereas Balam Bhatta wrote his commentary on the 
Mitdksaid between ad 1750 and a.d. 1820, and the Dharma-sindhu of 
K^matha was composed in ad 1790.^’‘ It would thus be seen that the 

“ MM Dr P V. Kane, H Dh., Ill XVII to XIX 
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histoiy of the development of Hindu law spreads over a period of nearly 
6,000 years, until the British conquered India During the British rule, 
the progress of Hindu law was in a sense arrested The age of commen¬ 
tators came to an end, and in the age of Judges that followed, commentaries 
usurped the place of the mam source of Hindu law That, however, is 
another stoiy When we speak of the histoiical background of Hindu law, 
we must take a broad review of the political, social, and economic develop¬ 
ments of India during this long vista of time. 

ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 

What, then, was the political system prevailing in India in the eailiest 
Vedic times? Dr. Jayaswal has referred to the Vedic theory about the 
oiigin of kingship, which is found in the Altaieya Bmhmana The 
Brahmana asserts that the devas, i e their worshippers, the Hindus 
originally had no king In their struggle against the asuras, when the 
devas found that they were repeatedly defeated, they came to the conclusion 
that it was because the asuras had a king to lead them, they were successful 
Therefore they decided to try the same experiment And they agreed to 
elect a king ‘The devas and asuras were fighting The asuras defeated 
the deuas. The devas said, "It is on account of our having no king that 
the aswas defeat us. Let us elect a king” All consented The nature 
of this monarchy can be ascertained from the White Yajur-Veda,^^ which 
requires the following veise to be repeated at the coronation- ‘This State 
to thee (is given) Thou art the director, regulator, firm bearer (of this 
responsibility) for (the good of) agriculture, for well-being, for prosperity, 
for groivth (of the people), (that is) for success ’ A C Das also substantially 
agrees with the same view Fle observes that ‘A distinguished rsi having 
usually been the moral, spiritual, and political guide of the royal clan that 
ruled a tribe, we may take it for gi'anted that no successor to a deceased 
king was appointed without his knowledge or approval In fact, we have 
positive evidence to show that he was the real king-maker In two hymns 
of the Atharva-VedaW the Sage-Priest has been called the king-maker. It 
was he who suggested the name of a successor to the king probably in 
consultation with the other members of the royal clan and court, and his 
nominee presented himself or was invited for election by the people as 
their king’ ‘The monarchy’, as Zimmer holds, ‘was elective, though it is 
not clear whether the selection by the people was between the members 
of the loyal family only, or extended to members of all the noble clans’ 

K P Jayaswal, Hindu Polity (19B5), p 184 
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Theie is a verse in the Rg-Veda,'-^ which suggests election of a king by the 
people or subjects therasehes Wilson has tianslated it thus ‘Like 
subjects choosing a king, they (the wateis) smitten with feai, fled from 
Vrtra A C Das also refers to a hymn in the Rg-Veda~^ which indicates 
that the stability of a king on the tlnone was contingent on the goodwill 
of his subjects 'I’he coionation oath, called the pratijnd, which was 
administered to the king on the occasion of his coionation seems to lead 
to the same conclusion In the Mahabhdiata, this oath is desciibed as Sruti, 
which means, it is based on a Veclic text This is how the oath runs’ 
‘Mount on the piatipid (take the oath) from your heart (without any mental 
reseivation), in fact and by word of mouth , (a) “I will see to the growth 
of the country, legaiding it as God Himself and (this) ever and always 
(b) Whatever law theie is heie, and whatever is dictated by ethics, and 
whatever is not opposed to politics, I will act according to, unhesitatingly 
And I will never be arbitrary” ’ When the king took this oath, the 
members of the assembly who had gathered to witness the election of the 
king said in response, ‘Amen’ 

What was the nature of the State goveimed by a king thus elected by 
popular will? Was the State sacerdotal? Was it paternalistic? Did it 
recognize the divine right of kings? Rangaswami Aiyangar, in his Ancient 
Indian Polity, observes that ‘if it is necessary to sum up the several aims 
and features of our ancient polity in a single word, we shall have to find 
an equivalent for the French word “etatisme”, so as to have it clear that 
the loot principle of our ancient polity was that every function of the State 
had to be conditioned by and to be subordinated to the need to preserve 
both Society and the State’’*” The State was not sacerdotal, nor even 
paternalistic The king was subject to the law as any other citizen, and 
the divine right of kings known to Western political science was unknown 
in India. On the whole, the aim of the ancient Indian State may be said 
to have been less to introduce an improved social order, than to act in 
confoimity with the established moral order It is undoubtedly difficult 
to describe precisely or in definite terms the nature of the State, when the 
basic idea on the subject was being adjusted to changing social environ¬ 
ments, and the process of adjustment was spread over such a long period 
of several thousand years It would not be possible ivithin the narrow 
limits of the present article to enter upon a detailed discussion of this 
subject On the whole, then, it may be said that the picture of ancient 
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Indian polity which evolves from a careful and analytical study of ancient 
Sanskrit literature is one of kingship elected by popular will, and latei 
acting in consultation with the priestly class , the ancient Indian theory 
of kingship treated the kings as trustees of the State, put obedience to 
divine law above everything else, and required the king to take the oath 
that he would safeguard the moial, spiritual, and material well-being of 
the State entrusted to his care. 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

During the Vedic period, the caste system based on birth was probably 
unknown The early social structure evidenced classification of society 
into three divisions based on occupational difterences, and the fourth class 
included the original residents of this country, whom the Aryans had to 
fight and conquer, before establishing themselves in their new home m 
India Tilak’s tlieoiy that the Aryans came to India from the Arctic 
regions and had to conquer the original citizens of India whom they 
described as Dasa, can be said to have now been accepted by many Oriental 
scholars. A C Das, however, is of the opinion that there is no evidence in the 
entire range of Sanskiit literature beginning from the Vedas, that the 
Aryans came to India as invaders, or that they had a foreign origin “ 
During the subsequent period when the performance of rituals became 
more important, the Brahmanas attained position of prominence and 
power, and considerations of purity and notions of spiritual hierarchy 
tended to make the social divisions known as castes more rigid and artificial 
‘The various factors’, says Dr Gluirye, ‘that characterize caste-society were 
the result, m the first instance, of the attempts on the part of the upholders 
of the Brahmanic civilization to exclude the aborigines and the Sudras from 
religious and social communion with themselves . . Thus, the Vedic 
opposition between the Arya and the Dasa is replaced by the Brahmanic 
classification of the dvijati and the ekajdli (the Sudia), suggesting the 
transmutation of the Dasa into the Sudra in the minds of the writers ot 
the Biahmanic and later periods As an impoitant constituent of the 
Brahmanic culture in connection with the sacrificial ritual, there arose veiy 
exaggerated notions of ceremonial purity.’’'® According to Dr Ambedkar, 
however, ‘there are two roots from which untouchability has sprung: (aj 
contempt and hatred of the Broken Men as of Buddhists by the Brahmanas, 
(b) continuation of beef eating by the Broken Men after it had been given 
up by others’ Dr. Ambedkar is of opinion that there was no racial or 

“ Ibid , p 323 
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occupational basis for untouchabihty The subsequent history of the 
Hindu social structure shows that the caste system, which thiived on the 
artificial notions of saciificial purity led to further and fuither divisions of 
Hindu society, and it has shown ominous signs of peipetuating itself. In 
determining the character and assessing the effect of the contribution made 
by the Brahmana priestly class to the development of Hindu law, which 
lecognized the existence of the caste system and gave effect to the principles 
of social superiority and inferiority in many respects, it may be pertinent 
to refer to the tribute paid to the Brahmana class by Maine, who was him¬ 
self a merciless critic of this class Says Maine, ‘It would be altogether a 
mistake to legard the class whose ideas are leflected in the hteiatuie as a 
self-indulgent ecclesiastical aristocracy The life which they chalk out for 
themselves is certainly not a luxurious, and scarcely a happy, life It is a 
life passed from first to last under the shadow of terrible possibilities It 
IS possibly to this combination of self-assei tion tvith self-denial and self- 
abasement that the wonderfully stubborn vitality of the main Brahmamcal 
ideas may be attributed 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 
In consideiing the historical background of Hindu law, it would also 
be necessary to remember the existence of the village communities in 
ancient India As Sir George Birdwood has truly observed, ‘India has 
undergone more religious and political revolutions than any other country 
in the world ; but the village communities remain in full municipal vigour 
all over the peninsula’ Unlike the village communities which thrived in 
other ancient societies, in India these communities had not been consciously 
created by autonomous centres within themselves by devolution and delim¬ 
itation of their own functions, but they were piactically sui generis It 
IS in the light of this social, economic, and political background that the 
story about the origin and growth of Hindu law and the principles on 
which It IS based must be studied 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF LAW 

The Vedas are usually regarded by Hindu convention as a primary 
source of Hindu law In fact, the Vedas do not contain any mateiial which 
can be regarded as the lawyer’s law m the modem sense of the teim They 
consist of hymns which mainly deal with religious rites, true knowledge 
and liberation Some of the hymns contain exquisite descriptions of 
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nature, and can be justly regarded as the best specimens of the most ancient 
lyrical literature No doubt, some hymns contain passages which make 
incidental references to the social customs and conventions prevailing at 
the time, and it is from these incidental refeiences that lules of law have 
to be gleaned and collected It is remaikable that the English language 
does not seem to contain any generic term which denotes both legal and 
ethical meanings m the concept of law, whereas the Sanskrit word dharma, 
which IS gencially used in Smrti literature to dejiote law. cannot be 
dissociated from considerations of ethics and morality But even the word 
dharrna has passed through several vicissitudes, and it is really difficult to 
render its meaning definitely or precisely The most ancient concept of 
law which IS found in the Rg-Veda is represented by the word rta This 
word denotes the supreme transcendental law or the cosmic order which 
rules the universe, and to which even the gods owe allegiance As 
Dr Kane points out, vraia, dhaima, dhdinan, and svadhd represent special 
aspects of rta Rta is the organized principle of the universe and the 
divine ordeiing of the earthly life Subsequently, the concept of dharma 
took the place of rta Dr Kane has observed that the word dharma occurs 
at least fifty-six times in the Rg-Veda The word is clearly derived from 
the root dhr (to uphold, to support, to nourish) In most of the cases, the 
meaning of dharma is religious oidmance or rites In some passages, it 
appears to mean fixed principles or rules of conduct In the Altareya 
Brdhmana, the word dharma seems to be used m an abstract sense, viz the 
whole body of religious duties.®" Dr Kane’s conclusion is that the ivoid 
dharma passed through several transitions of meaning, and ultimately, its 
most prominent significance came to be the privileges, duties, and obliga¬ 
tions of a man, his standard of conduct as a member of the Aryan commu¬ 
nity, as a member of one of the castes, and as a person in a particular stage 
of life” Jaimini defines dharma as a desirable goal or result that is 
indicated by injunctive passages The VaiSesiha-Sutra defines dharma as that 
from which result happiness and final beatitude ®® In the Buddhist sacred 
books, the woid dharma often means the whole teaching of the Buddha 
In the Smrti literature, the word dharma was used in a comprehensive 
sense, and it included amongst many other topics what may be regarded 
as rules of secular law This branch of dharma dealing with secular laiv 
known by the ivord vyavahdra can be regarded as the most developed phase 
in the evolution of the concept of law, which corresponds with the modern 
sense of municipal or secular law Accoiding to Katyayana, the 
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etymological meaning of the woicl vyavahara indicates that it is that bianch of 
law, which removes various doubts Vi means various, ava means doubt, 
and hara means removal. The object of vyavahara on this mterpietation 
would be the removal of doubts. The administration of justice undoubtcdlv 
aims at the discovery of tiuth, and since laiv helps to remove doubts, it 
does help the administration of justice m its quest lor truth The view 
that vyavahara lefers to secular and municipal laws is supported by the 
statement in the Mahabharaia that the authoiity of the vyavahara laws is 
as sacied and great as that of the dharma law Wheieas dharma law has its 
origin in Vedic law', the vyavahara law has its origin in political governance 
and the king, governance is a sacred act being ordained by the Creator, 
and so its laws are also sacred Thus, it appears that w'hcrcas the concept 
of dhaima treated law as a part of ethics, moiahty, and religion, the con¬ 
cept of vyavahata is a more developed concept, and it deals piincipally, 
if not exclusively, with matters which fall w'lthin the purview' of municipal 
01 secular law 


SOURCES OF HINDU LAW 

According to Manu, there are five different sources of dhauna , the 
whole Veda is the mam source of dharma, and next is the tiadition and 
piactice of those who know the Vedas Fuither, the usages of various men 
and self-satisfaction ““ Similaily, Yajnavalkya declares that ‘the Vedas, the 
Smrtis, the usages of good men and what is agreeable to one’s self, and 
desire bom of due deliberation—these are tiaditionally recognized as the 
sources of dharma' The nature and extent of the guidance derived 
from the Vedic texts in determining the provisions of Hindu law have 
already been indicated Even a cursory glance at the Smrti literatuie 
would show that the Smrtis deal with numerous topics as falling under the 
title Dharraa-sastra As Medhatithi points out, Manu, for instance, deals 
with vayna-dhatma, diyania-dharrna, varridsrama-dharyna, naimiitiha-dharma 
(pray as Cl tt a), and guna-dharma (the duty of a crowned king, whether 
Ksatriya or not, to jrrotect) It is really the vyavahata pait of the Smrti 
literature ivhich deals with law, properly so called Rumania in his T antra- 
vdittika argues that the Smrtis of Manu and others are dependent upon 
the memory of other authors, and memory depends for its authority on the 
truthfulness of its source Consequently, the authority of not a single 
Smrti can be held to be self-sufficient like that of the Vedas , and yet, 
inasmuch as we find them accepted as authoritative by an unbroken line 
of respectable persons learned in the Vedas, wc cannot reject them as 
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absolutely untrustworthy Hence it is that there arises a feeling of un¬ 
certainty regarding their trustworthy character Thus, the Smrtis are 
treated as a source of Hindu law, primarily because they purport to repro¬ 
duce from memory the provisions m the Vedas themselves That is the conven¬ 
tional view about the part played by the Smrtis in the growth of Hindu law 
The history of the development of Hindu law shows that custom, which 
IS regarded as a source of law, has played a very important role in making 
Hindu law progressive and introducing into it from time to time provisions 
to bridge the difference between the letter of the law and the requirements 
of changing social needs Ancient Hindu jurists seem to recognize that 
if there is a conflict between the practice prevailing m the community and 
the letter of the law found in the Smrtis or Srutis, it is generally the prac¬ 
tice that would prevail Manu says, ‘Acaras (customs and usages) are 
transcendental law, and so are the practices declared in the Vedas and the 
Smrtis Therefore, a twice-born person desirous of his own welfare must 
make effoits to follow it ’ Dr Kane takes the view—and I am inclined to 
agree with him—that the acara which is mentioned by Manu has to be 
taken by itself and not as qualified by the words kutyukta and smarta 
Texts of Gautama, Manu, Katyayana, and other writers show that the 
customs and usages of which notice has to be taken are those of districts 
(deh or janapada), toivns and villages, castes, families, guilds, and corpora¬ 
tions or groups In this connection, it would be pertinent to refer to the 
significant observation of Vijhane^vara while commenting on Yajnavalkya, 
II 118-119, that the texts in the section are mostly recitals of what actually 
prevails among the people In other words, the Mitdksara makes it clear 
that the relevant provisions contained in the Ydjhavalkya Smrti have given 
effect to the prevailing local practices among the people In ancient Dharma- 
sastra literature, we find illuminating discussions as to how a conflict 
between laws evidenced by different texts has to be resolved. Kautilya says 
that in any matter where there is conflict between Dharma-^astia and prac¬ 
tice or between Dharma-^astra and any secular transaction, the king should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma If the Sastra comes in conflict 
with any rational or equitable rule, the latter shall be the deciding factor, 
and the strict letter of the text shall be nowhere ““ Indeed, Apastamba has 
mentioned that some jurists in his time held that the rest of the Dharma- 
Sutra not set out in his book might be gathered from women and men of 
all castes Both Brhaspati and Narada lay down that legal decisions should 
not be arrived at merely on the basis of the Sastra, and that when a decision 
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IS devoid ol reasoning, theie is loss of dharina, for in a judicial proceed¬ 
ing even a good man may be held lo be a bad one, or what is good may be 
held to be sinful, just as Mandavya was held to be a thief on a decision 
without thoughtful reasoning This shows that even when the texts oi 
the Sruti and Smrti were lespected, juiists pointed out the inevitable 
importance of adopting a rational appioach in deciding legal issues. 

In due course of time, when the distance between the lettei of the 
Stmtis and the prevailing customs thieatoned to get wider, commentatois 
appeared on the scene, and by adopting ingenious interpietations of the 
same ancient texts, they achieved the laudable object of bringing the pro¬ 
visions of the law into line With populai usages and customs The part 
played by Vijhanesvara m this connection deseives special mention The 
fiction of inteipretation is seen in the three systems of juiispiudence known 
to us, the Roman, the English, and the Hindu system But as Mr. Sankara- 
lama Sastn points out, there is an mteiesting distinction among the three 
systems on this point Whereas the authority of the English case law is 
deiived from the Bench, that of the Roman Responsa Pmdentium and the 
Sanskrit commentary is derived from the Bar While in England the 
development of law is left entirely to the exigencies of disputes actually 
arising for adjudication, m India and at Rome, it was possible for the juiist 
to evolve a coherent and homogeneous body of^laws without reference to 
actually contested cases In this connection, it may be interesting to refer 
to the observations of Bentham that a legal fiction is a ‘wilful falsehood 
having for its object the stealing of legislative powei by and for hands which 
could not and durst not openly claim it—and but for the delusion thus 
produced could not exercise it’ Nevertheless, the legal fiction of intei¬ 
pretation has played a very progressive part in the development of Hindu 
law It IS because this process was arrested during the British rule in this 
country that Hindu law came to be fossilized, as judges relied mainly on 
the commentators without taking into account the changing customs and 
usages in the Hindu community. 

The genesis of Hindu law, to which incidental references are found 
in the Vedic literature, still remains to be considered Jayaswal has pro¬ 
pounded the thesis that the ancient and primary source of Hindu laW is 
samayas, that is to say, resolutions passed by popular bodies Apastamba 
describes the dharma laws as those 'whicli legulate conduct, and which are 
based on resolutions or samayas The word samaya may mean a resolu¬ 
tion passed by corporate bodies According to Jayaswal, the dharma samayas 

■“ Quotation fiom Aparaika on Ya] ,11 I , H Dh , I p 208 
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weie laws resolved upon by certain popular bodies, which were bodies of 
the Vedic schools, collectively or individually The samayas were originally 
communal rules agreed upon in assembliesIt is these assemblies which 
in due course may have developed into village communities, which are a 
special feature of the ancient Indian political life In his last sutm, 
Apastamba refers to the same source of law when he says that the authorita^ 
tive woiks do not exhaust the dharma —^laws, and hence the unanimous 
practice of all the Aryan countries is' to be referred.^’ It is tiue that the 
Dhai ma-Sutras mention the Vedas as the chief source of Hindu law The 
samaya source to which Apastamba refers is not to be found in the later 
liteiature Patahjali recognizes the authority of the Dharma-Sutras, col¬ 
lectively calling them Dharma-sastra The sources of law mentioned by 
Manu and Yajhavalkya hat^e already been indicated That the conventions 
or resolutions of corporate bodies formed part of law is shown by an 
interesting inscription referred to by Dr Mahalingam in his book Adminis¬ 
trative and Social Life under Vijayanagar The inscription m question 
records an agreement between the Brahmanas of the locality that they should 
pel form marriages only in the kanydddna form, and that those who pay or 
receive money shall be excommunicated and punished by the king It 
may therefoie not be unreasonable to assume that the primary and ancient 
source of Hindu law may have consisted of the resolutions oi agreements 
reached by gioups of people in their corporate assemblies. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN ARTHA SASTRA AND DHARMA-sASTRA 
The discussion about the sources of Hindu law and the lules adopted 
by Hindu law in resolving the conflict between these sources inter se inevi¬ 
tably leads to the most important question in the present study What is 
the relation between Artha-sastra and Dharma-sastra? The publication by 
Dr Shama Sastri of the Aithasdslra of Kautilya in 1909 in the Mysore Sanskrit 
Series was an epoch-making event in the history of the research on Hindu 
law Kautilya wrote this work between 300 bc and ad 100 This work 
IS anterioi to Manu, and the discussion contained in the ‘Dharmasthlyam’ 
part of the work is absolutely unique in legal history It can legitimately 
claim to be one of the earliest secular codes of law in the ivorld, and the 
high level at which legal and juridical principles are discussed, the precision 
with ivhich statements are made, and the absolutely secular atmosphere 
which It breathes throughout, give it a place of pride in the history of 
legal literature It throws a flood of light on the social, economic, and 
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pjliUCcil conditions of the countiy at the time Kamilla’s Atthdasiia is 
divided into 15 adhikayanas and 150 chapteis, and it deals with iicvuiy 18U 
topics. The total numbei of vcises in the woik is about (i,000 In between 
vcises, piose is also sometimes interspeised This ivniL shows a systematic 
ariangement of topics and a icmaikable unity of design Theic can be no 
doubt that it is the woik of a biilliant author who approached his pioblem in 
a purely secular, legalistic, and objective mannei It appeals that Kautilya’s 
Aithasastya refers to moic than a dozen previous authois on Artha-sastia • 
and this natuially leads to the infeieiice that municipal and secular law 
had been expounded before Kautilya by seveial other authors And it 
would inevitably take the foundation of the school of Aitha-sastia to a date 
much anteiior to that of Kautilya The question which aiises foi consideia- 
tion IS, did secular law as propounded in the Aithasdstm hegm to function 
and progiess independently of Hindu law which is to be found in Smiti 
literature? 

Jayaswal has strongly pleaded foi the view that Aitha-sastia had pro 
giessed independently of the Dharma-sastia, until the present Manu Smrli 
was composed ” According to him, the A'lthasastta m subnance embodies 
the impeiial code of law of the Manilas, wheieas the Mdnava Dhamna- 
sdstra is based on the psychology of the Hindu nation of the Biahraana 
empire of the Sungas Yajnavalkya, on the othei hand, who followed 
Manu, represents the view of Hindu law as it prevailed in the Satavahana 
regime It is more libeial than Manu in its general aspects and less 
generous to the Brahmanas. In some important matters, it has moie 
affinity with the Arthasa'stra than tvith Manu Unlike Manu, Yajnavalkya 
devotes laigei space to the considelation of the problems of civil law, pioperly 
so called Yajnavalkya deals with contiact generally and with paitnership 
of sea-traders and artisans, and the law of coi porations is also considered by 
him According to Jayaswal’s theoiy, after the Manu Simti achieved emi¬ 
nence and authority, the independent existence of the Atthasdsba came to an 
end, and vyavahdra became merely a part of the Dhairaa-sastia The 
Ydjnaualkya Snirti which virtually repealed the Manu Smyti no doubt 
adopted a moie liberal and less Brahmanical apjiroach , but even Yajnavalkya 
treated vyavahdia as a pait of dhainia, and that settled the pattern and form 
of Hindu law for the future In couisc of time, commentators followed, 
and they made requisite adjustments m the piovisions of Yajnavalkya, and 
consistently with the social trends of their times, the hbeial provisions of 
Yajnavalkya came generally to be narrowed down Rangaswami Aiyangar 
seems bioadly to agree with this view’‘“ 

Jayaswal, Manu and Yajnavalkya 
** Conudciatwm of Mine aspects of Ancient Indian Polity (lOS)) 
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The Lheory thus propounded by Jayaswal has been strongly criticized 
by S Varadachariard'* He points out that it is not coircct to say that the 
Manu Sinrti was the first book of Dharma-sastra, which included the discus¬ 
sion of laWj and that it could not be assumed to have come into existence 
only during the Sunga peiiod He also relies on the fact that some topics of 
law have, in fact, been dealt with even in the Dharnia-Sutras of Gautama, 
Baudhayana, and Apastamba, and that the supremacy of the Brahmanas did 
not commence with the ;Sunga dynasty; it had, in fact, begun after the fall 
of Buddhism But the main point which Varadachanar makes is that 
Jayaswal’s theory is inconsistent with the history of evolution of the other 
systems of law, to which I have already adverted Dr Kane seems to take 
the view that Artha-sastra is really a branch of Dharma-ilastra, since the 
former deals with the responsibilities of kings, for whom rules are laid down 
m many treatises on dhatma,^'^ 

I am inclined to agree with Jayaswal It would be interesting to notice 
a few of the points of difference between Kautilya and Manu, because these 
differences indicate a sharp and radical disparity of approach Kautilya 
allows 7uyoga (levirate) in its ancient fullness to widows and to the wives of 
men afflicted with disease , Manu condemns it Kautilya would recognize 
the existence of courtesans and would seek to organize them , whereas Manu 
would punish them as a public scourge. Kautilya would attempt to 
regulate gambling and drink; Manu condemns it as sin Kautilya knows 
of remarried widows and unman led mothers ; Manu would forbid remar¬ 
riages except in the case of widows who were virgins. Manu strongly dis¬ 
approves of heresy, while Kautilya does not seem to share that view, because 
he would go no further than deprive apostates of the right of maintenance 
from the family estate, and even in respect of apostates, he would require 
the mother to be maintained by her offspring Kautilya and Manu differ 
in regard to the shares to be allotted to sisters on inheritance Kautilya 
forbids suicide, and disappioves of Mil, whereas Manu does not seem to 
renounce sail expressly Kautilya condemns addiction to astrology , Manu 
would only discourage the pursuit of astiology as a profession There aie 
also several differences in regard to the status, privileges, and concessions 
enjoyed by Brahmanas under Kautilya and Manu These differences can 
be satisfactorily explained on the theory that the Arthoiastra was dealing 
with secular law and approached the consideration of relevant questions 
from a purely secular point of view, whereas Dharma-sastra considered the 
same problems fiom an ethical, religious, or moral point of view, and gave 
effect to the notions on which the Hindu social structure -was based. 

*” Radhakumud Mookern Endowment Lectuics on the Hindu Judiaal System, pp 38 £ 
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There is another aspect of the mattei which leads to the same con¬ 
clusion Kautilya holds that dhaima, vyavahdia, customs, and royal oidi- 
nance are the four legs of lawsuits, that the latter m each case supersedes 
the former This clearly assigns a piominent position to loyal ordinance. 
This position of royal ordinance is not recognized by Dharma-sastia Then 
again, Kautilya lefers to the dharnia rule as distinguished from the rule of 
vyavahdra, in dealing with the question of awarding interest He says that 
interest allowed by the dhayma —law is one and a quarter per cent per 
month, and he adds that the rate allowed by vyavahdra is five per cent per 
month This clearly shows that the provisions of vyavahdra according to 
the Artha^^dsiya on the question of interest were distinct and separate from 
similar piovisions in Dharma-sastra On~the whole, then, it appeals to 
be reasonable and sound to assume the existence of Artha-sastra functioning 
independently of Dharma-sastia and dealing with secular or municipal law, 
not necessarily as a part of dharma or religion The aytha —law under 
Artha-sastra recognized the authoiity of the king’s laws, and treated the 
kingly enactments as of binding character 

It IS true that the emergence and development of a purely secular body 
of law at such an early date would be a very remarkable achievement, and 
It would seem to be somewhat inconsistent with the well-recognized theory 
of the evolution of laws in ancient societies But the existence of a large 
body of legal literature passing under the name of Artha-sastra poses a 
problem ; and it cannot be resolved by merely treating Aitha-sastra as part 
of Dharma-sastra, because the scope of the inquiry in the two sets of works, 
their approach, their outlook, the nature and number of the topics taken 
for discussion by them, and the disparity in the specific provisions on 
material points do not easily admit of the said explanation It may be that 
subsequent to Manu, Artha-sastra ceased to exist or function separately, 
and the Hindus began to Lake their law from Smrtis and commentaries on 
them But the discovery of Kautilya’s Aythamstra has administered a 
healthy shock to the accepted notion about the origin of Hindu law, and 
It would not be right to reject Jayaswal’s theory substantially and pimcipally 
on the ground that it does not fit in with the development of law m ancient 
times in other countries 

Indeed, it may be legitimate to say that the very harsh criticism made 
by Maine against ancient Hindu law must now be regarded as unjustified 
‘On the whole’, says Maine, ‘the impression left on the mind by the study 
of these books (books on Dharma-sastra) is, that a more awful tyranny never 
existed than this which proceeded from the union of political, intellectual, 
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and spiritual ascendancy’.®^ And he adds that ‘Hindoo jurisprudence has 
a substratum of foiethought and sound judgement, but irrational imitation 
has engrafted in it an immense apparatus of cruel absurdities’ Maine 
speaks very highly of the Twelve Tables, and observes that ‘they were not 
entitled to say that if the Twelve Tables had not been published, the 
Romans would have been condemned to a civilization as feeble and per¬ 
verted as that of the Hindoos, but this much at least is certain that with 
then code they weie exempt from the very chance of so unhappy a destiny’ ” 
It must be stated in fairness to the gieat author that at the time when he 
wiote his book. Oriental scholars were not aware of the existence of Aitha- 
sastra, and Kautilya’s An thasastra had not seen the light of day But if 
the Ailhasastra had existed long befoie the Roman Tables were composed, 
the harsh language used by Maine about ancient Hindu lawyers must be 
characterized as wholly unjustified and based on insufficient knowledge of 
the development of Hindu law 

I am fiee to confess that before the last word is spoken on this vexed 
question of the relation between Artha-sastia and Dharma-sastra, it would 
be necessary to examine all available literature comprehensively and 
ciitically Perhaps, in couise of time, other works on Artha-sastra may be 
discovered, and they may throw additional light on the question -Unfoi- 
tunately, during the British lule, Hindu law has not been studied ‘from 
within’, with the help of Sanskrit texts As the Privy Council observed in 
the case of Collector of Maduta v Mootoo Ramalinga,’’''- the duty of a judge 
adramistenng Hindu law was not ‘so much to enquire whether a disputed 
doctrine is fairly deducible from the earliest authority, as to ascertain 
whether rt has been received by the particular school wduch governs the 
District with which he has to deal’ This approach imposed limitations 
on judges, and in the administration of Hindu law, commentators respected 
in several areas assumed paramount importance But, for a proper study 
of Hindu law, its origin, growth, and development, it would be necessary 
to undertake a study of all the Sanskrit texts available on the subject The 
relevant literature offers, as Dr Rash Behan Chose obseived long ago, a 
rich and vaiiecl field for enquiry ‘The harvest has long been ripening 
for the sickle, but as yet, to oui repioach, the reajiers aie few in numbei, 
and that wealth of materials which should be our pride is now our dis¬ 
grace ’’® Dr Ghose also prophetically expressed the hope ‘that Hindu 
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laiv Will at no distant date render the same service to jurisprudence that 
Sanskiit has already done to the sister science of philology’ I believe that 
when the part played by Aitha-sastia in the development of Hindu law is 
fully discovered, the prophecy made by Dr Ghose would come true. 
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THE HINDU JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


A truly magnificent administration of justice, synchronizing the highest 
principles with the fairest procedure, is the contribution of the Hindu 
judicial system in India Itself a product of centuries of evolution, this 
system anticipates future centuries of legal thought. This oldest system, 
older than the jurisprudence of Rome and England, is surprisingly modern. 
Legal and historical scholars have yet to work hard and long in this vast 
field of research to explore and appieciate the wisdom, excellence, and 
maturity of the Hindu judicial system 

SABHA 

The origin of the Hindu judicial system can be traced from the 
prehistoric Vedic times It is certainly more than 3000 years old, if not 
older still The sabha (Judicial assembly) is usually associated with the 
later petiod of the Rg-Veda In the Aiharva-Veda} reference is made to 
the fire which used to be kept in the court room or the sahhd, and the 
Vedic term sabhya appears to indicate such fire The Rg-Veda^ describes 
the sahhd and refers to the delights and relief of litigants when they came 
out successful from the sahhd's deliberations In the purusamedha of the 
^ukla Yajur-Veda,^ the sabha, is described as the place where a litigant 
receives justice In the Pdraskara GrhyaSutra,^ there is the description 
of the function and atmosphere of the sabha It indicates animated 
discussion with lively debate and formulation of justice. Jayarama de¬ 
scribes the sabha as ‘resounding’ and ‘shining’ because of the performance 
of justice The Jatakas describe the high standards which the sabha was 
expected to maintain According to the Jatakas, the sabha which had no 
good people was no sabha, and the people who did not proclaim the dharma 
(justice) were not good people , those who avoided peisonal sentiments 
and fearlessly proclaimed justice were the good people of the sabha “ 
Narada emphasizes the importance of elderly people, dharma, and truth 
in the court of j'ustice." 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDICIARY 

The independence of the judiciary was one of the outstanding features 
of the Hindu judicial system Even during the days of the Hindu 
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monarchy, the admmisLiation of justice alw^ays remained separate from 
the executive It was as a lule independent both in foim and in spmt 
It was the Hindu judicial system that first leahzed and lecogni/ed the 
importance of separation of the judiciary fioin the executive, and gave this 
fundamental principle a piactical shape and form The case of Anatha- 
pindika v Jeta, reported in the Vinaya-Pilaka,'’ is a shining illustiation of 
this principle There a prince and a private citizen submitted then case 
to the law-court, and the couit decided against the piince The piince 
accepted such a decision as a matter of couise and as binding on him The 
evolution of the principle of separation of the judicial y from the executive 
was largely the result of the Hindu conception of law as binding on the 
sovereign Law in Hindu jurisprudence was above the sovereign. It was 
the dharma The laws were then not regaided so much as a product of 
supreme parliaments and legislatures as at present Ceitam laws were 
regarded as above all human authority Such, for instance, were the 
natural laws, which no parliament, however supreme, could abolish 
Technically speaking, a supieme parliament may pioclaim a law abolishing 
the law of gravitation, but it will not, m fact, be abolished by the parlia¬ 
ment’s fiat The doctrine was not merely confined to natural or scientific 
laws, but extended to ceitain social laws which the experience, wisdom, 
and intuitive powers of highly developed personalities could discover as 
unalterable having regaid to human nature and the laws of biology All 
this body of laws, which had a higher authority than human agencies, was 
compendiously called the dharma The judicial system in Hindu India 
always worked on this hist premise Its genius lay in adapting this first 
premise to the changing patterns of society with which it had to deal from 
tune to time The first premise is not the same as Jus Gentium oi Jus 
Natutah of Roman jurisprudence, but was a much larger, moie scientihc, 
and more concrete concept 

The other agency which helped to establish the independence of the 
judiciary was the fact that in the Hindu judicial system lawyers weie 
appointed judges, and lawyers, as a rule, at that time came largely from 
the Brahmana class, who, as exponents of the dharma, had to be obeyed 
by the executive and the sovereign The Satapatha Brahmana as well as 
the Jatakas refer to the division of the Brahmanas into two classes, the 
priests and the politicians. In fact, the divisions are described as being 
composed of purohita (priest) politicians and the Brahmana ministers 

This independence of the judiciary was ensured by high standards 
followed m appointing judges Narada states that judges should be 
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selected from among Brahmanas, Ksatnyas, and Vaisyas The soveieign 
was the appointing authority, but was assisted and advised in the selection 
by the sabha and other members of the King-in-Couiicil The judge oi 
the pmdvivaka had to have the following qualifications 

‘The judge must be self-controlled, of a respectable family, impartial, 
not given to excitement, steadfast, afraid of the hereafter, virtuous, 
energetic, and free from passion 

THE COURT 

It was a significant fact that the judges under this system were helped 
by society in the administration of justice They were both judges of law 
and the jury, being the judges of fact Then number was always odd, in 
case there was a*necessity to decide by the majoiity The rule of the sabha 
was that everyone should speak according to law It was considered that 
to keep silent or to speak what was not the law was sinful According to 
Narada, ‘either the judicial assembly (sabha) must not be entered at all 
or a fair opinion delivered That means, he who either stands mute or 
deliveis an opinion contrary to justice is a sinner _ The king appointed 
councillors to assist deliberations in the court It was the rule of the day 
that every peison versed in law should attend the court and, if occasion 
arose, should be invited to give his own opinion on a disputed point of 
law to prevent obvious miscarriage of justice This procedure is comparable 
to the modem piactice of calling upon a lawyer not engaged in the case 
to assist the court as amicus curtae, a friend of the court Indeed, Manu 
declares that silence in such a case is culpable This is clear from the 
verse of Narada referred to above This, however, was not an invitation 
for public participation in a litigation Narada is anxious to make it cleai 
that 111 a litigious dispute one who has no appointed function should not 
be allowed to say anything, and one who is versed in law should alone be 
allowed to speak what is propei, and that, too, only when he has no leaning 
towards any of the particular litigants 

The court scene m the Micchakatika (c third century ad) makes a 
reference to the jury “ The Sukra-niti-sarap^ Brhaspati,^^ and Narada“ 
all describe the function of the jury There the jury was composed of 
either seven or five or thiee persons, and they were described as the 
examineis of the cause, while the judge, their president, was called the 
‘speaker’, and the king as carrying out the punishment There were thus 

' Cf Kat (64), quoted in the Mitaksaia on Ydi (I G) 
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checks and balances, so that even when justice was dispensed with by the 
judge, there was a safeguard against the leanings of any paiticular judge 
To keep the judiciaiy free even from the influence of the king, the 
lair iras that the king himself was not alloived to heai cases Naiada^^ as 
well as Brhaspati'" expressly declares that the king ivas not allowed to 
decide cases by himself alone The king was present and sat in Ills 
council, which included the Chief Justice These were cases which in the 
modem world would be cases on appeal, and the court ivith the king was 
the highest Court of Appeal In the Rdjataranginl, this procedure of the 
King-in-Council finds confirmation in‘the case desciibed thete in the reign 
of King Yasaskara 

The modem practice of all the couits and then piocesses functioning 
in the name of the head of the State or the king ivas also the lule in the 
Hindu judicial system In theoiy, the king always piesided over the couit, 
whether he was peisonally present there or not This is supported by 
the Vuamitiodaya,^^ and Manu ” The decree also was given under the 
seal of the court and was described as a document given in the name of 
the king The king’s name also appealed in the summonses to attend the 
couit as well as in all other piocesses foi execution 

Full records of cases decided by the courts were kept The Jatakas 
make frequent references to such records They are sometimes described 
as vinilcaya pustaka^” Vasistha also makes lefeicnce to the judicial 
records of cases decided by the courts 

It was a part of the Hindu judicial system that justice had to be admin¬ 
istered openly and not in private {na rahan), and never by one judge alone 
The &ukia-niti-sdm^'- gives a giapliic picture of the king, the couit 
and the procedure 'According to the Dhaima-sastias, being devoid nt 
anger and gteed, with the Chief Justice and the Council, attended by good 
Brahmanas, collected in mind, obscivant of the pioceduie and sequence, 
never one-sided, but an attentive listener, a king should examine the 
dispute and never himself decide in the sabhd ’ 

The doctrine of 7es judicala (plea of a former judgement) was well 
recognized in the Hindu judicial system and uniformly followed both 
during the Hindu and the Buddhistic periods 

SYSTEM OF JUDICIARY AND JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 
The system of judiciary and its mode of judicial administration anti¬ 
cipates almost all the ideas which we now trace as products of the British 
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legal history and call modern The Sukra-ntlt-sam^' gives us as complete a 
picture of the system as possible in a few words 

First, there was the Chief Justice, called the pradvwaka, who presided 
over the Supreme Court in the capital of the kingdom. Next in older of 
precedence came the Minister of Justice, who prescribed the law and the 
procedure after ascertaining the opinion of the majority of the jury on the 
subject, and then advised the king accordingly It almost appears to be 
like the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who advise the 
British Sovereign The prddvivdka, along with the members of the jury, 
gathered in a meeting and asceitamed by majority of opinion the procedure 
and the laws Then proof was examined and sciutimzed This proof 
consisted of evidence given by witnesses and that contained m documents 
Three different kinds of proof were recognized m the Hindu judicial 
system, according to the &ukm-nitt-sara They were direct evidence 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), and analogy (upamdna) It was the duty 
of the prddvivdka to advise the king ultimately. The Minister of Law, 
sometimes called the dharmddhikarana,'^’^ is called the pandita in the 
Sukra-niti-sdra The duties of the pandiLa are to consider first the ancient 
and the present laws, test them m the light of the current codes and juris¬ 
prudence, and then recommend to the king laws which will be acceptable 
to the community. 

No account of the Hindu judicial system can be complete without 
some reference to the fact that there were Hindu republics in ancient 
times as much as monarchies There was a remaikable interlinking co¬ 
ordination in the judicial system in both the monarchies and the republics 
It was possible only because law as dharma was common to both 

The Hindu law-books refer to the laws of kula States and those of 
ganas The kulikas or aristocrats presided over the kula courts^® The 
laws provide that an appeal lies from the hula court to the gana court.°’ 
According to the Mahdbhdratap" it was the duty of the kula elders to take 
notice of criminal cases, and these kula elders administered justice through 
a President, and punishment was given in his name These were not the 
only courts known in the Hindu judicial system It recognized what may 
be called guilds, which were given some judicial power These guilds 
weie mainly industrial organizations They were more or less the counter¬ 
parts and forerunneis of the modern Industrial Tribunals and Courts 
Appeals xvere allowed from these Industrial Courts, which were called 
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pugas These appeals came to the kula and gana courts When ganas 
became subject to the monarchs subsequently, the decision of the gana 
was subject to an appeal to the monarch or the Royal Chief Justice This 
IS suppoited by the law-books of Narada, Brhaspati, and otheisThese 
gana courts were really the courts admmistei mg the laws of the Hindu 
icpubhcs in India, and it is from this feature that they draw then name 
gana, meaning the people or the republic The Greek wiiteis paid great 
tributes to the laws of these gana courts The Mahabharata^^ also piaises 
their excellent legal system. The laws of the gana? irere called samaya by 
Narada Brhaspati quoted in the Smiti-candrikd shows that the woid 
iamaya literally means a decision arrived together m an assembly®' 

HINDU JUDICIAL SYSTEM IN SIX STAGES 

Any analysis of the Hindu judicial system must make a reference to 
at least six clifiBerent stages through which it had to pass The fust stage of 
the Hindu law was the stage in which there was no writing The ^luti and 
the Smrti were then the only sources The duties of the courts of law of 
this period were performed by the heads of the family, of the gotra'; (clans') 
and of the pravams (progenitois) by themselves, oi by getting an umpne 
selected by the parties. That is how the Smi ti-candnkd quotes Bhrgu on 
the point 

The second stage commences with the introduction of writing, which 
first appeared as a substance of the Smrtis and of some of the Biahmanas 
in the form of sutias (aphorisms). This second stage is the stage of the 
wiitten Sutras The main function of the judicial system and the courts 
of law at that time was the application of the Sutras in deciding individual 
disputes The third stage is the stage of codification The Vedas were 
embodied in the forms of Samhitas A new departure was also made in the 
Smrti from the Grhya and the Dharma-Sutras to the Samhitas oi institutes 
which were called the Dharma-^astras These Dharma-sastras can be com¬ 
pared to the Institutes of Justinian or to Blackstone’s Commentary. They 
were really text-books on law While they did not have the force of statutes, 
they nevertheless were regarded as authorities of such great persuasion that 
much, if not the whole, of law was inspired by them, and they acted as 
guides for the couits of the time on all controversial and disputed points of 
law and their application to piactical life 

By the third stage, the administration of justice ivas becoming elaborate 
and complicated During this period, there were really two sets of courts 
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available to the litigants First, there were the courts directly under the 
authority of the State Secondly, there were the courts of a popular charac¬ 
ter constituted by the people themselves, either through local sabhds oi 
pancdyats oi village councils or even family or tribal councils. The valuable 
research in this field made by Colcbrooke reveals to us three different 
categoiies of State Courts and three different categories of People’s 
Courts The State Courts, where people could go for rediess, were: 

(1) The Court of the Sovereign, assisted by the learned Brahmanas 
as assessors This was the Privy Council or the Kmg-in-Council 
This Court was ambulatory and was held wherever the king sat or went 

(2) The ‘TrihunaP of the Chief Justice or the prddvivdka appointed by the 
Sovereign and sitting with three or more assessors, not exceeding seven. 
This was the Supreme Court It was a stationary court held at an appointed 
place. (3) The Subordinate Judges appointed by the Soveieign’s authority 
for local areas and local jurisdictions From their decisions, appeals used 
to lie to the Court of the Chief Justice and thereafter to the Pi ivy Council 
or the King-in-Council The thiee different types of popular courts men¬ 
tioned by Colebrooke are (1) Assemblage of townsmen or meetings of 
persons belonging to various tribes and professions, but inhabiting the 
same place (2) The court represented by companies of traders or artisans 
or persons belonging to different tribes, but subsisting by the practice of 
the same profession These appear to be Industrial Courts or the Courts of 
Professions or courts of disciplinary bodies of different professions (3) The 
court of kinsmen or relations connected by consanguinity, mainly confined 
to personal and family laws and customs. 

According to Colebrooke, these courts were technically called in Hindu 
law (1) puga, (2) stem, and (3) kula Their decisions or awards were 
always subject to levision The hula decisions were revisable by the sreni 
courts, and the sreni decisions by the puga courts From the decision of 
the puga, an appeal could be made to the Court of the prddvivdka and 
finally thereafter to the Court of the Soveieign. The Hindu judicial 
system, theiefore, shows a regular hieraichy of courts and appeals with well- 
defined jurisdictions 

The fourth stage of the development of this system tvas in the Bud¬ 
dhistic period Buddhism did not interfere with Hindu law and Hindu 
usages and customs This is proved by the very significant fact that Buimese 
law-books did not only profess to be based on the Code of Mann but they 
also have actually a great number oi rules in common with that great work. 
Whenever courts m the Buddhistic period found difficulty in administering 
Hindu law or obtaining the co-operation of the orthodox Brahmana 
assessors, attempts were made to prepare some digest or compilation of 
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Hindu law by the Buddhistic courts These compilations were natuially 
flee from the more orthodox ieatures of Hindu conscivatism Visvaitipa’s 
commentary on Yajnavalkya, which was followed by Vijhrines\aia m willing 
the Miiaksard, was such a compilation The Mitdkiard bears a laige impress 
of Buddhistic influence Similaily, the Agm Purdna contains evidence of 
the development of Hindu law during the Buddhistic peiiod This develop¬ 
ment may be compared to the growth of Equity in English law The 
oithodoxy and stubborn foimalism of the more ancient Hindu system were 
mellowed by lules of fairness and equity, almost in the same manner as 
equity relieved the rigours of common law in England A kind of Hindu 
equity grew up and developed during this fouith stage tindei Buddhistic 
influence The process of humanization and adaptation of law was earned 
out thiotigh the mstiumentality of the couits as well as through the new 
text-books and compilations that appeared in this peiiod, 

The fifth stage of Hindu law covers the period of the Mohammedan 
rule A true vieiv of the history of the effect of the Muslim period on the 
Hindu judicial system and Hindu law is that the Mohammedan ruleis did 
not upset either Hindu law or its machinery of administiabon They were 
nioie concerned with the collection of revenue, and left undisturbed the 
civil judicial admmistiation of the Hindus, although there was, naturally 
enough, some encroachment in the sphere of the criminal law administra¬ 
tion Two outstanding events of this period show the great contribution 
which the Mohammedan lulcrs made to Hindu law and judicial adminis¬ 
tration The first relates to the sixteenth century, when Dalapati, one of 
the ministers of the well-known Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar, wrote the 
stupendous encyclopaedia and digest of Hindu law which was known as 
Nrsimha-pramda ” The second event is the celebrated digest of Hindu law 
called the Vyavahara-saukhya containing chapters on Civil Procedure and 
the Law of Evidence compiled by Toclarmal, the famous Hindu minister 
of the Emperor Akbar The Civil Piocedtire shows the working of the 
Hindu judicial system History lecords the fact during this Muslim period 
the State very often took the advice of the Hindu pa7^dllai m administering 
laws relating to the Hindus 

The last phase of the development of the Hindu law and judicial 
system ends in the British period The British followed the same policy 
towards Hindu law as their Muslim and Buddhist predecessors The personal 
laws of the Hindus were left untouched by the Biitish, except where they 
affected the joolitical and fiscal interests of the countiy In the early period 
of the Biitish rule, the peisonnel of the judiciary, being foieign, always 

N> stinha-puisdda (J’yavahaia-sfl)a), cd liy V S Tillu, Benares, ITH 
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took the advice and opinion of the Hindu panclitas m deciding questions 
of Hindu law, but later this practice was discarded as the Indians were 
gradually taken in as memhers of the judiciary 

Fiom this bnef analysis it will be clear that the current of the Hindu 
judicial system and administration is an unbroken one ever since the Vedic 
times, extending over many thousands of years and surviving in spite of 
many vicissitudes of fortune in the history of the country, 

JUDICIAL LEGISLATION THROUGH INTERPRETATION 
Although Hindu law was normally considered tiaditional, and fiom 
that point of view could not be altered by direct changes introduced by 
the State, except only occasionally by precepts of the sovereign, yet law 
was continually being made by the judges through interpretation according 
to the famous principles that came to be known as Mimarhsa rules of 
interpretation One of the greatest contributions of the Hindu judicial 
system was the development of the Mimamsa-Sutras or the rules of inter¬ 
pretation The Kalpa and the Nirukta dealt with questions of inter¬ 
pretation The Kalpa-Sutras, although called prayoga sutras (rules 
of application), undoubtedly seived the purpose of rules of interpretation, 
such, for instance, as the Sutras of Asvalayana, Apastamba, and others 
Mlmamsa aphorisms are really associated with Jaimini Sutras^ which 
Bhartihari held as being the oldest Sutras 

The rules of interpretation do not grow in a vacuum, and the historic 
reason for their origin, growth, and development was provided by the 
Hindu judicial system, which used rules of interpretation as one of the 
most powerful instruments for what is known as judicial legislation by 
decisions in individual cases Jaimini’s book is the first outstanding work 
of antiquity In some jrlaces, it appears that Jaimini was more analytical 
than Austin, and more modern than Goodhart, in discovering the real 
sanction behind the law The development of such high principles of 
interpretation would not have been possible in such early times but for the 
fact that the Hindu judicial system was keen and anxious to interpret the 
laws and extend them to meet the challenge of changing times 

JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 

The procedure of law in the Hindu judicial system was remarkably 
modern and anticipated the evolution of centuries How fair and modem 
It was, ivill be apparent from a brief and broad study of such procedure 
No civil action could be started without a complaint Neither the 
king noi his officers weie permitted to foster civil litigation by starting an 
action without a complaint from a plaintiff Only a person actually 
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aggrieved could stait an action Narada states that if a person who has 
no concern or who is not interested pcisonally m the litigation institutes 
any complaint, then he should be punished That was how vexatious 
01 champertous litigation was avoided The only exception was made in 
criminal law, where it was enjoined that the king might and, in fact, should 
take notice of a crime without a formal plaint 

1 he complaint in the civil action had to be instituted by petition to 
the court stating only the barest facts constituting the grievance The 
plaintiff’s statement was taken down accuiately by an ofhcei of the couit 
called the lekhaka or writei Then the judge and such assessors or coun¬ 
cillors as there weie in the particular court having juiisdiction to deal with 
the mattei, could jrut any questions that they thought pioper in order to 
elucidate and clarify the complaint It was piovided that the answeis made 
by the complainant or the plaintiff to those questions should be taken into 
consideiation to see whether the comjilamt disclosed a proper cause of 
action It was only when it did so, that a summons was issued through the 
ofheer of the court appointed for that purpose who was called the sMhypah 
As in the modern age, the Hindu judicial system, even at that time, 
exempted certain persons, like a soldier on duty or an ambassador or 
eimssaiies or persons engaged in public duties, from personal attendance 
Disobedience to a summons without excuse was punished with a fine There 
was a peculiar sanction by which obedience to a summons was sometimes 
enforced This was called asedha or the imposition of legal lestraint The 
Hindu judicial system developed four kinds of such legal restraints The 
fiist was local The second was temporary The third was inhibition from 
going abroad The fourth was prevention from pursuit of work or 
occupation 

When the defendant appeared in obedience to tbe summons, the 
plaintiff was again called upon to repeat his complaint in the presence of 
the defendant When he did so, it was again taken down, and that corres¬ 
ponds to the modern plaint On this occasion, the plaintiff had to go into 
greater details so as to make his allegations specific and definite as regards 
time, place, object, and the manner in which the cause of action arose 
Any serious disciepancy between the complaint as originally preferred and 
the plaint as finally recorded in the presence of the adversary almost always 
proved fatal to the cause This was a special feature of the Hindu judicial 
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system to make the parties come together trom the earliest stage long before 
the actual trial. 


RULES OF PLEADINGS 

The rules of pleadings weie progressive The plaint was required to 
he technically precise, comprehensive, direct, unequivocal, consistent, 
susceptible of pi oof, concise and yet not deficient in meaning'''* According 
to Narada, amendment ol a complaint was permissible, but no amendment 
was allotved after the plaint was finally taken down in the presence of the 
adversaiy “ The defendant was allowed to file a defence and could also 
get leasonable adjournment for putting in his answer The defence also had 
to be taken down in the presence of the plaintiff, in pursuance of the prin¬ 
ciple of confiontmg the two paities fiom the earliest stage when they start 
unfolding their cases It was the rule that the defence had to be confined 
to the grounds raised in the plaint, and the answers had to be unhesitating, 
clear, consistent, free from prolixity, and not obscure Katyayana, 
describes four forms of defence, viz. (1) confession, (2) denial, (3) special 
exception, and (4) plea of a formei judgement or res judicata, which 
remind one of the most advanced forms of pleading recognized in the 
modern age Brhaspati’s definition of special exception {praiyavaskandana, 
also known as karanotiard)^^ shows that it was the modern plea of confession 
and avoidance in the law of pleadings in advanced jurisprudence 

Harita defines the plea of res judicata {pidn-nydya or purva-nydya) in 
defence as being the plea where the defendant aveis that the matter in con¬ 
troversy was the subject of a foimer litigation between him and the plaintiff, 
and in which the latter was defeated 

Brhaspati desciibes a judicial proceeding as consisting of four different 
stages (1) the plaint, (2) the answer, (3) the trial, and (4_) the deliberations 
followed by the decree ‘‘® 

When the answer amounted to an admission of the claim, the decree 
could follow at once without any further pioceeding 

RULES OF TRIAL 

, It is surprising to find elaborate and technical rules in the Hindu 
judicial system dealing with the complicated question of the right to begin 
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Normally, this right belonged to the plaintiff But in cases ol confession 
and avoidance, the defendant had the right to begin According to Haiita, 
the plaintiff led the evidence in cases of denial, while the defendant did 
m cases of special exception and res judicala , no evidence was necessary 
in cases of admission 

After deciding who has the right to begin at the trial, the party who 
has the right is called upon to state the evidence by which he pioposes to 
support his case Yajnavalkya says that a competent surety should be 
taken from each party for the satisfaction of the judgement if it goes against 
him/'’ If a party was unable to furnish a competent surety, steps were 
taken to ensure his attendance during the trial The procedure antici¬ 
pated the procedure of courts of the present age calling for security for 
costs and attendance 

Countei-claims were not usually entertained until the completion of 
the trial of the original complaint ” 

Narada recoided and laid down five rules showing who should lose 
a case (1) A person who having his case recorded in one wa) afterwards 

sets up a new case, (2) A person who shows his aversion to the trial by 
refusing to help its progress, (3) A person who fails to appear at the time 
of the trial, (4) A person who being called upon to answer keeps silent, 
(5) A person ■who absconds with a view to avoiding the process of the court 
It was the rule that a litigation once started could not be compromised 
except with the clear sanction of the court This again accords with the 
modem judicial proceeding 


LAtV OF EVIDENCE 

The Hindu judicial system used a very highly developed law of 
evidence Evidence is broadly divided into three classes (1) documents, 
(2) witnesses, and (3) conduct Of conduct, possession was always taken 
as evidence giving rise to a presumption of title, which was later to be 
developed by modern jurisprudence Documents were divided into two 
classes, the official and the private Therr proof differs in the same way as 
It does in the modern law of evidence Custom could be proved both by 
the evidence of witnesses and by documentary evidence. Interesting 
descriptions are to be found about the qualities and demeanour of a 
reliable witness The test of such a witness was said to be that he should 
be ‘Religious, generous, of a respectable family, devoted to truth, a lover 
of virtue, candid, and possessed of offspring’ The characteristics of the 
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demeanour of an untruthful witness are giaphically described thus ‘He 
constantly shifts his position and licks the coiners of his lips, his forehead 
sweats, his countenance changes colour, his mouth dries up, his speech 
falters, and he very often contiadicts himself He does not look up, is slow 
in leturning answeis, and contorts his lips It is difficult to find, even 
in modern books on the law of evidence, a moie graphic description on 
the demeanoui of witnesses with such great precision While giving his 
deposition, the witness was placed near both the plaintiE and the defendant 
The judge always put the witnesses on then oath and had the right to 
inteirogate them about the case Distinct forms of ordeal were also pre-- 
scribed in the law books of the Hindus, but they were to be avoided if other 
kinds of evidence were forthcoming ““ 

JUDGEMENT 

No trial was allowed to be held either behind closed doors or outside 
juusdiction or at night, and any trial so held was declared to be void and 
liable to be annulled This anticipates the modern law that a judicial 
trial should normally be open to the public and should be attended with 
publicity 

The decree of the court always followed the end of the tiial Time 
was taken for consideration of the judgement The judgement embodied 
the decision of the court, called either the vidhana or the jayapatra It 
was lequired to contain (a) a summary of the pleadings, (b) evidence 
adduced by the parties, (c) the court’s deliberation thereon, and (d) the 
law applicable to the case as deteimined by the court A judicial pro¬ 
nouncement in the modern age contains no more It bore the signature 
of the judge and the mark ol the royal seal. 

CRIMINAL LAW DOCTRINE OF EQUALITY 
No account of the Hindu judicial system can be even reasonably 
complete without some reference to the theory and procedure of Ciiminal 
Law evolved and adopted by that system 

There was equality before the law No one was exempted from 
punishment Even a relation of the king could not avoid punishment, 
if he ivas guilty of an offence Yajfiavalkya says that no one who has 
transgressed the law is exempted from punishment, be he the king, or a 
brother, a son, an object of worship, a father-in-law, or a maternal uncle 
This doctiine of equality of the law for all was, in fact, carried to the 
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opposite extreme If persons of a responsible position and social status 
and officers in the administration committed an offence, they had to suffer 
punishment higher than that of an ordinary citizen committing the same 
offence In fact, Manu in one of his well-known verses declares that 
where an ordmaiy man is punishable with a fine of one kmsdpana, the 
king himself committing the offence should be punished a thousand times 
the amountThis doctrine was applied uniformly, and a person 
belonging to a higher caste was subiected to a heaviei punishment than a 
person belonging to a lower caste found guilty of the same offence The 
principle then was, the greater the position and authoiity, the greater were 
the responsibility and the standard of behaviour expected 

PUNISHMENT CRITERIA AND PURPOSE 
Punishments in criminal law under the Plmdii judicial system were 
caiefully graded Yajhavalkya describes four kinds of punishment in 
criminal law, namely (1) Censure, (2) Rebuke, (3) Pecuniary punishment, 
and (4) Corporal punishment They could be used separately or jointly, 
according to the nature and circumstances of the crime ““ 

Pecuniary punishment included fine and foifeiture of property 
Corporal punishment included imprisonment, penal servitude, and death 
sentence 

The Hindu judicial system developed a number of rules and standards 
as guides for inflicting the right punishment and the right sentence The 
place and time of the offence, the age, occupation, strength, and position 
of the offender, the circumstances in which the offence was committed, the 
intention, and the value of the articles stolen or robbed, were all said to 
be proper considerations to determine the sentence and the punishment 
Whether the offence was the first offence or a repetition was also a con¬ 
sideration in sentencing the offender 

The object of punishment was always kept in view in the administia- 
tion of criminal law According to Manu, one of the primary objects of 
piimsbmcnt is protection of the people He says. 'Penalty (danda) keeps 
the people under control, penalty protects, penalty remains awake when 
people are asleep , so the wise have regarded punishment as a dharma 
leading to righteousness This appears to indicate that punishment was 
regarded not only as a deterrent but also as retributive and reformative 
The Hindu judicial system offers a rich field of research It promises 
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rewards which are not merely histone and antiquarian, but offers models 
and inspirations for progress and development towards the goal of a fairer 
jurisprudence and the ultimate object of ideal justice through human 
agencies 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE OF ARTHA-gASTRA 

AND NITI-SASTRA 

I 

THE EARLY SCHOOLS AND AUTHORS OF ARTHA-SaSTRA 

A RTHA-SASTRA is defined by Kautilya, the last and greatest master 
of the science, as the bianch of knowledge which deals with the 
acquisition and preservation of dominion It is held, in other words, to 
comprise the ait of government m the widest sense of the term This 
definition is justified by the list of contents of Kautilya’s AithasMra —i 
work produced probably in the last quartei of the fouith centuiy bc and 
the only surviving one of its class The list comprises the branches of 
internal and foreign administration, civil and criminal law as well as the 
ait of warfare As regards the terra Nlti-sastra, it is used m the narrow 
sense of the science of polity as well as in the wider significance of the 
science of general moials 

Fiom a number of quotations and references in later works we learn 
that there arose (probably in the fourth century befoie Christ) no less than 
four distinct schools and thirteen individual teachers of Artha-^astra The 
loss of this fairly extensive literature is to be attributed to its supersession 
by the masterly treatise of Kautilya, which itself has been recovered from 
the oblivion of centuries by the fortunate discovery of a complete manu¬ 
script of the work and its publication by R Shama Sastry in 1908 Among 
the old masters of the science special mention should be made of those 
of the schools of Manu, Brhaspati, and Usanas (Sukia), and the two teacheis 
Visalaksa and Bharadvaja, who are singled out for salutation and ate 
quoted by later writers m different branches of learning 

The discussions of the ancient Artha-sastra authorities are centred m 
the first place upon a few basic concepts and categories Such are the 
categoiies of the seven constituents of the State, the four traditional 
sciences (vidyas), the four political expedients (updyas), and the six types 
of foreign policy (gunas) as well as the concepts of the State-system 
irnandala) and the king’s coercive authority (danda) The early Artha- 
sastra masters themselves, as we learn from Kautilya’s quotations, deal with 
such Items as the scheme of the prince’s education (based upon a compara¬ 
tive estimate of 'the four sciences’), the recruitment and selection of the 
ministers and the constitution of the ministerial council, the policy of a 
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king’s secuiTty against his sons, and that of a minister in the crisis of the 
king’s death , the application o£ the king’s coercive authority , civil and 
criminal law, the characteristics of the State structuie (founded upon a 
comparative estimate of the calamities of the constituent elements thereof); 
and the policies of the inter-State relations, in particular, those of attacking 
the enemy, waging offensive and defensive wars, and application of different 
sub-types of treaties 


II 

THE ARTHAsASTRA OF KAUITLYA 

In Kautilya’s political nomenclature, a king’s provision of secunty 
and prosperity (yoga-ksema) for his own people is conveyed by the technical 
term iantra, and his arrangement for keeping watch over the neighbouring 
rulers is expressed by anothei technical term avdpa , and as such Kautilya’s 
Arthamstra consists of two gieat divisions, the tanUa portion comprising 
the first five Books (adhika\ anas), which are divided into ninety-four sub¬ 
sections (prakaraiias), and the dvdpa portion consisting of the next nine 
Books, ndnch are divided into ciglity-four sub-sections The fifteenth 
Book consisting of a single piakarana may be rcgaided as somewhat outside 
the two divisions of ianira and dvdpa An attempt will now be made to 
give a brief summary of the topics discussed by Kautilya under the above 
fifteen Books or adhikatanas 

Book One deals with the discipline and education of a king He must 
be conveisant with the knowledge of all the four vidyds (branches of 
learning), viz dnviksiki (metaphysics), trayi (the three Vedas, of course, 
including the fourth or Atharm-Veda, and also the Itihasa-Veda and the 
SIX Vedangas), vmld (signifying pastoral pursuits, trade, industry, and 
commerce, i e economics), and dandanlii (the science of polity or govern¬ 
ment) The whole of Kautilya’s theory of polity is based on the proper 
and peaceful performance of the assigned duties of the four varnas (castes) 
and the four dsramas (stages of human life) Kautilya states that a king 
who is severe in repression becomes a terroi to his people, and one who is 
mild in the award of punishment is treated by them with contempt, while 
he who awards punishment as deserved is respected So he thinks that 
danda should be awarded after full and just consideration, and it must not 
be awarded wrongly, nor allowed to remain in abeyance , for, in this case, 
it will produce the condition of mdtsya-nydya or anarchy On proper 
discipline and education of the king under experts and specialists depends 
his powei ol awarding danda Unrivalled suzerainty can only be attained by 
a fully disciplined and educated monarch The king is trained to control 
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the SIX internal enemies, viz lust, anger, gieecl, vanit), auogance, and 
jealousy Kautilya next discusses £ull'^‘ the institution ol ministciship, the 
necessity £oi creating ministeis, then appointment accoiding to their 
requisite qualifications, and the test ol then honest) and loyalty by a 
method called upadlia (alluiement) The buddhisacwas oi matnacivas, 
le ?7ianinns (counsellors and policy-makers), according to Kautilya, aie 
more important than the karmasaavas or amalyas (executive functionaries 
and departmental heads) 

Premising that deliberations [tnanha) come first and administrative 
undeitakings (mamhha) next, Kautilya re£utes^ the views of some of the 
earliei teachers on the cjuestion of the adequate numbei of inantnns, which, 
according to him, should not exceed thiee oi foui But he does not restrict 
the number o£ amdtyas or hatmasacivas, who constitute the so-called mantii- 
paiisad (the council of ininisteis) In matters of giave importance, 
Kautilya continues, all the buddhisaciuas and km masacivas should be 
convened together in a joint session, and the king should do what the 
majority decides he should accept even the verdict of the minority, if it 
IS deemed necessaiy and conducive to the object in view 

Kautilya’s statecraft is mainly based on an efficient system of espionage 
In the Aithasdslra we find several classes of spies, the tivo mam groups 
being the samsthas and the sanednns, the opeiation of the former being 
chiefly static and that of the latter mostly dynamic These diEerent 
types ol spies should have a network of assistant is^oikers and disciples 
having their sub-workers and sub-disciples £oi caiiying on their secret 
business The high State functionaries, including c\en the mantnns, were 
subject to their vigilance The most intciesting t)pe of spies is the one 
called ubhayavetana, who was allowed by liis oivn king to accept surrepti¬ 
tiously salary from liis enemy, while engaged in collecting infoi matron 
about the latter’s kingdom The topic of espionage leads Kautilya to 
describe how a king should deal both with the gioujis of discontented, fac¬ 
tious, ambitious, haughty, alarmed, and provoked peisons in his own and 
the enemy’s kingdom, and the pimces of his household Illustrating the 
mannei in ivhich detractors of the monarch should be silenced by the activ¬ 
ities of spies, Kautilya advises them to tell the people assembled in the 
course of a public discussion how in the old days Manu, ‘son of the Sun’, 
was elected the first king by the folk suffeiing from anarchy, how in lieu 
of their offer of one-sixth of the gram pioduce, one-tciith of their manufac¬ 
tured articles, and even cash money, Manu undei took the responsibility of 
maintaining security of people’s life and propeity , how even the anchorites 
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offered the king onc-sixth of their gleaned grains , and how the king was 
to be the dispenser of rewards (as representing the God India) and punish¬ 
ments (as representing the God Yama), and how therefoie the king should 
never be despised 

In the next place, a luler is enjoined by KauLilya to keep a vigilant 
eye on the princes possessing, we are told, the characteristics of crabs who 
eat up their begetter Observing that a royal family having no well-trained 
and well-disciphned prince perishes like a worm-eaten piece of wood, 
Kautilya advises the king to leave aside the wicked and untrained prince-, 
and to appoint instead of them a prince, whether or not the eldest, possessing 
the requisite princely virtues to the office of the commander-in-chief or ot 
the heir-apparent He should never install on the throne a wicked son, 
though he be the only son Generally but not necessarily, the eldest son 
should succeed to the sovereignty in circumstances other than dangerous 
Kautilya even recommends a joint-family sovereignty (if the need arises) on 
account of its invincibility 

Describing next the king’s daily routine, the author of the Arthaiastia 
directs that the king must at once attend to all urgent calls of business and 
not put them off, for, when postponed, they may prove too difficult or even 
impossible to accomplish Readiness for action is described as a religious 
vow foi a king, and the root of all loyal business is his enteiprise A king’s 
happiness and welfare, it is said, depend on those of his subjects The book 
concludes with an account of the precaiitions that are to be taken for the 
safety of the king's person in his household 

Book Two of the Arthaidstra is a veiitable mine of information about 
the running of a bureaucratic system of government in an ancient Indian 
State Only a few important features of governmental work cairied on by 
this vast and heavy bureaucracy are briefly noted here While describing 
the king’s method of distribution of land tinder colonization to the culti¬ 
vators, the author advises that certain lands should be granted levenue-free 
and perpetually to specified classes of Brahmanas,'* and that other lands, 
both arable and fallow, should be distributed to farmers only as life-tenants 
By contrast, the king is forbidden by Kautilya to take away fallotv land 
from those to whom it is given for bringing it under cultivation , and he is 
furthei enjoined to grant special privileges, immunities, and remission-, 
to the cultivators, keeping, of course, an eye on the condition of his tieasury 

While constiucting a fort or a fortified town, the king is advised to 
arrange for storage of all kinds of oils, grains, sugar, salt, medicines, dry 
vegetables, fodder, dry fish, hay-stacks, firewood, metals, skins, charcoal, 
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tendons, poison, horns, bamboo, barks of trees, strong timber, weapons, 
and armour which may last for many years The Chief Treasury Officer 
(^sannidhdta) has charge of treasuries, warehouses, storehouses, godowns, 
arsenals, and prisons The Chief Revenue Officer (samdhartd) deals with 
the collection of revenue from the seven sources, viz (1) forts and fortified 
toivns, (2) the countryside, (3) mines, (4) cultivated fields and flower and 
fruit gardens, (5) forests, (6) pens of domestic animals, and (7) traffic-routes. 
He is in charge of all these heads of revenue and those of expenditure, i e 
of all budgetary affairs The king is directed by Kautilya to examine con¬ 
stantly the character of all departmental heads (adhyaksas) and their sub¬ 
ordinates, such as accountants (samkhydyaka), writeis or clerks (lekhaka), 
and coin-examiners (rupa-darsaka) It is further laid down that no chief 
officer should be allowed to hold his office permanently Stating that it is 
hardly possible for officers directly dealing with government finance and 
levenue not to enjoy even slightly the taste of State money, Kautilya 
prescribes measures against corruption Traffic m salt being a State monop¬ 
oly, imported salt is highly taxed in Kautilya’s system, and adulteration 
of salt IS punishable For the protection of the community, the king should 
never allow import of useless and harmful commodities from foreign coun¬ 
tries , but he should permit, without toll or customs duties, import of goods 
beneficial to the people and gram seeds not otherwise easily available m 
the country Sale of commodities at the places (fields or factories) of their 
production is prohibited The concluding portion of the book deals with 
the administration of cities under City Mayors (ndgankas), of which we 
may mention some principal features The ndgarika and his staff, it is 
said, should prepare registers of municipal holdings Managers of charity 
houses should note the arrival and departure of heretics and travellers 
Keepers of hotels, restaurants, and brothels should only entertain men of 
attested identity Physicians, landlords, and householders are to report to 
the city officers about the diseases of the patients, the nature of the tenants, 
and the arrival and departure of strangers respectively Townspeople are 
to provide themselves with fire-extinguishing instruments and vessels filled 
with water Dead bodies of human beings are to be taken out for cremation 
or burial through particular city-gates The ndgarika is to report to the 
king on nocturnal crimes committed in the city General gaol deliveries 
should be provided for on the occasion of the king’s conquest of a new 
territory, the installation of the crown prince, and the birth of a prince 
Those among the prisoners who are very young, old, diseased or helpless 
are to be released on the days of the king’s birth anniversary and on full- 
moon days 

Book Three (Dharmasthiya) of the Arthasdstra deals with the branch 
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of Civil law. The king is regarded as the final authority in judicial matters 
He is assisted in aniving at legal decisions by a triad of judges (dharma- 
sthas), who actually tiy lawsuits in the company of some specialists in legal 
Sastras (vyavaham) The author further describes the legal processes re¬ 
garding statements of the plaintiffs and rejoinders of the respondents The 
heads of law relate to marriage (including the different kinds of marriage, 
the question of proper and impiopei maiital relations, widow remarriage, 
remarriage of males, dowry, divorce, etc), inheritance and partition of 
ancestral property (including a discussion of different kinds of sonship), 
holdings, fulfilment of contracts, debts, deposits, pledges and mortgages, 
slaves and lice labourers, paitnership, revocation of sale and purchase, rescis¬ 
sion of gifts, sale without ownership, and relation between property and 
Its owner In Kautilya’s legal system, a girl of twelve and a boy of sixteen 
aie tieated as having attained majority Regarding the law of divorce or 
dissolution of maiiiage, Kautilya rules that marriages contracted in accord¬ 
ance with the customs of the brahma, prajapaiya, arsa, and daiva forms 
cannot be dissolved Slavery is allowed in Kautilya’s system under certain 
legal restrictions It is no crime for the Mlecchas (non-Aryans) to sell or 
mortgage their own offspring, but an Aryan cannot be enslaved The prin¬ 
ciple recommended by Kautilya for the guidance of guilds or unions of 
workmen and those who carry on co-operative work is that they should 
either divide their earnings according to the terms agreed upon, or in equal 
shares Some topics of the law of ciimes, such as violence, slander, assault, 
dicing, gambling with animals, are also dealt with m this context. In the 
cases of slander and assault, theft, violence, and abduction, even hermits and 
ascetics are not immune from the penalties of law 

Book Four named Kantaka-sodhanu (removal of thorns or anti-social . 
elements), deals with a number of miscellaneous topics Those relate to. 
public protection against deceitful and fraudulent artisans and merchants, 
penalty for manufacturing counterfeit coins and for disturbing the currency , 
fraud in respect of weights and measures; remedies against providential 
calamities, e g fire, flood, epidemics, and famine , protection from the acts 
of evil-doeis living by secret and foul ways; seizure of criminals on sus¬ 
picion, along tvith the stolen property, or in the act of theft ; post mortem 
examination m the case of sudden deaths , eliciting confession from suspects 
by questionings oi physical tortuies, protection of the people from the 
oppressions of government servants , lansom or fine in lieu of mutilation of 
limbs of criminals, when ordered by the court, death-penalty with or 
without torture , outrage on girls , and punishment for tiansgression of 
social obligations The high functionaiics who try criminal cases are called 
pradeshs, and they are assisted in the trial by a tiibunal or bench of three 
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experts In Kautilya’s penal code, no Brahmana could be tortured for any 
criminal offence, nor could he be arvaided the death-penalty all that could 
be done in the case of an offending Brahmana is that he was to be branded 
with a mark on his forehead for his ciiminahty and banished fiom the 
country On the other hand, Kautilya does not make the king immune 
from punishment for violation of justice 

Among the topics discussed in Book Five of the Arthasastia are included 
the following. Seciet measuies against seditious ministers, replenishment 
of State coffeis in a financial emergency . emoluments for the royal entourage 
and other government seivants, behaviour of the king’s dependants towards 
him, consolidation of the kingdom aftei the sovereign’s demise and similar 
catastrophes, and establishment of soveieignty of the single son of a king 
after his death. A few points under the above heads may be noted. A king 
may, in the interest of righteousness, inflict seciet punishment even on his 
favourite courtiers and country chiefs A king of attenuated treasury may 
collect money from the people even by unfan and despotic methods, such as 
the levy of benevolences (pyanaya) But such demands for money should be 
made only once Various pretexts for collection of money during financial 
stringency are also permitted Kautilya, however, enjoins that only the 
wicked men and never the innocent should be victimized for such purpose 
He rejects the view of Bharadvaja, who advises the minister to usurp the 
throne after his master’s death. He declares instead that heieditary king- 
ship 111 the single line of ruleis should be pieserved, since usurpation of 
the throne by the ministei cannot be a righteous act, and it may also lead 
to popular fury The ministei should make even a wicked prince succeed 
to the throne, while asking the other ministers and members of the royal 
family to regard the new king as only a flag under which they themselves 
would be the real rulers 

The essential characteristics of the seven constituent elements of the 
State are first described in Book Six Reference is then made to the six 
political expedients (gunas), viz peace (sandhi), war (vigraha), expedition 
(yana), neutrality or halt (asatia), dubious attitude (dvaidhlbhava), i e peace 
with one and war with another, and alliance (samhaya) According as a 
king deals carefully or doubtfully or carelessly with these expedients, he 
attains the condition of augmentation (vrddhi), stagnation (sthdna) or dete- 
iioration (ksaya) of his dominion The author next defines the twelve 
constituents of the circle of states (mandala), viz the vipgtm or the would-be 
conqueror (in the centre), his immediate neighbour regarded as an enemy, 
the would-be conqueror’s friend, the enemy’s friend, the friend’s friend, 
and the enemy’s friend’s friend (the last five being in front) ; the reanvard 
enemy, the rear\v’'ard friend, th^ ally of reanvard enemy, and the ally of 
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rearward friend (the last four being in the rear); the mediatory king and 
the most powerful neutral king Kautilya next defines the three kinds of 
power {sakti) of a king, namely, the power of deliberation, the power due 
to treasury and the army, and the power of energy, and their corresponding 
successes 

Proper utilization of the six political expedients in the field of diplo¬ 
macy IS discussed in Book Seven of the Arthasdstra The king, we read, 
should strive intently to pass from the state of deterioration to that of stag¬ 
nation and giadually therefrom to augmentation through an intelligent 
application of the six expedients According to Kautilya, a king should 
always prefer peace to war in consideration of the immense disadvantages 
involved m waging war against an enemy, for war leads to wastage of human 
life, enormous expenses of money, sojourning in distant and strange lands, 
perpetration of cruel acts, etc. In case the vipglsu feels himself inferior to 
his enemy, he should try to enter into any one of the various sandhis de- 
sciibed in this treatise A king may march against an enemy in combination 
with his allies of superior, equal, or inferior status by agreeing upon his 
share of the spoils of war. The destruction of an enemy must be under¬ 
taken in an open fight even at a heavy loss of men and money 

A lively discussion on the several kinds of vyasanas (dangers or calami¬ 
ties) befalling a king and Ins kingdom both from within and without is the 
subject of Book Eight A vijigtm is to consider them with respect to his own 
kingdom and that of his enemy. Kautilya endorses his teacher’s view on 
the seriousness of the dangers to the seven constituent elements of the State 
in the following descending order- the king, the ministers, the countiy 
people, the fort (and fortified towns), the treasury, the army, and allies To 
remove internal troubles caused by the amdtya (minister), the king should 
keep the treasury and the army under his own control Want of proper 
education and discipline is the cause of a king’s vices due to anger and 
passion The king is to guard against and provide for providential 
calamities, such as fiie, flood, epidemics, and pestilence A king is advised 
by Kautilya to avert financial troubles m the interest of the prosperity of 
his people \ 

The topic of leading an expedition by a vipgisu is dealt with in Book 
Nine Before launching an invasion, a king should carefully weigh his 
own strength and weakness with those of his enemy He should also con¬ 
sider the measuie of his thiee sakhs, the place and time for his march, 
recruitment of forces, possible troubles in the rear, loss of men and money, 
ultimate gain expected, and internal and external dangers that are likely 
to be encountered Kautilya next describes the proper time for the enlist¬ 
ment of the SIX kinds of infantry: hereditary troops, mercenary troops, 
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troops raised from corpoiate bodies, received from the allies, troops seduced 
from the enemy, and those enlisted from forest tubes Ivaiitilya thinks that 
though the Ksatiiya army is better than the Biahmana one, which can be 
xvon over by prostration, the Vaisya and Sudra armies consist of veiy virile 
men, and they can be obtained in larger numbers Before stalling on an 
expedition Kautilya is of opinion that success eludes the fool who consults 
possible internal and external troubles that may aiise during his absence 
from his capital A king undertaking a march should carefully weigh the 
profits likely to accrue therefiom and beware of the impediments to Ins 
expedition Kautilya is of opinion that success eludes the fool who consults 
the stars too much He next describes the methods of encompassing the 
death of seditious and hostile subjects This is followed by an account of 
the use of strategic measures for averting all other kinds of political dangers, 
and a description of the remedies against providential visitations 

Book Ten concerns itself with war During the king’s absence in 
camp, the officer in charge of the capital city should strictly enforce the 
passport system so as to arrest armed men going out without writ. The 
king should protect his own army by all possible means during its match 
through difficult and dangerous paths, the soldieis being requited to be 
looked after when afflicted by disease and pestilence or in any othei emer¬ 
gency Kautilya advocates treacherous fight if the vijigtsu fails to cope 
with his enemy in a fair fight Other topics treated by him relate to grounds 
suitable foi deploying the elephants, the horses, the chariots, and men, and 
the formation of various kinds of array on the iv'ings and in the front. The 
services of unarmed labourers {vtsUs) were to be requisitioned for examin¬ 
ing camps, roads, bridges, wells, and river ciossmgs for carrying machines, 
weapons, armours, food, and other paraphernalia, and for removing the 
wounded from the battle-field. All sorts of secret contrivances were to be 
laid undei contribution, for example, the use of bravoes and traitors; 
setting fire to the enemy’s camp; false announcement of burning down of 
the enemy’s fort or of rebellion in the enemy’s family or elsewhere. The 
author says, ‘The arrow shot by an archer may or may not kill even a single 
man, but the sharp intellect applied by a wise man can kill those lying in 
the mother’s womb 

Book Eleven deals with economic guilds and political corporations in 
the shape of tribal republics, both being called by the generic title of sanglia 
The king is advised to acquiie militaiy aid fiom these sanghas since they 
are invincible on account of their corpoiate unity A vijigisu is enjoined 
to secure the seivices of the sanghas by a careful application of the methods 
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o£ conciliation and bribeiy, if they are favourably disposed towaids him, 
and by those of dissension and punishment, if they are opposed to him. 
The seeds of dissension are to be sown among the hostile leadeis of sanghas, 
and they aie to be won ovci by engaging the services of beautiful women 
as spies 

Book Tivelve describes the various Machiavellian contrivances winch 
a weak vijigtm should use in fighting against a stiongcr one When attacked 
by the latter, the fouiier, it is obseived, should either take shelter under a 
third stiperioi king oi resoit to an impregnable fort Aggiessors are geneial- 
ly of three vaiieties One contented with the sin render of the vancj^uished, 
one contented with the acquisition of his teiritoiy and wealth, and one 
seeking not only his teiiitoiy, trcasuie, sons, and wife, but also his life 
The battle of intngtie is to be adopted by the iveaker king against the 
stionger invadei by producing internal disturbances thiough the agency 
of spies Seciet methods aic to be applied against the high State func¬ 
tional les, princes, and chief ainiy officers of the aggicssor Destruction of 
his stores and granaries is also recommended The ivealt vijiglsu may 
encompass the death of his enemy when entering the precincts of a temple 
foi offering woiship The strong enemy should be made to accept, through 
a pietended friend belonging to the weak king's camp, a supply of poisoned 
food for use in his own capital city How the weak king should achieve 
‘triumphant success’ by bringing about the death of the stionger enemy 
by ‘secret methods’ is told at the end of the book 

In Book Thirteen we are first told how a aijiguu should sow seeds of 
dissension in the enemy’s country befoie attempting to seize it, how in that 
act he should strive to enthuse his own men and frighten the men of his 
enemy by the proclamation of his owm omniscience and his association with 
divinities, and how he should entice the enemy to come out wuth his entire 
family and Ins ministcis to visit an improvised ascetic, and bring about Iiis 
assassination at the tune of the visit Then follows a description of the 
vijiguu’s modui opemndi for besieging and stoiming the enemy’s foit, 
which is made to serve as the pattern of the four steps to his attainment of 
the position of an imperial suzerain The new conqueror should enjoy 
the fruits of his conquest by following the duties piescribed for a king, and 
seeing that the proper division of castes {vaina^) and stages of life (asrama^) 
is stiictly adhered to by the people A uijighu should consolidate his new 
position by the cieation of confidence m the mmd of the concjuered people 
He should cover his enemy’s vices by lus own virtues and the enemy’s 
virtues by doubling lus own He should bestow favours, remit dues, 
distiibute gifts, and confer honouts on the people conquered. A new 
conqueroi should adopt the same mode ol life, dress, language, and customs 
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as those of the conquered people; he should show devotion to the local 
deities, and follow the festivities, convivial assemblies, and amuscmenis ol 
those people , he should awaid land giants, gifts of other properties, and 
immunity from taxation to learned men, oratois, and religious people He 
should intioduce righteous customs and ordci full gaol-delivenes 

In Book Fourteen Kautilya deals with certain recipes for the destruc¬ 
tion of a king’s enemies and foi causing in them blindness, insanity, and 
various kinds of bodily diseases and defoimities Among these delusive 
devices are found ceitain medical formulas for making a man invisible to 
his enemies and providing him with the power of vision m night’s darkness 
Incantations are to be utteied for causing men and animals to fall asleep 
Remedies are to be used against the application of poisons and poisonous 
diugs by the enemy to the king’s own troops 

Book Fifteen gives the plan ol the entue woik Aithasastra is defined 
by the authoi as ‘the science which treats of the means of acquiring and 
ruling the earth’ ® This is followed by an explanation of thnty-two 
technical teims used by him m his work In the concluding veises he says 
that this sastra establishes and maintains the triad, vi7 virtue, wealth, and 
pleasure {dharma, artha, and kdina), and sets doivn umighteous acts 
detrimental to wealth (artha). 


111 

KAMAN DARIYA-NITIS AR A 

This treatise, belonging to the third centuiy a d , is based mainly on 
Kautilya’s Arthasaslra In fact Kamandaka, at the beginning of his work, 
acknowledges Visnugupta (i e Canakya or Kautilya) as his master and 
eulogizes him as the creator of the science of polity who has diawn from 
the great ocean of Artha-sastra the nectar of Nitisara ® This book is com¬ 
posed in an epic form, and old commentators regard it as a great kavya 

Kamandaka’s Nitisara or the Essence of Polity consists of twenty cantos 
and thirty-six sub-sections (prakaranas) on special topics A summarized 
list of Its contents is given below Canto One Subjugation of the senses 
and discipline under elderly teachers Canto Two Divisions of the 
branches of learning, establishment of the four castes and the four stages 
of life , and benefits of (the king’s application) of punishment. Canto 
Thiee Establishment of the rules of conduct Canto Four’ Perfection 
of the seven constituent elements of the State Canto Five The 
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behaviour of the king and his dependants Canto Six: Removal of the 
unsocial elements Canto Seven: Secmity against the princes, and the 
king’s self-piotection. Canto Eight. Requisites of a king’s mandala or 
circle of sovereign States, and conduct of that circle Canto Nine. 
Various kinds of tieatics, Canto Ten. Dilfeient kinds of hostilities. 
Canto Eleven- Vaiious kinds of expedition, neutrality, duplicity, and 
seeking the protection of allies Canto Twelve Delibeiation over poli¬ 
cies Canto Thirteen. The institution of envoys, and the movements of 
ambassadors and spies. Canto Fourteen The glory of strenuous effort, 
and the operations and aflictions of the constituent elements of the State. 
Canto Fifteen- The categoiy of seven vices Canto Sixteen Expedi¬ 
tions, and the natuie of aggiessois Canto Seventeen- Encampment of 
the army Canto Eighteen. The category of four political expedients 
Canto Nineteen Examination of the strength and itfeakness of various 
divisions of the aimy; the duties of the commanders of the armies; 
security of the army during expeditions , and different kinds of treacherous 
waifaie Canto Twenty The employment of elephants, cavaliy, chariots, 
and infantiy, proper locations for deploying them, award of prizes to the 
troops; various kinds of battle arrays, and righteous tvaifare 

It may easily be realized from the above summary of contents that 
Kamandaka is very indebted to Kautilya for his subjects But he has 
omitted almost everything that is concerned with the actual reality of life 
111 a State, such as administration, control of trade and commerce, and the 
administration of justice—in fact, those veiy things which impart to 
Kautilya’s book an incomparable value in people’s eyes Kamandaka docs 
not go much beyond the geneial maxims of nitt His book often delights 
in didactive maxims, which appear to be absent in Kautilya's treatise 


IV 

NITIVAKYAMRTAM OF SOMADEVASORI 
The Nitivdkydmrtam or the Nectar of the Science of Polity, an 
inteiesting treatise on statecraft, was written m ad 959 by the Jam scholar 
Somadeva, the author of the romance Yasastilaka, in which also his vast 
knowledge of political science is in evidence. The work cited above 
consists of thirty-two discourses dealing with religious practices (dhmma), 
wealth (artha), coveted ivorldly objects (kS-md), the six internal enemies 
(misadvarga), teachers of different lores (vidyd-vrddha), metaphysics 
{dnvlksikt), the Vedas (hayt), agriculture, cattle breeding, trade (vdrtd), the 
science of politics (dandariih), counsellors (mantrin), loyal priests (purohita), 
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the commander of the army (sendpati), ambassadors (duta), spies {card), 
power of discrimination {vicara), vices (vyasana), the king {svdmin), ministers 
{amdtya), the countryside and its people {janapada), forts {durgd), the 
treasury {kosa), the army {bala), friends and allies {mitra), protection of 
the king (rdjaraksd), daily duties of the king {divasdnusthdna), good conduct 
of a king {saddcdra), good behaviour of the people (vyavahdm), disputes 
(vivdda), the six types of foreign policy {sadgunya), warfare {yuddha), 
marriages {vivdha), and miscellaneous items {prakirnaka) 

Somadeva based his work mostly on the discussions of the topics in 
Kautilya’s Arthaidstra. But he takes more interest in moral maxims than 
m administrative and military matters, for he is anxious to teach all 
rulers hoiv they should behave with their people While accepting the 
Brahmanical varndsrama ideal as m the ArthasdsUa of Kautilya and other 
Niti-sastra, the Jam author prescribes the tenets of materialistic philosophy 
for kings, for whom ascetic practices are unbecoming The pithy sayings 
of Somadeva are couched in simple Sanskrit written in a clear and lucid 
style 


V 

sukra-nitisara 

In the beginning of the book it is stated that Sukra himself compiled 
it, m an abridged manner, out of a ponderous load of earlier Niti-sastra 
matter Internal evidence leads us to believe that the treatise may have 
been composed in its present form during the early mediaeval period of 
Indian history The whole treatise consists of four chapters, of which the 
last has seven sub-sections {prakaranas) The first chapter deals with the 
duties and functions of princes, the second with the functions of the crown 
prince and other state dignitaries, and the third with general rules of 
morality meant to be observed by the king and his men The first 
piaharana of the fourth chapter is concerned with the characteristics of 
the king’s friends or allies, the second with the royal treasure, the third 
with arts and sciences, the fourth with customs and institutions, the fifth 
with the king’s duties and functions, the sixth with forts, and the seventh 
with the soldiery The book consists of both political and non-political 
portions, as can be ascertained from the above list of its contents 

The political part of the book deals with the State council, ministers, 
trade and commerce, public finance, jurisprudence, and international law 
The non-political part comprises data for architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, manners and morals, pedagogy (including vidyas or different 
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branches of learning, kalas oi the fine arts, and. literature), and economics 
(including statistics, puces, and ivages) Hence it may be said that the 
Sukra-Nitisam is a socio-political and socio-economic work It combines 
in Itself the most salient features of Artha-sastra and Dharma-sastra, and 
ei'en of Kama-sastia, to the exclusion of Moksa-sastra 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION- THE MONARCHICAL STATES 


I. THE VEDIC PERIOD (r F;00 700 n c)‘ 

I N the oldest pciiod of their histoiy, namely, that of the Rg-Vecla, the 
Vedic Aryans, then in occupation of the noiih-castern fiingc of the 
Iranian tableland and the land ol the five iivcrs immediately to its east, 
jveie divided into a numbei of tubes (jnnas). Each tribe consisted of a 
number of clans {oiia's, in the narrower sense of the term), who were fuithei 
subdivided into families (Jitilai). When subsecjiucnLly during the period 
of the Yajus Samhitas and the Biahmanas, the Aryans expanded eastwards 
along the com sc of the Ganga and inobably also soutinvards across the Malwa 
tableland to the Narmada and beyond, the small tubal groups were meiged 
in laiger units of the Folk, and whai is moic, theic cmcigcd (at least among 
the more advanced peoples) a new type of polity, namely, the tciiitoiial State. 
Afuithei development was maikecl Iiy (he rise of oveiloiclshijis, which, 
Heetmg and tiansitoiy as they doulnlcss iveic, anticipated the puncipai 
types of empiie known to latei times Aciouipanying these political changes, 
there arose a new pattern of .social sliiutme which was based on the well- 
known division into lout castes (ofDiias), namely, Birihmanas, Rajanyas (or 
Ksatriyas), Vaisyas, and Sudias. 

The Veche kingship svas associated fiom the hist with high dignity, 
piosperity, and authonty Refeience is made to the king’s qua.si-divinity 
by means of single epiihets oi slioii dt sc i ipiions in the older Vcdic Sam¬ 
hitas, and this conception ol divinity is developed in the Yajus Samhitas 
into the cloctiine of tlic king’s association, oi even identification, with the 
gods, either by means of the oiunipotent saciihce or independently of it. 
But the king had no claim to divine descent, his human parentage being 
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prominently mentioned even in the solemn ritual texts of his consecration 
ceremonies From the evidence of the texts, which becomes more direct 
and positive in the later works, we can infer that the king combined in him¬ 
self the highest executive, judicial, and military functions, especial stress 
being laid on Ins possession of criminal jurisdiction and his guardianship 
of the sacred law 

I’he rudiments of administrative machinery, retaining to the end more 
or less traces of ‘the household system’, go back to the Vedic Sarhhitas and 
the Biahmanas Like his divine prototype Varuna, the king undertook 
the detection and suppiession of ciimes through the agency of spies He 
claimed from an early period contributions from his subjects, probably in 
the foim of a share of the agricultural produce and the livestock belonging 
to the villagers, and this must have involved an agency for collection of the 
same The texts mention a number of officials under separate designations, 
but their functions are imperfectly known The officials occupied a conspicu¬ 
ous place m the royal court The suta (court minstrel and herald) and 
the gyamani (village headman, but probably at first a meie troop-leadei) 
are included, at least from the time of the Atharva-Veda, in a class of ‘non¬ 
royal king-makers’ ranking immediately below the rdjanyas (princes and 
nobles), who are called ‘the royal king-makers’ The representative sTita 
and grdmani as well as ksattr (distributor of food) and samgrahity (chariot¬ 
eer or superintendent of the treasury) are included in a list of jewel-holders 
{ratnins) at the ceremony of royal consecration (idjasuya) The male and 
female relations of both the suta and the grdmani are mentioned among 
the guardians of the sacrificial horse and the attendants of the queens, re¬ 
spectively, at the aivamedha sacrifice, the ceremony of imperial consecration 

The most lemarkahle feature of the early Vedic polity consisted in the 
institution of popular assemblies, of which two, namely, the sahhd and the 
samiti, deserve special mention. Amid the obscurity of the texts and theii 
inconclusive interpretations by different scholars, we may draw the following 
geneial conclusions about the constitution and functions of these bodies 
The samitt was the Vedic folk assembly par excellence, which at least in 
some cases enjoyed the right of electing the king, while the sabhd exercised, 
probably from the first, some judicial functions. Both the samiti and the 
sahhd enjoyed the right of debate—a privilege unknown to the popular 
assemblies of othei ancient peoples In the late Vedic period (that of the 
Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas), the samiti disappeared as a popular 
assembly, while the sabhd sank into a narrow body corresponding to the 
king’s privy council and court, by a process analogous to that which gave rise 
to the tritenagemot in place of the folkmoot in the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution, 
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In forming a critical estimate of the Vedic polity, it is well to remember 
that the confident views of some scholars m recent times, making it out lo 
be a constitutional monarchy or a public trust, are not authenticated by 
facts We may, however, fairly conclude from the evidence of the texts that 
the Vedic king was subject to three kinds of limitation In the first place, 
the Vedic society and State were as yet too imperfectly oiganized to permit 
concentration of authority in the king’s hancls In tact, the king’s office 
and his relations with his subjects were still in a fluid state Secondly, the old 
Vedic concept of an omnipotent divine law (vrata or dhaman) and custom 
(dharma or dharman) must have operated as a moral, though not as a consti¬ 
tutional, check on the king’s authority In a famous passage of the Brha- 
ddianyaka 'Upamsad,^ we have already an anticipation of the later Smrti 
conception of the supremacy of dharma (the sacred law, or else the law of 
the social order) over the king Thirdly, the older of princes and nobles 
as also the officials called sutas and grdmanls, who took a prominent part (as 
we have seen above) in the two great ceremonies of royal consecration, 
together with the two popular assemblies, must have collectively exercised 
a laige, although undetermined, measure of influence over the king’s ad¬ 
ministration More indefinite appeals to have been the influence of the 
order of the Brahmanas It is true that a fundamental principle of the Vedic 
polity IS the separation of the ruling power (Jisatia) fiom the spiritual power 
[brahma), a principle which was pressed in some Brahmana texts to the 
point of essential incompatibility or even antagonism between the two 
powers Again, the texts generally hold brahma to be dominant over ksatra, 
although they sometimes assert their interdependence and equivalence, 
or even the superiority of ksatra to brahma On the whole, it is correct to 
state that while the Vedic relationship of brahma to ksatra anticipated by 
many centuries the relation between the Church and the State m mediaeval 
Europe, the Brahmanical Order, lacking the strength of organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church and also its will to power, failed to establish what 
Its counterpart did at some time or other, an effective control over 
the temporal power In the office of the purohita or the king’s domestic 
chaplain, the Brahmanas would seem to have found a pillar of their strength, 
for he was regarded from the first as the necessary adjunct of the king and, 
m fact, was characterized as ‘the protector of the realm’ From some later 
Vedic texts, however, we learn that the purohita could be in danger of losing 
his position owing to the tyranny or caprice of his patron We may then 
reasonably infer that such influence as was exercised by the Biahmanas in 
geneial and the purohita in particular over the king, depended more upon 
personalities than upon the established law or usage 
»I 4 11 14. 
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II THE PRE-MADRYA AND MAURYA PERIODS (c 700 184 b c ) 

In the epoch of the rise of Buddhism (fifth or sixth century before 
Christ) there arose, within the vast area comprising the Indo-Gangetic plain 
and the Malwa tableland, a chain of territorial States which are commem¬ 
orated in some early Buddhist and Jama texts in a conventional list of 
sixteen ‘Great States’ {mahd-]anapadas) The States, which were relatively 
small, were of two principal types, namely, the monarchical and the repub¬ 
lican Leaving the consideration of the second type for the next chapter, 
I may here start by pointing out how the first type was standardized in the 
Smrti scheme of social order with the king as one of its units, and how, 
in the early Artha-sastra list of seven constituents (praktLis) of the State, the 
ruler was at the head of the whole group 

The position and functions of the king appear to have attained a much 
greatei definiteness and volume during this period than m the Vedic times. 
The king’s prerogatives, to begin with, are defined in the Dharma-Sutras 
(or early Smrtis) in terms of the lules of social precedence, of ceremonial 
purity, and of personal security based on social and moral sanctions, while 
in the Arihaidstra of Kautilya (the greatest work of its class) they are 
interpreted m terms of die State law laying down stringent clauses foi 
protection of the king’s dignity and authority as well as his property What 
is more, we can trace in some early Buddhist canonical texts a historical 
reference to what looks like a law of treason prevailing in the Magadha 
kingdom in Buddha’s time The king’s functions are described in the 
Dharma-Sutras as comprising the protection of the person and property of 
his subjects (which involves as its corollary the guardianship of the property 
of minors and others, the custody of lost and ownerless property, and 
compensation for property stolen and not recovered for its owner), the 
administration of justice, the guardianship of the law of the social order, the 
regulation of trade and commerce, and so forth. These functions are 
highly developed in the Arthasdstm of Kautilya, a work of maturity 
achieved, no doubt, on the basis of its predecessors Passing to the evidence 
of historical traditions and of the realistic pictuies of public life in the 
Jataka stories, we may conclude that the king had inter aha the light of 
appointing and dismissing his officials, of plenary jurisdiction over civd 
and criminal cases, and of supreme command in irais Indeed, the Jatakas 
habitually describe thieves and robbers as being arrested and sent up to 
the king for trial, thus testifying to the undisjouted prevalence of the king’s 
peace throughout the realm 

The most important and chaiacteristic development of jDolitical 
organization traceable to this period is toiiceined with the rise of a 
bureauciacy of the officials of the central government In the works of 
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this period, for the first time we come across a class oi older (though not 
a caste) of officials ‘variously called amatyas (m Sanskiit) and amacchas or 
mahamattas (in Pali) In the stones of the Jatakas we read how the 
amacchas (counsellors) ivere often asked by the king to deputize for him 
during his temporary absence from his duties, and how they even decided 
the question of loyal succession in the event of incapacity or minority or 
default of an heir to the throne The early Buddhist texts mention 
vaiious categories of amacchas, such as those m charge of the aimy and the 
judicial administration and, above all, the king’s guides in temporal and 
spiritual matters In the objective accounts of the Pah canon and the 
Jatakas as well as in the systematic thought of the Arthasastra, the highest 
ranks m the official hieraichy were occupied by the crown prince (yiwataja 
or upaidja), the king’s domestic chaplain (purohitn), the militaiy commander 
(sendpaii), and the minister {mantiin) In actual piactice the fluidity ol 
the administrative oiganization is indicated by the fact that arbitrators by 
choice of the jiarties aic often mentioned in the Jatakas as deciding the 
cases of suitors It remains to mention that this period witnessed the rise 
of the two pillars of a centralized administration, namely, a peimanent 
revenue and a standing army The Dhaima-Sutias contain an outline of 
the branches of the king’s levenue, which aie developed into a complete 
system in the Artha^dstra of Kautilya The stock list of the seven constit¬ 
uents of the State mentioned m the ancient Artha-sastia tradition includes 
the army and the revenue along with the king and his officials in its 
composition 

Coming to the branch of local government, it appears to have been 
dominated throughout this period by the king’s central administration In 
the Jatakas we are told how the heads of families and even the royal officers 
assembled on occasion for the transaction of local business. But of a 
regularly constituted village council or assembly with self-governing 
powers, there is not the slightest trace The Jatakas refer to village head¬ 
men (or perhajas village landowners) as well as town administrators with 
sufficiently wide powers, who do not appear to have been elected by the 
people. An old Dharma-Sutra text' requires the king to appoint officials 
m charge ol towns and villages with definite police duties within their 
respective jurisdictions 

The Dharma-Sutras lay dotvn a high standard for the king’s duties. 
Not only is he required to provide for an extensive system of State relief 
to the indigent, the heljoless, and the learned, but also enjoined to keep 
before him the objective of securing for his subj'ects fieedom from want 
and fear The early Buddhist texts likewise hold before us the examples 
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of good kings who observed what are called the ten royal virtues and, moie 
specihcally, the duties o£ the pious Buddhist layman On the othei hand, 
we have highly realistic pictures in the Jatakas of tyrannical kings en¬ 
dangering the lives and properties of their subjects 

In the period following the epoch of the small States, we come across 
two parallel but contiadictory movements in the history of northern India 
In the Ganga basin, the smaller kingdoms and the republics were absorbed 
into large kingdoms like Kosala and Magadha, and eventually into the 
single empire of the Nandas By contrast, the Indus valley, after being 
merged for a time in the mighty empire of the Achaemenids of Persia, 
broke up into a group of independent kingdoms and republics, which were 
afterwards overthiown by the invasion of Alexander of Macedon Of the 
administration of the larger kingdoms just mentioned, we have but little 
mfoimation But xve may well believe, from the known facts about the 
enoimous wealth and the huge size of the armies of the Nanda lulers, that 
they developed a centialized administration of a high order, doubtless on the 
older foundations The Greek writeis especially bear ivitness to the 
unpopularity of the Nandas, which may have been due in part to the 
financial burdens imposed upon the people by the necessities of their 
extensive civil and military administration The same writers, however, 
speak highly of the good laws and the flourishing condition of some of the 
kingdoms of the Indus valley (those of ‘Taxiles’, ‘Sojohytes’, and ‘Mousi- 
kanos’) at the time of Alexander’s invasion in 326 b c 

Coming to the period of the imperial Mauiyas, we may mention at 
the outset that they built up not only the largest empire but also, as far as 
we can judge from the available evidence, the most highly developed 
administration known to our ancient times To begin with the position 
of the emperor, it may safely be concluded that he retained the traditional 
headship of the executive, judicial, and military branches of the adminis¬ 
tration. In a famous and oft-quoted passage,® Kautilya (traditionally 
identified with the minister of Candragupta Maurya) places the king’s 
judicial decree first and foremost in a list of four modes of judicial decision 
In the same context, the author, repeating the factual references in the 
Jataka stories, credits the king with the authority of issuing executive edicts 
which have the force of laws The royal edict, however, significantly 
enough, is not included by Kautilya in his accomjoanying formal list of the 
four sources of the law. Indeed, it appears from other evidence that 
Kautilya, agreeing with the Smrti tradition on this point, held the king’s 
executive authoiity to be limited not only by the supreme law of the social 
order, but also by specific clauses of the State law 
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The bureaucratic organization of the Mauryas maiked the last and the 
highest stage of development of a process that had begun in the preceding 
centuries At the head of the Mauryan bureaucracy stood the council of 
ministers called pansa (Sanskrit pansad) Theie are not sufficient reasons 
for agreeing with the far-reaching conclusions of some Indian scholars m 
recent times that the ministers in Asoka’s time had the right of discussing 
and even rejecting the king’s oral orders, oi of controlling the State funds, 
or of depriving the ruler of his soveieignty in defence of ‘the constitutional 
laws of the realm’ As regards the old class of officials, it is recalled in the 
account of Megasthenes (the well-known ambassador of Seleucus Nicator 
at the court of Candragupta Maurya) by his rcfcience to the Indian caste 
of ‘councillors and assessors’, and in Asoka’s inscriptions by the persons 
called mahdmdtrcLS The old division between the civil and military 
blanches of government as well as specialization of the town administiation 
was maintained and developed by the Mauryas Speaking of Candragupta 
Maurya’s administration, Megasthenes divided the magistrates into three 
classes called the agwnomoi (district officials), the astynomoi (town officials), 
and the officers in charge of the army. Kautilya has a parallel division 
consisting of officials in charge of the lural administration (the samdhmta, 
the sannidhdtd, and their staff), the town administration (the ndgaraka and 
his assistants) and the army administration (the sendpati and his subordi¬ 
nates) From Megasthenes’s further description we learn that the agronomoi 
were entrusted with superintendence of the rivers and land surveys as well 
as inspection of the irrigation canals, they were required also to maintain 
the roads with great care The town officials were divided into six boards 
having charge severally of industrial arts, foreign residents, the registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths, trade and commerce, manufactured articles, and 
collection of the titles to sales The military branch of the administration 
was controlled by a rvar office, which was divided into six boards of five 
membcis each These boards had charge of the admiralty, the transport 
and commissariat, and the army units of the infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
and elephants respectively In a fuller account Kautilya mentions an 
extensive ramification of the central administrative machmeiy so as to 
embrace within its orbit nearly thirty departments with their respective 
staffs and jurisdictions as well as office procedures What care was taken 
by the Mauryas for the construction and maintenance of public works is 
proved by other facts Megasthenes records that the loads were marked 
by milestones at regular inteivals, and that a royal load connected Patali- 
putra, the imperial capital, with the North-West Frontier From a famous 
inscription of the second century after Christ, the Girnar rock msciiption 
of the Saka ruler Rudradaman, we learn that a great irrigation lake rvas 
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constiucted in that distant frontier of the Manrya empire by older of the 
local governor under Candiagupta Mauiya, and that it was restored after 
a temporary breakdoivn by the local authority in the reign of Asoka. 

In the time of Asoka the outlying piovmces were governed by prince- 
viceroys called ktimaras, while the home provinces were directly ruled by 
the emperor The provinces were divided into districts called ahdias or 
visaycLS 

The branch of local government under the Imperial Mauryas appears 
to have been centralized equally with the central administration Kautilya 
refeis to three tiers of officials (the sanidhartd and the ndgaraka at the top, 
the sthdnikas in the middle, and the gopas at the bottom) in charge of the 
luial and the urban areas While the •;amdhartd was charged with diiec- 
tion of the State revenue and expenditure in all its branches, the sannidhdtu 
controlled the receipt of the State dues at the government treasuries and 
stoiehouses. It is an index of the thoroughly bureaucratic character of 
the administration that the savidharta and the ndgaraka are charged ivith 
pieparation of exhaustive registers and census lists within their respective 
jurisdictions 

In trying to form an overall estimate of the Maurya administration, 
we may state to its credit that it undoubtedly ensured peace and order 
over a vast extent of our country so as to make it possible for the people 
to attain a high degree of material prosperity It reached its height of 
moral grandeur under A^oka, who employed the tvhole machinery of a 
highly organized bureaucracy and set his personal example for the moral 
as well as material well-being of his subjects, after being struck with 
passionate remorse for his one war of aggression for the conquest of Kalinga. 
On the debit side of the account we have to mention the continuance of 
the hateful system of espionage and strict official control bequeathed by 
the older rulers To this has to be added the heavy taxation as well as the 
haish penal code, which were also legacies from eailier times, and which 
continued even undei the benign rule of Asoka.® 


'The Iheoiy of Icgnlalive authoiily of the Maiiiyas (H C Raychaudliun, rolthcnl 
Histoiy of Ancient India, 5th Ed . p Zil and Radha Kinmid ]\Iookei|i, 4 Covipiehensive 
History of India, II, p 63) and the thcoiy of an tin Indian exaltation ol the loyal powei in 
then time (K A N Sasln, Nandas and Mauiyas, pp 174-75 and 4 Com/iieJteiiiwe History 
of India, II, p 51) aie not suppoited by facts (Foi a discussion of it vide my two papeis 
in IH(l, Decembci 1952, pp H()7-ll, and Scptembci 1951, pp 28b 92) Equally unwaiianted 
IS the view (K A N Sastri, Nandas and Mauiyas, p 178, Coinfiielicnswe Histoiy of India 
II, pp 67 58) that the Mauiyas in organiZ(nj> ‘an oidcily bmeauciacy’ depaited horn the usual 
Indian practice of limiting the Stale activities to the pievention of hindrances to lawlnl 
puismts ol the subjects and followed instead the model of the Achaemcnids Of ‘the deep- 
looted piinciple of local and sectional autonomy’ (K A N SasUi, Conijiichenstve History 
of India II, p 58), oi of ‘the tiiily deniociatic Couiidatioiis’ oh Rlauiya lulc (R K Mooker|i, 
The Histoiy and Cultuic of the Indian Peofile, II. p 62) Ihexe is liaidly any tiacc in onr 
SOUlCCb, 
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111 THE PRE-GUPTA AND GUPTA PERIODS (c, 184 is c to A d 700) 

Of the indigenous dynasties that aiose on the luins of the Maurya 
empire, the most important were the ^ungas of the Gahga basin, the 
Satavahanas of western India, and the Cetas of the eastern seaboard The 
administiation of the Sung as was on the whole a continuation of that of 
then immediate predecessors with a loosei organization than bcfoie The 
kings were content with the simple title of ia]an, unlike the imperial titles 
assumed by later rulers The provinces were governed by pnnce-viceroys 
with the significant addition of the royal title to their names, and they 
were assisted by the traditional council of ministers (pausad) The gunga 
feudatories enjoyed a position little short of independence, since they could 
strike coins in their own name and sometimes take even the royal title 
The administration of the Satavahanas was run on the traditional lines 
with some important innovations To tire old royal title of rajan they 
added the title of svaimn which was brought into vogue by then Saka 
contemporaries and rivals The central administration was m charge of 
amatyas, who were employed in executive and financial offices The 
branch of military administration was controlled by officers like the 
sendgopa (no doubt equivalent to the old sendpati) A notable feature of 
the government of those kings was the creation of civil and military offices 
u^ith a higher designation than before, such as those of the rdjdmdtya and 
the mahdscnapati The provinces were divided as of old into districts 
{dhdms), which were ruled by amatyas, and the villages constituting the 
district were in charge of the traditional headmen The feudatories of the 
Satavahanas ruled as kings over large portions of their dominions, and they 
were known by distinctive titles, such as mahdrathis and mahabhojas Of 
the Ccta dynasty of Kalinga (southern part of Orissa and northern portion 
of Andhra), the most im]>ortant ruler was Kharavela, who assumed the lofty 
titles of arya and malmaja, and otherwise also aspned to become a 
cahavartin (overlord) over the surrounding territory 

Coming to the foreign dynasties that came into power after the down¬ 
fall of the Imperial Mauryas, we have fiist to mention the Indo-Greek 
kings of the Indus valley and the adjoining regions In their system of 
administration these kings liorrowed the practice of the contemjrorary 
Hellenistic monarchs, especially that of the Seleucids of western Asia The 
kings usually took the Greek royal title (basileus), some of them calling 
themselves instead by the higher title of Gieat King (basileus rnegaloii), 
which was assumed for the fust time by the Seleucid Antiochus III As' 
among the Seleucids, the king sometimes ajopointed his hen-apparent as 
joint king over the rvhole realm But King Futhydemos introduced the 
practice of appointing a younger prince as sub-king over a definite part 
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of the kingdom. The kipgs probably had a council of ministers of the 
traditional Hellenistic type The Indo-Greek kings appear to have 
organized their Indian territories under provincial governors bearing the 
Greek titles of strategus and meridarch As in other Hellenistic States, 
there were autonomous cities within their dominions, such cities having 
the device and title of some city goddess stamped on their coins Indian 
or Iiidianized feudatories of these kings ruled in Mathura and the Swat 
region 

The Indo-Greek system of administration was continued by the foreign 
'jaka and Parthian rulers of northern India with some features borrowed 
from the contempoiary Sassanid kingdom of Persia The rulers at first took, 
the Greek royal title for king or Great King But afterwards they adopted 
the Persian impeiial title of Great King of kings The Saka kings often 
associated their heirs with themselves as joint kings after the example of 
then Greek predecessors They likewise seem to have retained at least in 
Sind and Kathiawar the old Gieek provincial divisions, and continued the 
offices of straiegus and meridarch in their north-western territories At the 
same time they introduced their characteristic designation of the provincial 
governor under the name of lisatrapa, from which was coined, in imitation 
of the Indian official idiom, the higher title of mahdJisalrapa The evidence 
of their coin types points to the continuance of autonomous cities under the 
rule of these foreign kings The feudatories of these kings struck coins in 
their own names along with those of their suzerains, and they regularly 
transmitted their office to their descendants. 

The great Kusanas, who surpassed their Greek, Saka, and Parthian 
predecessors in the extent of their Indian dominion, biought with them an 
exalted conception of monarchy The imperial title (‘Gieat King of kings’, 
‘King of kings, oi Saviour’) was adopted by Kadphise.s II in his later com 
types, and that of mahdtdja-rdjdttrdja-devaputra by Kaniska, Vasiska, and 
Huviska in their coin legends The divinity of the king is suggested by the 
devices on the coins of Kadphises II, Kaniska, and Huviska, which show 
the king’s shoulder surrounded by flames, or his bust issuing from the clouds, 
or his head enclosed by a nimbus The Kusanas continued the Saka system 
of provincial government under mahdksatrapas and ksatrapas, while they 
introduced two new grades of military (or judicial) officers called mahd- 
dandandyakas and dandandyakas From the complete absence of the cits- 
goddess type m their series of coins, it has been infeired that the autonomous 
“ Cities dating from earlier times ceased to exist under their rule 

The administration of the two Saka ruling houses of western India 
(those of Bhumaka and Castana) was based on the Indian model The 
luleis adapted the title of rajan to their old Saka designations of 
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mahaksatrapa and ksatrapa, while their ministers tvere called by the titles 
ol sacivas and amatyas It is to the credit of these kings, especially ol those 
of the line of Castana, that they identified themselves completely with their 
Indian subjects They substituted the indigenous Biahini sciipt lor the 
foreign KharosthT in their com legends, and a highly Sanskiiti/ed Piakrit 
foi the old undiluted Prakrit dialect in then msciiptions Usavadata, son- 
in-law of Nahapana (the greatest luler of the fust dynasty), distributed his 
chanties impartially among the Brahmana laity and the Buddhist monks, 
thus assuming the role of the Indian piincely patron of learning and piety 
at his best Rudradaman, the greatest rulei of the second dynasty, chose 
to be remembered in his famous inscription as a model king after the 
Indian standards How well the ;5aka lulcrs looked after the interests of 
then subjects is proved by tivo facts In the second half of the fiist century 
after Christ, the kings maintained a regular pilot seivice foi negotiating 
the dangerous navigation of their great poit of Broach (Baiygaza) In the 
following centuiy Ruchadaman restored at heavy cost, out of his piivate 
funds, the historical iriigation lake at Girnar, ivhich had been originally 
constructed by the provincial governoi of Candragupta Maurya 

The period of the Impeiial Guptas, the Golden Age of ancient Indian 
histoiy, was maiked by a great exaltation of monarchy The lulers assumed 
the high impeiial title of mahd'tajadhimja (with variants) m their inscrip¬ 
tions, coin legends, and seals, while they claimed for themselves in their 
inscriptions superhuman qualities raising them almost to the level of the 
gods In their outlying North Bengal dominion, they chose to be called 
by a trilogy of titles {paramadaivata paramabhaitdtaka rnahurd]ddhi7d]a), 
which with a slight change became thenceforth the characteiistic designation 
of paramount rulers In their com types the Guptas followed the Kusana 
device of a nimbus around the king’s head The traditional machinery of 
buieauciatic administration was continued by these emperois with nomen¬ 
clature mostly borrowed or adapted fiom then predecessois But they 
created the new office of the sdndhivigrahika (minister of peace and war) 
and a new order of arndtyai {kumdrdmdtyas), to which could be assigned 
not only high imperial officers, but also tire officials on the staff of the 
Emperoi and the Crowm Prince as also those in charge of districts The 
status of the Gupta feudatories varied according to their stiength in com- 
paiison with the paramount power 

In so far as the provincial administration is concerned, the Guptas 
adopted the older models with a changed official nomeiiclatuie and some 
striking innovations The provinces {bhuktis) were governed, as in Asoka’s 
times, by the jarmces of the blood, or as in the times of the Satavahanas, by 
the State officers (uparikas) The districts (vnayas) weie ruled by other 
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officers {kumaramatyas, dyuktakas, or visayapatis) In North Bengal and 
probably also in Bihai, as we learn bom the contemporary inscriptions, a 
Municipal Board {adhisthdnddhikayand) oi a District Board (visayddhi- 
kamnd) helped the head oi the district oi the province, as the case might 
be, in the disposal of government lands. The Municipal Board in our fullest 
account consisted of four membeis, namely, the gudd-president (nagaia- 
iteithin), the chief merchant (iSythaodha), the chief artisan (prathaniakultka), 
and the chief sciibe (ptathamakdyasLha). 

Fiom the valuable conteinporaiy testimony of the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Fa Hian, we learn that the people in the Gupta dominions (the 
Middle Kingdom) enjoyed the blessings of peace and prosperity without 
the vexatious system of police control and espionage which had been the 
banc ol the Mauiya aclmmistiation According to the same observant 
tiaveller, the revenues of the Gupta empiic were mainly derived fiom the 
king’s share of the agiicultuial produce He fuither noted that capital 
punishment was unknown, and that crimes weie punished with fines We 
may sum up by saying that the ancient Indian administration was at its best 
under the rule of the Gupta emperors The Guptas signified their pation- 
age of learning by the construction of successive buildings (with endou- 
ments for their maintenance) at the great Buddhist monastic university of 
Nalanda, while their care for public works was shown by then restoration 
of the famous artificial lake at Girnai during the reign of Skandagupta 

In the period immediately follorving the downfall of the Gupta Einpne, 
King Flaisavardhana {c ad. 606-48) of the House of Thaneswar and Kanauj 
made himself the strongest power in northern India He assumed the usual 
imperial titles and was assisted by the traditional council of ministers The 
officers of the central government included the high minister of foreign 
affaiis {inahdsdndhivigr ahddhikrtd), the commander-in-chief (vmhd- 
balddhikrta), the head of the accounts department {mahdkmpatdhka), besides 
others of lesser lank The kingdom was divided into provinces (hhuktis) 
and districts (tmayas) The village administration appeals to have been 
highly official-ridden The contemporary Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang gives high praise to Haisa for his love of justice, his unremitting 
industiy in the discharge of his duties, and his piety and populaiity The 
king, \re are told in fuller detail, undertook incessant tours for the inspec¬ 
tion of his dominion, he founded rest-houses foi travellers and erected stupai 
and inonasteiies thioughout his kingdom ; he used to distribute all his 
accumulated treasiues among his subjects at the great quinquennial 
assemblies at Prayaga We also orve to this most illustiioiis of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgiims a general account of the system of Indian adminisnation 
at the time ot Ins visit (ad 629-45) The iiihng class of Ksatnyas, we read, 
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was guided by the standards o£ benevolence and mercy, the taxation was 
light, iorced labour was used sparingly, and families were not required to 
be registered On the other hand, the penal law was maiLcd by a certain 
degree of harshness which was quite unlike its exceptional mildness undei 
the Impeiial Guptas, as stated above. 

In the Deccan, the administration ot the Impciial Calukyas of Vatapi 
was maiked by the usual characteristics The king assumed the familial 
imperial titles, the central government was in charge of officers with old oi 
similar designations, the districts weie governed by the state officeis (visaya- 
patii), and the villages were controlled by the headmen {giamakutas) A 
Calukya inscription of ad 725 recoids the grant ol a charter of liberties by 
the Crown prince in favour of a certain town The iccord not only defines 
the duties of the royal officeis concerned in detail, but also lay.s down on a 
graduated scale the taxes and other chaiges payable by the householdeis to 
the State ’ 


IV THE POST GUPTA PERIOD (c i u 700 1200) 

Northern India during this period witnessed the use of a numbei of 
Rajput ruling houses, of which the most impoitant were the Imperial Piati- 
haias of Kanau] and their successor dynasties, the Gahadavrdas oi Kanauj, 
the Kalacuris of Chech, the Candellas of Jejakabhukti, the Paramaras ot 
Malwa, the Caulukyas of Gujarat, and the Cahamanas of gakambhari and 
Ajmir The administration of these kings in some respects was of the con¬ 
ventional type. The kings assumed the customary imperial titles, a numbei 
of high civil and military officials held charge of the central administration ; 
the provinces and districts, called by different names, were governed by 
appropriate officials , and the traditional headman or the executive body of 
village ciders controlled the adnnnistiation of the villages To turn to the 
most novel feature of the polity ot these Rajput dynasties, they have been 
shown elsewhere to have introduced the type of ‘clan monarchies’ which 
became afterwards the hall-mark of the States of Rajasthan This is the 
type of State in which the king reserves for himself the central jaart of the 
kingdom and distiibutes the test among the other clail chiefs The evidence 
IS furnished by a number of inscriptions mentioning units of eighty-four 


’ The above account is sumniaiuetl horn Chaptei XII {PolUiLal Oiga)H:ation, posl- 
Mauiyan) and Ch XVI {Political 7 /icoty and Adviimttuitwe Oiganimtwn) o£ my Comjiudwn- 
stve Histoiy of India, IT and The I-fntoiy and CuHiitc, of the Indian People, III, lespcctively 
The view (W W Tain, 1 he Gicehs in liacliia and India, p IIS, etc) dial Ihe Indo-Gieck 
kings adopled a policy ol paitneiship belweeii ilie Oieek and tlic Indian m then Indian 
teiiuoiies IS deaily far-fetched and untenable (it Johnston in JARS, 19S9, pp 217-40, Keith 
m D R Bhandmkai Cum Vol , pp 218 30) The 'anie ohjctlion applies to Tain's view 
{op cit p 230 f) that the Indo Gieeks intioduced into then Indian leiiitoiics the Sdeucid 
division into piovinces called epaichies {inde A K Naiayan, The Indo Giecht, p 02) 
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Villages (the exact size of the clan chief’s estate in latei times) and their sub¬ 
divisions. We may next mention two recoids of these dynasties, which throw 
light upon the current methods of municipal administration In the reign 
of the Pratihara emperoi Bhoja (c 836-85), two guild presidents and one 
caravan leader (or leading merchant) held charge of the civil administration 
of the important city of Gwalior, which had, besides, a town council or 
assembly with the light of full disposal of lands m some adjoining villages. 
In a Cahamana record of ad 1141 we find the whole people of a town 
(headed by sixteen Brahmana representatives from each of its eight wards) 
solemnly undertaking by a signed document to trace lost and ownerless 
property 

In eastern India, the Palas, who were succeeded by the Senas in the 
role of the leading power in that region, followed the conventional type ol 
administration The founder of the Pala dynasty was chosen by the leading 
people for the purpose of ending a condition of anarchy. But this unique 
beginning was barren of constitutional results, evidently because of the 
absence of a regularly constituted council of ministers or similar bodies 
at the time An important measure of administrative reform due to the 
Senas is their introduction of the method of cash assessment of land for 
revenue purposes at standard rates, though as yet there was no uniform 
standard of land mcasuiement. 

In the Deccan, the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta and the Calukyas of 
KalyanI, who occupied the paramount position in succession, continued 
the traditional type of administration under the king and various ^officers 
of the central government, who were known by old and new titles The 
structure of local government under these rulers partook of the regional 
variety of their dominions. The villages were grouped in units correspond¬ 
ing to the size of the typical clan chiefs’ estates above mentioned, or else 
according to their real (or supposed) numbers The governors of pro¬ 
vinces and districts were called by different titles, and they enjoyed a posi¬ 
tion of high authority and dignity We even hear of their administration 
being modelled on that of the central government The towns under 
Rastrakuta lule were in charge of prefects (pmapatis or nagarapatis) or 
sheriEs [ungavuridas), while the villages were controlled by the headmen 
igrdmakutas) and bodies of elders ptnahatta)ai) or else village assemblies 
(mahdjanas) Under the rule of the Calukyas, the towns and villages were 
usually governed by assemblies of mahdjanas with a mayor (urodeya), sheriff 
(gavunda), or steward (perggade) at their head Corporate bodies exercised 
wide powers of self-government They attested gifts by private individuals, 
received assignments of local taxes, and made grants of land for pious pur¬ 
poses The great feudatoiies of the Rastrakutas and the Calukyas enjoyed 
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a position of semi-independence They waged wars on behalf of the paia- 
niount power, assigned taxes, and alienated lands on their oivn authority 
In South India, the administration of the leading powers of this period, 
namely, the Pandyas and the Colas, was of the standard type with the king 
and a bureaucracy of high oE&cials controlling the central government The 
later Cola and Pandya kings assumed high imperial titles Among the 
latter there was the peculiar institution of joint kings or co-regents The 
office of prime minister was known to the Pandya administration, while 
the Colas had instead a body of executive officials who served as hason 
officers between the king and the buieauciacy. The grant of lands by the 
Cola kings for pious and charitable purjioses involved a highly complex 
official procedure under the guidance of a chain of officials. The advanced 
system of Cola administration is illustrated by the fact that the great Cola 
emperor Rajaraja I (ad 985-1014) carried out a land-revenue survey of his 
whole kingdom, and fresh surveys were undertaken by his successors from 
time to time Under the rule of the Pandyas as well as the Colas, there weic 
well oiganized village assemblies with wide powers of self-government The 
assembly (called ur or sabha) had an executive body (alumganam) or various 
executive committees (vdnyams), these latter being elected by the members 
according to rules framed by themselves The assemblies enjoyed such 
high reputation for integrity and efficiency that they leceived endowments 
in cash from kings for pious purposes, and were appointed trustees for the 
proper administration of temple funds Under the Cola rule, the assemblies 
kept their own records of rights and had their own staff of officials for 
assisting them in their proceedings without sharing in their deliberations 
They decided disputes, granted lands, founded and maintained hospitals, 
took charge of charitable endowments, and controlled taxes ® 


® The above account is based upon Ch X (Political Theory, Arlmimihative Oie,amzation. 
Law and Le^al Institutions) and Ch XVII (Political Theoiy and Adrnumhation) by the 
present writer m the woiks The Histoiy and Cultuic oj the Indian Peo)>le, Vols IV and V, 
icspcctivcly 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION REPUBLICS AND MIXED 
CONSTITUTIONS 

THE PRE-MAURYA PERIOD 

I have obseived in the previous chaptei that northern India m the epoch 
of the use of Buddhism was the scene of a number of monarchies as 
well as republics The republics were known in ancient Indian literature 
by the technical term sangha or gana, used in the strictly political sense 
Some recent scholars take these words to signify ‘demociatic forms of 
government’, or a genus consisting of the species of ‘democracies’, ‘aristoc¬ 
racies’, and a mixture of both, or to signify unitary and federal ‘Ksatriya 
aristocracies’ or ‘town-wide as well as country-wide democracies’ The 
correct inteipretation seems to be that sangha signified an aristocratic 
clan-republic of the Ksatriya order and nothing more ^ 

In the pre-Maurya period the most important instance of a sangha or 
gana, as explained above, is that of the Licchavis of Vaisali (identified with 
the modern village of Basarh m the Muzaffarpur District of Bihar) The 
Licchavis are often found to be included in a tvider confederacy, that of 
the Vajjis (Vvjis) Less known examples are those of the Mallas of 
Kuhnara and Pava (in the modern Nepal Tarai region) as well as the 
Andhaka-Vrsms (belonging to modern Saurastra), who formed the Satvata 
blanch of the ancient and widely spread Yadu tribe Different vietvs have 
been held by scholars about the constitution of the Licchavis (Vajjis), some 
taking It to be a unitary republican State, others regarding it as a republic 
of a complex type (each member of the ruling assembly forming a State m 
miniatuie and with the assembly ruling the whole State under an elected 
president), and still others holding it to be a Federal State with autonomy 
for each constituent puncipality These views are based upon differenl 
interpretations of an isolated passage in the Jatakas, but on independent 
grounds they appear to be improbable Judging from a number of texts 
of the authentic Buddhist Canon in both the Pali and Sanskrit versions, 
the Licchavis’ constitution appears to have been a unitary republic with 
an executive head [senapati) and a soveieign assembly consisting of the 
ruling Ksatriya clansmen The decrees of the republic were issued jointly 
in the names of the senapati and the gana The assembly, which met at 

‘ Foi the litbliogiaphy vide f n 1 The significance of the teims Mngha and gana with 
special icfcicncc to their ciincnt mterpietations is discussed in my Stiidu‘6 in Indian History 
and Cultuie, pp S 6 O 7 I. 
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the mote-hall (santhagara), was noted in its best days for its full and 
frequent sessions It had the fullest right of electing the scnapati and full 
criminal jurisdiction over the citizens, and it exercised a severely paternal 
control over their private lives It has been urged by some scholars in 
recent times on the authority of a single text in a late canonical commentary 
(the Sumangalavila^int of Buddhaghosa) that the judicial procedure of the 
Vajjian State was such as to ensure for the citizen an unparalleled degree 
of personal liberty But this view is disci edited by the lateness and 
evidently unauthentic character of the cited passage 

As regards the constitution of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu (identified 
with Tilaura Kot in the Basti District of Uttar Piadesh), theie has been in 
recent times a sharp difference of opinion among scholars Some take it 
to have been a hereditary monarchy, while others have held it to be a 
republic with a sovereign clan-assembly and an elected president From a 
full discussion of the available evidence we are justified in concluding that 
the Sakyas had a hereditary monarchy as well as an assembly of the ruling 
Ksatriya clan so as to combine both monaichic and aristociatic elements 
The later writers apparently interpreted this unfamiliar type of a mixed 
constitution in such a way as to fit in with the usual type of aristocratic 
clan-republics ^ 

The problem of the procedure of these republican assemblies has been 
sought to be solved in recent times by the application of the well-known 
data about the methods of transacting ecclesiastical acts m the Buddhist 
monastic establishments The discussion in this case has turned on the 
point ivhether the latter was only a replica of the formei, or whether the 
two had some features (but not all) in common Judging from the avail¬ 
able evidence we may infer that the procedure of the republican assemblies 
bore a general resemblance to that of their Buddhist counterpart, subject 
to the inevitable difference arising from the contrast between a sovereign 
political assembly and an ecclesiastical gathering of monks The applica¬ 
tion of this general principle seems to suggest (what is indeed corroboiated 
by the scanty data directly available on the subject) a few important 
conclusions Firstly, the initiative for bringing forward the proposals 
before the republican assemblies belonged almost certainly to the chief 
executive officer (or officers) holding office for a fixed term, and not to a 
presiding officer specially elected for the occasion Secondly, the proposals 
weie normally brought forward in the form of a resolution which, being 
put to the vote once or thrice (as the case might be), was declared carried 
if there was no opposition Thirdly, in the event of an opposition the 

^ The cuirent interpretations of the constitution of the Licchavis of Vaisall and of the 
SHkyas of Kapilavastu are discussed in my Studies in Indian History and Culture, pp 381-98, 
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decision was probably reached by reference to a committee of the assembly, 
and m the last resort by an appeal to the majority vote subject to a very 
substantial interference by the presiding officer Fourthly, there were 
legular rules relating to the quorum, the recording of absentee votes, and 
so forth. Fifthly, the proposals were probably discussed by the membeis 
of the assembly before acceptance or rejection and were not taken to be 
approved by their mere silence Sixthly, the decisions were certainly 
enforced by political sanctions, unlike the sanctions permissible to the 
Buddhist assemblies ® 

From the above survey of the condition of the East Indian republics 
at the time of the rise of Buddhism, let us pass to a consideiation of 
the republics of north-western India at the time of the invasion of 
Alexander of Macedon (326 b c ) We may observe at the outset that the 
companions of Alexander, with their well-known and acute sense of 
disciimination between diffeient constitutions, were able to distinguish 
betiveen the two types of the republics they noticed, namely, the aristocracies 
and the democracies On the authority of the scanty data furnished by 
them, the conclusion has recently been drawn that the constitution of the 
Indus Valley republics had three elements, namely, ‘a Cabinet’, ‘a Second 
Chamber’, and ‘a Parliament’, of which the first consisted of the heads of 
the gana, the second was elected by the people, and the third consisted of 
popular representatives Now, apart from the historical anachiomsm 
involved in the identification of the ancient Indian institutions with their 
supposed European analogues in modern times, it may be pointed out that 
the above conclusions rest on a senes of guesses and nothing more In fact, 
the only ceitain conclusion that can be drawn from the evidence of the 
Greek writers is that those ancient republics had, as a rule, a supreme 
magistiate (or board of magistrates), a council of elders, and a general 
assembly The magistrates were evidently elected by the assembly, but the 
constitution and functions of the council of elders are not known with 
certainty Of the general assembly we can only say this much with con¬ 
fidence that It was confined in the case of the aristocracies to the members 
of the ruling Ksatriya clan, and that it was open to all freemen in the case 
of democracies In the instance of one unnamed aristocracy which lay to 
the east of the Hyphasis (Beas) river, we are told that admission to the 
assembly was limited by a high (if peculiar) qualification consisting in the 
gift of an elephant A peculiar constitution resembling (according to the 
observant Greek wiiters) that of ancient Sparta was that of Patalene (the 

’ The above account is summarized from pp 371 80 in my studies already referred to 
in f ns 1 and 2 For a complete account of Buddhist ecclesiastical procedure vide Sukumur 
Dptta, Em ly Buddhist Monachism, pp 150 55 
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Indus delta). In this State the command in war was vested m two hereditary 
kings of as many different houses, while the council of elders, consisting 
probably o£ a class of hereditary nobles, exercised pai amount authority. 
This, therefore, represented a mixed constitution combining monarchic and 
aristociatic elements ^ 

THE MAURYA AND POST MAURYA PERIODS 
Under the highly centralized administration of the Nanda and the 
Maury a emperors, theie must have been very little room for the in¬ 
dependent existence of the republics. We know that a number of autono¬ 
mous tribes (including such ancient peoples as the Aiidhras and the Bhojas) 
were included in Asoka’s dominions But these are inci e names An after- 
giowth of republican freedom took place in noithern India aftei the decline 
of the Indo-Gieek and the Saka powers during the first two centimes before 
Christ, and again after the dmvnfall of the Kusana power m the third and 
early fourth centuries of the Christian eia In the fiist period, theie 
flomished in the regions of Rajasthan and the eastern Punjab a number 
of independent republican tribes, such as the Arjunayanas, the Malavas, 
the Sivis, the Rajanyas, and, above all, the Yaudheyas In the second period, 
the Arjunayanas, the Malavas, and the Yaudheyas acquired a fresh lease of 
independent existence In later times the political authority in this last- 
named republican State was concentrated m the hands of a chief with the 
exalted title of malidrdja-mahasenapah and of councillors of victory (mantra- 
dharas) Other tribes like the Kunmdas weie ruled directly by kings With 
this course of development may be compared an interesting discussion m 
the Mahdbhdratap which pointedly advocates concentration of the vital 
functions of policy-making and espionage in the hands of the executive 
officers in the interest of security of the rejiublics 

With the rise of the Imperial Guptas in the third and following 
decades of the fourth century of the Christian era, the curtain is drawn on 
the history of the ancient Indian republics. A number of autonomous 
tribes including the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, and the Arjunayanas of earlier 
times are stated to have been included in the empire of Samudragupta 
(cad 340-80) But nothing is known about their constitution The later 
tribes who figure on the stage of Indian history were ruled by chiefs or 
kings 


‘ The above is a summaiy ol pp 400-05 of my studies refeiied to in £ ns 1 and 2 The 
views ciUicized in this context aie those of K P Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, pp 64-66 , 69-73 
“XII 108 

“ The above account is based upon Cli XII, pp 237 38 of A Comprehensive History of 
India, II and Ch XI, pp 162 68, of The History and Culture of the Indian People, II, by 
me and Dr D C Sncai respectively 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

It IS desirable to trace here dispassionately the causes of the periodical 
decline and final extinction of the ancient Indian republics extending over 
a thousand years There is no reason to think with a well-known historian 
of India that the republics were alien to the genius of the Indian people, 
who were always content with autocracy. On the contrary it appears, as in 
the parallel instance of European history between the fiist century b c and 
the end of the eighteenth century after Christ, that the peiiodical replace¬ 
ment of republics by monarchies was due to a train of historical ciicum- 
staiices and nothing more In the pre-Mauiya period, the eastern republics 
fell because of their own internal dissensions and the ambition of neigh¬ 
bouring powerful kings like those of Kosala and Magadha, while the north¬ 
western lepublics were swept away by the disastrous invasion of Alexander 
of Macedon In the following peiiod the republics were forced, apparently 
by the pressure of the foreign invaders, to vest the supreme authority in 
the hands of select individuals or groups so as to bring themselves into line 
with the normal type of monarchical states ’’ 

' Foi tlio discussion of the problem of the fall of ancient lepublics, vide my book 
lefeiicd to in f ns 1 and 2, pp 2fo-87 
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THE STATE IN RELATION TO RELIGION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


THE VEDIC AGE 

T he Rg-Vedic state is best described as a tiibal monaichy, and there 
IS no evidence that m India the king perfoimed the public saciifice 
as in Homeric Greece The Vedic sacrifice is almost always the under¬ 
taking of an individual yajamma, the moie complex sacrifices needing the 
assistance of a number of priests because of their composite ritual The 
sacrifices performed by the king aie no exception to this rule. The nearest 
approach to a public sacrifice is the satha lasting for some days, months, or 
years, as the case may be ; but there is little evidence that kings played a 
leading part in organizing it, and it is not known whether it was the survival 
of a primitive public sacrifice or a latei innovation peculiar to Indo-Aryan 
society. On the other hand, the king had a puiohita (lit one placed before) 
from the earliest times, and Vasistha and Visvamitra weie among the famous 
purohitas of those far-off times The purohiia was then not merely the 
priest of the royal household, but a public functional y who shared with the 
king the responsibility foi the safety of the State Visvamitia claims to have 
helped King Bhaiata once to cross the Vipa4 and the ^utudrl in high flood, 
evidently on the way to or from a military excursion ^ In another hymn’ 
we read. ‘let us conquer in the Vidatha the Puru of hostile speech’, ivhich 
has been rightly held to imply that the priest prayed or saciificed in the 
assembly-house for the victory of the king while he was actively engaged 
in war There was, as is well-known, an clement of magic in the saciifice, 
and as the custodian of this magical poiver the pwohita shared the respon¬ 
sibility with the king for the protection of the State Its security depended 
on the co-operation of physical force {ksat}a) with spiritual power (brahma) ® 
And the purohita soon came to be expressly described as ra^t^agopa, 
protector of the realm, who alone enabled the king to make acceptable 
offerings to the gods'^ 

It would seem that originally the two powers were considered to be 
of equal importance and their ielation one of balance resulting from a 
mutual check Thus we read that biahma and ksatra were created together 
immediately aftei the creation of the sacrifice.® Again, m the prayers at 

‘ A E . Ill 33 '' Ibid , VII 18 13 »Ibid , IV 60 8 

^ Alt Br , VIII 24 has na ha va apuiohitdsya tajho dei/a annatn adanti, and VIII 25 
has kiatrena l\satram jayati balena balain ainutc yasyawam vtdvan bidhmanah raslragopah 
puwhitah 

’ Ibid , VII 19 Also VIH 2 saymg brahmani hhalu vat Imtram piati^thitam 
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the beginning and end of the sacrifice at the royal consecration we read- 
‘May brahma guard me from ksatra May ksatra guard me from brahma 
Traces are not altogether wanting that at some stage the superiority of the 
tmperium was clearly asserted, and brahma had definitely to accept a lower 
place Soon, however, the balance is tilted in favour of spiritual powei, 
and the change appears to be based almost on a bold trick of etymology, 
by which the name purohita (placed before) of the spiritual office is made 
to gam precedence for it ’ This exaltation of the sacerdotium over the 
tmperium, to use convenient terms borrowed from another culture, becomes 
a peimanent feature of the ancient Indian constitution , accordingly we 
find that in the shoit section on Rajadharma m his Dharma-Sutra, 
Baudhayana lays down that the king should choose a person of high ability 
as his purohita and then obey his behests ** Even Kautilya, the most 
piactical-mmded of oui political theorists, afiirms that the Brahmana is the 
chief support of the throne" He also compares the relation of the king 
to the purohita to that of the pupil to his teacher, the son to his father, 
and the servant to his master 

This evolution of the office of the purohita to a superior and honoured 
position explains the corresponding elevation of the class to which he 
belonged, and the emergence of a privileged position for the Brahmanas 
as a class in the State In a famous maxim which figures in the rdjasuya, 
the Brahmana tells the assembled people ‘Here is your king, O ye people ; 
as for us Brahmanas, Soma is our king’d® This may appear a dangerous 
claim, but in practice it led only to the exemption of the Brahmana’s 
property from taxation , and it should not be forgotten that the Biahmana 
was enjoined not to accumulate property, and that he commanded respect 
according to his learning and not his wealth Baudlrayana reaffirms that 
the learned Biahmana attains great fame and is counted highborn, though 
he might be poor “ Let us note also this, that according to the same writer, 
not every Brahmana is entitled to the immunities of the class, and there 
is no violation of the laws in the case of an uneducated Brahmana 

Baudhayana includes the temple (devagrha) among places which one 
should enter only after tvashing one’s feet “ Apastamba lays it down that 
a person should not stretch his legs in the direction of the temple door 

“ Ibid , VII 22 biahma ind kiatiat gopayatu kiatrain ma brahmana gopUyatu 
^ Br U , VIII 1. 4 

' Baudh Dh S, 1 10 7-8 sarvatoduram purohitaih vrnuyat tasya iasane vaiteta 
” Kaut , I 9 (p 16) brdhmanenaidhitam ksatrarh mantrimantrdbhimantritam , 
jayatyajitam atyantam iastrdnugama-iastritam 

Taut Sam ,18 10, 12 For exemption from taxes. Sat Br, V 3 3 12 , 4 2 3 
IX 4 3 16 

Baudh Dh S, I 10 29 mantraiaslu samiddhdni kiddnyalpadhanmyapt 
Ibid , 28 brahmanatikramo natti murhhe manlra-vivai nte 
Ibid , II S. 2 
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(^devatadvaiam), among other things.^** These are among the earliest extant 
references to temples We may infer from these facts that the temple as 
the nucleus of the religious and social life of the community had come 
into existence m the late Vedic Age, and that it claimed the protection 
and patronage of the king. 

SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS POLICY OF ASOKA 
The reign of Asoka forms a landmark in the histoiy of the Indian 
State in its relation to religion It has been said that during the last 
twenty-five years of his life Asoka was a Buddhist monk, and as much ruler 
of the Church as of the State.Such a view seems, howe\ci, to rest on an 
incorrect appreciation of the evidence That Asoka did enter the sangha 
of monks once and wore the robes of, a monk is clear from his statements 
m the Rupnath, Brahmagiri, and Maski inscriptions , but it is by no 
means evident that he became a bhikkhu and actually received foimal 
oidination, which he could not have done without abdicating his thione 
As for being ruler of the Church, the Buddhist Chinch was not organized 
in a regular hierarchy with a single spiritual head at the top. It was a 
loose confederation of independent vihdras (monasteries) with chapters 
{mnghas) of their own bound only by a common allegiance to the tnrat7ia 
(Buddha, dharma, and sangha), and the analogy of Christendom with the 
Emperor and the Pope as its secular and religious heads has no application 
whatever in Indian conditions. According to Indian notions, the king’s 
mam duty was just to uphold the existing social order, which consisted of 
an infinite number of autonomous groups each with its own constitution, 
laws, and practices formed for various purposes like local administration, 
industry, trade, or religion It is only in the rare instances of disputes 
arising among them proving incapable of adjustment that the king’s aid 
was invoked, it was only then, and even then only to the extent needed 
to procure a just settlement of the matter in dispute, that the king did 
interfere in the affairs of these groups. 

Three acts of Asoka call for a hrief discussion, since they may appear 
to lend colour to the view that regards him as the head of the Buddhist 
church in his day, viz his commendation of certain scriptural passages to 
the special attention of the monks, his edict on sanghabheda, and the 
summoning of the Buddhist Council The Bhabhru edict in which Asoka 
selects some sacred texts and commends them for special study by the 
sangha (Order) is not an exercise of royal authority, much less of ecclesiastical 

“ Ap Dh S , l 30 25 

“ Smith, Early Histoiy of India, 4th Ed , pp 168-9 
'* for rules of upasampada, cf SEE, XIII pp 183 238, 
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power, but just an expression of opinion formed by the emperor after a 
close study of the canon and deep reflection with the aid of the sangha 
itself This opinion would obviously have been received with all the 
respect due to it on the merits of the subject and on account of the position 
of the person who addressed the sangha The edict on sahghabheda may 
with better justice be regarded as the exercise of royal authority, for in 
clear terms it orders the king’s officials to see that within their respective 
jurisdictions all schismatic monks are unfrocked, so to say, i e expelled 
from the sangha, compelled to wear white robes, and driven to live in places 
not suited for the residence of monks (dvasa) 

To understand the need for this edict and its correct import we should 
look into the history of the Third Council The Dlpavamsd^’’ contains the 
eaihest account we possess of this Council According to it, Anoka’s patron¬ 
age of Buddhism resulted in the enrichment of the sangha and the relative 
impoverishment of othei faiths Many adherents of the neglected creeds, 
‘Ajivakas and sectarians of diffeicnt descriptions’ to the number of sixty 
thousand, began to wear the yellow robe and dwell together with the 
hhikkhus in the Asokarama for the sake of the revenue They proclaimed 
their own heresies as the doctrines of the Buddha and caused much con¬ 
fusion by their unruly behaviour This went on for a period of seven 
years, during which ‘the uposatha ceremonies were performed by incomplete 
congregations’, ‘saintly, clever, and modest men’ not making their appear 
ance at them. At last, Asoka summoned to his aid the venerable 
Moggaliputta Tissa, who was living at that time in solitary retreat to avoid 
the confusion prevailing in the Asokarama. Under Tissa’s presidency a 
Council ivas held, at which all the adherents of false doctrines who had 
stealthily attached themselves to the sangha were unfrocked, compelled to 
put on white robes, and expelled At the same time, the Theravada was 
firmly established, and the great Tissa ‘set forth the treatise, belonging to 
the Abhidhamma, which is called the Kaihdvatlhu’ The Council com¬ 
prised one thousand of the best arhals (monks of the highest class), was 
held under the king’s protection, and lasted nine months 

Now this narrative shows unmistakably that the Third Council was 
held to reform serious abuses that had crept into the sangha owing to a 
large increase in its material wealth under royal patronage To some 
extent, the monarch had a duty to right the wiongs he had unwittingly 
generated, but even then he supplied just the regulative force necessary 
to enable the sangha to regain its spiritual integrity by expelling interlopers 
and schismatics, and the edict on sanghabheda is just a continuation of 

” VII 34 59 cf Mahavaihsa, V 228-82. 
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the same arrangements by 'which the sangha was secured fiom disturbances 
due to the violence of heretics and sclusmatics Let us note that the sangha 
even in this crisis carried on its own affairs, and depended on the secular 
aim of the State only for protection fiom evil-doeis The edict on sangha- 
bheda is therefore calculated only to employ the machineiy of government 
to give effect to the ascertained wishes of the sangha by affording it the 
police protection necessary to function unhampeied 

Thus Asoka’s personal faith was Buddhism, and he lavished his patron¬ 
age on the sangha ; this gave rise to tioubles from other sectarians, who 
palmed themselves off as membeis of the sangha for the sake of pelf, and 
these were dealt with by the Third Council and the edict on schismatics. 
That Adoka was by no means unfriendly to other faiths is evident from his 
exhortations addressed to his subjects to honour the Brahmanas as well as 
Siamanas (Buddhist monks), and by his presentation of three good-sized 
caves with polished interiors to Ajivakas and others in the Khalatika 
mountain (Barabar hills) In fact, even the most powerful Asian monarchs 
of antiquity, as a rule, did not like to impose their personal faith on the 
subjects inhabiting their vast empires, and evinced no anxiety to build 
up States fanatically wedded to a single religious creed In the immense 
Achaemenid empire of Cyrus and Darius I, ‘every subject people kept its 
own religion The gi'eat kings were eclectics who did not proselytize , on the 
contraiy, we find them being initiated into the worship of foreign deities 
and taking them for their protectors ’'■* Asoka’s religious policy was very 
similar, and the good tradition of religious freedom and toleration thus 
established was seldom departed from till Islam hurst upon the world with 
its pronounced antipathy to alien religious faiths Asoka indeed stands out 
unique for all time by the ringing statement of his own policy and the 
passionate plea for tolerance he set forth in his celebrated Twelfth Rock 
Edict. 

But this policy of toleration did not stand m the way of Asoka’s 
undertaking and carrying out humanitarian refoims even where they 
involved mterfeience with current practices closely bound up with religion 
He preferred the method of persuasion to that of force, but did not shrink 
from the use of the minimum force needed to secure his ends through the 
elaborate machinery of administration which he controlled and directed 
He deprecated the observance of many vulgar and useless (ksudra and 

A similar instance ol the state aiding in the settlement of lelations among ri\.il sects 
comes fiom Vijayanagai history Quarrels between Jams and Silvaisnavas in the realm were 
settled m 13G8 by Bukka I summoning the Icatlcis of both the sects fiom all important centres 
to a ‘loiind table conference', which succeeded in hammering out an agreed set of legulations 
for the future See T V Mahalingam, Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar 
(Madias, 1940). pp 315-16 

Huait, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilimtion, p 80 
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nirarthaka) ceremonies, particularly by women, on sundry occasions, as 
during marriage, child-birth, illness, and so on Again, he laid great stress 
on ahtmsa, and devised an elaborate code foi its practice and for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. 

RELIGIOUS TOLERATION AFTER ASOKA 
After the active promotion of the Buddhist faith under Asoka, there 
was a revival of orthodox Vedic religion under the ^ungas, marked by a 
lenetved emphasis on the performance of sacrifices, particularly the 
asvamedha as the symbol of imperial suzerainty Buddhism continued to 
be a flourishing religion for several centuries; it prospeied undei the 
Satavahanas in the loiver valley of the Krsna river, though the Satavahanas 
themselves were mostly Hindus It seems to have appealed strongly to the 
Gieeks, Sakas, and Kusanas, and the north-west of India became a celebrated 
home of Buddhist architecture and sculpture A General Council was 
held in the reign of Kaniska Under the Guptas, staunch Vaisnavas though 
they seem to have been. Fa Hien found many Buddhist sanghas well looked 
aftei, and the illustrious University of Nalanda was rising into fame and 
beginning to attract scholars from all over Asia The Saiva monarch 
Harsavardhana tieated Buddhism and Hiuen Tsang with great consider a- 
tion, and the Palas of Bengal became distinguished patrons of that creed 
and supported a justly celebrated school of Buddhist art Likewise, Jainism 
found Its votaries and patrons in many a monarch who, with the 
notable exception of Kharavela of Kalmga, generally ruled in western 
India and Mysore But when all is said, the general trend was strongly 
in favour of Brahmanical Hinduism in its various forms, though all the 
deeds were more or less impartially patronized by the rulers inespective 
ol their own personal faith. 

We must note, however, that the State in the person of the ruler was 
by no means the sole patron of religion The official nobility, iich 
mei chants acting individually or gi'ouped in more or less powerful guilds, 
sometimes even regiments of soldiers, besides craft guilds of artisans, com¬ 
peted and co-operated with one another in religious undertakings These 
usually took the form of excavating caves as viharas and caityas (Buddhist 
temples), construction of stupas, endowing the maintenance of monks by 
the supply of food, clothing, and medicine, and providing for the perfoim- 
ance of worship at different shrines The stiuctural temple is a more 
common feature of Flinduism and Jainism, and the temple came in course 
of time to develop a strong social side to its organization, attracting number¬ 
less endowments, tvhich accumulated in its hands through several genera¬ 
tions It became the bank, the landlord, the school, and the hospital of 
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the Village or town where it was located, and offered scope for the display 
of the piety and liberality of all types of persons and groups The 
inscriptions on the walls of the famous temples, especially in South India, 
like Tanjoie and Draksarama or Sriiangam, aie seen to form a veiitable 
cyclopaedia of the history and culture of the suriounding area But 
geneially the major works were carried out by the ruling monaichs, like 
the excavation of the Kailasa temple at Elloia by Rastiakuta Kisna I, 
the erection of the magnificent temples at Tanjoie and Gangaikondacola- 
puram by the Cola moiiarchs Rajaraja I and his son Rajendia I, and those 
at Pun and Konarak by the Gaiiga kings of Orissa, not to speak of the 
grandeur that was Vijayanagar, whicli impresses so much even in its present 
ruined condition In almost eveiy instance private charity supplemented 
the effort of the State in a striking and useful measuie 

Toleration or encouragement of faiths other than the monaich’s own 
was the normal rule of the Hindu State The Arabs testify to the freedom 
of worship they enjoyed on the west coast of India, which they frequented 
for trade , and perhaps earlier still a number of Christian communities 
had sprung up there and in Ceylon, as Cosmas Indikopleustes noted, and 
somewhat later the Parsis found a safe asylum in the Bombay coast when 
they trere driven out of their native land by Muslim intolerance The 
lulers of Vijayanagar, when they began to employ Muslims in their service, 
caused a copy of the Koran to be placed in front of the throne, so that the 
followers of the Prophet might take part in the couit ceremonies without 
violating the tenets of their faith It cannot be said, however, that this 
enlightened and liberal rule of conduct was never broken by Hindu 
monarchs Buddhist tradition is strong that Pusyamitra, the founder of 
the Sunga line, persecuted that faith relentlessly. Towards the close of the 
sixth century, a Saiva ruler, Sasanka of central Bengal, is said to have ‘dug 
up and burnt the holy Bodhi tree at Buddlia Gaya, broke the stone marked 
xvith the footprints of the Buddha at Patahputra, destroyed the convents, 
and scattered the monks, cariying his persecutions to the foot of the 
Nepalese hills’ In the South we have many stones, often much exaggerated 
and boastful, of public disputations in which the Jams and Buddhists were 
worsted by the Saiva saints who flourished in the Tamil countiy from the 
seventh to the ninth century, and of the hardships to xvhich the defeated 
sects were subjected by the contemporaiy Pallava and Pandya rulers. A 
Saiva monarch of Gujarat, Ajayadeva, is stated to have begun his reign 
towards the close of the txvelfth century, ‘by a merciless persecution of the 
Jains, torturing their leader to death’ Sectarian animosities then were not 
altogether unknown, and some rulers here and there did earn notoriety 
by departing from the noble example of Asoka and the established law of 
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the land. But considering the extent of the country and the duration of 
time involved, we must hold that the rule of the freedom of religious 
worship was remarkably well observed in the Hindu State Places like 
Ellora and Kancipuram attest at once to the liberal and impartial patronage 
of all sects on the part of kings, merchants, and others, and the prevalence 
of a general atmosphere of harmony among the votaries of the different 
sects Elloia exhibits rows of Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jam caves and 
temples in one and the same neighbourhood, and Kancipuram was divided 
for long into four quarters known respectively as Siva, Visnu, Jina, and 
Buddha Kanci j the last has disappeared altogether in relatively modern 
times, while traces of the Jura section survive Saivism and Vaisnavism 
are still the flourishing faiths of the city 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
EVOLUTION IN INDIA 

INTRODUCTORY 

T he aim of this chapter is to show how the genius of Indian society 
has expressed its philosophy of life in legal and social forms, because 
the evolution of legal doctrines is one of the best tests and examples of such 
philosophy Professor Filmer S C Northiop of the Yale University 
stresses the unity and the aesthetic and intuitive nature of Oiiental culture, 
as contiasted with the theoretic component in knowledge characteristic of 
Greek, Anglo-American, and even Marxian ideologies A study of the 
sources of the Indian philosophical theories as applied to politics and law 
would be of assistance not only to the student and philosopher, but also to 
the man of affairs who is gtappling with the ciucial pioblems of the 
present-day world. I shall present here an apergu of the Indian doctrines 
relating to social and political evolution, referring to the impoitant original 
texts as well It will have a vital bearing on the practical day-to-day life 
also, because the ideas and ideals of each country as they progress from age 
to age have, and indeed ought to have, something racially characteiistic in 
them In politics and philosophy as well as in literature and the arts, nothing 
that is not evolved from within and is not m harmony with inherited as well 
as individual traditions will be characteristic or essentially fit to live While 
we shall do well, as throughout our history, ever to be tolerant and 
hospitable to fresh views, we must also be alive to the need for 
assimilating them with our own culture, and we must imitate the wise 
gardener when, for improving the yield, he skilfully inserts a graft A 
nation’s philosophy and politics aie the outward expiessions of its 
culture and sentiment, and they use the symbols best understood in the 
country of their origin. They bespeak an acquaintance with national life 
and thought Our political ideas are a function of our intellectual and 
civic life. 

We have had in India a succession of thinkers who, like the mediaeval 
Churchmen in Europe, were the founders and partakers of what may 
accurately be called a university tradition and an educational system which 
was based on, and culminated in, religious training, but included also in 
Its scope an attempt at universal reseaich born of catholic sympathies and 
cuiiosities The term upamsad meant, etymologically, sitting near a 
person, and is the exact synonym of the French seance or session. The 
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Upanisads represent the outcome of sittings or gatherings which took place 
in the hermitages and forests. They not only profoundly influenced 
Indian thought, and, through China and Persia, Asian thought, but also 
filtered to Europe through Persia, Arabia, and Asia Minor, and left their 
impress on Thales and Pythagoias as also on the Gnostics and Neo- 
Platoiiists, and through the universities of the Middle Ages and ultimately 
through Machiavelli, Descartes, Spinoza, and Schopenhauer have become 
part of most European cultures The comprehensiveness of the studies at 
Nalanda and Vikramahla as well as the Kanclpuiam was not surpassed in 
the early universities of the West—^Paris, Bologna, and Saleino 

The lineage of ideas is indeed a marvellous thing In the Harsacanta 
of Bana there occurs a passage relating to a royal visit paid in the seventh 
century ad to a foiest university The passage says that the king saw 
‘Buddhists fiom vaiious provinces, Jains in white robes, mendicants, asceu 
ics, folloivers of Kapila, Lokayatikas (materialists), followers of Kanada (of 
the atomic schools), followers of the Upanisads, students of legal institutions, 
students of the Puranas, adepts in sacrifices, adepts in grammar, followers 
of Pancaratra and others besides, all diligently following their own tenets, 
pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving them, expounding 
etymologies and disputing, discussing, and explaining moot points Can 
there be a more thought-provoking and suggestive description of a true 
university with no exclusions and many preferences? 

We have been in touch with the current Western thought and 
speculation and under their influence for nearly a century in our 
universities, We have overlooked, if we have not disdained, our past 
traditions and history There is a great danger of our not securing the 
full benefit of the newer culture for lack of proper assimilation Should 
It not be our aim to build, on the foundations of our own accumulated lore 
and uiheiited stock of capacities and temperament, a stately and enduring 
structuie with the full aid of Western learning and science and thus to 
develop our own soul? Especially is this process called for in the study 
and practice of politics, an art and a science more intimately connected 
with national aptitudes and national outlook than almost any other 
What IS in the bone cannot be eliminated, and, as pointed out by the author 
of the Dangerous Sea, one realizes with a shock the cyclical character of life 
and ideas. He shotrs how the whole history of the French Revolution and 
the dictatoiship which followed it constitutes really a transplanted chapter 
of Roman history The Fascists, tlie Spartacists, and the Nazi revolution 
of our own times have also had their piototypes in the past The curious 
student may also discover analogies between certain developments of 
Harsacanta (Fuhier’s Ed), p, 316 
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communism at the present moment and similar phenomena which are 
described by the compilers of the Puranas, not to mention incidents in the 
history of the later Roman Empire and the Middle Ages. It was in these 
so-called Dark Ages that there arose the idea of a League of Nations 
fulfilling the functions which were part of the programme of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and which wcie elaborated by the mediaeval theorists, 
both legal and private, who strove to bring about an effective policing of 
the nations No nation building its future political or social habitation 
can afford to ignore its past racial culture or the lessons of its history 
Our endeavour should therefore be to find out how fai in the various 
departments of political and socio-economic theoiy we can get guidance 
from our own heritage of speculation and action. 

THE IDEAS OF LAW 

Manu' describes the monarch as embodying in himself the four ages, 
and Sukra describes him as the maker of the age ® Bhlsma also says in the 
Santiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata that ‘the king makes the age.’^ The great 
rulers of whom we have authentic records adopted the same view 
Beginning with the times prior to recorded history, we find that the 
evolution of what are termed Kerala dcaras is a conclusive proof of the 
flexibility of ancient lawgivers and pristine latv^s The fact that the 
Nambudiris observe customs different from those follotved by the 
Brahmanas of other parts shows that Hindu dcaras or laws have been 
modified to suit special or local conditions The sarvasva-ddna (gift of 
everything) form of marriages, the dvydmusydyana (filial relation to tivo 
families) form of adoption, the absence of any rigid insistence on the early 
marriage of women (the last mentioned obviously a latei innovation in 
Hindu latv forced on the people on account of the foreign invasions and 
the insecurity of the times), the possibility of a woman remaining 
unmaiiied to the end of her days, the modification of the rule that a man 
should marry within his own caste, the importance given in worship and 
ritual to the tantias as distinguished from the mantras —all these and many 
other differences in social usage indicate that there was no crystallization 
of social 01 even religious law and practice in ancient India, and that there 
was an abundant scope for changes to meet altered situations and conditions 
This policy was not confined to the early times, but was followed even 
later, as was triumphantly demonstrated by what is historically known 
regarding Ramanuja's gospel and that of the Tengalai saints who brought 
about the adoption of Tamil as a concurrent language with Sanskrit We 
notice attempts actively supported and fostered by the sacerdotal castes 
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during the reign of the Vijayanagar kings, seeking the active assistance of 
the State for implementing an agreement to put down the pernicious 
dowry system and punishing the breakers of such agreement This 
document bears the signature of the exponents of all branches of sacred 
studies m the kingdom ® 

The basic idea of dharma underlies alike the ethical, social, and 
political ideas of the Indian lawgivers. Wherever there was doubt or 
controversy, the practice of right-minded Aryans was the touchstone and 
determining factor In the Siksavalli of the Taittiflya Upamsad'^ occurs the 
well-known passage ‘Those Biahmanas in thy neighbourhood who are 
of sober judgement, who are meek and intent upon the performance of 
their duties, as they would act in any matter so also shalt thou act therein ’ 
As a logical result, it was ordained that the higher the station or caste, 
the more serious was the offence when a moral law was broken Manu^ 
says that a king should be fined a thousand times as much as a common 
man for the same offence The Mahdbhdrata^ lays down that the greater 
the position of the men, the weightier should be their punishment. It 
must, however, be admitted that the later developments and the hardening 
of the caste system led to conditions and regulations analogous to those 
present in other countries where a small racial or religious aristocracy is 
surrounded by a large number of so-called inferior races 

The source of political authority was the king The law and order to 
be maintained by him was the dharma, or right order of the world, which 
was generally equated with ancient divine rules and age-long usage Such 
usage was held to stand next to the revealed scripture in authority ” The 
real lawgiver was thus not the king, but the right usage, the enforcement 
of which was vested in the king 

The elimination of conflict and strife and the avoidance of interference 
with another man’s right to happiness and peace, undisturbed by a 
neighbour’s violence, were the objectives of this polity It is noticeable 
that there has always existed in India, side by side with the elaboration of 
iitual and propitiatory ceremonies, tire realization that dharma transcends 
sacred or ritual observances ‘He that has performed all the sacred observ¬ 
ances and has not the following qualities’, we are told in the Baudhdyana 
Dharma-Sutra, ‘comes not to a union with Brahman’ These qualities aie 
compassion, patience, puiity, active endeavour and thought (aridyasa) as 
well as freedom from turmoil, avaiice, and envy Righteousness or 
dhatma, w^hich has to be promulgated and enforced by the king, implies 
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and connotes a comprehensive code of behaviour and attitude necessary to 
maintain peace and ordei A noteworthy canon of conduct is laid down 
for the king that as he owes a deep debt of obligation to his soldiers and 
people who help him m his campaigns and the defence of his kingdom, 
he should redeem that debt by embarking on public w’orks such as rest- 
houses, places of assemblage, tanks, and irrigation works.” The impoitance 
of ‘natural law’ and of conscience is recognized by way of guidance in 
matteis of doubt where the Vedas, usage and custom, and divine 
commands do not furnish any help 

In Eurofie, law has been regarded sometimes as the embodiment of 
eternal justice, as a part of the natuial hciitage of man, and as embodying 
natural reason Another school of thought holds that law is that which is 
brought into existence by the fiat of a lawmaker , in other words, that law 
IS obeyed not merely because it is just or good, but because it has been laid 
down by the State. In this way arises the distinction between positive law 
and ethics. The ethical conception of law was the first to be exjiounded by 
Indian lawgivers and philosophers in the Byhadaranynka Upanisad, 
Apastamba Dha^ma-Siiha, Baudhayana Dhmma-Sutra, Vasistha Dharma- 
Sutra, Manu Snirti, and Ydjnavalkya Snuti, as shown elsewhere Kautilya 
lays down that the royal edict (idjasdsana), which he explains as the 
command of the kings (idjndm ajnd), is one of the four legs of law” 
Corroborating this, :^ukra insists that the greatest amount of publicity 
should be given to the laws by the king, who should have them inscribed 
in all public places with his signature and date ’ *■ This interpretation gives 
rise to the theoiy adumbrated in the Sukra-N'itisara^^ that the king is the 
maker of the age and the promulgator of the principles of viitue and vice 
The philosophical basis of this concept of law is also illustrated by Jaimini 
in his definition of dharma, which lays down that 'dharma brings about 
its object as the result of command (codand-laksano’ttho dharmah)' 

IDEAS OF ORIGIN OI' SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

There are certain passages in ancient Hindu hteratuie pointing to a 
condition of society ivithout a king In the Aitareya Brdhmana^^ it is 
stated ‘The devas and the ajuim were fighting The asuras defeated 
the devas . The devas said “It is on account of oui having no chief 
that the asuras defeat us Let us create a king’’ All agreed’ A family 
was composed of several members living under a common head An 
aggregate of several families made up a village Vi's was a larger formation 
imjDlying settlement, while gana was an even more comprehensive term, 
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embracing as it did the entire population occupying a particular area, 
which subsequently converted it into a tastia or State Society in those 
days had to keep itself m constant readiness for combat not only to quell 
external aggression but also internal dissension, and tlie origin of the 
Rajanya (Ksatriya) class has to be traced to this circumstance The 
imocation of the blessings of unseen powers thiough an adept agency 
became a necessary incident of that ariangement, and this gave rise to the 
Brahmanas as a distinct class The bulk of the Aryan communitv not 
included in either of these categories ivas known as the vts or Vaih'as, 
while the exigencies of conquest led to the absorption of numerous non- 
Aryans into the Aryan fold, who eventually became iSudras 

The Mahcibharata^’’ narrates the following story on the origin of 
kingship In ancient days men were ruined in consequence of the 
prevalence of anarchy They devoured one another just as the stronger 
hsh devour the weaker ones in water A few men then assembled togethei 
and agreed among themselves that the babbler, the cruel, the voluptuous, 
and the greedy among them should be disowned That arrangement 
worked for some time On seeing that it was also not satisfactory, they 
approached Brahma with a prayer to grant them a king. Brahma 
thereupon induced Maiiu to take up the kingship The people agreed to 
pay certain taxes and prayed that in return the king should destroy their 
enemies to enable them to lead peaceful lives Bhisma, who relates this 
incident to Yudhisthira, gives a slightly different version of it in a previous 
chapter There he says that in the kitayuga there were no sovereignty, 
no king, no punishment, and no punisher, and that all men used 
to protect one another actuated by a sense of righteousness They, 
however, soon found that this woik was too much for them and became 
gradually a prey to eiror (moha), greed llobha), desire {rdga), and lust 
(Jidma) When such confusion set in and righteousness peiished, men 
sought the help of Brahma, who thereupon composed a stupendous treatise 
on the purusdrthas (the ends of human life), of which the works of 
Brhaspati, .^ukra, and others were but abridgements The devas then 
prayed for a king to lule over men, and Visnu created Virajas Virajas, 
however, did not relish the kingship conferred on him, and Ananga, his 
great-grandson, became the first king of Bharatavarsa Both these stones 
as well as the passage referred to from the Aitareya Biahmana show 
that the Aryans had no ruler in the olden days, and that kingship with 
tliem was regarded as a comparatively late institution There are certain 
passages in the Vedas pointing to llie king’s divine origin, and this has 
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become an accepted belief by the time Mann’s Dharma-sdstra was com¬ 
posed. Manu^' states that when men were without a king and dispersed 
thiough fear in all directions, the Lord created a king foi the protection 
of all of them, and that the essence of the Dikpalas (loids of the quarters) 
was used for his creation Theie is, however, no doubt that this was 
merely a metaphorical dcsciiption of the paramountcy of the monarch, 
designed to enforce obedience fioni the subject In a striking passage 
Kautilya says that the vulgar opponents of a king may be silenced by the 
argument that the duties of Indra (the rewardei) and Yama (the punishei) 
are blended in him, and that whoever disregards him will be visited with 
divine punishment The Buddhistic Dlgha Nikdya-^ also says that man¬ 
kind was righteous at the beginning, and that when sinfulness gradually 
crept into human society, men selected one who tvas the most handsome, 
gracious, and powerful among them and made him king He was called 
mahdsammaia, because he was selected by the great 

IDEAS OF POPULAR CONTROL OVER KINGSHIP 
From a passage in the Aitareya Brdhmana^^ it is seen that the pnrohita 
(priest) took a promise from the king to the following effect at the time of 
the mahdbhiseka, the great coronation ceremony ‘Between the night I 
am born and the night I die, whatever good I may have done, my heaven, 
my life, and my progeny, may I be deprived of, if I oppress you’ The 
ritual of the rdjasuya saciifice described in the iatapatha Brdhmana^^ 
requires that the king should take the consent of the earth in the following 
words ‘Mother Prthvl, injure met not, nor I thee ’ The commentator 
thus interprets this passage the king and the country should enter into 
fiiendly relations with each other like son and mother Somadeva in his 
Nltivdkydmrta^'^ states that the king should recite a hymn every day to the 
following effect ‘I am protecting this cow (earth) which beais the milk 
of the four oceans, whose calf is righteousness, whose tail is enterprise, 
whose hoofs are castes and the stages of life, whose eais aie enjoyment and 
wealth, ivhose horns aie diplomacy and valour, whose eyes are truth and 
purity, and whose face is the law I shall not be patient with any one 
who injures her ’ Sukra, who also propounds the theoiy of the divine 
origin of kings, is careful to explain at the same time that they lesemble 
only Indra and other Dikpalas in the performance of certain functions. 
Although the early rulers were elected, kingship in the course of time 
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became heieditary But some vestiges ol populai control are still visible 
in epic and Puranic liteiature The story of Pxthu, one of the greatest 
of the early kings of India, is worthy of note in this connection Vena, a 
descendant of Ananga, refeircd to aheady, was invested with regal powei 
by Blirgu and other sages, according to the Bhagauala Purana,^'^ when 
there ivas no king to govern men, although their choice was contiary 
to the will of the people Vena, ivho like Charles I of England was a fiim 
believei in the divine right of kings, and an atheist to boot, began to 
oppress Ins subjects The sages thought that Vena was preying on his 
people as a scipent fed with milk bites the very peison who nourishes it 
They told him' ‘Righteousness is of supreme worth and compasses the 
welfate of the subjects Do not suffer it to run to waste If righteousness 
IS lost, the kingdom and wealth of a king come to nought The king who 
protects his people from thieves etc and gathers due tribute attains good 
iortune both in this 'world and the next’ Vena turned a deaf eai to then 
entreaties, whereupon he w'as slam by them, and Prthu was created out 
of his arms Prthu, accoiding to the Alahabha-i ata,^^ asked the sages what 
he ivas expected to do, and being advised by those assembled that he should 
foailessly peifoim all iighteous acts, piomised to do so and became king. 
Othei instances of the election of kings are also mentioned in the Mahd- 
bhaiata Thus Rum was elected on account of his virtue Again, Jana- 
mejaya, although he was only a child, was installed in tire position of the 
king by the people on the death of Parlksit Ordinal ily, the crown 
descended from the father to the eldest son, but if that son was a ininoi, 
if a younger son had to be preferred to an elder, if an heir appaient had to 
be 01 darned, or if an inteiregnum had to be avoided by the appointment 
of a tempoiary ruler, the expi'ess consent of the people was imperative 
The same was the case in the event of a king’s desire to abdicate Thus 
Devapi, although he was the eldest son of PiatTpa, 'vs'as prevented by the 
people from succeeding him, since he was a victim of leprosy, and Santanu 
had to be preferred by the father, much against his natural inclinations 
Dasaiatha proposed the anointment of Sri Rama as yiwaidja (Crown Prince) 
after taking the lepiesentatives of the people into his conUdence and discuss¬ 
ing the question with them in all its bearings 

Apait from these rights, which include the tacit assent of the people 
even in cases of rcgulai succession, theie weic several other ways in which 
the king’s possible leaning towards the exeicise of unbridled authority was 
kept in check In the first place, the right to oust an uniighteous king 
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was emphasized, although seldom exercised in piactice in India In the 
Anidasanapayvan of the Mahdbhatata, it is stated that a king who tells 
his people that he is their piotector, but who does not or is unable to 
piotect tlrem, should be killed by his subjects in a body like a rabid dog^'^ 
In the idntiparvan ^ve come across a passage to the effect that a king tvho 
follows the advice of bad ministers and becomes a destioyer of iighteous- 
ness deserves to be killed by his subjects and becomes ruined with all his 
family''^ The appellation natadeva, a god among men, is applied only 
to virtuous kings ^ukra, m his Nitisdta, ifcs stated that, while a virtuous 
king is a part of the gods, a -vicious king is a part of the devils ” Manu 
sajs that a king who does not afford protection but leceives his Lax will 
soon sink into hell, and that he takes upon himself all the foulness of all 
his people 


THE KING’S DUTIES AND !• UNCTIONS 
The most common name used for a king in Sanskrit is ydjan The 
Mahdbkmata says that seeing Pithu, his subjects exclaimed, 'We love him’, 
and that on account ol then loving attachment he was called idjan 
Kalidasa expresses the same idea in the Raghuvamh when he states that 
Raghu’s appellation of idjaii became possessed of meaning when he made 
himself lovable to his subjects If a king without doing violence to the 
dictates of I'lghteousness does what is good to all his subjects, he stands as 
film as a rock,^® and everyone thinks of him ‘He is mine’ Manu says 
that he should behave towards his subjects as a father to his children 
Kalidasa expands this idea in the Raghuvamsa when he says that Dillpa 
was the real father of his people, because he led them along the path of 
righteousness, protecting and feeding them It is also stated in the 
Mahdbhduata that he is the best of kings in whose lealra eveiy subject 
moves fearlessly as a son m the house_ of his father From the constant 
comparison instituted between the king and a father in ancient works, some 
scholars have come to the hasty and unwarranted conclusion that his 
position was that of a benevolent despot This is by no means correct 
The actual conception was that die king should live for his subjects and 
not for himself It is stated in the Mdrkandeya Purdna'^^ that the prince 
IS entitled to enjoy himself only up to the moment when the sacred 
abhiseka (consecration) water falls on his head How the king should 
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conduct himself thereafter is well explained in the Mahabharataf-^ by the 
observation that just as an expectant mother without caring even for the 
objects which she likes best seeks only the well-being of her foithcoming 
child, so also should the king sacrifice what he loves best for securing the well¬ 
being of his subjects The same idea is repeated in the Agni Pwana^'^ 
In the Mahabharata'^^ it is stated that eveiywhere all the people horn 
Brahmanas to cowheids were more attached to Yudhisthira than to their 
own parents Kautilya‘“ says ‘In the hapjriness of his subjects lies the 
king’s happiness, in their welf^ie his welfare , whatever pleases himself he 
shall not consider as good, but whatever joleases his subjects he shall 
consider as good.’ In a touching scene in the Asramavasaparvan of the 
Mahabharata" Dhitarastra on the eve of his departure for the forest 
informs the people assembled as follows' ‘I make over to you this 
Yudhisthiia as a pledge , I entrust you also as a pledge to 
Yudhisthira ’ Elseivhere in the same work it is stated that the king is the 
best body of his subjects and the subjects the best body of their king, the 
eternal duty of the king is to make his subjects happyIf he peiforms 
the duty of protecting his subjects well, no othei penance or sacrifice is 
needed foi him Manu says that a king who protects his subjects 
iighteously and punishes the wicked duly offers sacrifices in which lakhs aie 
given as fees °° Kautilya expresses the same idea when he says. ‘The 
leligious vow of a king is his readiness for action , the discharge of duties is 
the performance of his sacrifice, and equal treatment of all is his offer of 
fee and ablution at consecration Somadeva also points out that the 
sacrifice to be performed by a king is the protection of his subjects and not 
the killing of animals (which is incidental to ordinary sacrifices) 

Panpdlanatn or all-round protection is an expression embracing a very 
wide meaning It is not meiely the pieservation of law and order. It is 
the administration of the State to such a degiee of perfection as to enable 
the king and every one of his subjects to pursue undisturbed the paths of 
dharma, artha, and kdma. The king himself is to be an exemplar to his 
subjects, since whatever dharma is respected by him will be respected 
everywhere, and since the subjects will generally like to move only along 
the path trodden by him Righteousness should therefore be first 
practised by him before he enforces it on his subjects The king, according 
to the Mahdbhdrata, was created in order that righteousness might emanate 
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from him, and if he was devoid of it, he should be called a vtsala '■’* One 
becomes a king for advancing the cause of dharma and not for acting 
capriciously All creatures depend on dharma, and dharma depends on the 
king He, therefore, is the true king who maintains dhayma''‘ The 
question, what is dhaima, has been clearly answered in Chapter 109 of the 
^antiparvan Dharma is that which is conducive to the advancement of 
everybody, which prevents injury to everybody, and which is capable of 
upholding everybody It need not be precisely what is stated in the Vedas, 
because everything has not been ordained in them °° 

;5ukra says that tax is the price for protection paid by the subjects to 
the king, who is only their seivant, though he appears to be their lord 
According to Manu, the king derives not only one-sixth of the tax in giain, 
but also of the righteousness and unrighteousness of his subjects In the 
Mahdbhdmta it is observed ‘A king should milk his kingdom like a bee 

collecting honey from trees He should act like the cowherd who takes 
milk from a cow without injuiing her udder and without staiving the calf 
He should, like the leech, take in the blood mildly He should ticat his 
subjects like a tigress carrying her cubs, touching them with her teeth, but 
never biting them He should behave like a mouse, which, although it has 
sharp and pointed teeth, nibbles at the feet of sleeping animals in such a 
manner as to keep them unaware of it’°° Again it is laid down that the 
tax should vary according to the capacity of the taxpayer No tax should 
be levied without determining the outturn and the amount of labour 
needed for production, because no one can be expected to work without 
incentive 

The Kaccit adhyayas of the Mahdbhmaia and the Rdmayana^” contain 
numerous suggestive allusions to the duties of kings Thus in the 
Mahdbhdrata, Narada asks Yudhisthiia whether agriculturists were being 
kept away, whether all men were not being allowed to approach the king 
without fear as if he were their father and mother, ivhether the cultivators 
were not contented, whether for purposes of irrigation laige tanks filled 
with water were not being maintained at convenient distances, whether 
loans of seed grain were not being advanced to agriculturists, whethei 
officers in charge of the municipal and military departments, as also those 
in chaige of trade, agriculture, and justice, WTie not working in unison, 
and whether villages V’ere not being converted into towns and hamlets 
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into villages.®^ Kautilya mentions utsavas (festivals) and samdjas (gather¬ 
ings) as popnlai institutions to be encouiaged by the king 

The protection of subjects necessarily involves, as a correlative, the 
punishment of the tricked, There were very fevr cases of theft in ancient 
India That is due to the fact that thieves were brought to book and the 
stolen property recovered promptly. Otherwise the king had to make good 
the value of that propeity from the State coffers Even so late a writer as 
Vijnaneivara emphasized this duty A king should neither be too lenient 
nor too severe, but administer such punishment as may be deemed fit and 
proper Kautilya says ‘Whosoever imposes seveie punishment becomes 
repulsive to the people, while he who imposes mild punishment becomes 
contemptible But whoever imposes punishment as deserved will be 
lespectedIn the Mahdbhdtata it is stated- ‘Although the most 
impregnable fortress of a king is the love of his subjects, and it is therefoie 
essential that he should be meiciful, if he is always forgiving, the lowest of 
men may guide him as a mahout (driver) an elephant Nor should he be fero¬ 
cious He should be like the vernal sun, neither too hot nor too cold This 
aphousm is very like what a mediaeval monk demanded of a king, namely, 
that he should not be too salty, lest he be spat out, nor too sweet, lest he 
be swallowed The Mdrkandeya Purdmf^ says that the Ksatriyas take up 
arms in order that the oppressed may not weep oi ivail This part of 
the subject may ivell be concluded with the follotving amusing observation 
made in the Mahdbhdrata ‘These six persons should be abandoned like 
a leaky boat on the sea, viz a teacher who does not teach, a priest who does 
not study the scriptures, a king who does not afford protection, a wife who 
utters disagreeable words, a cowherd who wishes to live in a village, and 
a baibci who desiies to live in a forest ’ 

MINISTERS 

The ministers form an important and indispensable part of the State 
constitution The Mahdbhdrata says that it is impossible for a king to 
look after all his duties, and hence he should devolve his duties on his 
ministers Kautilya also points out 'Sovereignty is possible only with 
assistance. A single wheel can never move Hence a king should employ 
mimsteis and hear their opinion Kautilya draws a distinction between 
amdtyas (officers) and viantnns (councillors) Manu says that the king may 
appoint seven or eight ministers who are learned in the sciences, heroes 
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skilled in the use of arms, descended from noble families, and well tried 
It is impossible for a man to discharge even an easy duty singly, much 
less the duties relating to kingship The king should therefore hold 
deliberations with his ministers, ascertain each minister’s opinion separately 
as also their conjoint opinion, and then decide upon the couise that may 
be the best. He should also appoint as many other officers as may be 
needed for the due transaction of business and see that they are honest, 
wise, firm, etc Numerous other qualifications for ministeis are enumerated 
in the Mahdbhdrata and the Agm Purdna The Mahdbhdrata says that 
a king who is angry at the advice tendeied by a well-wisher, merely because 
It IS not to his taste, and who does not follow the conduct of the wise, 
deviates from the duty of a Ksatnya Kauulya states that a cabinet of 
ministers may consist of as many members as the needs of a kingdom call 
for, that they should start what is not begun, complete what is commenced, 
impiove upon what has been accomplished, and enforce strict obedience 
to orders, He further observes that one thousand sages foim India’s 
cabinet of ministers, and hence he is called Sahasraksa, although he has 
only two eyes Somadeva insists on ministers giving the correct advice to 
kings, although for the time being such advice may be distasteful to them. 
His commentator quotes the author of a Smrti Bhaguri, who is of opinion 
that the minister who represents what ought to be done as untruth, and 
what ought not to be done as truth, is the king’s enemy, though he puts on a 
minister’s appearance He asks* ‘When a child refuses to drink milk, 
IS It not slapped on its cheek?’'* The king should not have one or even 
two ministers , three should be the lowest number of members of his 
cabinetAt the same time, he should himself look into matters affecting 
his subjectsSomadeva advises the king not to act against the advice of 
his ministers ” He should not create a situation in which the country 
would rise against him, because, of all the dangers to which he is liable, 
the anger of the people and their representatives is the most formidable 
He should, says the Mahdbhdrata, employ each of his officers in such work 
as he IS fit to perform, and act in unison with them, as the strings of a 
musical instrument do with its respective notes.''’ 

SOCIAL SYSTEM 

The Indian social structure, like the Indian political as well as 
municipal structure, was based on the same pimciples of salus popuh 
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supreme lex esto (Let the welfare of the people be the supreme law)—of 
the supremacy of the ethical and spiritual life over the mere life of the 
senses and of harmonizing progress with order Dharma includes not only 
the lights and duties of States and the inter-relations of States and subjects, 
but also the rights and duties of individuals pey se and inter se The 
social life also, like the political life or the municipal life, is not the 
supreme end or atm of life Its essential basis is svadharma (one’s own 
duty) and it is founded on duties lathcr than upon lights. The performance 
of individual and social duties by the subjects m a spirit of niskama-karma 
(ivork not motivated by the desire of personal gain) is as vital as political 
or CIVIC administration, and are complementary to each other Nay, it is 
itself an act of woiship of God and is a means of self-realization Such a 
society, properly inter-related and organized, would result in the attainment 
of abhyudaya (worldly progress and prosperity) and nihsreyasa (spnitual 
beatitude) The sphere of individual, domestic, and social duties includes 
not only diveise ceremonial observances (samskdras) but also diverse 
observances of individual, domestic, and social ethics As in the spheie of 
political and municipal admimstiation, so in the spheres of the performing 
individual, domestic, and social duty also, the vigilant supervision of the 
king was required by precept, by example, by warning, and by punishment. 
This IS made clear by Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa, where he says about 
King DilTpa ““ ‘His subjects, like chariot-wheels, which go along the track 
determined by the charioteer, did not swerve by even a line from the broad 
oft-trodden path laid by Manu.’ Thus statecraft and society-craft were 
dependent on each other and intensified each other 

SUMMARY 

The above paragraphs give a rapid and necessarily imperfect survey 
of some of the political and social ideas and theories that were evolved 
and obtained cuirency at various periods of Indian history They point to 
a continued tiadition of a strong central government where the king was a 
real factor to be reckoned with, and not a roi faineant (a do-nothing king) 
His authority and powers were, however, exercised after constant consulta¬ 
tion tvith a ministry and through heads of departments, whose j’urisdiction 
tvas extensive, and triio, under wise kings, w'^ere always encouraged to speak 
their minds Kingship was mainly hereditary, but sometimes elective 
Political speculation was active, and there was the theory of a compact 
with the king, as also the idea that taxation was the return for good 
admimstiation and protection These were some of the conspicuous features 
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of ancient Indian polity The old dispensation was outwaidly, and in 
later theory and practice actually, unfettered and autociatic. Ne\ ei thelcss, 
by reason of the grant of complete local fieedom and the piacLice of what, 
in effect, was a form of State socialism, the king acted as being cvci in the 
Gieat Task-Master's eye—the task-master being what was indilleiently called 
dhaima or the voice of the people, which latter, when it expiessed itself, 
was clear and unequivocal. Popular gatheiings, if the AHhatva-Veda 
furnishes an accurate pictuie, weie full of life, but at the same tunc 
animated by a lively desire to achieve concoid The gieatest contiibution 
to posterity made by the Hindu tradition was the broad-mindedness, 
sympathy, and the toleration of different view-points exhibited almost alone 
in India amongst the civilized communities of the earlier days When 
Egypt persecuted and hounded out the Jews, when lacial and communal 
conflicts disfigured the history of Babylon and Nineveh, when later on 
we see that in the States of Greece and Rome slaves formed the basis 
of those marvellous cultures, and when in the mediaeval ages the 
baiting of Jews alternated with the baiting of Roman Catholics by 
Protestants and vice versa, we had the spectacle in India of unfailing 
hospitality to foreign religions and foreign cultures It would be unfair 
and inaccurate not to mention that the Buddhists and Jains suffered some 
pains and penalties, especially in the South of India. But which countiy 
can show anything like the treatment of the Parsees, who, flying from 
oppression in their own countiy of Persia, asked for and obtained succour 
of the wise west-coast king, to whose protection and active encouiagement 
of their faith and tradition they ultimately owe their dominant position 
in the India of today? Which country can furnish a parallel to what 
happened in Travancore under the rule of extremely conservative and 
rehgious-minded monarchs? From the days when Christian congregations 
were split into innumerable and warring factions owing to the Arian 
controveisy at the Council of Nicaea and the question of images, the Chera 
kings of Travancore gave a whole-hearted welcome to the followers of the 
Eastern Church, whose Patriarch of Antioch even now boasts of a larger 
following in Malabar than perhaps anywhere else in the world Which 
king outside India has surpassed the monarchs of Travancore and Malabar, 
who conferred sacerdotal honours, presents, lands, and dignities on the 
ministers, bishops, and archbishops of the Christian Church, with the result 
that today the largest Christian population m India is found in the State of 
Travancore? Which ruler in the world’s chequered history has enunciated 
in more moving and powerful language than is found m the Edicts of 
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Asoka the Great, the principles of tolerance and comprehension of differing 
creeds and ideals co-existing with a spiritual mge towards the consolidation 
and regeneration of the Ruler’s own faith? 

Such have been the marks and the charactei istics of Indian civilization 
not only at its peak points but also through the centuries Can this instinct 
of universality, this understanding of all points of view, and the feeling 
that the realization of the Supreme must connote a sympathy with, and a 
reconciliation of, many forms of thought and belief, be better expressed 
than 111 the words of Tayumanavar in his Hymn to Pcnvali 'The light 
and bliss of supreme knowledge that envelops and absorbs all forms of 
belief as the ocean absorbs all rivers’In his Rock Edict Twelve, the 
Empeior Asoka declares that Ire does reverence to men of all sects, whether 
ascetics or householders, and he adds that he who does reverence to his 
own sect while disparaging the sects of others wholly from attachment to 
his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality 
by such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect , and he ends 
the Edict with these ever memorable woids ‘Concord is the supreme 
good {samavaya eua sddhuh)’ 

This IS the idea that underlies the United Nations Oiganization It 
has uniformly characterized the philosophies that have been evolved in 
India; these have always been based on ahimsd and abhaya and on the 
recognition of the conformity and unity of all existence 

“ Cf Raghuvamh, X 2G 
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SOME BASIC IDEAS OF POLITICAL THINKING IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

THE DOCTRINE Ot MATSYA N\\Y\ 

A t the back of political thinking in India theie was the process of 
dichotomy at work Hindu thinkers tried to undeistand the State by 
differentiating it from the non-State Then method was logical as tvell as 
historical That is, in the first place, they tried to investigate in what 
paiticulars the State analytically diftered fiom the non-Statc , and in the 
second place, they tiled to picture to themselves how the pie-State 
condition developed into that of the State, i e how the State gnew out of 
the non-State The chief solution of both these problems they found in the 
doctrine of maLsya-nydya —the ma»im that the larger fish devour the smaller 
Now, what is the non-State according to the Hindus? The same 
question was asked by the philosophers of Euiope thus ‘What is the 
state of natuie?’ And the answer of the Hindu is identical with that of 
the European 

According to Hooker (1554-1600) in the Ecclesiastical Polity, the state 
of nature is a state of strife. The Leviathan of Hobbes (1588-1670) declares 
similarly that the state of nature is a state of war and of no rights In 
Spinoza’s (1632-77) opinion also, in the Traciatus Theologico-Politicus, the 
state of nature is a state of war and a state of the right of might The 
non-State is thus conceived to be a war of 'all against all’, an 'anaichy of 
birds and beasts’, or ‘a regime of vultures and haipies’, as John Stuart Mill 
would have remarked This Hobbesian ‘law of beasts and buds’ oi the 
Naturprozess of Gumplowicz is the Indian maxim of the larger fishes 
devouring the smaller Should there be no ruler to rvield punishment on 
earth, says the Mahdbhdratap ‘The stiong would devour the weak like fishes 
m water It is related that in the days of yore people were ruined through 
anarchy, devouring one another like the stronger fishes preying upon the 
feebler ’ In the Manu Samhitd,^ likewise, we are told that 'the strong 
would devour the weak like fishes’, if there be a virtual reversion to the 
non-State (if, for example, the king is not vigilant enough in meting out 
punishments to those that should be punished) The Rdmdyana' also 
describes the non-State regime as one in which ‘people ever devour one 
another like fishes’ And a few details about the non-State condition aie 
furnished in the Matsya Pwdna' ‘The child, the old, the sick, the ascetic, 
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the priest, the woman, and the widow would be preyed upon according to 
matsya-nyaya'^ (should danda or punishment fail to be operative at the 
proper tune) 

The idea of the fish-like struggle foi existence was thus a generally 
accepted notion in the ‘floating literature’ of ancient India. It found an 
impoitant place in the exclusively political treatises also Kautilya (c fourth 
century bc) observes in his A)thasdstra^ that mdtsya-nydya prevails svhile 
the State is unfoimed ‘In the absence of the wieldcr of punishment, the 
powerful swallows the powerless’ And Kamandaka (c. ad 500), who 
generally follows Kautilya, writes in his NlUsdra’' that in the absence of 
punishment (danda), the destiuctive or ruinous mdtsya-nydya operates 
because of mutual animosities of people, and leads to the disruption of the 
world Nor was the doctiine confined within the circle of academicians 
and theonzers We -find it prevalent even among diplomatists and piactical 
statesmen, c g of the ninth century. In the declarations of Dharmapala 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, we are told that it was ‘in order to escape 
from mdtsya-nydya,’ i e from being absorbed into a laiger kingdom that the 
people ‘made his father Gojaala accept the soveieignty’ 

This theory of the non-State or the state of nature has had important 
bearings on other doctiines of Hindu political philosophy Mdtsya-nydya, 
for instance, is an expressive technical term in India’s legal phraseology. In 
Raghunatha’s (fifteenth centuiy) Laukika-Nydya-Samgiaha we find mdtsya- 
nydya coupled with sundopasunda-nydya ’ Mdtsya-nydya arises, as Raghu- 
natha explains it, under a double set of conditions. Fust, there must be 
a conflict between a powerful and a compaiatively powerless unit And 
secondly, the latter must have been crushed and obliterated by the former 
It IS frequently referred to, says he, m the Itihasas and the Puianas, and 
he quotes the following passage from Vasistha ‘By this time that rasdtala 
region had become extremely sovereignless i.e an anarchic non-State, 
characterized by the ignoble mdtsya-nydya’ Vasistha’s verse is elucidated 
by Raghunatha with the gloss that ‘strong fishes began to make an end of 
the weaker ones’. 

The non-State is, then, a state of anarchy, one in which the ‘tyranny 
of robbers’ has full play, ‘justice is non-existcnt’, and the ‘people prey upon 
one another’ It is ‘the greatest evil’ * ‘Enjoyment of wealth and wives is 
impossible’ under it Only the robber is then happy Even his happiness 
IS precarious, because ‘a single man is deprived of his loot by two, and the 

•‘CGXXV 9 '14 “II 40 
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two are robbed o£ theirs by seveial combined’ ‘A free man is made a 
slave’ and ‘women are assaulted’ The psychology of men in the state of 
nature is brought out in the Sanhparvan of the Mahabhayata? establishing 
the following causal nexus* ‘Then foolishness or stupidity (moha) seized 
their minds Their intelligence being thus eclipsed, the sense of justice 
(dharma) was lost Cupidity or temptation (lobha) oveipowered them next 
Thus arose the desire (kdma) for possessing things not yet possessed And 
this led to their being subjugated by attachment (rdga), under which they 
began to ignore the distinction between what should and what should not 
be done Consequently, there appeared sexual licence, libertinism in 
speech and diet, and indifference to moials When such a revolution set 
in among men, Biahman (the idea of Godhead) disappeaied, and with it, 
law (clhayma)' 

THE DOCTRINE OF DANDA (PUNISHMENT, COERCION, SANCTION) 

The phenomena of government are founded on the data of human 
psychology, and the geneial trend of thought in regaid to them seems to 
have been the same all the world over In ancient China, Hsun Tze 
(305-235 B c ) strongly condemned the doctrine of Mencius (373-289 b c ), 
who had postulated the ‘original goodness’ of human natuie For, accord¬ 
ing to his counter-theory, ‘man is by nature wicked, his goodness is the 
lesult of nurture’ Su Hw states, ‘The ancient rulers understood the 
native viciousness of man, . and therefore created morals, laws, and 
institutions in order that human instincts and impulses might be disci¬ 
plined and transformed’. 

Let us now turn to the western world Seneca, the Stoic philosopher 
of the fiist century ad, ‘looked upon the institutions of society as being 
the results of vice, of the corruption of human nature They are conven¬ 
tional institutions made necessary by the actual defects of human natuie ’ 
This doctiine of human depravity and the natural wickedness of man was 
entertained by the Church Fathers also The idea that ‘the institution of 
government was made necessary by sin and is a divinely appointed 
remedy for sin’ was continued and developed by St Augustine and St 
Gregory the Great It was ‘emphatically restated by the ecclesiastical and 
political writers’ of the period from the ninth to the thirteenth century, 
and found a champion in Pope Hildebrand, Gregory VII (1073-1085) 

The verdict of Hindu political thinkers on the nature of man is 
identical According to Kamandaka," men are by nature subject to 
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passions and are covetous of one another’s wealth and wife. ‘Rare’, says 
Manu,“ ‘is man pure oi sinless’ (by nature) The lower ones tend to 
usurp the places of the higher. People are prone to interfere with the 
rights of others and violate morals and manners Not that there was no 
Saturnian golden age of pristine purity and bliss. For, anticipating by 
over a millennium the dogmas of Father Lactantius and others, the Maha- 
bharata says ‘At first there was neither State nor ruler, neither punish¬ 
ment nor anybody to exercise it The people used to piotect one another 
thiough innate righteousness (dharma) and sense of justice But, as 
among the Stoics and Canonists, the ‘fall’ of mankind is accounted for by 
the Hindus also on the basis of a postulate of sms, the loss of true religion, 
moha, stupidity, and the like 

On the whole, therefore, it is not a roseate romantic conception of 
human tendencies and instincts that the Mahdbhdrata offers Wc read in 
the Sdniiparvan ‘By nature men tend to overthrow one another Left to 
Itself, the whole world would be m a mess’ like a devil’s workshop. As a 
rule, men are used to behaving like the ‘creatures that cannot see one 
anothei when the sun and the moon do not shine’, or like ‘fishes in the 
shallow waters’, oi like ‘buds in places safe from molestation where they 
can fly at one another’s throats in a suicidal strife’ Men, we are told, 
normally acknowledge only one right, and that is the light of might 
Those who do not part with their property for the asking run the risk of 
being killed. The wives, children, and food of the weak are liable to be 
seized perforce by the strong ‘Murder, confinement, and peisecution 
constitute the eternal lot of the propertied classes ’ ‘The very phrase, 
“This is mine” (mamedam), may be lost from the vocabulaiy, and 
mamatva or ownership become extinct ’ The natural tendency of human 
relations, again, is toward sexual promiscuity The foimation of marriage 
alliances or of stable societies is not instinctively prompted m man as he 
IS And if possible, he would shirk even agriculture, commerce, and other 
means of livelihood, preferring a state of slothful ease and the ‘primrose 
path of dalliance’. 

Such is the natural man, or man as Nature made him, in the political 
anthropology of the Mahdbhdrata Instead, therefore, of postulating with 
the writer of Emile that ‘all things aie good as their Author made them, 
but everything degenerates in the hands of man’, or finding reason to com¬ 
plain of ‘what man has made of man’, the Hindu students of political 
theory set a high premium on the institutions and conventions that make 
up the artificial thing called civilization In fact, it is to ‘educate’ man 
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out of the deplorable mire of primitive licence and beastly freedom that 
government has been instituted* they say. The State is designed to correct 
human vices or restrain them and open out the avenues to a fuller and 
higher life. And all this is possible only because of danda 

In all discussions of political theory* therefore, the doctrine of dafida 
occupies the foremost place. Some writers have even called their treatises 
on politics and statecraft danda-niti or the science of danda In the Manu 
Samhitd,^^ at any rate, no other category is calculated to command greater 
attention For, is not danda ‘divine, God’s own son, the protector of all 
beings, and as powerful as law itself’? Indeed, it makes all created beings 
keep to their respective duties (svadharma) —the ‘virtue’ of Plato oi the 
‘functions’ of Bradley and other neo-Hegelians like Bosanquct and the 
Italian philosopher Croce, and makes them co-opeiate with one another in 
procuring the enjoyment (bhoga) or happiness of all, The divtuon du 
travail (of work) of which Durkheim speaks is brought about by danda, 
according to Manu Nay, it is in reality the king, the male (all other 
being female), the manager of affairs, the ruler, the surety for the four 
orders pursuing their own duties in life Further, it governs, protects, 
and watches; and last but not least, it is identical with law. To crown 
all, the whole world is rectified by danda, and even the gods and demi¬ 
gods are subject to its authority. 

Danda, as interpreted by Manu, is obviously the very principle of 
omnipotence, comparable to the majestas of Bodin or the summa potestas 
(highest power) of Grotius It is the abstraction of that power whose con- 
ciete embodiment is ai^vaiya (lordship), svamitva (ownership) or sover¬ 
eignty in a State, which is explained by Figgis as the real ‘divine right’ of 
kings It IS absolute, with jurisdiction over all, uncontrolled by any entity. 
To use a very recent category, danda is the most signal feature of Staats- 
rason (reasons of State), an expression of Machtpohtik (power politics) 
and maiked bv autohmitazwne (self-hmitation) in the sense of Jcllinek, 
and Redano 

In Hindu political thought danda is a two-edged swoid and cuts both 
ways On the one hand, it is a terror to the people and is corrective of 
social abuses It is a moralizer, purifier, and civilizing agent As the 
Nitisdra'-" observes, it is by the administration of danda that the State can 
be saved from a reversion to matsya-nydya and utter annihilation, and it 
IS by danda the people are set right It is through the fear of punishment, 
according to the Sukra-Nittsma,^'' that people become ‘virtuous’ and 
refrain from committing aggression or indulging in untruths Danda is 
efficacious, moreover, in causing the cruel to become mild and the wicked 
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to give up Wickedness, It can subdue even beasts, and of course it frightens 
the thieves and terrifies the enemies into submission as tributaries, 
demoralizing all those who are wayward Nay, it is good also for preceptors 
and can bring them to their senses, should they happen, to be addicted to 
an extra dose of vanity or unmindful of their own vocations Finally, it 
is the foundation of civic life, being the 'great stay of all virtues’ ; and all 
the ‘methods and means of statecraft’ would be fruitless without a judi¬ 
cious exercise of danda Its use as a beneficent agency in social life 13 
therefore unequivocally recommended by Sukra 

But, on the other hand, danda is also a most potent instrument of 
danger to the luler himself, to the powers that be The maladministra¬ 
tion of danda, says Kamandaka, leads to the fall of the ruler. Manu^® 
does not hesitate to declare that danda would smite the king who deviates 
from his duty, from his ‘station m life’ It would smite his relatives too 
together with his castles, territories, and possessions The common weal 
depends, therefore, on the proper exercise of the summa potcstas, the 
aisuarya, the Staatsrason Manu would not allow any ill-disciplined man 
to be the administrator of danda The greatest amount of wisdom accru¬ 
ing from the ‘help of councillors and others’, is held to be the essential 
pre-condition for the handling of this instrument And here is available 
the logical check on the eventual absolutism of the danda-dhara (punisher) 
in the Hindu theory of sovereignty 

In the tivo-edged sword of the danda, then, ive encounter, on the one 
side, Staatsrason (interests of the State), and on the other, Stttlichkett (le 
morality, virtue, dharma, etc) The conception of this eternal polarity 
in societal existence is one of the profoundest contributions of the political 
philosophy of the Hindus to human thought. 

THE DOCTRINE OF MAMATVA (PROPERTY) 

According to the Sdntiparvan of the Mahdbharaia,^'^ property (owner¬ 
ship) does not exist in the non-State (mdtsya-nyaya), 1 e in the condition 
of men left to the pursuit of their ‘own sweet will’ In the non-State, of 
course, men can possess or enjoy, but they do not ‘own’ Property, hoiv- 
ever, is not mere hhoga, i.e enjoying or possessing, its essence consists m 
maviatva or svatva, 1 e ownership It is one’s own-ness that underlies the 
‘magic of property' To be able to say mamedam (this is mine) about 
something constitutes the very soul of owning or appropriation This 
pioprietary consciousness is created in men for the first time by the state 
through Its sanction, danda For it enjoins that vehicles, apparel, orna¬ 
ment, and jewels must be enjoyed by those to whom they belong, and that 
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one’s wife, children, and food must not be encroached upon by others 
And It IS only through bhaya or fear of the State that the people obseive 
these injunctions, and the sanctity of property is kept entne A distinc¬ 
tion IS here brought out between mere bhoga and mamatva as the basis 
of the diflEerence between the non-State and the State In Euiope the 
identical discrimination has been made by Rousseau in his Social Conhact 
'In the state of nature’, says he, ‘there is but possession, which is only the 
effect of the force or right of the first occupant’ , whereas ownership, 
which is founded only upon a positive title, is an incident of ‘civil society’ 
Two miraculous changes are effected in social life, once private prop¬ 
erty is thus ushered into existence Fust, people may sleep at night with¬ 
out anxiety ‘with doors open' And secondly, women decked with orna¬ 
ments may walk without fear though ‘unattended by men’’’" Propeity is 
m Hindu philosophy thus considered to be not the cause, but the effect 
of the State. The position is entiiely opposite to that of the Maixian 
‘economic interpretation of histoiy’ 

This sense of security as legaids property is therefore the fiist great 
achievement in the humanization of Caliban This is the first item m the 
civilizing of man by danda out of the malsya-nydya or ‘law ol beasts oi 
buds’. One may, therefore, discover m danda the veiy foundation of 
human liberty and progress And this is the standpoint of Hindu political 
philosophy as well as of modern ‘idealism’ m European philosophy “ 

THE DOCTRINE OF DHARMA (LAW, JUSTICE, AND DUTY) 

Property is the first acquisition of man through the State His second 
acquisition is dharma The doctrine of dharma is, like the doctrine of 
mamatva^ an essential factor in the theory of the State, and both have their 
foundations in the doctrine of danda 

Dharma is a very elastic term Like jus, Recht, droit, dintto, it has 
more than one meaning It really admits of almost all the, ambiguities 
associated with the term ‘law’ as analysed by Holland in his Jurisprudence. 
For puiposes of political theory we may confine ourselves to the import 
of dhaima as law, justice, and duty, as somewhat new values of life The 
doctrine of dharma, then, enunciates three propositions first, that the 
State diffeis from the non-State as a law-giving institution , secondly, that 
the State differs from the non-State as a justice-dispensing institution, and 
thirdly, that the State differs from the non-State as a duty-enforcing institu¬ 
tion. 

In mdtsya-nydya there is no law, no justice, no duty The State is 
the originator of law, justice, and duty. 

’»U Redano, Lo Stato Etico (Florence, 1927), pp. 278 82 
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A DHARMA AS LAW 

Dharma (law) is the creation of the State, and the State as such has 
the sanction of dandn. Theoretically, therefore, every dharma, if it is 
nothing but dhatma, is tpso facto what should be called ‘positive’ in the 
Austinian sense Dharma is obeyed as dharma, only because of the coer¬ 
cive might of the State 

In ancient European theory, law is the embodiment of eternal justice 
Thus, according to Demosthenes (fourth century b c.), laws are the gifts 
of the gods and the discovery of the sages In Aristotle's conception, law 
IS the rule of God and reason Stoics like Ciceio and Seneca believed that 
law lay in the hearts of all men The doctrine of ‘natural law', of law as 
the ‘king of all things’, was maintained by the jurists, such as Gaius and 
others, -whose views are codified in the Digest of Justinian. It was the 
theory also of Celsus and other Church Fathers In mediaeval European 
(Teutonic) theory,^^ so far as there was any theory independent of the 
tradition of Roman jurisprudence, law was not something ‘made’ or 
created at all, but something which existed as a part of the national, or 
local, or tribal life. The modern theory of law in Europe may be said to 
have originated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with Bodin and 
Hobbes in their analysis of sovereignty It has since become classical, how¬ 
ever, as the handiwork of Austin, the father of analytical jurisprudence. 
According to this view, law is the command of the sovereign enforced by 
a sanction Thus there are two theories of law—first, law as uncreated or 
original, existing either as a part of the universal human conscience, taught 
by ‘natural reason', or as a custom among the people , and secondly, law 
as created by the fiat of a law-maker, as something which is to be obeyed, 
not because it is just, good, or eternal, but because it has been enacted 
by the State Both these conceptions are to be found among the specula¬ 
tions of Hindu political philosophers 

The ethical conception of law as the dictate of conscience, i e, as jus 
naturale, has a long tradition in Hindu thought In the Brhaddtanyaka 
Upanisad,^^ law is identical with truth and as powerful as the king It is 
of course the creation of God Brahman (God), we are told, 'was not strong 
enough, so he cieated still further the most excellent dharma There 
is nothing higher than the law Thenceforth even a weak man rules a 
stionger with the help of the law, as with the help of a king Thus the 
law IS ivhat is called the truth And if a man declares what is truth, they 
say he declares the law ; and if he declares the law, they say he declares 

Cailylc, op cit , 1 p 235 , G L Comme, Polkloif as an Histoucal Science (London, 
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what IS true, Thus both are the same ’ Accoiding to Apastamba/** law 
IS what IS ‘unanimously appioved m all countiies by men of Aryan society 
trho have been properly obedient to their teachers, and who aie aged, of 
subdued senses, and neither given to avarice nor hypoentes’ In the Mann 
SamJnta,^^ again, law is whatevei is practised and cherished at heart by tire 
virtuous and the learned who are devoid of prejudices and passions. 
Vasistha,^' and Baudhayana®' also hold the view that law is the piactice of 
the sisias, i.e those ‘whose hearts arc free from desire’ The sistas, or rsis, 

1 e. passionless and unavaricious persons of India, are obviously analogous 
to the ‘sages’ of Demosthenes. In the Ydjnavalkya law is defined 

as saddedra, i e the practice or conduct of good men, what seems pleasant 
or good to one’s self, and the desire that springs from mature consideration. 
In the Vyavahma Darpana, law is described as something eternal and self- 
existent, the king of kings, fai more powerful and right than they In 
these two definitions we have once more the Oriental counterpait of Greek, 
Stoic, Roman, and Patustic conceptions of law as morality 

In Hindu analysis, dharma came to be defined as positive law also 
The conception of law as rdjndm djnd, in Kautilya’s language, i e as com¬ 
mand enforced by sanction, finds clear expression in the wiitings of Narada, 
Sukra, and Jaimini In the Narada we aie informed that the pei- 

formance of duty having fallen into disuse, positive law (vyavahdra) has 
been introduced, and that the king as superintending the law is known 
as danda-dhai a or wielder of danda, the power to punish The sanction is 
definitely mentioned in the ^uha-Nitisdra,^” according to which the 
sovereign should categorically state in his command that he would ‘surely 
destroy by severe punishment those offenders who after having heard his 
decrees would act contrary to them’ In order that the law may be seriously 
recognized as command, 5ukra stipulates that the greatest amount of 
publicity should be given to it. For instance, it is the duty of the sovereign 
to have the laws publicly announced by sounding the State drum*^ or have 
them inscribed in esplanades as written notices The documents embody¬ 
ing these commands (sasana-patrd) are to bear the king’s signature, date, 
etc ” Laws thus being promulgations of the State, we read further in the 
Sukra-Nitisdra'^^ that the king is the ‘maker of the age’, the ‘cause of time’, 
and of good and evil practices, and that since the lulei is the dictator of 
virtues and vices, people make it a point to practise that by which he is 
satisfied Besides, as the law is upheld by sanction, we can easily under¬ 
stand why Sukra advises the sovereign to make use of his terrible weapon’* 
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in order to maintain the people each in Ins proper sphere The same idea 
of positive law is expressed by Jaimini in the very definition of dharma 
The Mlmdmsd-SuUa declares codandlaksano’rtho dharmah (^Dharma is 
that desired object, artha which is chaiacterized by command, codavd) 
Jaimini has also examined the reason why that which is determined by a 
command should be obhgatoiy He analyses the leason as lying in the fact 
that 'the relation between the word of command and the purpose to which 
It IS directed is eternally efficacious’ 

B DHARMA AS JUSTICE 

We have now to understand the doctrine of dharma as justice m its 
bearing on the theory of the State The dignity of justice has been declared 
by Manu^° in the following terms ‘If justice is violated, it destroys the 
State, if preserved, it maintains the State Therefore justice should not be 
destroyed ’ Such sentiments in the Alanu Sanihiid could be bodily incoi- 
porated in the writings of a Jonas oi an Alcuin of the ninth centuiy and 
other mediaeval European theorists,^® with whom the maintenance of 
justice is the sine qua non of the State and kingship 

But what is justice? It is a very practical or pragmatic definition that 
the Hindu theorists offer. According to Manu,“’ justice consists m the 
application of law to the cases arising between the members of the State. 
And that law is to be known fiom the customs and from the Smrtis 
(Institutes), e g. those of Gautama, Yajnavalkya, and others Justice as 
interpreted by Sukra®^ consists of two elements. First, it consists in a 
discrimination of the good from the bad (of course, according to the laws) 
Secondly, it has a utilitarian basis, inasmuch as it is calculated to minister 
to the virtues of the rulers and the ruled, and promote common weal The 
doctrine of dhar ma as justice is thus organically connected with the theory 
of the Slate as contrasted with the non-State 

C DHARMA AS DUTY 

Mdtsya-nydya is a condition m which duties are nil According to the 
Sdntiparvan, men left to themselves tend even to persecute their mothers, 
fathers, the aged, the teachers, the guests, and the preceptors.’” It is the 
fear of danda that brings about an order among men, each man minding 
his own duty (svadharma) This theory of svadharma (one’s own duty) 
or ‘My station and its duties’, as Bradley would jmt it, has a political 
significance as well It has the sanction of the State behind it; for, says 
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Manu/^ ‘neither a father, nor a teacher, nor a fiiend, noi a mother, nor a 
wife, nor a son, nor a domestic priest should be left unpunished, if they 
do not keep within their duties’. According to Sukia"*^ also, the people 
should be kept, each in his proper sphere, by a 'terrible use’ of the weapon 
of sovereignty. 

Altogether, then, the doctrine of dharma m its entirety imparts to the 
State the character of an institution for the advancement of la civilite, 
Kultur, or ‘culture’. The State elevates man out of the law of beasts by 
instituting legislation, adjudication, and the enforcement of duties. The 
functions of the State are thus in keeping with the ideas involved in the 
doctrine of danda The State as a pedagogic or purgatorial or moral- 
training institution IS not merely a /nainaltiA-insuiing instrument, i e. 
an ownership-securing agency, but a d/iarmct-promoting samulia (public 
association), i e lo stato etico of Redano, the Rechtsstaat of Jellinek, i e 
the Kulturstaat of Fichte or Hegel or the ‘virtuc-State’ of Plato. And 
herein the Hindu theory meets Aristotle’s conception of the State as the 
means to the furtherance of the ‘highest good’ of man 

THE DOCTRINE OF VARNASRAMA (CLASSES AND STAGES) 

In the mdtsya-nydya condition there is the prajd or the people, but no 
State, because there is no danda to enforce dhaima If the prajd is not to 
remain ad inpmtum an amorphous mass of selbst-standig atoms, it must 
follow svadha^ma, le the members of the society must perform their 
respective ‘duties’, which, as we have seen, are really ‘laws’ turned 
inside out. The observance of these duties would necessarily imply the 
organization of the people into a unified State, a samuha or a polls 

Now, organizationally speaking, prakrti or the members of a society 
naturally fall into economic and professional groups or classes, the 
groupenients professionnels, the so-called castes of India These groups of 
the people or classes of members of the State are known as varnas, classes, lit 
colours, probably designated after some typical (or hypothetical?) ethnic 
complexion Further, from the standpoint of the individual, we have to 
notice that people pass through well-marked metabolistic or rather 
physiological stages, e g infancy, adolescence, etc Similarly, the stages of 
life in every person are called the asramas The total population rvith all 
the interests and problems of all its different groups and periods of life 
is then comprehended by the two categories, varnas (classes) and aharnas 
(stages) “ If, theiefore, the people are to constitute a State, every member 
of each of the varnas (no matter ivhat their number and their occupations) 
must have to observe the Ordnung, system or discipline, i e perform the 
VIII 335 ” I ; IV Kim , H 18-35, 
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duties {jmdharma) of his ‘station’ at each of the four asramas or periods 
of life. Thus, the soldier at the front must ‘do or die’, the young man 
while at school must practise continence, the king must keep to the corona¬ 
tion oath, and so forth This is the doctrine of varnasrama., the counterpart 
of the Platonic correlation of ‘virtue’ and status 

As soon as the people are organized into a State, be it in any part 
of the world or m any epoch of history, varndsrama spontaneously emeiges 
into being. It is inconceivable, in this theory, that there should be a 
State and yet no varnasrama. To say that the State has been born, 
and yet the various orders or classes of the people do not follow 
dhauna would indeed be a contradiction in terms, a logical absuidity, 
Svadharma (Recht) leads inevitably to varndsrama (Ordnung). The two 
are relative terms In Koellreletter’s terminology^* der Rechtsstaat is at 
the same time der Ordnungsstaat They indicate coexistent phenomena in 
the social world In other woids, the doctrine of varndsrama is a corollaiy 
to that of dharma as duty, varndsrama is but svadharma writ large. 

The non-existence of varnasrama is possible only under conditions of 
the non-performance of duty Suppose the varnas do not follow dharma, 
e g the soldier flies from the enemy in a cowardly manner, the husband 
does not maintain the wife, the judge encourages the fabrication of false 
evidence, the king violates the samaya or compact with his subjects, and so 
forth , then, according to Sukra,*® the offenders are to be rectified by the 
danda of the State This is the supreme moment for the exercise of aiivajya 
(sovereignty) and Staatsrason (interests or reasons of the State) Why, even 
the king is not immune from penalty Rather, as Manu*' declares ‘the 
settled rule’, where ‘a common man would be fined one kdrsd,pana, the 
king shall be fined one thousand' Really, a State is no State unless it can 
enforce as duty the dharma that it has enacted as law'. This should be 
postulated in the irreducible minimum of the State’s functions One can 
therefore easily understand with Kamandaka*^ why, if dharma is violated 
by the members of the State, there is bound to be a pralaya or dissolution 
of the world. Verily, with the extinction of varndsrama there is a reversion 
to mdtsya-nydya The violation of svadharma and of varndsrama brings 
back the ‘state of nature’, and the State automatically ceases to exist 

Varndsrama, though obviously an ethnico-economic and a socio- 
pedagogic term, is thus fundamentally a political concept It is an indis¬ 
pensable category m an organic theory of the State It is identical with 
rastra from the demogiaphic {prajd or population) aspect. The doctiine of 
varndSiama is, therefore, the doctrine of rastia minus the doctrine of 
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ownership , and further, the doctrine of dharma (as law and duty) applied 
to the total prafuLi (or members of the State) coincides with the doctrine 
of classes and stages The doctrine of varnasrama, then, is clearly an integral 
part in a consistent philosophy of politics 

THE DOCTRINE OI MANDALA (GEOPOLITICAL SPHERE) 

The conception of ‘external’ aisvarya (sovereignty) was well established 
in the Hindu philosophy of the State The Hindu thinkers not only 
analysed sovereignty with regard to the constituent elements in a single 
State, they realized also that sovereignty is not complete unless it is external 
as well as internal, that is, unless the State can exercise its internal authority 
unobstructed by, and independently of, other States The doctrine of 
independence {nidmjya, apatddhinatva), implied m this conception of 
external sovereignty, was obviously the foundation of the theory of the 
State in relation to other States And it gave rise to certain categories of 
dwit des gens or jus gentium, i e light of the people, which normally 
influenced Hindu political thinking from at least the fourth century b c. 
These concepts can more or less be grouped under the doctrine of 
mandala, i e sphere or circle (of influence, interests, ambitions, enterprise, 
and the like). Using the expression of Karl Haushofer, one may describe 
this mandala as a complex of ‘geopolitical’ relations,^® i.e all those 
situations relating to boundaries and the contacts with foreign races which 
every statesman must carefully attend to 

This doctrine of mandala, underlying as it does the Hindu idea of the 
‘balance of powei’, pervades the entire speculation on the subject of inter¬ 
national relations It is hinted at by Sukra^° and referred to by Manu 
Kamandaka has devoted Chapter VIII entirely, to the topic. It has been 
exhaustively treated by Kautilya®* We are not concerned here with the 
doctrine as such, we shall only study it in its bearing on the theory of 
sovereignty. 

First, then, in regard to the doctrine of vijtglsu (the aspirant to 
conquest) According to Kautilya, it is the ambition of each State to acquire 
'strength and happiness’ for the people The elan vital (fundamental urge) 
of a ruler, in Kamandaka’s conception also, lies in the ‘aspiration to 
conquer’ The king, says he, should establish in himself the ndbht (or 

centre of gravity) of a system He should become the lord of a mandala 
It is part of his duty to try to have ‘a full sphere around him’, just as the 

K Hausholei, GeoUohbli dei Paii-Indien (Berlin. lOSl) , K Hau^liofer (Ed ), Raum 
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'moon IS encircled by a complete oib’ The 'full sphere’ is, of course, the 
circle of States related to the aspirant to conquest as allies, enemies, and 
neutrals Perpetual ‘preparedness’ must therefore be the first postulate of 
Realpolihk in Hindu theory. ‘One should be ever ready with danda (the 
“mailed fist’’),’ declares Manu” quite seriously, ‘should always have one’s 
might in evidence and policies well guarded, as also be ever on the look¬ 
out for the enemy’s holes’ Fuither, one should ‘bring to subjection all 
those elements that aie obstacles to the career of triumph’. 

The rationale of this preparedness is very simple indeed. It is as 
elemental as human blood itself. It goes without question m the 
Suha-Nltisdra'^ that ‘all ruleis are unfriendly,’ nay, they are ‘secret enemies 
to those who are rising, vigorous, viituous, and powerful’. Furthei, m 
Plindu political philosophy, the essence of foreign politics lies only in the 
conflicting relations or rivalries of the peoples ‘What wonder in this?’, asks 
^ukra, and his solution is given in another cjuery which carries its own 
answer viz ‘Are not the rulers covetous of teintory?’ Such being the 
data of international psychology, Kamandaka^® frankly suggests that ‘in 
order to do away with one’s enemies their kith and kin should be employed’ 
whenever possible For is not poison counteracted by poison, diamond cut 
by diamond, and the elephant subdued by the elephant? ‘Fishes again, 
swallow fishes, similarly relatives ’ The Rdmdyana is cited in the 
Kamandakiya-Nitisara for a corresponding precedent in diplomatic tactics 
The fact is well known that in older to overthrow Ravana his brother 
Bibhlsana was exploited by Rama. 

The theorists who propounded the cult of vipgisu would have been 
in good company with the philosophers of ancient Greece In Aristotle’s 
postulate of ‘natuial’ slaves, ‘natural’ masters, ‘natural’ wars, and so forth, 
the writers of Niti-Sastras could easily find a place for the ‘natural’ 
aspirations, ‘natural’ allies, and ‘natural’ enemies of their doctrine of 
mandala The Pohtica assumes that the ‘barbarians’, or non-Greeks, 
were intended by nature to be slaves®" and ruled by the Greeks And since 
slaves are ‘property’ like ‘other things’, warfare with the object of making 
slaves and thus acquiring wealth is a legitimate and ‘naturally just’ occupa¬ 
tion The opinions adumbrated in the NTti-sastras are in any case neither 
exclusively Oriental nor exclusively mediaeval or primitive Nor need 
they be dubbed exclusuivcly Machiavellian. For has not the Prince 
furnished the fundamental logic of statesmen from the Athenian Pericles 
and Macedonian Philip down to the Metternichs, Bismarcks, and Gavouis 
of our own times? It is on such considerations that, like Machiavellism, 
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the doctrine of vijiglsu maintains its legitimate place in a theory of inter¬ 
national relations It piovides an unvainished statement of the only 
hypothesis, namely, that of Staatsmson, which can satisfactouly explain the 
innate mihtaiism that the human woild inherits fiom ‘beasts and buds’ 

Let us now examine the othei aspects of the doctiine of mandala. 
The ‘pioper study’ of the vijiglsu is, accoiding to the Alanu SamhilaA’*' his 
own and his enemy’s spheres—the politics of his boundaiies And how 
are these spheres located in his imagination? ^ukra” gives a biief 
summary of the investigations of the aspiiant to conquest as to the ‘balance 
of forces’ or ‘conjuncture of circumstances’ with a view to the ‘next war’. 
We aie told that the enemies dimmish in impoitance accoidmg as they 
aie 1 emote from the ‘centre of the sphcie’ Fust to be dreaded by the 
vijiglsu are those who are situated aiound or very near to his own State, 
then those who live faithcr away, and so on With the lemoteness of 
location, enmity, hatted or rivaliy naturally declines Whethei a State is 
to be treated as mimical, indifferent or tiiendly depends per sc on its 
propinquity or distance The Sukia-Nllisara^'' gives another oidei in 
which the States may be distiibuted Accoidmg to this computation, fiist 
aie situated the enemies, then come the friends, next the neutials, and the 
most remote on all sides are the enemies again 

These are the elementary principles of mtetnational dealings of which 
elaborate accounts are given in the writings of Kautilya and Ikamandaka, 
The theory holds that there is a hypothetical tug-of-ivar always being fought 
between the uijigisu and his an (the enemy) These two are the com¬ 
batants or belligerents Along with these are to be counted another two 
States in order to furnish a logical completeness to the hypothesis The 
quartet consists of the following members* “ (1) The vijiglsu the aspirant 
to conquest, eg an Alexander bent on conquering (2) The an (the 
enemy) the one who is situated anywhere immediately on the circum¬ 
ference of the aspirant’s territory (3) The madhyarna (the mediatory, 
middling or medium-power State) the one located close to the aspirant 
and his enemy, and capable of helping both the belligerents, whether 
united or disunited, or of resisting cither of them individually (4) The 
uddslna (the towering or the highest State), the one (situated beyond the 
first three) very powerful and capable of helping the aspiiant, the enemy 
and the madhyarna, together or individually, or resisting any of them 
individually. These four states, then, constitute the smallest unit or inter¬ 
national grouping—the ‘geopolitical’ complex, so to say From the 
standpoint of the vijiglsu, all other States are either Ins otvn allies or the 
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allies o£ his enemy Such States are held to he eight m number according 
to the hypothesis How, now, is the ‘aspirant’ to select his own allies from 
the crowd? He need only study the geographical position of these States 
with reference to the belligerents', i e to himself and to his enemy. 

The viadhyama (the middling) and the udaslna (the highest) may be 
neglected by the aspirant to conquest for the time being, in his calculation 
of the possible ariay of forces directly allied or mimical to his caieer of 
conquest The two belligerents, with the eight otheis (divided in equal 
propoition as then allies m potentla) are then located m the following 
Older of entente cordiak by Kamandaka®- and Kautdya*® The ‘aspirant’ 
occupies, of course, the hypothetical centre Next to his front is the 
‘enemy’ Now we have to calculate frontwards and leaiwards Next to 
the ‘enemy’ is situated (1) the aspirant’s ally, next to that is (2) the enemy’s 
ally, next (3) the ally of the aspirant’s ally, and last (4) the ally of the 
enemy’s ally Rearwards from the aspirant First is situated (1) the reai- 
waid enemy, next is (2) the rearward ally, then comes (3) the ally of the 
reaiward enemy, and last (4) the ally of the rearward ally In this scheme 
we have the ‘geometry’ oi ‘formal’ moiphology of soziale Beziehungen (social 
stringing) fiom the international standpoint 

It is to be obseived that the doctrine ol mandala as developed by the 
Hindu philosophers is ‘geopolitically’ too naive and elementary, because 
the only factor that has been considered is the geographical propinquity oi 
distance They have considered neithei the race (or blood) question noi 
the religious, linguistic or other cultuial forces, nor of course the economic 
factors And yet this almost puerile-looking, one-sided ‘geometry’ of dip¬ 
lomatic planning possesses a profound importance in political speculations 
as well as applied politics 

Be that as it may, we have to observe that the group of ten States or a 
decennium constitutes one complete mandala The vijiglsu is the centre 
of gravity of this sphere Now each State can have the same legitimate 
aspiiation, that is, each can be fired by the same ambition to form and 
figiiie out a sphere of its own. The inevitable result is a conflict of interests, 
a pandemonium of the aspirants to conquest united in discoid The problem 
of statesmen in each State is to find out the methods of neutralizing the 
policies of others by exploiting the enemies of its rivals in its own interests. 
The doctrine of mandala thus makes of Niti-sastia oi political science 
essentially a science of enmity, hatred, espionage, and intrigue, as undei- 
stood by Schmidt and Spengler, and an art of the thousand and one methods 
of preparedness for ‘the next war’ 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SARVABHAUMA (WORLD SOVEREIGN) 

The Hindu theory of sovereignty did not stop, hoirevei, at the doctrine 
of a univeisal matiya-iiyiiya, i e of a woild in ishich each State was at wai 
with all. It generated also the concept of universal peace through the 
establishment of a Weither tschaft (w’oiid-monarchy), as in the lucnch 
chauvinist Pieire Dubois’s De Recuperazione Terre Sancte (1307) or in the 
Italian mystic patriot Dante’s De Monarchia The doctrine of mandala 
as a ccntiifugal force was counteiacted by the centiipetal tendencies of the 
doctime of sarrvabhaurna (the luler ovei the w'hole earth) In this theory 
of the world-State we aie presented with the concept of wdiat may be called 
Pax Sar uabhaumica ‘Monarchy at its highest’, wc read m the Altareya 
Brdhrnanap^ 'should have an empire extending right up to the natuial 
boundaiies, it should be territorially all-embiacing up to the veiy ends 
uninterrupted, and should constitute and establish one State and admims- 
tiation up to the seas’ In their ‘geopolitical’ planning the ancient theoiists 
were evidently thinking of the Indian continent as identical with the entne 
world 

Hindu political thought produced seveial other categoiies to expiess 
the same idea of the world-State or univeisal sovereignty W^'e have, fiist, 
the doctrine of cakravartin It indicates that the cakia oi wheel of the 
State-chariot rolls everywhere without obstruction. The wheel is the symbol 
of sovereignty It is this conception of a political ‘dominion’, of a secular 
overlordship, that is employed metaphorically with a spiritual significance 
ill the conception of the Lord Buddha as cakravartin ‘A king I am, Sela,’ 
says the Buddha, using the language of his contemporary impeualists, ‘the 
king supreme of righteousness. The loyal chariot-wheel in i ighteousness do I 
set rolling—that wheel which no one can turn back 

Secondly, we have the doctrine of sarvabhaiima expiessed m the moie 
popular and conventional conception of samraj The Mahdbharata, for 
instance, uses this category in order to convey the idea of a world dominion 
‘Theie are ra]ds (kings) in every home (State) doing what they like,’ we 
read in the Sabhapawan, ‘but they have not attained to the rank of sarnrdj , 
for that title is hard to win And this rank is at last w'on by Yudhisthira, 
who would thus be the Veltro of Dante’s Divine Comedy, so to say 

Another category in which the doctrine of sdrvabhauma is manifest is 
that of cdturanta, of which Kautilya®“ availed himself in oidei to establish 
his ideal of imperial nationalism The cdturanta State is that w'hose 
authority extends up to the remotest antas (limits) of the catur (four) 
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quarters The ruler o£ such a State enjoys the whole earth with none to 
challenge his might In the Arthasastia, he is known also as cakrauattin, 
foi the territory of such a caturanta is called cakravar Li-ksetra (dominion 
of a cahauartin). 

The saruabhauma, cakravartm, saimd], oi caturanta of Hindu political 
theory is identical with the dominus omnium, or lord of universitas quoedum 
in Bartolus’s terminology/" the hwangti of the Chinese He is the monarch 
of all he surveys He rules a State whose limits extend from sea to sea 
{dsamudiaksitisa), and his chariots have free passage up to the skies {andka- 
1 atha-vai tman), as Kalidasa, the Virgil of India, puts it in his Raghuvamsa 
The pretensions of the doctrine of sdrvabhuma thus bear close analogy with 
the umveisal authority claimed by Pope Hildebrand (c. 1075) for the Papacy, 
or with that iival conception of his opponents, the Ghibelline impeiiahsra 
of the German Hohenstaufens Herein is to be perceived the Hindu 
counterpart of the doctrine, albeit from the monarchical angle, of a single 
State for the entire humanity, the futurist version of which has embodied 
Itself fiom time to time in diverse forms—in the visions of ‘permanent peace’, 
or in the pious wishes for a ‘parliament of man’ or for the ‘League of Nations’, 
or for Its antithesis, the communist ‘Third International’ of the proletarian 
ivorld 

The doctrine of sdrvabhauma does not stand alone.in Hindu political 
philosophy It IS backed by several other concepts which may be regarded 
as Its logical feeders First is the concept of the gradation of rulers in the 
scale of aiiuarya (sovereignty)/"- This concept of a scale of nationalities 
or a rank of States, as ‘first class powers’ or ‘great powers’ and ‘small nations’ 
or the like, according to income and title, is essentially linked in Hindu 
theory to the concept of political yajnas, sacrifices and rituals, which are 
fully described in the Brahmanas The Gopatha Brdhmana'^ says that 
Piajapati became rdjan by the rdjasuya sacrifice, iamrdj by the vdjapeya, 
ivaid] by the asvamedha, viraj by the purusamedha, and so forth According 
to the Satapatha Bidhmana,^^ again, the office of the king is lower, and that 
of the empeior is higher , and therefore one becomes a king by performing 

the rajasuya, and an emperor thiough the vdjapeya But the rdjasuya is 

known to be the highest sacrifice m the Taittiriya Brdhmana,^'' which lays 
dmvn that it can be performed only by universal monarchs exeicising sover¬ 
eignty over a large number of princes as the lords of an imperial federation 
The Aitareya Brdhmana'^ also says that by virtue ol the rdjasuya, Janamejaya, 

““ C N S Woolf, liaHolw of Sassoofeiato (Cdiubiiclgc, 1913), pp 22, 196 
R S Haid-y, Manual of Buddhism (London, 1880), p 12b 
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^aiyati, and ten other ruleis ‘subdued the earth’ and became ‘paramount 
sovereigns’. In the Apastamba Srauta-SutraP’‘ however, aSvamcdlia, the 
saciifice in which a horse is the victim offered possesses the gieatcst dignity, 
foi It can be peiformed only by a sarvabhauma (the luler of the whole 
earth). 

It is obvious that authorities differ as to the relative impoitance of the 
political saciifices, but all aie united in the^conception that the rituals have 
obviously a State value, and that it is the gi'eatest power or the largest 
nationality alone that is entitled to the highest sacrifice (be it the rd]asuya 
01 the asvamedha, oi any other) The concept of yapla, like that of the 
scale of the States, is therefore an impoitant element in the theory of 
WeltJie77schaft, world-monarchy oi federated universe embodied in the doc¬ 
trine of smvahhawna. 

Last but not least in impoitance as a foundation for the doctrine of 
sarvabhauma is the concept of diguifaya or conquest of the quarters, of 
which the Aitareya B)dhmana'''' speaks. A natural concomitant of it is the 
idea that the sarvabhauma has all the other rulers related to him not as 
to the vijiglsu of a mandala, i e not as to the ambitious stoim-centre of an 
international complex of geopolitical relations, but bound as to a rdja-rdpi 
or king of kings, to whom allegiance is due as overlord With the rise of 
the sarvabhauma, the mandala necessarily disappears The old order of 
the ‘enemy’ and the other States has vanished, the new order of the world- 
State has arisen. An epoch of universal peace has replaced the age of warring 
nationalities, conflicting ententes, armed neutralities, militant attitudes, ancl 
‘geopohtically’ planned economies The doctrine of sarvabhauma, as the 
concept of fedeial nationalism, imperial federation, or the universe-State, 
IS thus the keystone in the arch of the Hindu theory of sovereignty The 
message of Pax Sarvabhaumica, in other words, the doctrine of world-unity 
and international concord is the final contribution of the Niti-^astras to the 
understanding of the State, and of Hindu philosophy to the political science 
of mankind 


LAISSEZ FAIRE AND UNIFICATION 

It should not be surmised that strong centripetal forces were wanting 
in India From Sanskrit and Pah sources we learn that the conception oi 
federation de Vempire was the permanent source of inspiration to all 
'aspirants’ (oijigisu) to the position of the cakravartin or the sarvabhauma, 
1 e the domiiius omnium of Bartolus And more than one Indian Napoleon 
succeeded in giving a unified administration, financial as ivell as judicial, 
to extensive provinces in Hindustan Organization in India under the 
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saruabhauma or cakravartin empeiors was no less thorough than in China 
under the Manchus. The census department of the Maurya empire, as 
described by Megasthenes and Kautilya, was a permanent institution. It 
numbered the whole population as also the entire live-stock, both ruial and 
urban Causes of immigration and emigration were found out The 
manageis of charitable institutions were required to send information to 
the census officers Merchants, artisans, physicians, etc , had also to make 
reports to the officers in charge of the capital, regarding people violating 
the laivs of commerce, sanitation, etc. The centralization manifest in the 
collection of vital statistics marked every department of governmental 
machinery The central government bestowed attention upon the question 
of irrigation even in the most remote provinces. For instance, Girnar is 
situated close to the Arabian Sea, at a distance of at least 1000 miles from 
the Mauiya capital (Patahputra, on the Gahga, in eastern India, the site 
of modern Patna) , but the needs of the local farmers did not escape the 
imperial notice It is an open question if impellalism was ever more 
effective in any period of European history. Candragupta’s and Asoka’s 
highest couit of judicature might have served to be the model for the 
Parlement of Pans, first organized in the thirteenth century by Louis IX. 
The judicial hierarchy of the traditional law-books was equally well central¬ 
ized ‘A case tried in the village assembly goes on appeal to the city couit,’ 
as we read in the Ndrada Smrti,’’* ‘and the one tried in the city court goes 
on appeal to the king’. 

But communication, conveyance, transmission of messages, transfer of 
officers, etc, howsoever efficiently managed, could not by any means cope 
with the area and the population, except foi short periods under masterful 
organizers The ‘absolute limit’ of imperialism was offered by the extent 
of territory and similar natural hindrances Even the best conceived 
organs of unification could not, under the circumstances, permanently 
withstand the tendencies to centrifugal disruption. No political oigamsm 
of a tolerably large size could therefore possibly endure, either in the East 
or in the West It is not a special vice of the Orient, as has been alleged, 
that the empires were ephemeral, and that the kingdoms were in a 'state 
of nature’ Rather, on the basis of compaiative history, it has to be 
admitted that if the territorial limits and the duration of ‘effective’ impe¬ 
rialism be carefully remembered, the Oriental admmistiatois would not 
vicld the palm either to the Romans or to the Franks and the Hapsburgs, 
tvho prolonged the continuity of the Augustan empire by a ‘legal fiction’ 

A consolidated empiie woithy of the name, i e one in which influences 
radiate from a common centre as the sun of the administrative system, 
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could not be a normal phenomenon anywhere on earth before the era 
of steam and the industrial revolution It is this fundamental influence 
of physics on politics that, more than any other single cause, forced the 
ancient and mediaeval empires of the world to remain but bundles of 
states, loose conglomerations of almost independent nationalities, Staaten- 
bunden, cemented with the dilutes! niixtuie of political blood 

‘Regional independence’ was thus the very life of that ‘geopolitical’ 
system in Asia as in Europe It was the privilege into which the provincial 
governors, the Matkgrafen, the local chiefs and the aldermen of lural 
communes were born Their dependence on their immediate superioi 
consisted chiefly in payment of the annual tnbiite and in occasional military 
service They had to be practically ‘let alone’ in their own ‘platoons’ 
Even the strongest ‘universal monarchs’, such as Shi Hwang-ti, Han Wu-ti, 
Tang Tai-tsung, Manchu Kanglii, Candragupta Maiirya, Samudragiipta, 
Akbar, and Sivajl, could not but have recourse to a general policy of laissei 
fane, specially in view of the fact that each of them had to administer a 
territory greater in size than the Napoleonic empire at its height 

It IS already clear, at any late, that the nineteenth century generaliza¬ 
tion about the Orient as the land exclusively of despotism, and as the only 
home of despotism, must be abandoned by students of political science 
and sociology It is high time, therefore, that comparative politics, so far 
as the parallel study of Asian and Eur-Amencan institutions and theories 
is considered, should be rescued from the elementary and unscientific as 
well as, in many instances, unfair notions prevalent since the days of Maine 
and Max Muller. What is required is, first, a more intensive study of 
the Orient, and secondly, a more honest presentation of Occidental laws 
and constitutions, from Lycurgus and Solon to Frederick the Great and 
the successors of Louis XIV In other words, political science and sociol¬ 
ogy are eminently in need of a reform in the comparative method itself 
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A SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS 

I F Indian culture is different ftom that in any other Aryan country m 
the world. It must be traced largely to the influence of Dravidian 
civilization in India. In the South, we have in manners, social organiza¬ 
tion, religious forms, and ceremonies and hierature, something out of 
which we can infer what this Dravidian basis was Theie are a few Tamil 
literary compositions of a very old date which give us an insight into this 
material The Tiru-k-Kural ol Tiruvalluvar is one of such books. 
Scholais place it m the first century b c 

The Kuial is in many senses a remarkable work It is a masterpiece 
of brevity, and is m point alike of content and form without parallel. 
It consists of one thousand three hundred and thirty couplets, stituig 
together to form three Books, dealing respectively with the first three 
pumsarthas (objects which govern men’s action), namely, dharma (duty), 
artha (wealth), and kdma (enjoyment) The last of the purumrthas, 
namely, moksa (liberation), according to the Hindu mind is the final 
beatific and timeless state of the enfranchised soul, and it is not suscepti¬ 
ble of approach through mere mental processes or literary effort, hence 
the great author-samt preferred, so it would seem, not to treat of it 
m the Kurd, but to be content with prescribing the attributes of a 
good life. 

Of the thiee Books of the Kurd, the first is perhaps the most widely 
known and appreciated work in Tamil literature It deals with man’s 
dharma, that is, tvith the duties of man both as a householder and as an 
ascetic The second Book deals with policy m worldly affairs It is not 
so widely read as the first, but it is full of interest for the scholar and the 
hisLoiian The third Book is a vigorous plea for purity of mind and 
utteiness of devotion in love between man and woman 

This essay is confined to a brief exposition of the second Book That 
the great moralist should have sought to preach eternal dharma seems 
natuial enough The second Book, however, shotvs that the moralist-poet 
tvas not a mere unpractical visionary unused to the ways of the world, but 
had a deep insight into human nature and was possessed of great practical 
tvisdom The seventy chapters of that Book lay down with characteristic 
terseness the principles that should govern the conduct of wise and good 
men in the affairs of the world Some chapters arc particularly addressed 
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to princes and those around them, whde others aie applicable to all peisoils 
engaged in secular affairs 

The poet begins by laying down the six essentials of a piospeious 
State, VIZ an adequate aiiny, an mdustiious people, ample food lesouices, 
wise and alert mmisteis, alliance with foreign poweis, and dependable 
foitifications ^ The ideal luler, says the poet, is the wariior ivho possesses 
in unfailing measure fearlessness, libciality, wisdom, and enthusiasm in 
action^ He never swerves from dhatnia He will not allow his militaiy 
honoui to be sullied “ The wise piince thinks well befoie icsolvmg on 
action, but having decided on a paiticular couise, he does not hesitate, 
and he never mistimes He chooses his executive wath ciiciimspection , 
not by affection, but by exacting standards ^ 

Loyalty, a discriminating mind, clear-headedness, and freedom from 
the hue of piopcity—these are the essential qualifications picsciibed for 
the executive, but the true touchstone for distinguishing the qualified from 
the unqualified is conduct ® The poet ivould have the king transfer full 
responsibility once he has fixed upon a man, for he says that one cannot 
get the full value of a man unless one trusts him completely “ One of 
Tiruvalluvar’s aphorisms states that those who are not vigilant can nevci 
attain gieatness—a piece of advice useful to all and not only to piinces, 
and applicable to the problems of moral conduct as much as to ivorldly 
affairs ^ The ideal king accepts without question the supremacy of the 
moral law and avoids at all times action not in accordance with it The 
whole ivorld will be at his feet if his rule be just, because he is well beloved 
of his people, in accordance with whose just wishes he governs ® 

The poet’s prescriptions are not toi kings and princes only , man’s 
activities in every sphere constiiute his theme, and there is literally no 
aspect of human life that has not come into his ken Truly is the Kwal 
a veritable treasure-house from which all may benefit One can only 
gasp in reverence and wonderment at the author’s amazing giasp of the 
essentials of ordered life Look at this one on resoluteness: ‘Real wealth 
IS the will to action, without it, iiches are worthless’ “ Or again, ‘An 
aspiring mind is the quality of manhood, lacking it, men are but trees’ 
Perhaps there is nothing so full of hope for man as the couplet which says 
that even if through misfortune the object aimed at is not attained, the 
effort pays its own wages ; that is, honest effort is its otvn lewaid E\eiy 
honest endeavour raises one a step further in the evolution of the sould^ 
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The poet adjures man not to be arrogant in success, nor pitifully grieve 
when fortune frowns. Not to lose oneself in pride and ]oy over good 
fortune is the means whereby strength is acquired to face misfortune— 
perhaps a more positive philosophy than what the Gltd teaches The 
extreme practicality which Tiruvalluvar combines with his unsurpassed 
idealism is illustrated by the following. ‘Do not do that which you better 
sense tells you that you may afterwards regret But if you have done such 
a thing, It is well that you at least refrain from such folly again 

The historian and the scholar will find plenty of material in the 
Kiiml from which to reconstruct the political life of the Tamil community 
in Tiruvalluvar’s time. The emphasis on the art of persuasive speech 
shows that decisions were taken after debate in assemblies Never speak 
over the head of the audience Before an assembly of seniors, restrain 
yourself and avoid preceding them with your speech What makes a 
counsellor invincible in debate is a convincing style, a good memory, and 
courage, that is, the absence of nervousness. These ate some of the tips 
offered for the debater, tips obviously of undeniable value even according 
to modern standards No discussion of this part of the Rural can be 
complete unless a reference is made to Tiruvalluvar’s aphorism concerning 
the exchequer. Wealth gives worth even to worthless men If acquired 
through righteous means, wealth leads to dhanna, but if obtained without 
compassion and love, it benefits neither the giver nor the acquirer 
Applied to the king, this condemns cruel exactions Besides the fraction, 
often stated as one-sixth, that is levied as a tax by the king on income, 
the following belong to the royal coffers Ownerless properly, such as 
treasure-trove and escheat, transit duties on impoits, and what is gained 
in war 

The Rural is of inestimable value to those whose work keeps them 
near kings. One is strongly reminded of Bacon—who, incidentally, came 
many centuries after Tiruvalluvar—^when reading the chapter entitled the 
‘Dangers of the Palace’ Not too far, nor too near, like one who warms 
himself in front of a lire—that is how one should conduct oneself before 
the gieat ‘Do not presume on the familiarity born of long connection, and 
never act contrary to etiquette’, says the poet to the courtier aiming at 
success “ Do we need more striking proof of the poet’s shrewd under¬ 
standing of human nature? One more sample of the wisdom of Tiru¬ 
valluvar He poses the question, ‘What is knowledge?’ and answers thus 
m ten verses Knowledge is the fortification that enemies cannot destroy, 
and IS the ultimate, impregnable defence It controls thought and conduct 
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and keeps them both from evil It is what enables one to undeistand the 
tine import of things and not to be misled by the cncumstances in which 
they appear It befilends the world by fostering a spiiit of equanimity 
The man of tiue knowledge understands hmv the woild moves, and moves 
accordingly Knowing befoiehand what will befall, he acts sensibly so as 
to avoid grief He fears what is truly to be feared and refiains from it 
A discriminating mind is the gieatest of possessions, and without it wealth 
IS poveity 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS 

A few extracts may serve to help the reader to appiaisc this ancient 
Tamil book 

Do not choose men who have no relatives Having no social ties, 
they do not fear social blame and are therefore not to be depended on “ 

Entrust work to men only after testing them But after they have 
been so appointed, accept their service without distrust It is wiong to 
choose men without care, and equally wrong to distrust men whom you 
have chosen 

It is not a matter for blame, but it is lather the duty of a king, tvho 
should protect his subjects against external foes and look after then 
welfare, that he should be seveie with those who are found to offend against 
the law 

Capital punishment for grievous offences is like the weeding of fields, 
necessaiy for the protection of the cropsd^ 

It is only those who have not learnt to speak well and briefly that 
indulge m much speaking 

Anyone may announce a plan, but it is only exceptional men who 
are able to carry out their plans to fulfilment 

Some men there are in whom an unimposing appearance is coupled 
with gieat strength of mind and action, like the little axle-puis that keep 
the wheels of a great chariot in place Appearances deceive Do not 
judge men by the insignificance of their external form 

Plan with a clear brain, and when once you have decided and launched 
on an undertaking, be firm and unmoved by difficulties, and avoid 
dilatouness in action 

Good men’s friendship is like the beauty of a good book It does not 
lose its freshness, but gives increased pleasure every day, just as with 
deeper study one derives enhanced pleasure from a book^® 
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Perhaps two of the most beautiful verses m the Rural are these • 
Fiiendship is not for pleasant laughtei, but for harsh advice, promptly 
to be given when one swerves from the right path 

True friendship is that which comes swiftly to the lescue in the hour 
of trouble, even as the hand goes instinctively to hold the dress, when it 
chances to slip down in company (The emotion of love should approxi¬ 
mate to the reflex action of the nerves) 

The identity of feelings makes friendship , it is needless to meet often 
oi be long together, i e neither place nor time counts foi much, but the 
union of feelings does 

Do not think thoughts that damp enthusiasm Do not befriend those 
who weaken you in diflicult situations 

It IS a gain by itself if one gets away from the friendship of fools 
There are some who seek to befriend you at home and in private, but 
who attack your fair name on ^Dublic occasions Avoid all advances on the 
part of such people (Politics must have been fairly ‘advanced’ to bring 
out the need for such advice) 

Learning and culture have no effect on hatred They do not help to 
leraove enmity (How trucl) The mind has a capacity for dividing itself 
into compartments, so that unreasoned hatred peisists along with learning 
and philosophy 

Bad chaiacter is more indecent than any part of the body It is folly 
to imagine that by wrapping oneself in clothes one has covered one’s 
indecency, when the greater indecency of a bad character is still exposed 
If you have no allies and are faced with two enemies, immediately 
become reconciled with one of them and make him a fast friend ” 

When you are down in luck, make neither friends nor foes ; be neutial 
even as regaids those whom you have found reason cither to trust or to 
distrust ” 

To show reason to one who is diunk is like holding a light to search 
for a man who is droimed in deep water, that is to say, the light of reason 
cannot pierce the darkness of a drunkard’s mind The poison has bereft 
him of the power of response to reason 

Gambling, even if you win, is a thing to be avoided Such winning 
is like a fish swallowing the hook 

To those who cannot laugh, this big world is all daikness even during 
the day, i.e joy is the light that lightens the world 
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It IS the men of valour who bear the responsibility of the many, not 
only in the battlefield but in peace also, wdierein the braver and more 
capable members take upon themselves the burden of working for the 
community 

The man who makes up his mind to reform his community must be 
prepared for unmitigated suffering and give up his ivhole earthly existence 
to It He must look upon his body as a receptacle to hold gi'iefs and 
sufCeimgs for the benefit of others 

All reform is built on the conseciated suffering of the refoimers That 
SOI row is the only immediate rewaid of public seivice, or rathei that 
suffering is the way of service, is recognized here in a lemaikable manner. 
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THE INDIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY 

INTRODUCTORY 

T he most salient feature of Indian social tradition or cultural history 
is Its long and unbroken continuity No country in the West has a 
similar tradition In the East China and Japan alone possess it. India has 
received peoples from outside for thousands of years, but this age-long 
contact of varied cultures has never resulted in a conflict so 
severe that one culture attained survival by the complete anni- 
hilation or suppression of the others A cultural compromise was always 
effected between the old and indigenous on the one hand, and the new 
and foreign on the other, so that elements of all the cultures have survived 
in the resultant tradition This process was helped by polytheism and its 
logical concomitant—an attitude of tolerance towards other gods, other 
creeds, and other customs. 

The peculiarities of the cultural process in India are responsible for the 
relative importance which different social institutions have foi the life of 
the individual. Because of infinite variety in the patterns of social institu¬ 
tions and an almost complete lack of a central agency of social control 
either in the shape of political power or a well-organized church, the 
institutions of the family have been strengthened beyond all others, and 
the sentiments relating to family life have become all-powerful By the 
family is generally meant the extended family, where kinship is reckoned 
through the blood-bond and marital connection The institution next in 
importance is the caste system, which is an extension of the principle of the 
blood-bond and marriage relationship, but leads also to the civic unit of the 
Village and is thus a link between the familial and the regional principles 
of social grouping The village is the basic civic unit in which the family 
and caste function as representing hereditary ownership of land and of 
certain types of work for the community from times immemorial Villages 
have been grouped into certain natural regions, 'which were also the regions 
beyond which marriages were generally not allowed These regions were 
again grouped into bigger cultural and linguistic regions The folk con¬ 
sciousness was alive to the cultural unity of the linguistic regions from about 
the ninth century and in some cases even earlier And above all these, 
there has always been a keen sense of the cultural heritage and unity of the 
whole of India. The sacred places which pilgrims should visit have been 
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enumerated for the last fifteen hundred years, and they all he within the 
geogiaphical limits of India and extend from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, and Gauhati in Assam to Dwaiaka in the west 

THE INSTITUTION OF THE FAMILY 

In Indian social evolution the family has always meant the joint family 
made up of many generations of collateial relatives living under one roof 
and sharing a common heritage In the North such a family is patriarchal, 
m the extreme south-west it is matriarchal, and between these geogiaphical 
and cultural extremities are to be seen all variations leading from one type 
to the other 

Among peojole living in the foot-hills of the Himalayas, m tlie legion 
of Jaunsar and Bewar, the prevalent pattern is that of the joint patriarchal 
family These people call themselves Ksatriyas, profess the Hindu religion, 
and worship Hindu gods They are mentioned in the Mahabhdrata as the 
Khasas The joint family is made up of all brotheis and their children 
living togethei The eldest brother is the head of the family, holds the 
family lands, is responsible for feeding and clothing the family, and expects 
and gets obedience from all The wife of the eldest brother becomes 
automatically the wife of all the other brothers The land belongs to all, 
but IS held by the eldest and is never divided The childien are assigned 
to different brothers by a convention that the eldest child belongs to the 
eldest brother, the second to the next, and so on 

Hindu tradition relates that before the time of the great lawgiver 
Manu, inheritance in property and succession to office vested solely in the 
eldest son There are certain passages in the Rg-Veda and the Athawa-Veda 
which refer to the act of a younger brother’s marrying befoie an elder one 
as a great sin on the part of all the members of the family These would 
therefore suggest that the eldest son not only alone inherited the property 
and succeeded to the office of his father but that he also had alone the right 
to marry first 

South of the Himalayan range, the whole of the river system fed by 
the Himalayas comprises a legion wheie languages derived fiom Sanskrit 
are spoken, and where patriaichal institutions prevail In the Punjab, Sind, 
Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, and parts of Orissa, the family pattern 
is that of a patriarchal, patrilocal joint family The property is held jointly 
by the male descendants of a common ancestor, but in this the ownership 
of each living male and even of unborn hens is recognized, and elaborate 
rules of succession and partition exist for the eventuality of a split in the 
family Each male has his own independent wife or irives AVithin a big 
household, every child knoivs his own father and mother, though kinship 
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terminology and certain customary bchaviouis point to an ancient usage 
similar to that of the Khasas In this whole region a woman is not allowed 
to speak with the elder brother of her husband; she must not uncover her 
head before him In Bengal a man may not enter the inner apartments 
of the house, if the wife of the younger brother is alone there On the 
other hand, the relations of a woman with the youngei brother of her 
husband are of complete familiarity In modern times this relationship is 
depicted as that between elder sister and younger brother or between mothei 
and son But folk-songs and proverbs and older literature leave no doubt at 
all that the relationship was that betiveen lovers In the irholc of this 
region, children of father’s biother or sister and mother’s brothci or sister 
ate called brothers and sisters, and mairiage among them is stiictly pro¬ 
hibited It IS customary among certain castes to avoid altogether the 
marriage of a boy or girl in the family bearing the gotra of their maternal 
uncle’s family This avoidance of the maternal uncle’s gotra (clan among 
the non-Brahmanas) is a peculiarity of the northern plains Thus the present 
family institution, marriage practices, kinship systems and terms, taboos, and 
familial relationship all point to a patriaichal system with junior levirate 
as the starting point in the near past and perhaps fraternal polyandry and 
patriarchal household in the distant past 

The region south of the northern plains comprises Rajputana, 
Kathiatvar, Gujarat, the central highlands of the broken Vindhya range and 
the forest belt, with its tvestern extension in the Aravali and Satpura, and 
eastern extension m the Chattisgarh plateau, old Baster State, and Sironcha 
hills This region is a physical and cultural barrier between the North 
and South, though great and historically important corridors of migrations 
exist, which have carried people from the Noith to the South and vice 
versa. This is also a region for the cultural isolation and preservation 
for piimitive peoples, and lastly it is a region of culture-contact One 
finds here the purely northern cultural pattern existing side by side 
with the purely southern, and m a majority of cases a blend of the North 
and South 

In Rajputana, Gujaiat, and Kathiawai the predominant pattern for 
family institutions and marriage is that of the northern plains The kinship 
terminology is analogous to that of the North, with the same behaviour pat¬ 
tern for a woman and her husband’s younger brother Folk-songs, folk-tales, 
and proterbs make clear the sexual implications of this relationship though 
today among the majority of castes sexual licence between these two relatives 
IS downed upon and a widow’s marriage with her younger brother-in-law is 
not allo-wed There are however castes which allow such a marriage and a 
Gujarati woid diyer vatu exists for such a relationship Thus the region 
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would have belonged to the noithern Kiiltur-Kreis but for an abeirant 
customVhich is followed by a number of castes This custom is cioss-cousin 
mairiage Among Rajputs, Kathis, and other fighting castes, and fishei folk 
a man may marry his mother’s brother’s daughtei This is distinctly a 
southern custom Whether it was boiiowed fioin the South oi horn the 
primitive people or brought by these people from outside India cannot be 
determined at present. The other type of cioss-cousin mainage, the mar¬ 
riage of a man with his father’s sister’s daughter, is not looked upon as 
auspicious and does not take place This taboo is due to the institution 
of hypeigamy Hypergamy is best explained as the custom by which a man 
IS allowed to many a woman of an mfeiioi social status, but a woman is 
not allowed to contract mariiage with a man of a socially infenoi gioup 
In Rajputana, Kathiawar, and North Gujarat certain related castes aie 
grouped in such a way that one caste can give its daughter to the others in 
mariiage but may not receive daughters from them So also Rajput clans 
aie ranged in hierarchical giotips Tins hypeigamy also suggests that the 
peoples of this region are not made up of homogeneous tubal elements but 
very possibly are of a mixed origin representing the conquerors and the 
conqueied 

Among the piimitive tribes which have then stronghold in this region, 
the same type of cultural ambivalence is found The Bhils, the Baigas and 
Gonds, the Koikus, the Savaras, etc all allow cioss-cousin mariiage -without 
the restriction found among the Rajputs, though even among these people 
the marriage of a boy to his maternal uncle’s daughter is moie frequent. 
These tribes also practise levirate The marriage of classificatoiy grand¬ 
father and grand-daughter is also lecorded for Gonds, Baigas, Korkus, etc. 
and IS supposed to be of Austric oiigin The primitive tribes of this region 
are connected with those in the Santhal Parganas and Smgbhum m the 
noith-east and Khonds in the south-east Bhils and Gonds speak dialects 
of Sanskritic and Dravidian languages The Koikus speak a Mon-Khmer 
tongue , so do the Santhals Whether all these primitive hunters and horti- 
cultuiists, today occupying the whole length of Central India, speaking 
different languages and belonging to different cultural groups, weie 
originally one and are now separated into various groups owing to cultural 
contact with the peoples of the plain, oi whether they represent elements 
of different origins cannot be decided with certainty 

The south of this region between the river TaptI and the middle couise 
of the Godavari and the upper reaches of the Krsna is occupied by the 
Marathi-speaking people They speak a Sanskritic language and have a 
patriarchal family organization Cross-cousin mainage is allowed by almost 
all castes, though among the higher castes marriage ivith the paternal aunt’s 
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daughter is not customary The marriage of a widow with the younger 
brother of the husband is not allowed. Distinct terms for husband’s elder 
and younger brothers are found in mediaeval liteiature, but in modern tunes 
the distinction has vanished The terms used for husband’s brothei are 
the same as those for a cross-cousin Husband’s sister and brothel’s wife 
become almost interchangeable terms, ivhile the terms for mother-in-law 
and lather’s sister or mother’s brother’s wife, and father-in-law and mother’s 
brother are identical The whole terminology suggests a dual organization, 
which would arise if a group of families exchanged daughters for genera¬ 
tions This does happen in some cases, but in a majority of cases such a 
close inbreeding does not take place In the folk-song and folk-tale, the 
mateinal uncle plays a very great role The brother-sister relationship, 
which IS sung in all folk-songs in India, receives a peculiar meaning, inas¬ 
much as these comrades of childhood, separated by the marriage of the 
sister, aie united again by the marriage of their childien Succession, in¬ 
heritance, and residence go m the father’s line, but sentiment as evidenced 
in folk-literature is for the mother’s relations. Except foi Brahmanas and 
high class Marathas, widow re-marriage is a universal custom The Brah- 
manic mairiage ritual and the ritual at a boy’s holy thread ceremony aie 
inextricably mixed up with customs based on cross-cousin marriage Thus, 
wlien a bride is brought home for the first time, the groom’s sister bais the 
door and does not let the bride in until she promises to give her daughtei 
in marriage to the son of the groom’s sister In the same way, the young 
boy, when initiated into the g&yatii hymn, starts to go off to Banaias and 
is brought back by his maternal uncle, who promises to give him his 
daughter in marriage 

The legion south of the Maratha country belongs to people speaking 
Dravidian longues—Kannada, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam. Of these, the 
first three have institutions similar to those of the Maiathi people with a few 
changes Cross-consin marriage is the prevalent form of mariiage Theie 
is no bar to the marriage of a man with his father’s sister’s daughter , m fact, 
this seems to be as frequent as the other type, and some sociologists asseit 
that It IS moie frequent than the other type. In addition to this, a man 
may marry his sistei’s daughter, le the marriage of maternal uncle and 
niece is almost as common as the cross-cousin marriage Such a mairiage is 
also found on the southern border of the Maratha country Inheritance 
and succession aie m the father’s line Residence is patrilocal A woman 
has invariably to live permanently at her husband's place There aic, how¬ 
ever, some castes which practise nepotic inheritance, whereby a man is suc¬ 
ceeded by his,sister’s son In the heart of Kainatak, m the Mysore hills, 
and m the adjoining region are met a polyandrous people called the Todas 
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They have patiiarchal institutions and practise fiatcrnal polyandry It was 
fiist thought that they were an isolated case in the South of a piimitne 
people piactising polyandry and patriaichal institutions But leccnt in¬ 
vestigations have shoivn that the neighbouiing people of Cooig also show 
traces of polyandry, and a student has lepoited polyandiy in the caste of 
goldsmiths on South Malabar coast It should be noted that all these 
polyandrous folk have patriarchal institutions 

The south-west corner of India, where Malayalam is spoken, is 
occupied by people having matriaichal institutions, meaning not that women 
have the right of inheritance and succession, but that these two are m the 
woman’s line The matriarchal joint family is called the tarwad and is 
made up of a woman and her male and female descendants. The members 
of such a family are all united by the blood-bond, lelations by maniage 
find no room in it, while ccitam blood-relations, i.e the chilchen of the 
males, are also excluded Ceitain stresses and stiains, which aie inevitable 
m the pattern of the noithein patriarchal households, are entiiely unknown 
in such a household In the northern household, women boin in the family 
are given away in marriage and must spend then lives among strangers, 
while alien women are brought as brides and become mistresses of the 
home The folk-song and folk-tale give vivid desciiptioiis of the eninitv 
and rivalry between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, and between 
the bride and her husband’s sister These can have no place m the southern 
tarwad, as a bride remains in her parental home and never meets, except 
on ceremonial occasions, her mother-in-law and husband’s sister Even in 
South India the matrilineal family is giving way before the individual 
patrilineal family, and the law has given permission to sons of joint families 
earning their own livelihood in professions, to found separate families of 
their own with their wives, wheie they can leave their property to then own 
children. Evolutionists might see in this tendency a trend towards 
patriarchy, but it must be remembered that it has arisen only after contact 
ivith patriaichal peoples, and more especially after the establishment of 
British rule In accordance with the custom of the land, in the kingly 
houses of Trai'ancore and Cochin there is nepotic succession A Raja is 
succeeded by his sister’s eldest son The Raja’s sister is called the MaharanI 
or the reigning queen 

As an interesting study in cultui e-contacts, one may note heie the 
family institution of the Namptitiris This is a Biahmaiia caste living in 
Malabar The residence is patiilocal; the inheritance and succession are 
also in the paternal line The Namputiri family is a patriarchal joint 
family The eldest son alone inherits the ancestial lands, the house, and 
other assets Fie alone has the right to marry The younger sons, however, 
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are not allowed any rights to the wife or wives of the eldest brother They 
would thus have to remain bachelors There is, however, one social adjust¬ 
ment dhe younger sons of the Namjoutiri Brahmanas form alliances with 
Nayar women who belong to matriarchal households Thus they get a wife 
and children, for whose maintenance they are not responsible, and who are 
not recognized as belonging to the Namputiri family These alliances were 
not formerly recognized as marriages, but recently the Government of 
Madras has given them the status of a legal marriage, with the result that 
many younger sons of Namputiri leave the parental house to found a 
separate family with Nayar women, who in then turn give up the joint 
matriarchal family As only one man, the eldest son, in each family can 
marry, a vast majority of Namputiri girls remain unmarried If a man 
wants to ai range the marriage of his sister, he has generally to agiee to 
marry a daughter of the house where his own sister is being given as a bride 
In this way the eldest son generally has more than one wife As a conse¬ 
quence ol this peculiar custom, in which only a few Namputiri women 
can get marued, the community is perhaps the only one in the 'whole of 
India which shows a decrease in population It appears that the Namp-utins, 
who originally belonged to a northern patriarchal polyandrous stock oi at 
least practised levirate, as is shown by their kinship terminology, gave up 
both polyandry and levirate, as did the other northern Indian Brahinana 
communities, and on their having migrated and settled into a matriarchal 
country, a ready solution was found for the satisfaction of the younger sons 
which kept the land and the family intact Thus the interrelation of the 
matrilineal Nayars and the patrilineal Namjoi"itiris is a curious adaptation 
arising out of two dissimilar cultures. 

In the extreme north-east corner of India, in Assam, the Khasis, a semi- 
pnmitive tribe, show full-fledged matrilineal institutions analogous to those 
of the people of Malabat The Khasis aie a semi-Mongoloid people, and 
there does not seem to be any historical or racial connection between them 
and the people of Malabar 

There are a few things which need clarification in this short description 
of the family institutions in India The custom of levirate has been men¬ 
tioned in connection with certain legions. The reverse custom of son mate 
exists all over India A man may marry the younger sister of his wife either 
during the lifetime of his wife or after her death Kinship terms in many 
regions differentiate sharply between wife’s elder and youngei sisteis Kin¬ 
ship usage prescribes very formal and respectful bchavioui between a man 
and the elder sister of his wife ; in fact, the pattern of behaviour on the 
part of a man is the same as presciibed towards the mother-in-law On the 
othei hand, gi'eat familiarity and joking talk are the prescribed form of 
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behaviour towards the younger sisters of the wife Folk-song and folk-tale 
describe the love and marriage of a man to his younger sistcr-in-law, and in 
pioveibs such a sister-in-law is called half a wife. Even in present times such 
marriages take place all over India Nobody condemns them, especially if a 
man’s wife dies early leaving very young childicn It is thought that it the 
mother’s sister comes as their step-mother, the little ones would be well 
looked after 

The question of the remarriage of widows is very interesting. Until 
a few decades ago, it was not allowed among the Brahmanas and a few 
other castes, but among all other castes widoivs could choose a new paitnei 
But almost all the castes and tribes m India deny the right of ‘maiiiage’ to 
a widow By ‘marriage’ is meant the iitual, sacred, and ceremonial union 
of a woman with a man That can happen only once for a woman A man 
may ceremonially many viigins as many times as he likes The words foi 
the icmarnage of a widow are always different from the words used foi 
maiiiage The same terms are used for the marriage of a dnniccd woman 
with a neiY mate The first maiiiage always has the officiating of a piiest, 
much feasting, and some type of instrumental music In the le-maiiiage 
of a ividow, however, no guests are invited, and the officiating priest docs 
not belong to the usual order of priests Sometimes it looks as if the 
ceiemonies peifonned were in the natuie of expiation In the Maiatha 
country, for example, the ceremony is peifonned on a daik night, and a 
cock IS saciificed The same differentiation is made by certain primitive 
tubes It would be interesting to find out whether this stigma on the 
lemarriage of a widow is Brahmanic in origin, oi whether it piedates 
Brahmanism That it is spread throughout India indicates that it may 
piedate Brahmanism We have noted that even among polyandious 
people a woman is married ceremonially to one man only, though she is 
shaied by many On the death of that man she passes automatically to 
the younger biothers, who claim compensation if she wishes to many 
outside her husband’s family One meets with expressions like ‘giving 
of a girl in a family’ in an ancient text {Apastamba) If marriage is viewed 
m the light of providing a bride for a ceitian family, widowhood is not a 
very likely contingency Also, -where the custom prevailed among pre¬ 
historic people of killing a man’s wife so that she might accompany him 
in the other woild, the contingency of the remanlage of a widow did not 
arise When that usage was given up, the widow was simply mheiited by 
the younger male relatives of the deceased These ancient usages make 
It veiy probable that the difference connoted by the tvoids used for the 
first marriage and the widow-remarnage rest on thought-habits inherited 
from very ancient times 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF CASTE AND CLAN 
In all these maraage regulations there is a certain outer elide beyond 
which a man or a woman is not allowed to mairy This circle is termed 
the caste or jati. A caste or sub-caste is an endogamous social gioup An 
investigation of smaller castes easily shows by the method of genealogy 
that every member of the group is related to every other So we have to 
view caste as an extension of the family; the principle of grouping appears 
to be the blood-bond and relationship through marriage 

Between caste and family there is another kind of social group based 
on the blood-bond, and that is the ‘clan’ A clan may be defined as a 
group of families all tracing their descent to a distant common ancestor, 
either male or female. Such a clan is always exogamous and has always 
an appellation which is sometimes used as a surname by people who 
belong to that clan The clan organization is not found m northern India 
in the Gangctic plain, where the exogamous unit is generally the family 
or the village It is also absent among certain Brahmanas of Central and 
South India, among whom the exogamous unit is the gotra. Members of 
one gotra trace their descent from a mythical sage, whose name is given 
to the gotra All the Biahmanas in India are patrilineal, and so the gotras 
are also traced through the male line Among other castes and tribes of 
western, Central, and South India, the clan system is well developed The 
Rajputs have patrilineal clans arranged in an ascending order The men 
of the higher clan may marry the women of the lower clan, but a woman 
of the higher clan is not allowed to marry a man of a lower clan In the 
highest clan, which may have but few equals, there is generally a surplus 
of unmarried women, and in the lowest clan there is a dearth of marriage¬ 
able girls, so that marriage is sought outside the clan group into a lower 
stratum of society This same type of hypcigamous clan system is found 
also among the Maratlias A peculiarity of the Rajput and Maratha clans 
IS their regional distribution Each clan has generally its own region of 
occupation The land in this region is generally owned by families bearing 
the clan name In Rajputana we have thus regions in which only one 
clan name or surname is found, eg in the region round Ajmer we have 
the Chauhans, in the region round Jaipur we have the Kachwah clan, and 
so on In the Maratha country in the Ratnagui District, there are over 
foity villages whose population consists of people called ‘Sinde’ In the 
Sataia District the ‘Vagh’ clan has its own region, so also the ‘Jadav’, the 
‘Pisal’, etc Each has its own region In one village I counted eighty 
houses of the ‘Malusra’ clan The old State of ‘Sawantwadi’ owes its name 
to the ‘Sawiant’ clan The Chitpavan Brahmanas, whose surnames aie 
exogamous clan-names, have also their clan-region well defined in the 
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native districts of central Konkan Many a Maiatha village is shaied by 
families belonging to two clans which may intermarry very often, however, 
historical records show that, in spite of the exchange of daughters, the 
Rajput and Maratha clans wcie mutual iivals leady to diaw blood on the 
slightest provocation, real oi imaginary 

Clan organization is found among the piimitive tubes of Cential and 
South India as also among the agricultural castes of South India The 
clan names among the Marathas, Brahmanas, and other castes and tribes 
may denote any object, inanimate or animate, and sometimes no meaning 
can be given to the clan name, while in certain cases they appear to be 
nicknames based on mental qualities like timidity and valoui, oi physical 
qualities like black, white, one-legged, etc In some cases they appear to 
be totemistic, but in a great majority of the Rajput, Maratha, and 
Chitpavan clans, totemistic practices cannot be found 

We have seen that the clans are exogamous Such exogamoiis clans 
aie included in a bigger endogamoiis unit called- pojiulaily caste oi sub¬ 
caste In India, the caste sets limits to the possible choice of a mate for 
every one In pie-British days, marriage out of one’s caste was almost 
impossible, except where castes were arranged in a hypergamous series A 
caste IS an extension of the gtoup principle as manifested in the joint 
family All members of a caste can be shown to be related by blood oi 
marriage I stress this point in spite of the fact that there are certain 
castes in India whose people run into millions, and in which, by no 
stretch of imagination, can a person be related to every other member 
of the caste Such caste, for example, are the Maiathas of Maharastra, 
the Reddis or Kapus of the Andhia countiy, and Ahns of Uttar Piadesh 
My investigation has shown that the Marathas include today smallei, 
distinctly endogamous units where intermarriage was as impossible as that 
between Marathas and non-Marathas Thus when anthropometiic measure¬ 
ments were taken, it was found that Konkan Marathas represented racial 
elements different from those of the Deccan Maiathas 

The caste is inclusive of the clans, which, m then turn, include several 
joint families , while the latter two groups ate exogamous, the caste is 
endogamous A caste generally has a well-defined regional extension If 
a few clans from a caste migrate to a distant region, it becomes a separate 
caste after a few geneiations The Devang Koshti is a numerous caste in 
Karnatak A fciv clans of this caste have settled in the last centuiy neai 
Poona in the Maratha country Today they call themselves Maratha 
Devangs and do not intermarry with the Karnatak branch The Levas of 
north-western Khandesh are a Maiathi-speaking agncultuial caste today 
Their history shows that they have migrated from Gujaiat and belonged 
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to the Levas Kanbi community originally, and yet today the Khandesh 
Levas do not intermarry with the Gujarat Levas Even the nomadic 
Vanjari community has its endogamoiis castes in Telingana, Karnatak, and 
the Maratha country In olden days when families migrated, they generally 
made their home in the new region, took up the language and customs 
of the surrounding population, and became a new caste. Only the 
tenacious memory of migration, the caste name, the caste deity, and the 
names of the clans remained as proofs of its being one with the original 
caste Among some people, however, the caste ties have proved stronger 
than regional or linguistic considerations Such arc the various Marwari 
castes spread all over India as traders, shopkeepers, and money-lenders. 
They always go back to their native places for marriage and worship They 
have thus always remained strangers to the region which gives them their 
livelihood, and are always looked upon as pure exploiters and outsideis 
by the population of a region 

Under the Biilish rule, travel became easy, quick, and safe in all parts 
of India, and this tendency of the castes to keep intact their ties with then 
native land was greatly strengthened In spite of this we can state as a 
general rule that a caste has its well-defined region, not only as regards 
the great linguistic provinces but also as regards sub-areas within such 
a province Thus we see that the Brahmana caste, which is found in all 
linguistic provinces, is divided into regional castes which do not inter¬ 
marry Even within each such region, the Brahmanas are divided into 
various endogamous sub-castes according to various principles of grouping 
One IS the principle of habitat. Brahmanas on the sea-coast do not inter¬ 
marry with the Brahmanas on the plateau in the Maratha country 

A caste is thus primarily a regional unit, and it also comprises people 
who generally follow one type of profession Wherever there is a change 
in professional technique or division of labour, people following each type 
of activity within a profession tend to form themselves into endogamous 
units or castes Among agriculturists, the farmers who cultivate cereals 
depending on monsoon rams form a caste distinct from horticultui ists ivho 
grow vegetables and fruit and some money-crops on garden plots watered 
by wells throughout the year These latter are called Mails (gardners) 
Among Malls, those who grow fioweis only (for temple worship) are banded 
into an endogamous caste holding themselves as higher than all the other 
Malls Among weavers, those who dye the yarn belong to a special caste 
different from those who weave Among dyers, those who print cloth hold 
themselves apart fiom those who dye yarn In this aspect the caste 
approaches a trade guild, the diffeience being that apprenticeship is not 
allowed to any outsider,- and those belonging to the caste must be born 
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in the caste Each craft has its own process, which the young people must 
leain , it has its own patron gods and goddesses, who must be woi shipped 
in a particular way , lastly, each has its customaiy ways of behaviour, dress, 
and food, which makes it necessary that the biide must be chosen fiom 
among families who belong to the caste and know its tiaditions 

This brings us to another impoitant feature of this institution. All 
castes are grouped in a hieiarchical fashion The Brahmanas are theoieti- 
cally supposed to be at the apex, and ceitain untouchable castes at the 
base Actually, the Brahmanas have not been at the top always, as 
historical records show. The Buddhist and Jama monks and teachers 
enjoyed as great a respect as the Biahinanas The Biahnrairas were given 
certain posts like that of the judge by the kings They were priests and 
leceived gifts at the hands of their patrons Learned Brahnranas leceived 
lands from great kings, who were patrons of learning, but they do not 
seem to have wielded power except in a few cases, which must be taken 
as exceptions rather than the rule In Jama stones and m folk-tales fun 
is made of Brahmanas, and they are shown sometimes as greedy folk and 
sometimes as fools For the last five centuries m noi them India (especially 
in the Uttar Pradesh and Bengal), the kayasthas have been the most 
powerful caste In Rajputana the Biahmanas come thud, after the Rajputs 
and the Banias , in Gujarat the Banias form the most influential caste In 
the Maiatha country, Maiathas have been the ruling lace, though the 
Brahmanas temporarily gamed the first position thiough the Peswa rule. 
In the South Brahmanas demanded and received the respect due to the 
foremost caste until quite recently After the Brahmanas come the 
numeious fighting classes, today represented by the several ruling chiefs 
After these are to be reckoned the traders, then the artisans, then the great 
mass of agriculturists, then the senri-nomadic wandering tribes, and last 
of all, the untouchables 

Within these primary classes there are ranks, sometimes tacitly agreed 
to by all, sometimes disputed. Among the Brahmanas, each sub-caste 
considers itself the highest—a claim not countenanced by the others 
Among the ruling Ksatriyas, some clans are supposed to be higher than 
the others, and the Rajputs as a body may be given the fiist rank, as the 
endeavour of all other ruling classes in India is to show that they aie of 
Rajput origin Among the aitisans, those who work m gold and silver 
hold themselves higher than those who work in biass and copper, who 
again are higher than the blacksmiths The gieat weaver castes aie higher 
than the blacksmiths and carpenters, but below the bra/ners and goldsmiths 
Among the agriculturists, many call themselves Ksatriyas, otheis are puie 
farmers, still others are apparently new recruits to farming and hold a very 
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in£ei lor position, e g. the Audhs on the border of Berar The cowherds 
and shepherds come next, after these the fishermen. Between these and 
the lowest are innumerable semi-primitive, semi-tribal people who 
are gradually being absorbed into the great mass of agriculturists, e g, 
Malhar Kolis, Varhs, etc The last great group belongs to castes that 
receive different names in different parts of India No higher castes can 
even touch them, much less accept food from them The occupation of 
some of them may have led to this attitude, e g. the scavengers (Bhangis) 
and tanneis The Mahars, who are very numerous and ubiquitous in the 
Maratha countiy, are not assigned work which is necessarily repellent oi 
dirty, though they have to carry and bury dead animals (cmvs, oxen, and 
buffaloes), and that may be the reason of their pollution In the South the 
number of untouchable castes incieases enormously Not merely scavengers 
and tanners are untouchable, but also those who tap the toddy palm, those 
who fish, and the semi-primitive jungle tribes have all been relegated to 
the position of untouchables The number of the untouchable castes and 
the seventy of the taboo on them increase from the North to South In 
the Uttar Pradesh, the Bhangi or Mehtar and Dom may stand outside a 
house or the marriage booth to receive food and money-presents, which are 
then due on ceremonial occasions Though then direct touch pollutes, 
one may drop food into their outstretched hands In Gujarat and the 
Maratha country, the Dheds, Mahars, and Bhangis are untouchables, and 
so are the Chamars or shoemakers, even their shadow was held to pollute 
one In the South, definite distances are allotted to different castes while 
appioaching one another The greatest distance is demanded by the 
Brahmanas 

The number of castes and then interrelations divide India into 
ceitain regions of greater or lesser social integration. The Punjab and 
the Uttar Piadesh seem to have leached lire greatest integration The caste 
distinctions are existent, but not so humiliating as in the South. The 
Brahmana does not enjoy the social prestige he does in the South The 
universal custom of buying ready-made sweetmeats from shops has lessened 
food taboos In Central India, the Brahmanas have a certain position of 
respect as m the Maratha country, but the great majority of agriculturists 
have the appeaiance of liomogeneity and arc culturally the most important 
giotip In the Maratha country, the caste groups are numeiically big, the 
number of castes comparatively small In Gujarat, the process of inte¬ 
gration has been hindered by a tendency to split up each caste into 
innumeiable endogamous sub-castes, so that the whole society is divided 
into minute endogamous consanguine cells There are thus over a hundred 
sub-castes of the Biahmanas, and the Banias The agricultural Kanbis, 
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however, aie divided into comparatively few castes. The number of 
untouchables is small In the extiemc south, the number of castes and the 
minute lules of intei-casLe behaviour are innumerable At the head aie 
the Brahmanas, after whom come the agiiculturists, and then many small 
castes all untouchable This is the land of least social integration and the 
gicatest adimxtuie of races and cultures Caste seems to be the,device 
through which all racial and cultural elements were kept sepaiate and moic 
or less intact in a small legion, without complete extinction even of the 
oldest and the most piunitive element 

After describing caste as an endogainous social gioup, ivith a legionally 
defined extent, certain hcieditaiy occupations and a ceiLain place in a 
hieraichy of similar gioups, we have to describe how the gioup lunctions 
Its function as regards similai social gioups, as a legulatoi of maniage, 
and as a repository and jealous guardian of aits and crafts, has already been 
touched upon It divides the whole Indian population into mutually 
exclusive, competitive, rival, jealous communities The clement of Liade 
unionism in caste has both enhanced and maned the aits and ciafts of 
India The hereditary tiansmission of ceitain skills has made aitisanship 
and real ait into almost an instinctive habit in certain castes The feeling 
foi form, colour, and shape is sure and unerring But the gicat diawback 
IS that It IS traditional. There is neithei the uige nor the occasion for new 
creations. All the extravagances and vulgaiities of ait exposed to competi¬ 
tion and enforced to create vogues are entirely absent m Indian tiadition, 
but It has avoided the cheap and the bizarie at the piice of creativeness 
It has chosen to stagnate The same applies to leaining The Brrihmanas, 
as jealous of their learning as other castes of thetr ciafts, made it their 
monopoly and cruelly suppressed all attempts at Sanskiit learning by 
individuals from other castes. The result has been the marvellous per¬ 
fection of form achieved by Sanskrit literatuie in all its branches But it 
soon lost Its cieativeness More time was given to learning what the 
ancients had written, on writing commentaries and elucidations than on 
new creation, and, worst of all, the masses were kept jealously away from 
the original sources, and they had to assimilate the great cultural and 
literary tiachtion through bards and story-telleis Caste has thus a double 
aspect No social device for the preservation and tiansmission of culture 
can compare with the institution of caste—none exists either in which 
stagnation and social antagonisms can arise to the extent they do in this 
system Much of the diversity of Indian life is due to the caste system, 
which jealously guaids and conserves its oivn peculiar mores, dams small 
cultural sti earns within its nanow limits, and is a baiiiei to free intercomse 
and cultuial assimilation. 
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Caste, however, has another aspect Its function towards other groups is 
one of negative aloofness and self-preservation, but towards its own membeis 
It IS almost a social universe A person is born as a member of his caste, 
and his life’s vocation, the skills he will learn, the food he will eat, and 
the conduct he will follow are determined by this one fact He learns 
early the tiade of his caste. He inherits his attitude to other castes irom 
the other membeis. The caste council demands his co-operation and 
obedience on all major occasions His behaviour towards the membeis of 
his caste is regulated by the rules laid down by this council, which decides 
what bridal price he shall pay, what punishment he shall receive for ill- 
treatment of his wife, whethei he is entitled to divorce or not, and how much 
he should contribute to caste dinners The council also used to sit in 
judgement on the antisocial behavioui of one caste member towards 
another—ciimes like petty thefts, abuse, and disorderly behaviour weie 
dealt with very effectively by the council This power has been much 
cm tailed since the establishment of a central judiciary system by the 
British In former times misbehaviour involving members of one class 
rarely came before the Government judges In this lespect also the system 
shows that it is an extension of the family, -which in ancient times had 
similar regulative powers over its own membeis When a man dies, it is 
the members of his caste who help to bury or cremate him, and -who receive 
a caste meal on the thirteenth day Many castes own common joropeity 
in the shape of big cooking vessels, wooden seats, decorative furniture, etc, 
which IS lent to individual families on occasions of marriage or other 
ceremonies Many castes also own temples and common halls where 
membeis can gather together for recreation, worship, or dinners The 
caste temple or hall serves the purpose of a club for the male members 
after working hours and for the women at other times. These are of great 
use in modern crowded cities, where individual families may be housed 
m one—three-room tenements, and where theie is no room foi any 
ceremonial functions or family gatherings. The common hall and the 
common utensils and carpets make it possible for individual families or 
for the whole caste to come together in spacious well-lighted rooms, which 
no member can afford singly. The caste as a whole tries to raise funds 
for the free education of the poorer membeis, holds sports meetings or 
dramatic performances, where prizes are distiibiited, and raises money to 
help a poor widow oi a destitute family When a man gets employment 
in a him or a factoiy, he generally tries to employ people of his own caste m 
that firm or factory. In northern India when a man celebrates a mariiage 
in his family and has to spend some money, he generally receives about 
half of the amount from his caste brethren in the shape of presents at a 
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particular ceremonial function during the celebrations An accurate 
register is kept showing the names of the donors, the amounts given, and 
the day and the occasion on which the gifcs were given. The man or his 
family is in honour bound to make similar gifts to all those who gave gifts 
This is called the nyota (invitation) money, and the registers of these gifts 
are kept generation after generation by the caste council. 

In a society which lacked central political or religious organi/atioii, 
social security depended very largely in the first instance on the prosperity 
of the ]oint family, and secondly on the strength and solidarity of the caste 
group. Every new invasion, every new dynasty but strengthened the caste 
loyalties The system grew for over a millennium Neither Buddhism 
nor Jainism could shake it They only created new castes Mohammedanism 
with Its ideas of forcible conversion was so strange and so repulsive to the 
general Hindu mind that the whole population diew further back into its 
caste shell, and converts to Mohammedanism soon adopted the caste system 
The same fate met Christianity Rajput converts among Mohammedans hav e 
kept registers of their original clans and marry only among those clans, 
strictly observing hypergamous rules of marriage as among Hindu Rajputs 
Hoiv tenacious the caste and clan memories are can best be seen when one 
takes into account recent movements staited in Rajputana to receive the 
converted Mohammedans back into the fold of Hindu clans. In the same 
way, in the Maratha country Biahmana Christians will contract marriages 
only with one another Even sub-castes among the Biahmanas converted 
to Christianity are kept intact In the South, until recently the outcaste 
ChiisLian knelt outside the church, while the higher-caste converts sat inside 
Among Mohammedans and Christians, not only are taboos on intercaste 
marriages strictly observed but taboos about the acceptance of food are also 
adhered to Thus a high caste Mohammedan lady refuses to be served by 
Mahar servants While Europeans and Anglo-Indians avail themselves of the 
services of Hindu or Christian Maliars in their households, Mohammedans 
and Indian Christians generally lefuse to do so 

The British, who established in India for the fiist time in Indian 
history a continuous central political body which kept peace throughout 
the country, could have made positive attempts to break the caste system, 
■with what success one cannot venture to say, but they were not interested 
in the project They, however, gave equality and ceitain prefeiences to 
the most downti’odden castes In the political struggle for fieedom, it 
became clear to the Indian leaders that the abolition of untouchabihty and 
social discrimination arising out of the caste system was not merely a matter 
of social justice, but a political necessity. Every effort was made and is 
being made to destroy die most inhuman and obnoxious practices arising 
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out of the caste hierarchy. The most conspicuous instance is furnished by 
the passing of the Anti-Untouchability Act of the Indian Parliament And 
yet the question remains, will caste ultimately vanish from India? Once 
the injustice of hereditary status is lemoved, is there enough cohesion left 
in the caste group? Hutton remarks that the inequality of status is only 
an incidental property of the social group called caste If caste is viewed 
as an extension of the family, Hutton’s contention seems to be true He 
is also justified by the histoiy of the last few decades, in which certain castes 
have rapidly become alike in their status, education, economic conditions, 
and social ideology, and yet each caste has remained separate from similar 
castes 


THE FUTURE OF THE CASTE SYS I EM 
This brings us to the future of the caste system and the attitude of the 
progressive Indian public towards this question. Almost cveiy Indian of 
note talks of abolishing caste distinctions, and the opposition to it comes 
horn the great masses of agricultuial castes. This seems on the face of it 
paradoxical, but is completely logical if we analyse the situation properly. 
Today the majority of posts in higher paid government service are held by 
the Biahmanas, Kayasthas, and a few other castes Political power is also 
wielded by these They are the most liteiate and have established a tradi¬ 
tion for higher collegiate education, which has given them a virtual monop¬ 
oly of such professions as teachers, lawyers, doctors, and clerks in govern¬ 
ment offices and private banks The abolition of caste today would mean 
a competition foi all the above items, on terms of equality, between the 
already well-entienched and highly educated castes on the one hand and 
the poorer, illiterate majority of the agricultural and other castes on the 
other The only way to break this monopoly of the higher castes is for the 
lower castes to unite as castes and fight for preferential treatment The 
handicapped castes must first be brought on a par with advanced castes as 
regards education and economic opportunities before one can talk of break¬ 
ing the caste system Today the untouchable leaders of outstanding ability 
can rise high only by subjecting the advanced castes to political pressure 
through their caste membership. 

There is a feature of the old caste system which makes it necessary for 
this group to break its isolation Every caste, as we have seen, has a definite 
sphere of action allotted to it. It may do only one type of work or one kind 
of process required for certain crafts Because of this specialization each 
caste IS economically dependent on all others Even the agriculturist caste, 
which would appear to be economically the most self-sufficient, suffers 
through specialization, An agriculturist will tend his fields, but will not 
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manufactuie even the simplest implements needed by him, he gets these 
services from the artisans The other castes which are not directly con¬ 
cerned with tilling the soil are even moie dependent on one another for 
their subsistence. And so out of these consanguine gioups comes into being 
a real civic unit whose community life is based on division of laboui 
and co-operation in production and distribution The best known of such 
units is the Indian village 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE 

The village is made up of land owneis. Every family in the village 
owns land The major poition is owned by the cultivating caste, and a 
small portion is divided among certain families for hereditaiy seivices In 
the Maratha country, the majority of the cultivating families belong to one 
or two classes Of these, again, one is usually recognized as the chief class, 
and the eldest male of the eldest branch of the chief family of that clan is 
generally the headman of the village and is called the Patil Theie is 
generally one village street, on two sides of which are located the houses of 
the Patil family and clan Sometimes two clans may be on opposite sides 
of the street There is keen rivalry between various families and clans, 
and the village street serves both as the dividing boundary and an occasional 
battle ground Those families whose piece of land is very small may work 
on the land of the richer neighbours and come to be distinguished fiom 
the chief family as semi-dependents. The Patilship is a hereditary office 
A Patil is responsible to the government for sending annually the revenue 
of the village, for keeping the peace in the village, and for imposing small 
levies needed for common utilities like the village chavadi (a place where 
the tax IS paid), the village temple, the school, road, and wells He is the 
head of the village council, which is made up of five or ten elders repre¬ 
senting different castes and families in the village This was called the 
Village Paheayat, and records are extant which show that this council sat 
in judgement on all village disputes as also gave advice to any family in 
times of stress Proceedings of the council were kept, and its decisions 
endorsed by the central Government Only very few matters were referred 
to the higher authority for final disposal The Patil and his clan made up 
over eighty per cent of the village population Besides these there ivere one 
or two houses of Brahmanas, also a shopkeepei or two, a carpenter, a ivasher- 
man, a smith, a leather worker or Chamar, and a few Mahars The Brah¬ 
manas also belonged to one clan and did the work of keeping the register 
of village holdings and revenue dues. The work was done either by the 
eldest male of the oldest branch of the original founder or by all the 
families in turn. This officer is termed 'Kulkarm’ As he was the only 
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literate man in a village, he could abuse his power to cheat the poor 
villagers or even the Patil The carpenter, washerman, etc. all belong to 
then own caste and have a family or two in the village The caipenter, 
smith, and leather worker manufacture and repair agricultural implements 
like the plough, the scythes, and the leather bags required for drawing water 
from big wells, etc I’he washerman washed clothes of the rich on ceie- 
monial occasions, like the puberty ceremonies and marriages The barbei 
cut the hair of all inhabitants except the untouchables. The Mahars are 
untouchables and live outside the village. They are village watchmen, 
street sweepers, and messengers. They must always accompany the Patil 
and are chief witnesses in disputes about field boundaries There are 
generally quite a number of Mahar families, and the various offices are 
performed by each family m turn The symbol of a Mahar family is a 
stout bamboo stick, and when one family lays down its office, it is said to 
have handed the bamboo stick to another Besides these, according to the 
size, piosperity and geographical position of the village, there may be a 
goldsmith, a few milkmen, a few shepherds, oil-pressers, etc. All these 
people are permanent settlers in a village, and a small holding is given to 
each original family in leturn for some specific piece of service. They all 
receive from the field of each landholder a certain amount of gram at the 
harvest time 

In the Maratha country, in Rajputana, and in Telmgana the cultivators 
are also fighters, and each village generally looks aftei its own defence. 
Its social relations with neighbouring villages are guided by the senti¬ 
ments of the ruling clans If they are rivals, the villages also carry on a 
never-ending feud Even if they are friendly, it is found that many villages 
have a day of mutual fights which end in quite serious wounds. For such 
fights the villagers gather on the opposite banks of a dividing stream, and 
a fight ensues with bows and arrows, or sometimes even with spears The 
fight goes on from morning till evening, and ends when the sun goes down 
Such fights are celebrated every year even at the present day A village is 
thus a niiciocosm of social relationships It is self-sufficient for food, and 
very few articles are imported from outside. It has its own hereditary 
servants and artisans, its own temples and fairs, and its own games It is 
visited on definite days every year by itinerant story-tellers, dancers, and 
actors, who provide amusement and receive gifts in kind It defends itself, 
and eveiy one of its inhabitants is bound to its soil , but m this splendid 
isolation lie the seeds of its ruin and degeneiation 

All that IS good or bad in the Indian social oiganization seems to have 
come to fruition in the Indian village. As already pointed out, it is pos¬ 
sessed mainly by families of one or two clans These clans are generally 
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iivals ; so are the families ; and these feuds are cairied on for generations. 

A study of murders committed in ceitain distiicts in the Maiatha country 
reveals the fact that the majority of these muideis aie due not to peisonal 
quaiieis, but to family feuds, and that they are committed by a huge 
numbci of people, all relatives taking vengeance foi a wrong which may 
have been done ycais ago These rivalries aic so great that iC a village 
school is established on the estate or in the house of one influential family, 

It IS boycotted by all those who belong to the other pait), The people of 
the other castes, who are generally in a minority, wisely keep away from 
these feuds; but sometimes, if caste rivalries aic aroused, family feuds are 
forgotten by the agriculturists for the time being to wieak terrbile venge¬ 
ance on these minoiities The Mahais—the friendless untouchables—aie 
the oftenest to suffer through such frenzies Especially dining the Biitish 
lule, when all castes were equal befoie the lavr, if a Mahar dared asseit 
his lights, he and his fellow castemcn got severe beatings, and all then 
houses were burnt down in no tune The Biahraana, who has taken to 
English education and practises money-lending, is also hated geiieially by 
all the castes, and comes in for severe punishment eveiy now and then. 

Thus the co-operatioii of various castes towards creating a common 
life is veiy superficial The injustices of the caste system, the caste 
rivalries, and the family feuds never allow common life to evolve in a 
village. The heieditary principle of service with its meagie wages is no 
stimulant to honest service or imjrrovement in lechnique Aitisanship 
stagnates The hereditary leadership of the Paul family, though generally 
liberal, may develop into intolerable tyranny The mass of population is 
conservative, illiterate, and steeped nr unhygienic habits People live to¬ 
gether for generations bound to the soil within a small compass, compelled 
to work together, but divided for ever by castes stiatified into liighei and 
lower ranks The majority is not far removed from the level of primitive 
subsistence standards Latterly, there has been a way out of this bondage' 
the most despised have found their way to the modem cities as indiistiial 
labourers ; the Brahmanas have also taken the same way in search of larger 
material and cultural gains, and are becoming moic and more urbanized; 
these are now followed by the more intelligent and enterprising agricub 
turists, who are taking up professions in towns and cities, 

The village today has lost even that vitality which it possessed two 
hundred years ago The farmer is being dispossessed more and more of 
his land, which is going gradually into the hands of money-lenders and 
merchants, who do not form a part of the hereditary pattern of the village, 
have no ties of common life with the villagers, and are beyond the vengeance 
of the villagers The salvation of the village lies not in keeping isolated 
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and self-sufficient in a primitive way, but in linking itself organically to the 
other CIVIC units. The tyranny of the caste system and the village group’s 
isolation and inadequacy to protect itself have resulted in the loss of the 
whole of East Bengal, which succumbed to Mohammedanism, and of major 
parts of south-western Maharastia, which succumbed to Christianity. These 
examples can be multiplied, as they exist for each cultural area in India, 
and they have created new barriers for creating a unified national life. 
Mohammedanism and Christianity, by dividing people into believers and 
unbelievers, have created new divisions without in any way obliterating the 
older ones It is a feature of the Indian cultural process that its contact with 
each new culture creates new pioblems and solves no older ones. 

The scattering of cultural entities, the complete lack of a central 
political power as also of a central religious body, and the resulting isolation 
and stagnation have preserved the Hindu social organization in spite of the 
powerful attacks of Christianity and Mohammedanism A village or a 
caste or even a whole region could be converted without affecting the 
lest The looseness of the bond between social groups was such that 
if one changed over to new modes, or was lost, the rest did not feel the 
shock Hindu leligion could not be attacked centrally So both the gams 
and losses became localized, and finally the rising tide of national con- 
sciousness put a stop to further conversion, thus pieseivnig the great mass of 
the Hindu population in its age-long beliefs, customs, trafiitions, and social 
organization These have withstood pressure from outside , it is to be seen 
whether the impulse for change and reorganization from within can effect 
what outsiders have failed to do One only hopes that while the changes 
destroy inequalities and injustices in Indian society, the essential tolerance, 
good-naturedness, and many-sidedness of Hindu culture are retained as 
the prized possession of all 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


INTRODUCTORY IHE IDEALS 

T he socio-rehgious institutions of the Indians, m then evolution, weie 
guided by the belief in the eternity of the existence o£ each individual 
man. They look their characteiistic shape and form under the guiding 
principle that they must help man in his stiuggle for the eternal progress 
of his soul—in his endeavours to reach, by a life of rigoious discipline and 
purification, the highest levels of spiiitiial bliss This, it was recognized, 
was the summum bonum of life, its maximum happiness to be lealized 
The peivasive spirituality of Indian cultuie attracts oui notice at every 
turn , from the earliest times of which we have any record, the Indo-Aryan 
had his eyes turned to the eternity of existence beyond death, lather than 
to the short-lived joys and sufferings of this woild, the inteiests of which 
he did not entirely overlook It was discoveied early in the evolution of 
Indian civilization that the path to the final goal, to immortality, to the 
eternal life of bliss, lay through renunciation of material enjoyments, and 
not through acquisition 

The basis of Indian society was a soil of realistic idealism. The 
jaractice of life was made to agree with its philosophy , there was no 
partition rvall in the Indian mind between the secular and the spiritual, 
which were wonderfully blended into a harmonious whole Social institu¬ 
tions, in their evolution, gave expression to the principles thus lying in 
the background. The Indian life in all its aspects, both in its ordinary 
daily course and in the more important relations, was bound up with 
religious observances calculated to bring about a leahzation of the ultimate 
truths by a graduated course of mental and moral discipline Even the 
care of the physical body was looked ujxin as a sacred duty 

In his relation to the rest of society, the individual, according to the 
Indian scheme, lays stress upon his duties—his dhaima —^by v^hich he is 
to secure his own advancement, and thus he may be distinguished from 
the European, who emphasizes his rights At his very birth, an individual 
IS born chaiged with liabilities, as the Brahmana works declare ‘Verily, 
whoever exists, is born as owing a debt to the gods, to the isis, to the fathers, 
and to men’ ^ A verse in the Atharva-Veda gives expression to this solici¬ 
tude for getting freed from all debts and obligations 'Debtless in this 
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world, debtless m tire other, debtlcss m the third world may we be ; what 
worlds there are traversed by the gods and traversed by the fathers, may 
we abide debtless on all those paths We find this sense of debts working 
in the Indian mind at all stages of the evolution of Indian civilization 
‘When a man has paid the three debts, let him apply his mind to the 
attainment of final liberation , he who seeks it without having paid his 
debts sinks downwaids'—thus declares Manu ‘ In fact, this appieciation 
of the debts to be cleared off, that is, of the duties to discharge, has a 
powerful hold over the Indian mind 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN SOCIETY 
The framework of ancient Indian society was founded upon aama and 
airama —a fourfold classification of the entire people into varnas (castes) 
and a fouifold division of the life of each individual into dsramas (stages) 
We shall begin with a few observations on the part played by vaina in the 
cariying out of the Indian ideals 


VARNA 

The Indo-Aiyans were divided into three classes among themselves— 
Brahman, Rajanya and Vis in the earlier age, and Brahmana, Ksatnya and 
Vaisya in later times The first class included those who devoted them¬ 
selves to a conservation of the ancient ideals; they were to maintain and 
develop the ancient ritual, which was already elaborate m the Rg-Vedic 
times; they were to piobe the mysteries of the univeise, to investigate the 
relation between the supieme Spirit and the individual soul, and besides, 
to find out how best to translate the truths discovered into actual practice 
Therefore the conduct of a Biahmana is naturally characterized by tran¬ 
quillity, self-restraint, penance, purity, forgiveness, straightfoiwardness, 
knotvledge, wisdom, realization of truth, and faith ^ These selfless workers 
and thinkers naturally took the lead in a society whose ideals were spiritual 
The second class was charged with the task of protecting the people, of 
defending them against foreign aggression, and hence worldly power and 
rulership game naturally to the Ksatnya His conduct is naturally 
characterized by piowess, dignity, fortitude, skill, presenting an undaunted 
front in battle, liberality, and lordliness,' and he must ‘abstain from 
attaching himself to sensual pleasures’ ^ Sometimes, though but rarely, 
there was an interchange of functions between these two classes Some 
Brahmana families, like the Jamadagnis and some Bharadvajas, took to 
fighting, and some Ksatriyas to metaphysical investigations Brahmana 
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householders of high position and great Vedic learning had no sciuples in 
repairing to kings like Asvapati Kaikeya or Piavahana Jaivali lor instiuc- 
tion m tiuths knoivn to them.’ The third class fotmed the gcneial mass 
of the Aryan people They were the producers of wealth m the community, 
and formed the basis upon which the other two classes of society, the 
Biahman and the Ksatra, rested ’ The normal duties of the Vaisva com¬ 
prehended agriculture, cattle iearing, and trade In the whole social 
policy, the Vai^ya was in chaige of agriculture, industry, and commerce, 
the Ksatriya of political and administrative functions, and the Brahrnana 
of the spiritual concerns. It rvas incumbent upon eveiy member of these 
three classes that made up the Aryan community to study the \’'edas, the 
great storehouse of ancient traditions and ideals, so that the people might 
not forget them and fall off from the standard set up by them 

The Aryan community was fmther enlarged by the addition, already 
m the Rg-Vcdic Age, of a fourth class, the Sudias, mainly leciuited perhaps 
from the aborigines Their normal function was seivice They could not 
be expected to study the Vedas, the language and the culture being strange 
to them, but foi their spiritual uplift they had access to the gicat body of 
traditional lore drawn up tn popular speech—the Itihasa and the Pmana 
—^whtch had gtown up as distinct departments of Indian literature so eaily 
as the time of the Atharva-Veda,'-^ and m the Biahmanas, these branches of 
literature are given the rank of the ‘Fifth Veda’“ The Indian method 
of conversion of a piimitive people is not by forcing its own culture upon 
them, blit by a slow process of infiltration and absorption, which is still 
going on, teaching them more by example than by precept 

THE aSRAMAS 

The (dramas aic four life stages with a graduated course of duties 
calculated to lead an individual, step by step, towards a lealization of the 
supreme spiritual ideal, they are stages through which, by intensive exer¬ 
tion and effort (srama) of the body and the mind, by acts of religious 
exercise and austerity, by self-denial and self-disciplinc, one may bring one's 
whole self under subjection Hence Deussen properly translates dbamas 
by ‘places of mortification’ and rightly observes ‘The whole life should 
be passed in a senes of gradually intensifying ascetic stages, through which 
a man, moic and more purified from all earthly attachment, should become 
fitted for his asta (‘home’), as the other world is designated as early as the 

■ C/ifl U , II 4 S 6 ' s'flf Rr , XI 2 7 6 ■' iJ G , XVIII 44 

“XV 6 4 , etc ” Cha U . VIII 1 2 4 
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Rg-Veda (X. 14, 8) The entire history of mankind does not produce much 
that approaches in grandeur to this tiiought.’^'* 

The first stage is that of the brahmacdrin —the student—^who has to 
study the Vedas so that he may be acquainted with the high standard of 
spiritual perfection that it should be the ambition of his life to reach, and 
to pass through a course of rigorous discipline so that he may be tiained 
successfully to withstand the temptations that flesh is heir to, specially the 
sex impulse, chastity and continence are specially associated with the 
brahmacdrin 

The next stage of life is that of the grhastha or house-holder, the main¬ 
stay of the whole social structure, and his most imperative duties are to set 
up a family, to beget offspring, and to progress towards the ideal by saciifice, 
worship, charity, and renunciation Placed, as he is, in an environment 
ordinarily unfavourable to spiritual growth, the grhastha’s struggle is taken 
to be the hardest As Manu observes, ‘The duties of this order, which 
cannot be piactised by men with weak organs of sense, must be carefully 
observed by him who desires imperishable bliss in heaven, and constant 
happiness in this life,’^'* But the duties of these two stages, of the student 
and the householder, if conscientiously discharged, would lead him to the 
ultimate goal, and save him from all chances of rebirth, as stated by the 
Chdndogya Upanisad when it rounds up its teachings at the very close of 
the woik‘ 'He who has learnt the Vedas from a family of teachers, accoid- 
ing to the sacred rule, in the leisiue time left from the duties to be per¬ 
formed for the teacher; who, after receiving his discharge, has settled in 
his own house, keeping up the memory of what he has learnt by repeating 
It regularly m some sacred spot, who has begotten virtuous sons, and con- 
centiated all his senses on the Self, never giving pain to any creature, except 
at the tvthas (sacrifices etc)—he who behaves thus all his life reaches the 
world of Brahman, and does not return, yea, he docs not return 

The householder, when he sees signs of old age coming upon him— 
when his hair is growing grey, and his sons or daughters are getting children 
of their own—should be ready to renounce the comforts of settled life at 
home, to retire from the world,^“ to give up all ‘desire for children, desire 
foi possessions, and desire for the world,’ as the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad^’ 
puts It He leaves the crowded habitation of men, becomes a vdnapiastha, 
a resident of the foiest, where he castigates the body to purify the soul, and 
lives upon such wild hemes and herbs as the forest may offer him The 
rule about confining himself to the forest is very strict ‘He shall nevei 

The Philosophy of the Upanisads (Eng trans by A S Geclen), p 3b7 
‘‘ HI 79 » VIII 15 Manu, VI 2 
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enter a village, not even step on ploughed land,’ and he shall wear a dress 
of materials procured in the woods He may build Lheie a hut and live m 
the company of his wife, but it must be a life of chastity and austeniy. The 
vanaprastha takes his file also to the forest, and offeis in it the daily oblations 
to the gods, morning and evening, he has to recite the Vedas icgularly, to 
make offerings to the manes, to receive guests of all castes with hospitality, 
and to feed all animate beings , that is, he has to attend to the five great 
sacrifices (mahdyajfias) with wild-growmg forest produce—fiuits, loots, and 
herbs, he may hoard these things for a short while, but he shall not eat 
anything that has been hoarded foi more than a year 

In the last quartei of his span of life a man enters into the fourth stage, 
which offers him a final and ceitain means of icaching the supreme goal, of 
acquiring a knowledge of the Self, and of emancipation fiom the bondages 
of life and death He devotes himself, more intensively and exclusively 
than ever before, to the supreme quest of life, unfettered by any duties and 
obligations, absolutely detached from hearth and home, from filends and 
relatives, from caste restiictions and sacrificial observances The yati (one 
who has restrained his passions and senses) builds no hut, keeps up no fire, 
stoics up nothing (amcaya), and calls nothing his own (amama) 'He shall 
live u'lthout a fire, without a house, without pleasures, without protection’, 
says Apastaniba He is absolved fiom making offerings to the gods or 
men , he discontinues performance of all ceremonial observances He shall 
wear clothes thrown away by others as useless,“ to cover his nakedness 
He shall not weai any visible mark of his order, nor follow any visible rule 
of conduct “ On the bare ground only is he to sleep The forest shall 
be his constant abode, and he shall not wander about even within sight of 
the village cattle He shall enter a village only in order to beg, aftei the 
people have finished their meals, when the kitchen fire has been extin¬ 
guished, and when the cleansing of the dishes has been finished ““ He 
shall beg pist as much food as will sustain his life , he must not eat even 
so much as will fully satiate his hungei He is not to stay a second night 
in the same village, but he wancleis about neither caring for this world nor 
for heaven Perfect equanimity of mind he has to strive for ‘Let him not 
be dejected when he obtains nothing, nor glad when he receives 

For lules about vHnaivasthas refeicnee may be made to dp Dh S , II 9 21 18, 
and II f) 2S 2 , Baudh Dh S . Ill 3 . Gaut Dh A . Ill 25 34 , Vas Dh S, IX, 
Maim, VI 1 32 , Yaj , III 44-55 , etc 

The lules about sannyasins are given in Ap Dh S , 11 9 21 7-20 , Baudh Dh S , 
III 6 21-7, and II 10 , Gaut Dh S , III 10 24 . Vas Dh S , X , Manu, VI 33 86 , Yaj, 
III 56-66 , etc 

“»1I 21 10 ap Dh S . II 21 11 “ Gniit Dh S , III 18-9 

” Fas Dh S, X 18 “ Ibid , X 10-1 =“ Ibid , X 15-6 
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something Let him only ask as much as will sustain life, without caring for 
household property He, forsooth, knows the road to salvation who cares 
neither for a hut, nor for water, nor for clothes, nor for a house, nor 
for a seat, nor for food, nor even for holy places He is free from all in¬ 
junctions and prohibitions. He shall be even-minded (sama) towards all 
creatures, in an injury as well as a kindness. He shall not take life in 
any form, not even by crushing a seed. He shall not take parts of plants 
and trees, except such as have become detached spontaneously The mum 
(man of meditation) who wanders about at peace with all creatures, forsooth, 
has nothing to fear from any living being But he who becomes an ascetic 
and does not promise safety from injury to all beings, destroys the born and 
the unborn , and so docs an ascetic who accepts presents The yati must 
live in chastity (urdhvaretas) , he shall not enjoy objects of sensual gratifica¬ 
tion He must restrain his speech, his eyes, and his actions Abandoning 
truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, this world and the next, he shall 
constantly seek in his heart the universal Soul ‘Freedom from future 
births is certain for him who constantly dwells in the forest, who has sub¬ 
dued his organs of sense and action, who has lenounced all sensual grati¬ 
fication, whose mind is fixed in meditation on the supreme Spit it, and who is 
wholly indifferent to pleasure and pain.’” ‘Let him not desire to die, let 
him not desire to live; let him wait for his appointed time, as a servant 
waits for the payment of his wages ‘A twice-born man who wanders 
about (parwrajati) after the successive performance of the above-mentioned 
acts, shakes off sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman.'^® 

The last stage of the yah, panviajaka, or sannydsm, is meant, says the 
Vaikhdnasa Dhaima-Sulra, only for a Brahmana, who, according to the 
uorwfl-consLitution of Indian society, is rccjuired to pass through a more 
rigorous course of self-denial and discipline than the others, and is thus 
better fitted to take up this life of absolute surrender to the ideal, taking 
into no account the severe physical endurance and hardship demanded of 
him in ripe old age Three stages ending with that of the forest-recluse 
are ordained for the Ksatnya, who, by the nature of his duties and station 
m life, has a greater taste of worldly comforts and power ; the last stage 
of severe mortification was found, for the majority of them jaerhaps, too 
strenuous The Vaisya, whose outlook on life was mainly economical, 
governed by the acquisition of wealth, found it too much of a hardship to 
renounce the comforts of life in advanced yeais , hence the first two dsramas 
alone are prescribed for him , he ends his life as a householder The Sudra, 
having not to study the Vedas, knows only the householder’s stage of life 

““ Ibid , X 22-3 =» GniU Dh S . Ill 20 Vas Dh S , X 2 3 
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and none other. Nevertheless, caste is no impassable bar to the lealization 
of the supreme ideal, as we find illustiated in the Mahabluuaia m the case 
of Viduia who, though bom of a Siiclra mothci, was thioughout his life 
maikcd by superior spiritual puiity, and attained, we are told, the position 
of a yati or ascetic at the fourth stage of life, and as such it was ordained 
that his body should not he ciematcd King Dhitarastia with Gandharl 
and Kunti, hoivever, laid down their lives at the thud stage. 

A BRIEF HISTORIC SURVEY 

In the Rg-Veda, the Sirama-stages are not mentioned as such, but the 
institutions of the student (brahmacdim), householdei (grbapatt), and ascetic 
(muni) are already there The vanayrastha is not mcntioucd m the Rg- 
Veda, and possibly the life after the householder’s stage had not yet been 
divided into two grades In the earlier Upanisads we find the same state 
of things, but we see in them the dsramas taking a mote definite shape, 
though not yet fully developed 

This system of life-stages developed in the Upanisads is found in full 
opeiation at the time when the Vedic Kalpa-Sutras weie composed It 
appears that the fourth stage of the ascetic, as affoidmg oppoitunities foi 
leaching the highest state, was giowmg into popularity in spite of its iigour, 
and It seems that many persons were embracing it without passing thiough 
the regular sequence prescribed for the four orders In fact, accoidmg to 
some social legislators, on the completion of the duties of studentship, one 
IS declared free to enter any of the oiiumas at one’s pleasuie Thus a 
student has the option of staying in his own diiama up to the last day of his 
life as a perpetual and professed student (naisthika biahmacdi in), oi he 
may become a householder, a hermit m the forest, or an ascetic’’® The 
stones in the Buddhist Jatakas which are supposed to repiesent an eaily 
state of Indian society, show how many young men, on the completion of 
their education, directly adopted the wandering life of the isi and repaired 
to the sacred forests of the Himalayas " 

Such indiscriminate admission of men into the ascetic order fiom any 
of the othei orders, without the natural gradation through the piecedmg 
stages, was likely to draw into that order many undesirables who by their 
imperfect discipline were not yet fitted to be there, and the social legislators 
felt that this influx of immature persons into the order of homeless 

“AF. X 109 5 {biahmarann) , VII 56 8 {mum) The househohlei {irrhapati) is 
repeatedly mentioned in the hymns 

““ C£ cm t7 . II 23 1-2 , V 10 16, VIII 15 , Jabala U , IV 

““ Ap Dh 5 , II 9 21 , Baudh Dh S, II 10 17 14, Gaut Dh S , III 1 , Fas 
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wanderers would tend to produce a general deterioration m the health of the 
society, and besides, to disturb the economic foundation of the whole social 
structure. They, therefore, insisted upon people passing from one order 
to the next in regular sequence, sought to press it home that the householder 
was the basis and support that held up the entire social frame, laid down 
severe punishments by way of penances foi those who failed to keep up the 
standard of purity of the three ascetic orders of the brahmacatm, vdna- 
prastha, and sannydsm, and at last pointed out that it was not indispensable 
for an individual to enter formally into the ascetic order, but that the 
highest lealization was possible to a person ivho stayed at home, but detached 
himself from worldly pui suits Manu goes further than the Dharnia-Sutras 
by declaring, 'When the householder has paid, according to the law, his 
debts to the great sages, to the manes, and to the gods, let him make over 
everything to his son and dwell in his house, not caring foi any worldly 
concerns Let him constantly meditate alone in solitude on that which is 
salutaiy for his soul, for he who meditates in solitude attains supierae 
bliss 

To undei stand this attitude of Manu’s code in trying to dissuade the 
householder from a formal renunciation of the tvoild, w^e have to take note 
of the time ivhen the present version of Manu’s code was compiled, viz wdien 
Buddhism had made the ordei of ascetics more popular and more accessible 
than ever before The Buddha had founded a new order of ascetics on the 
pattern of the ancient Brahmamcal ones, but while the older orthodox 
ascetic order had become restricted to the Brahmana caste, the Buddha threw 
the gates open to all castes of all ages, and he was even persuaded, though, 
It IS said, against his inclinations, to admit into the order women also, who, 
according to the Biahmanical lules, were ordinarily peinutted to pass on 
to the vanaprastha stage and no further Hence the Brahmamcal legislatois 
felt It incumbent upon themselves to hold up the ancient ideals and to 
stop this senseless rush to the ascetic ordeis of men and women not prepaied 
for them by a necessary couise of discipline and restraint; hence the urgent 
and repeated insistence on the cultivation of the genuine ascetic attitude 
even at home, as distinguished from the foimal entrance into the order 
Besides, the tendency of this pseudo-asceticism to lower the birth-rate in 
the community was consideied a criminal breach of social laws When a 
young man is about to enter the wwld on the complelion of his education, 
the teacher dismisses him with the injunction, ‘Thou must not cut off the 
line of childien’Manu pioclaiins distinctly that one who seeks salvation 

Ffcifl I/J Dh S , n 9 21 2, 2S 24, 24 15, linicdh Dh S, H 10 17 5 6, Gaul 
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■vvithout discharging his debt to his fathers by begetting children, tumbles 
down the ladder of life—inaiches farther off fiom the goal instead of 
getting neaier 

Kautilya in his rough and ready way condemns such a man as a 
ciiminal liable to punishment b} the State Notwithstanding the piohi- 
bition by Kautilya of initiating women into the ascetic oidei, it appeals from 
his woik that there was no dearth of women ascetics m his age The king is 
advised to employ an ascetic woman (/imwiayi/ta) who was a poor, ividowed, 
bold, and clever Brahmana lady desirous of eaimiig her livelihood theieby , 
she would be honouied in the king’s family and would fiequent the 
houses of the chief ministeis [mahamal)akulas), and work as a secret spy “ 
Ascetic women (piauiajitas) appear to have been employed, by the 
Siipeiintendent of Weaving, in spinning “ 

On the condition of Indian society in the fouith century bc (when, 
according to one view, Kautilya was writing his work on polity) we have 
the independent evidence of Megasthenes, the Greek ambassadoi at the 
Maui>a court, who speaks of the two oiders of ascetics (hamanas) Thus 
we read, ‘Of the sarmanes Megasthenes tells us that those who aie held in 
most honour aie called the Hylobioi: they live in the woods, wheie they 
subsist on leaves of trees and wild fruits, and wear gaiments made from 
the bark of trees they abstain from sexual relations and from wnne they 
communicate rvith the kings, who consult them by messengeis regarding 
the causes of things, and who through them worship and supplicate the 
deity Next in hoiioui to the Hylobioi aie the physicians, since they aie 
engaged in the study of the nature of man They are simple in their 
habits, but do not live in the fields their food consists of iice and barley- 
meal, which they can alw'ays get for the meie asking, oi receive from those 
who enter Lain them as guests in their houses This class and the other 
class practise fortitude, both by undergoing active toil, and by the endurance 
of pain, so that they lemain for a whole day motionless in one fixed 
attitude The Hylobioi have been identified with the hermits in the 
third stage, and the physicians with those in the fouith Megasthenes also 
says, ‘Women pursue philosophy with some of them, but abstain fiom 
sexual relations’These may be the women in the vdnaprastha stage 
who practised austerities with then husbands, or they may be ladies 
studving the Vedas {biahmavddinls) 

« VI 35-7 
■= II 1 19 
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SAmSKaRAS (SACRAMENTS) 

1 he Indian social legislators took cognizance of the whole life of man, 
because, as we have said, his life was co-extensive with dharma (duty), and 
foi them a man’s life commenced, not with his birth, but from the moment 
he was conceived in his mother’s womb The sacred punficatoiy rites 
weie to be performed from conception onwards, from time to tune in the 
course of his life, up to his marriage, when he becomes a full-fledged citizen, 
fit to take up the duties and responsibilities of a householder and occupy 
his proper place in the social organization, and finally to realize the ultimate 
goal of human life—the union with the Supreme Brahman Manu makes 
the significance of these purificatory rites very cleai ” Gautama and 
Vaikhanasa enumerate forty of these purificatory rites Gautama, however, 
takes care to point out that the mere formal performance of these rites 
would be of no efficacy in seeming the ultimate goal of human life, unless 
they have developed in man the great qualities of the inner self, the 
atmagunas, viz. compassion on all creatuies, forbearance, freedom from 
over-exertion {anayasa), auspiciousness (mangala), peiforraance (of piaise- 
worthy deeds and avoidance of blameable ones), freedom from depression 
of spirit combined with plcasuie in shaiing with others whatever one 
possesses (ahdrpanya), and freedom from covetousness combined with 
satisfaction with whatever one may possess (asprha) Vyasa in his Dhaima- 
sastra (quoted in Maska)i-bhdsya on the above Sutias of Gautama) defines 
the eight great qualities at some length, and declares that one possessed 
of all these qualities would reach the sphere of Biahma and also by the 
performance of the purificatory rites. Harlta (quoted m the Pardiara- 
Mddhauiya) distinguishes between two groups of samskdras—hrdhma and 
daiva one sanctified by the first group of iites (beginning with garhhd- 
dhdna) attains to equality and union with the rsis, while another purified 
by the daiva sacraments acquires equality and union with the gods 

There aie three—according to some, four—sacramental rites befoie 
biith One of them, punuavana, is performed specifically for the birth of 
a male child, but in all the other rites also, including the sosyanti-homa 
performed just before the moment of birth, there is manifest a strong 
desire for the birth of a male child The desire for a male child, so pre¬ 
dominant in the Indian mind, seems to have had a reason The Indo- 
Aryan family organization being patriarchal, a son was necessaiy foi the 
continuance of the family line, for performing the necessaiy funeral iites, 
for presenting oblations of food and water for the satisfaction of the manes, 
and also for succeeding to the family property Even in the Rg-Veda we 

" Manu, II 26-8 Gaut Dh S , VIII 21-3 
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find this desire for a son expressed in many passages, some of winch indicate 
that though adoption was prevalent, it was not looked upon with fatoiii 
The Atliarua-Veda,'^'' which gives us glimpses into the secular life of the 
eaily Vedic times, also shows the desire for sons in seveial of its h\mns, and 
many of these veises are used at the ceremonies of impregnation and male 
conception (garbhadhana and purnsavana) The Aitareya BraJimana"^^ 
quotes seveial veises, appaiently very ancient, about the blessings confciied 
by a son Similarly, a passage in the Satapatha Brdhmana^^ describing the 
ceremony of gar bhadhana evinces the strong desire foi getting a male child 

STUDENT LIFE—MEANS AND METHODS OF EDUCATION 
Education ivas compulsory foi eveiy youth of the thiee Indo-Aryan 
castes in order that he might participate in the magnificent heiitage 
handed doivn by the mighty thinkeis of old, the rsis ivho built the Indian 
civilization, and specially, that his advance, step by step, towaids the 
leahzation of the supreme ideal of human life might be ensuied Hence 
student life was a life of braJirnacarya —of rigorous discipline of body and 
mmd, which would harden the physical system to go thiough austerities 
without demur, and drill the mind in the exercise of the moral qualities 
of self-control, self-denial, and self-sacrifice In this scheme of Indian 
education, therefore, discipline and work occupied the fiist place, and 
mere book-lcaining was of minor importance The Chdndogya Upantsad 
distinctly lays down that the student, living in the household of his teacher, 
is to study the Vedas ‘m the leisure time left from the duties to be per¬ 
formed for the pieceptor’ “ The Indian system of education was education 
thiough ivork, something quite distinct from mere book-education, acquisi¬ 
tion of some truths by the learner and owned by him as a possession , it 
aimed at the development of the inherent potential faculties through work 
—at the growth of a consciousness of strength acquired by overcoming resist¬ 
ance We all know the story told in the Mahdbhdrata,^'^ how Arum of the 
Pancfda count!y, failing to stop the inrush of waters into his teacher’s field, 
laid himself down at the breach in the dike and continued there for hours 
until he was discovered theie by the teacher, who gave him the title ‘Udda- 
laka’ as he came up in obedience to his call This one act of the young 
learner was enough to convince the teacher that his education was complete, 
and he dischaiged him at once with the blessing, ‘All the Vedas will come 
out clear to you, and also the whole litciature on dharrna’ , and whocvei has 

Cf RV , III 1 23. S 11, 6 11, 7 11, 15 7. 22 S, 23 5 , Vll 4 7-8. 34 20, 
X 85 25, 45 
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read the Upanisads knows that UddaJaka Arum o£ the Pancala country was 
one of the greatest seekers of truth, pre-eminent foi Brahmavidya 

Reverence for the teacher and obedience to his behests form the indis¬ 
pensable requirements of a learner ; the student must practise the spirit 
of obedience and cultivate reverence; but if the heart does not go out to 
the performance of the deed, it is an empty formality A well-known passage 
of the Samhitopanisad Brdhmana^'^ quoted in the Nnukta and Dharma- 
sastias (Vasistha, Visnu, Manu, etc) gives expression to this fundamental 
principle of the Indian system of education very beautifully. ‘Science 
(vidyU) approached the teacher versed in Brahmavidya (Brahmana), and 
charged him thus “Preserve me, I am verily thy treasure , deliver me 
not to one who is full of envy and discontent, one tvho is not straight in his 
conduct, nor to one of uncontrolled passions—thus shall I be possessed of 
strength and vigour (vlryavati) But deliver me, as to a keeper of the 
treasure, to him whom thou wilt know to be pure, attentive, intelligent, 
and firm in chastity , who will not grieve thee, nor revile thee The man 
ivho fills his ears with truth, frees him from pain, and confers immoitality 
on him, the pupil shall consider as his father and mother, him he must 
never grieve nor revile As those scholars who aftei leceiving instruction 
do not honour their teacher by their speech, in their hearts, or by their 
deeds, will not be of profit to their teacher, even so that sacied learning 
which they acquired will not profit them” ’ 

Education was imparted not for finding a career for a boy—that was 
fixed for him by his birth, but for his spiritual growth, the ceremony of 
upanayana, marking the beginning of education, was regarded as a second 
or spiritual birth ‘This birth for the sake of the Vedas cnsuies eternal 
rewards both in this life and after death’, ‘it is exempt from age and 
death’ Hence the age for the commencement of the discipline was deter¬ 
mined according to the spiritual purity each lad was expected to develop 
For a Brahmana boy who was expected to take care of the spiritual welfare 
of the community and to set an example of ideal Aryan life to the other 
three classes, this age was fixed by the Grhya and Dharma-Siitras ordinarily 
at the eighth year from conception ; but if it was intended that he should 
shine m brahmavarcas (splendour of the Vedas), that is, attain special pre¬ 
eminence in sacred knowledge, then it was to be so early as the fifth year 
from conception That is, a Brahmana boy is to begin the severe life of 
discipline of the biahmacdrin at the tender age of four from biith In 
no case should the initiation of a Brahmana boy be deferred beyond the 
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Sixteenth year In the case of the ruling and commercial classes, the final 
limit was fixed at a more advanced age, twenty-two and twenty-four. 
Failing to be initiated within this limit, an Aryan youth foifeited his claim 
to initiation in the study of the Vedas, and became an outcaste from 
society with whom no decent man would care to associate Neither shodld 
any one accept such uratya (degiaded) youths as pupils, nor teach them, 
noi associate with them, nor form, says Gobhila, matiimonial alliances 
with them The descendants of such men as have forfeited the savitii (a 
sacied text) for three generations are excluded fioni sacraments (samskaras), 
and to legain admission into Aryan society they must go thiough veiy 
arduous and painful penances and puiificatory iites, such as the viatyastoma 
In the Buddhist Jataka stones we find that Brahmana and Ksatiiya youths 
v'ho had neglected their education m early years, ielt it incumbent to com¬ 
mence It at sixteen The HathTgumpha Inscription on the Udaygiri rock 
lecoids that Piince Kharavela of Kahnga, about the second century bc, 
passed fifteen years m boyish sports, and m the sixteenth year his education 
was commenced. 

Besides the usual discipline which was compulsory after initiation, a 
student had to take up special vows (viatas) when he studied particular 
portions of the Vedic literature Thus, for example, befoie a student began 
to studv the mahananinl oi kkvafi veises fonning a supplement to the 
Sama-Vecla, he had to prepare himself by keeping a vow, the sakvan-vrata, 
foi twelve, nine, six, or at least three years In case his ancestors also had 
studied these verses, this peiiod might be reduced to one year Among 
the many duties connected with this vow, the student ivas required to wear 
a single cloth, and that a dark one, and eat dark food , he should keep 
standing during the day-time, and pass the night sitting , irhen it rained, 
he should not seek cover, he was not to get into a boat unless his life was 
m dangci, that is, he had to cross rivers by swimming , after he had prepared 
himself by these and othei austerities, the verses were recited to him Not¬ 
withstanding their hardships, these vows were far fiom unpopular Motheis 
while suckling their babies uigcd them, ‘Endeavour, niy little darling, to 
accomplish the sakvafi-vmla,' as we leain from an ancient passage in the 
Rauruki Brahmana (quoted by Gobhila in his Grliya-Sutia) Other voivs 
involving a more or less seveie course of discipline had to be undei taken 
to entitle the student to study other parts of the sacred literature, until he 
ivas discharged by his teacher 

When a young man obtained the permission of his teacher to letire 
from student life, he celebiated his retirement by a ceremonial bath 
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(samavarlana-snana), and was henceforth called a snaiaka He was considered 
to have fully completed Ins education if he was a uidya-vrata-snMaka, that 
IS, if he had finished his study as well as fulfilled all the vows properly , he 
would be a mere vidya-waiaka if he had acquired the knowledge of the 
Vfedas, but not fully accomplished his vows, or even a vrata-sndtaka, by 
fulfilling the vows but not finishing the Vedas The first lanked highest; 
the othei two were of equal status The mere acquisition of knowledge 
without the proper discipline was not given a high place in the Indian 
system of education 

A magnificent address by the teacher to the student on the eve of his 
retirement has been preserved in the TaitLiriya Upamsad,^° embodying 
noble maxims told m words unique for then strength, brevity, and vigour 
We lead of this Convocation address, as it were, in the Vedic Age. ‘Aftei 
having taught the Vedas, the teacher instructs the pupil ■ “Speak the 
tiuth Do thy duty (dhaiina) Neglect not the recitation of the Vedas 
[svadhyaya) Biing thy teacher a present that pleases him, and then beware 
not to break off the line of children Swerve not from truth Sweive not 
from duty Disdain not what is good (tor thee) Deviate not fiom (the 
path to) greatness Neglect not to lecitc the Vedas for thyself, nor to teach 
It (to othei s). Neglect not to discharge thy duties to the gods and the 
Fathers Be thy mother to thee like a deity Be thy father to thee like a 
deity Be thy teacher to thee like a deity Be thy guest to thee like a 
deity. Whatever acts are above reproach should be regarded, not others 
Whatever acts were good in our conduct, thou shalt respect, and not the 
others, Whatever Brahmanas are better than ourselves, thou shalt rest by 
offering a seat Thou shouldst give with lespect, and not without respect, 
with glace, with modesty, with fear, with liiendliness This is the com¬ 
mandment This IS the instruction This is the hidden import of the 
Vedas This is the ordinance. Thus shalt thou act wnth worshipful regard 
Thus should this verily be observed with worshipful reverence” ’ 

That this standard of life thus held up by the teachers bore ample fitiit 
IS testified to by the account the students gave of themselves in actual life, 
as organic paiLs of the Indian social structure We learn from Megasthenes 
(fourth century b c), that ‘the Brahmanas neither love gold nor fear death’. 
Of people in geneial, including all giades of persons in society, the same 
foreign observer records, ‘Tiuth and virtue they hold alike in esteem They 
seldom go to law ’ That the ancient Indian system of education did develop 
the inventive faculty, the powmr of making new discoveries through persist¬ 
ence m snuggling against difhculties, is manifest from the mighty 
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achie\cments in the various dcpaitments ot knowledge—ait, astionomy, 
mathematics, chemistiy, and medicine, and especially in philosophy and meta¬ 
physics This disproves the leai that the mcmoii/ation ot the ^^cdas would 
tend to develop sharpness of menioiy to the exclusion of dclibeiate judge¬ 
ment The memorizing of good liteiatuie ot genuine mtiinsic nieiit is con- 
sideied even by modem educationists an indispensable element of sound edu¬ 
cation In India it enabled the students to undeistand and lespect then own 
civilization and cultuie, the magnilkent heiitagc left by their foiefalheis 

THE HOUSEHOLDER 

When a young man, aftei the completion ot his sluthes, comes out as a 
snataka or giaduate, he conducts hnnselt decently like an educated man— 
he ‘assumes a dignified demeanotii, in shoit,’ as Gobhila''* puts it He is 
honoined wheievei he goes , ‘a gieat being, indeed, is a snataka, says 
Asvalayana on the load cvciyone makes way loi him, and it is said that 
even a king meeting him, shows him lespcct and yields him piececlence “ 
He IS revel entially tvelcomed when he visits any house, and he leadily gets 
a bride 

As soon as a man maiiics and sets up as a houselioldei, he enteis a life 
of sacrifices He must realize that the householder is the economic support 
of the entire social structuie composed of the foiii asianias He is the 
bread-winnei of the whole social family He should theiefore be leady to 
share whatevei he earns svith the other tlnec asramas ; and he must eain 
It by honourable means, lay following iriepioachable occupations He 
should not hoaicl 'wealth “ Every day ot his life he has to offer to the gods 
and the manes, to feed his guests, and to give food to all animals before he sits 
down to his meal At the same time, he must study the ^'‘edas, the hist 
thing in the morning, so that the traditional ideals handed down by the 
ancient isis might not be loigotten 

The impoitance of sacnfices has been great in the evolution of the 
religious and philosophical thought of the Indo-Aryans The Vedas, in¬ 
cluding the eaihest hymns, iveie compiled in then piesent foim to aid in 
the perfoimance of these saciificcs Yajfia, saciifice or ‘lenunciation of 
things 111 favour of the gods,’ as Katyayuna'’’ puts it, was the eailiest form 
of religious exercise of the Vedic Indians In this worship no images ivere 
required, but the woishipper renounced his claim to things by placing 
them in the fire and saying, ‘This is offeied to Agni (India oi Soma), it is no 
longer mine’ The animal that does duty for him at the sacrifice stands as a 
substitute for the woishipper himself. At the end of the sacrifice, liberal gifts 
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are nrade to the officiating priests and otheis, sometimes the entire belongings 
of the sacrificer (yajamana) By these renunciations he becomes prepared 
for the greater renunciation, afterwards, of everything that binds him to 
things of the earth, and for entering into the bliss of Brahman ‘Some 
acquired immortality by renunciation,’ say the Upamsads ““ Even in the 
seventh century we find Harsavardhana Siladitya convoking ‘a grand 
assembly’ and distributing there the stores of his treasuries in charity 

The duties of the householder are enumerated in every detail m the 
Indian sacred literature, because, as we have said, his life was co-extensive 
with dharma. 


FAMILY-LIFE—POSITION OF WOMAN 

Marriage, according to the ancient Indian ideas, is a sacrament and not 
a contract; it is a sacred bond of union between two persons for their 
eternal progress through the performance of their duties. In the ritual of 
marriage, this relation thiough dhanna is insisted upon. The marital 
union IS also a divine dispensation, a heaven-ordained relation , therefore 
no one has a right to dissolve it—man cannot and should not separate those 
whom the gods have joined together She stands beside him in life, and 
through death in the gladder life beyond; she is not separable from him, 
but a part of his very self.“® 

When the young man carries his wife home in a chaiiot (ai-vah), the 
nuptial fire is carried with him, and is set up in his house as his domestic 
fire , It is the symbol of his married life It has to be kept up till he retnes 
from the world, from it the wife lights the kitchen fire, m it he olfeis 
oblations (agniliotra) every day, morning and evening, jointly with his 
wife On all occasions, whenever he makes any offerings to the gods by 
sacrificing in fine, she always participates and co-operates with him , it is a 
duty which they have in common and therefore has to be discharged jointly 
The position of the wife in the Vedic Age was, therefore, very high A man 
offers oblations to the gods jointly in a pairthey are like a pan of horses 
yoked to a chariot The seer Atri expressly tells Agni, 'Married pairs, worn 
out by devout rites, jointly offer abundant sacrificial food, Agni, to thee who 
art mighty’ and Ghosa, the lady seei, speaks of the loving husbands who 
make their wives sit down at the sacrifice.'^’ The Taittinya Brdhmana’’^ 
declaies, ‘There is no sacrificial rite for a man who is without a wife’, and 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Panim'® tells us that the wile is called patnl because o£ her paiticipation at the 
saciifice 

The RgA^edic hymns speak leehngly o£ the couple who aie united in 
mnid, and the gods are invoked to shower their blessings on such a pan as 
they make their offerings to the gods together This spirit o£ union conies 
out beautifully in the maniage ritual, when aftei pacing the se\en steps 
together, the bndegioom addresses the biide 'A fiiend be thou, having 
paced these seven steps with me , the couple who paced seven steps together 
became fi lends May I gam thy friendship, may I never fall off from thy 
friendship, may thou never fall off fiom my fiiendsliip Let us unite 
togethei , let us resolve together that bound in love, and ever radiant in 
each other’s company, meaning well towards each othei, shaiing togethei 
all enjoyments and pleasuies, we may unite our thoughts, oui duties, and 
our ideals 

In the Atharva-Veda’^ we find the husband and the wife offering a 
prayci for unity of mind ‘The eyes of us two be of honey aspect, our 
face be ointment, put thou me within thy heart, may our mind verily be 
together’ The author of another hymn inspires the merabeis of a family 
ivith unity of mind and heart ‘Like-heai tedness, like-mindedncss, non- 
hostility do I make for you , do ye show affection, the one tow’aids the other, 
as the inviolable cow towards her calf when born Be the son submissive to 
the father, like-minded with the mother, let the wife speak to the husband 
w'oids full of honey, beneficent Let not biothei hate brother, noi sister 
sistei ; becoming accoidant, of like courses, speak ye woids auspiciously. 
Your drinking be the same, in common your shaie of food , m the same 
liainess do I join you together, worship ye Agni united, like spokes about 
a nave. United, like-minded, I make you, of one bunch, all of you, by 
conciliation ; be like the gods defending nectar (amrta) , late and early be 
well-willing youis 

The tender affection of the devoted wife comes out in many a metaphor 
while the poets of the hymns are speaking with rapture of the gods whom 
they not only revere but also adore and love The goddess of Dau'ir, Usas, 
resplendent nr her beauty, inspires the jroetic fervour of the Rg-Vedic seers 
rvlro speak of her feelingly as a virgin, as a vouthful bride decked with 
every grace, as a lovely wife who displays her charms to wnn her husband's 
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affection, as a wakeful matron who rises betimes and wakes up the laggards, 
and so on 

The wife is identified with the Vedic Indian's house and home , ‘The 
wile IS veiily the home,’ declares a seei,"‘ and the Satapatha Biahmana’*^ 
asserts 'The home has verily its foundation in the wife , and we have an 
echo of the same sentiment in later literature They say, ‘The house (one 
lives m) IS not the home, the mistress of the house is called the home 
(proper)’ 

No gieatci calamity could befall a Vedic householder than the untimely 
death of his wife The household fire now burns her mortal remains, and 
becomes no better than the ‘funeral fire’ (savagni) The widower must 
set up a new file and seek a new partnei at the daily offerings Two courses 
are open, to him—either he must forsake the world and become a forest- 
recluse (vanaptastha), or he must niairy immediately on the expny of the 
period of impuiity, if he piefcis to continue in the householder’s state, 
because the paiaraount duty of the householder, the daily offeiing of the 
agniholra, cannot be earned on without the wife Without such marriage, 
he will be outside the aSrama scheme {anahamin), and this is imcoiiipatible 
with the entire scheme of organization of Indo-Aiyan society 

The Rg-Vedic hymns present portiaits ol a noble band of ladies 
illustrating the high position enjoyed by women in the Vedic Age as seers 
and sactificers, their independence and coinage, and then womanly love and 
conjugal devotion There is no exaggerated colouring in the delineation 
of these characters, they are diawn to life with a lew masterly strokes— 
in a brief dialogue, a short prayei, or even a single verse ot impassioned 
utterance In the first place, we may mention the dignified mation 
Visvavaia,*' a lady ol the Atii family, who in licr short but vigorous hymn 
of SIX verses reveals heiselt as a lady ot foiceful jieisonahty, dignified and 
restrained, making offerings to the gods for herself, and withal she shows 
her woman's heait praying for an atmosphere of love and concord in hei 
home Next, tve have the pictuie of Indiasena Mudgalani,"* a hcioic lady 
who biavely drove hex chaiiot and helped her husband ‘in winning hundreds 
and thousands of cattle ■well-pastuied’, m a memorable conflict in which 
both of them took part It is probable that the fight was with a band of 
lobbers who had lifted their cattle, as the tradition puts it, or it may refer 
to a hotly contested chariot race ni which the husband and the wife succeeded 
in winning the rich wagei of cattle, as some modern scholars hold Then 
again, the sorroivs of Lopamudra’'® draw oui sympathy, as she pines away 
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hungciing foi the company of hci husband (Agast)a) \sdio is intern upon 
austeiitics and penances. In later liteiature women aie sometimes spoken 
of as leading men astiay fiom the path of ascetic puiity But Vaiahamihna 
enters a stiong protest against such onc-sided condemnation ; foi he says, 
‘Those rvho, from the ascetic jioint of view, cnumeiatc the faults of ivomen, 
to the exclusion of their vntucs, aie, it seems to me, bad men , then wotds 
do not piocecd from good sense Speak, in tiuth, what fault is there among 
women which is not piactised by men? Out of audacity women aie con¬ 
demned by men; they aie supciior in vntucs, says ManuThe high 
tegard for the wife in the Veche Age also appears horn the fact that she is 
legalclecl as the half that completes the husband 

The two gieat Indian epics, the Rdmayana and the Mahdhhd'iala, 
piesent a brilliant galaxy of giand women—some of the noblest hguies 
that would do honour to any countiy and any ageAnd yet there is a 
sti iking difference in the types of women poitiaycd in the two epics In 
the Ramdyana, they ate soft, gentle, and delicate—-Slta, Kausalya, and even 
KaikcyT who makes use of her husband’s love foi her in gaming her ends 
On the othei hand, in the cential stoi) of the Mahdbhdmta, apait from the 
episodes, we have poitiaits of heioic lathes, strong and impetuous mothers 
of heioes We miss in the laments of Slta the impassioned utterances of 
DratipadT, m the wails of Kausalya the boiling iie of Gandhaii, a single 
glance of one of whose coveied eyes was enough to maim a limb of 
Yudhisthna foi the rest of his life Nor can we omit from this list the biave 
Savitri, who could wiench her husband from the icy grip of death, and who 
m her youth, although exquisitely beautiful in every limb, had such an 
aureole of dignity about hei that she looked a vciitable goddess, and no 
young man would ventuie to seek her hand m maiiiagc Nor can wc foiget 
Vidula, the hcioic mother of Prince Sanjaya of the Sauviias, on the banks 
of the Smdhu The son had suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of his 
neighbouis, the Smdhus, and lay dejected and low, and would lathei save 
his life than risk another battle with his ficice enemies But the mothci 
would not listen to it, the words of fiic with which she sought to inspire 
hei son and lOUse him to action arc told m more than a hundied veises in 
the Udyogapaixjan of the great epic,”* and 'with a lecitation of them the 
mothei of the Pandavas seeks to levue the drooping spnits of her sons 
This section of the Mahdbhdmta has deseiveclly been designated ^aya 
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(victory), and is ordained to be recited to a king when he suffers at the hands 
of his enemies Out of the numerous women characters in the Puranas, 
one stands out prominent, Madalasa, the queen of King Rtadhvaja She 
inculcated to her tour sons the supeiionty of spiritual life to worldly life 
and thus enabled them to win emancipation 

It has been said that woman in ancient India was never regarded as 
man’s equal, and that she was not to be independent at any stage of her 
life. The question requires to be examined with some care. Equably as 
undeistood in the West means an equality of rights, and m this sense it has 
no place in Indian thought, rvhere life is valued as affording opportunities 
foi spiritual uplift through duties to be dischaiged by one’s own self, and 
not for claiming mateiial comforts through rights to be asserted against 
otliers Equality of rights the Indian sages never discuss, except as regaids 
the common human right of winning salvation, and equality of duties foi 
all peisons iriespective of inherent differences is an impossibility, m the 
family, the society, or the nation 

Each unit in the whole organic scheme of society has its own function, 
and a neglect of this function will bring down its own punishment 'Ehis 
applies to woman as it does to everyone else. That the husband is not doing 
his duty to her is no excuse for the neglect of her own duty. Hence, even 
if the husband be bereft of virtues, a wife who caies for her own spiritual 
"piogress must not neglect her own duty towards him Her duty is to serve 
the husband, not to seek service from him 

Plei duties as a mother are too exacting to permit a woman to pass 
through the course of iigorous discqoline and austeiities requisite for moral 
puniicaLion and spuilual advance Therefore the scriptures assuie her 
that if she but carries out her own duties and associates herself with her 
hu,sband in the religions exercises, she fully shaies in the advance toivards 
the goal Therefoie, in the joint performance of their duties, the wife is 
to follow the initiative of the husband, and these duties ai'e determined 
by his vaina and aitaina Hence Gautama" ordains, ‘A wife is not in¬ 
dependent With lospect to (the fulfilment of) the sacied duty’, and he adds," 
‘Imt her not violate her duty towards her husband She must not supeisede 
her husband She should be restrained in word, in look, and m deed.’ 
The wife can have no religious observances apart from those of her husband 
‘There is no saciihcial peiformance, nor a vow, nor a fast for women apait 
fiom then husbands’, as she attends upon her husband, she will for that 
reason be exalted in heaven’, says Mann’”' The Vismi and the 
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Mahahhmata'-^^ quote the same verse in almost the same words. There is 
positive piohibition of the vow of fasting for a ivoman whose husband is 
living The lespect due to the woman on account of her painful duties 
and heavy responsibilities as mother is pointed out in Dhainia-sastras in 
very strong terms 

The dependence of woman upon man is also adverted to m the sciip- 
tures because of her inability to protect heiself against physical molestation , 
the Maliabhataia^"'’ observes that she is ordinaiily wanting m moial stiength 
too , and a passage in the Rg-Veda'"'' obscives tjiat the mind of a woman is 
difficult to lie controlled Vasistha^““ says, ‘A woman is not independent, 
she IS dependent on man . Here they quote also the following verse: “The 
father protects her in childhood, the husband in youth, and the son m 
advanced years , a woman is never fit to depend upon heiself” ’ This verse 
IS given in the same woids by Baudhayana,^" by Manu,“® and by the 
MaJidbhdrata 

In advanced yeais, the woman is placed undei the chaige of her son, 
and ceitainly in India this does not imply any infeiionty ; to the sons she 
IS a veiitable deity The son is even like a baby to his mother, as the 
MaJiabhat says, ‘A man, even though he may have sons and grandsons, 
IS like a baby of two years when he comes to his mother even after a hundred 
years’. In the reverence that is her due the mothei exceeds all otheis, even 
the teacher and the father, as Vasistha*“ points out, quoting an ancient 
vetse ‘The teacher is ten times moie venerable than a tutor {upddhydya ); 
the father, a hundred times more than the teacher , but the mother is a 
thousand times more than the father’ This is because, ‘She beais him m 
her womb and reais him’ Yajnavalkya^’® says that the mother is 
superior to the teacher, and even to the piiest paiticipating at the saciifice 
Even a father ivho has violated a social injunction and faces loss of caste 
IS to be cast off, but a mother never becomes an outcast to her son under 
any riicumstances Even an expectant mother is respected by everyone , 
she pays no toll at a fetry, like the student oi the ascetic”’ 

The sacredness of the marriage tie renders widow-marriage impossible 
in India The girl’s father gave her away to her husband, to whom she 
belongs foi evei , hence when her husband dies, she cannot be remained 
The father cannot revoke the gift once made Only once is a maiden 
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given in marriage, and only once does a man say I give The husband 
dies, but really he is not dead , he is waiting on the other side, where she is 
sure to go if ‘she does not insult his memory 

In practical life, some widows did find this ideal of conjugal fidelity too 
high for themselves, as will appear fiom the reference to the punarbhu 
(the re-married woman) or her son in Dharma-sastras,“® and remarriage 
IS dehnitely permitted by some of the comparatively late Dharma-sastras 
‘When her husband’, says Narada (who is generally placed about the early 
centuries of the Chiistian era), ‘is lost (i e gone no one knows whither), or 
dead, or is impotent or has become a religious ascetic, or been expelled 
from caste' these are the five cases of legal necessity in which a woman may 
be justified in taking another husband’Parasara, who belongs to the 
same period, repeats this,'^^'’ but says in the very next verse that a life of 
brahmacarya would be immensely preferable 

Vatsyayana, who gives a mattcr-of-fact account of the society of his 
time, presents a beautiful and detailed account of the life of a remarried 

woman_her privileges and her limitations There could be no regular 

maiiiage for a widow, but if she was too weak to restrain herself, she might 
join a man who was a seeker after pleasures (bhogin) In the selection of 
her second mastci, Vatsyayana advises her to be guided by the natural in¬ 
clinations of her own heart The punarbhu in her new home enjoyed a 
degree of independence unknown to the wife wedded according to the 
sacramental rites At her lover’s house, she assumed the role of a mistress, 
patronized his wives, was generous to his servants, and treated his friends 
with familiarity, but was not permitted to participate in his religious 
observances She cultivated a greater knowledge of the arts than his wedded 
wives She took part in his sports and festivities, drinking parties, and 
so on She might leave her lover (nayaka), but if she was driven out, she 
did not give back anything In the king’s harem, where there were separate 
quarters for the various categories of women, the punarbhu occupied cham¬ 
bers midway between the queens, who were quartered in the inneimost 
apartments, and the courtesans and actresses, in the outermost, and this 
exactly indicated the position occupied by the remarried woman in society 
In the ordinary households also, the wedded wife, who participated with 
her husband in the religious rites, lived in comparative seclusion in the 
inner apartments, and never came out to receive his friends, nor joined 
his sports and parties In Vatsyayana’s tune, it appears, public opinion 
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peimUtecl the widow to live with the man of her choice, but she could nevei 
leceive the same regard, nor acquire the same social status as tie iiiaiuc 

wife . n- p 

Even the man who took a widow to wife had to su er lOiii ceitain 

disabilities Manu^^^ prescribes that the husband of a re-niariicc woman 
IS to be excluded from sraddha (memoiial rites). 

It appears that the re-marriage of a widow was in vogue in n ^^a lom 
early times It is known to Vasistha Kaunl'^a, whose is 

certainly older than the extant Manu Smiti, not only a ows tie wi ow to 
remany but also the wife whose husband has not been hcai o or a ong 
time.“‘ Vatsyayana, who belonged to the same epoch as aia a an 
Parasaia, makes it veiy clear that the position of the re marue \vi ow 
approaches nearer to that of a mistress than that of a we c ei wi e ic ov\ 
maruage was never looked upon with favour by Int o i ryan society, anc 
whatcvci vogue it may have had in early tunes, up to tie 7 cciitmies 

of the Chiistian era, it gradually fell into disfavour, and sii ater wiiteis 

on law prohibited it as a custom not to be observed m tie atei tunes as 
a kah-vatiya-vidhi Madhavacaiya, the gieat commentator on aiasara, in 
his comment on the above-quoted passage of Paiasara quotes a text ^ lom 
the Adttya Purana to show that ‘the re-mainage of a marrie woman was 
not to take place in the haliyuga 

CONCLUSION 

The Vedic Indians made a supreme effort to under stand the funda 
mental meaning and the purpose of life; they discovere trat le ^ 
continued pilgrimage to the infinite and the eternal, an trey app lec t e 
truths discovcied in the course of tlieir philosophica investigations to tre 
oiganization of society—made philosophy the essential asis o evei) ay 
life and activity Success in teaching the ultimate ACCor mg to 

the Indian scheme of society, in each unit of the woe socia organism 
attending to its own duty, as deteimined by its environments, us varying 
stages of life as well as sex The very fact that this society, wit spiiitua 
fieedom as its goal, has endured so long notwithstancing t e tern e onse s 
of cultures basically different from its own, is a proof that theie is tiiitli m 
the principles underlying its structure—that it is loa ase upon t e 
fundamental truths of human life Nevertheless, it cannot e enie t at 


Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India 
1929). pp 181-4 

III 166 XVII 19-20 

IV, 30 

For a fuller tieatiuent of ihe piohibiiions m 'atei tunes, 
Rahvaiiyns (Calcutta, 1943) 
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this social organization is decadent, owing not so much to external opposi¬ 
tion or any inherent weakness in the ideal, but to a falling off from the 
ideal Itself The decay set in when the spirit of the law through which 
the ideal found expression came to be lost sight of, and the lettei of the 
law acquited an undue importance The rules and ordinances, sanctions 
and prohibitions, governing popular life and activity came to be obeyed, 
without enquiry about the spirit, and sometimes in violation of it The 
essence of religion was saciificed to form and convention, to dead ritual 
and lifeless worship. The buried spirit has to be rediscovered, and the 
law flamed anew, where needed, and obeyed with a consciousness of the 
spirit within 

There is need, however, to guard against false spirituality—against 
inactivity and sloth, passivity and feebleness, which npt infrequently mas¬ 
querade as spirituality Genuine spiritual life must be intensely, and 
withal selflessly, active , it will manifest itself m purity, in clear vision, in 
cheerful and resolute devotion to a dehnite high purpose ; it can nevei 
consist in a base retirement fiom active life, in passivity, dullness and 
stolidity This sham spirituality dreads trouble and hankers after security; 
It is marked by ignoble ease and fear 

Added to this internal decay, there is an inrush of external forces that 
has thrown us off our feet. The aggressive civilization of the West, with 
a conception of life which is mainly materialistic and thus fundamentally 
diffeient from ours, has caught us in its iron grip. Many of us have been 
blinded by the dazzling glare of its industrialism They are beginning to 
think that our salvation lies through an importation of Western institutions, 
and arc duped by the illusion of a so-called progress which is quite often 
nothing but a positive retrogression They would even unthinkingly 
introduce in our midst institutions that tire best thought in the West has 
found defective and even harmful But nothing short of a catastrophe like 
this could rouse us from the stupor into which we had sunk It has given 
us an awakening for which we cannot but be thankful Contact with 
Western life for over a century has now made it amply clear that the modem 
European or American life has its bright and dark aspects, equally with 
the present-day Hindu life. At this juncture we require a searching 
analysis of both the civilizations, a critical appreciation of all that is great 
and good as also weak and defective in both the cultures A comparative 
study of the two cultures by and for the Indians has become a vital 
necessity Let us hope that this very struggle with an alien civilization 
rvill impart nerv life and vigour to us Let this stimulus from without 
advance our growth, not retard it. 

Our case is not so hopeless as might at first sight be supposed. The 
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impact of Islam on Indian cultuic biought forth Ramananda and Kabir, 
Niinak and Caitanya India accepted their inteipretation of the purpose 
and meaning of life, adopted the couisc of discipline and conduct sketched 
out by them, and still follows their lead And the race of these supermen 
IS not extinct yet That great souls like Sri Ramakrislma, out of their 
abounding love for suffeimg humanity, deign to come down and dwell 
amongst us, inspiring us with then lives and piecepts, shows that there is 
still hope for us They shape their couisc not fiom injunctions and oidi- 
nances, but from an intuitne perception of right and wrong, from a dnect 
vision of truth , it is they who can bieak the shell of form and convention 
that hides the great tiuths embedded m oui sacied liteiature, and mterpiet 
them anew for us in words that v e can understand and apply to oin life ; 
it IS they who can give us the tme lead Even thus is vindicated the piomise 
conveyed in the Bhagavad-Gita that the supreme Spirit incarnates Itself 
when the need anses.^^’' 

5 G . IV 7 
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IHL iNSTirunON 01< ‘HOMELESSNESS,’ 

M onastic oiders and msutmions aie found in different ages, 
countiies, and systems of religion, and in the religions and cultural 
histoiy of India, monasticism has played a long and distinguished role, 
Its institutional types in India, dating back to various ages iil their origin, 
aie piesented by viharas, asramas, inathas, gurudvaras, dkhdds, etc They 
belong to different creeds, sects, and religions, and differ widely in function 
and organiyation, as well as in size and status But they all have the 

common chaiacteiistic of collective living foi the sake of a higher 
spiritual life 

In the religious histoiy ol man, efforts for spiritual attainment have 
taken innumeiable forms One form, however, seems peculiar to Indian 
civilization it is sannydsa, leaving one’s home, as well as kith and km, 
and embracing ‘homelessness’ In no other civilization, ancient or modern, 
has ‘homelessness’ a like significance or a similai institutional character 
It IS from the Greeks that we have the first eyewitness accounts, however 
scrappy and faulty, of Indian sannyasins, but the institution of sannydsa 
Itself must have been a few centuries earlier ’ Its origin is unknown, but 
we may infer that it was post-Vedic, from the complete absence of any 
allusion to it in the Vedic hymns “ In the sixth century b c , if the earliest 
scriptures of Buddhism and Jainism reflect, as scholais like Rhys Davids 
and others hold, the traditions of life and society in eastern India of that 
age, the msliLution not only existed, but flourished Seekers after spiiitual 
attainment ivould pass ‘fiom home into homelessness’ {agdrasma anagdnyam 
—a standing phrase in the Buddhist Pali scriptures to describe this condi¬ 
tion), and the Buddha himself was one of them It seems that m that 
centuiy the adherents of the institution, the homeless men of religion, 
formed a populous community m the north-eastern parts of the country 
They were known as panuydjakas (wanderers , paribbdjakas in Pali), which 
was a geneial name, while special designations also were given to members 
of the community, hitting off some aspect or other of a panvmjaka's 
condition of life —sannydsin (one who has cast ojj home and worldly life), 
bamana (a toiler foi spnitual life), bhiksu (a mendicant Iwing on alms; 

See McCnndle’s Ancient India Its Invasion by Ale\anclct the Gieat, passim 
^ In the Veclic hymns, two classes of homeless, wandeiing men aie lefeiied to, vi/ mum 
and vnUya, in It F , X I2ti and A V, XV, respectively I base given iny reasons for 
diffeieniiating them fiom tlic sannyasin in Laily Buddhist Momchism, pp 62-59 
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hhtkkhu in Pali), etc No credal or othci distinctions in the community 
weie oiigtnally implied bv these clcnomimitionsd 

In latei developments of Indian leligion, vhcn diUciences of ciceds 
and systems became more cleail) defined the ‘wandeieis’ of each ichgion 
had their oivn body of piactices, rules, and regulations, disciplinary and 
oiganizational The \aiious names denoting the condition of the lehgious 
‘homelessness’ iveie appropilated by diffeient leligious systems bhikkhii 
and satnann by the Buddhists, yati (less commonly, samana) by the jams, 
and sannyami by the followers of Biahmanism The institution had its 
regulations in each system In Buddlnsm, these legulations are known 
technically as innaya (conduct) and occupy a whole division (called pitaka, 
meaning basket) of its scriptural collection In Biahmanism, they ate 
inserted passim in Sutra (aphoiistu) works, but an ancient body of legiila- 
tions meant specially for the ‘wandeiers’ seems to base existed, though it 
IS no longer extant ' In Jainism, howevei, no specific rules and regulations 
seem to have been devised, except the lulcs of ihe observance of the 
pajjwiaua (staring somcirheic dining the rainy season) 

The institution of sannvasa, howerer, went against the gram of the 
socio-rcligious cultuic 'which the Aryan founders of Indian civilization had 
sought to develop and stabilize In both Pali and Sanskrit literature, theie 
are clear indications that the system which western scholars have called 
Biahmanism was at odds ivuth the institution of ‘homelessness’, termed 
i5ramanism ’ But the latter seems to have enjoyed great popular esteem, 
and the Biahmanical sages tvho elaborated later the theory of life in four 
stages (asminas) admitted ‘homelessness’ as the fourth oi last condition of 
life, but their preference was always for the condition of the householder, 
ndneh was the second stage ° 

ORIGIN OF COENOBIUM 

The development of coenobium (collective life under rules of discipline 
for the pin pose of spiritual self-cultuie and self-realization) fiom the home¬ 
less, ivandenng, unsettled life of the piinutive rehgicux iras determined 
by a jaecnlianty of the Indian climate India is the land of monsoon rams 
Theie are two monsoon periods in India—an eailiei and longer peiiod at 
the end of summer, and a later and shorter one m winter, confined to the 
north-western parts These periodic rams have been a feature of the 

“ Foi cMmple, ihe Bi U mentions siaiiiana in contiadistinction to Brahmana in IV S 
22 , Mcdhatilhi m his coinmcntaiv on Alarm, VI 25 icIlis to srarnaiiaha Sf,0(i as an autboritv 
on the piactices of a iclniious mendicant Panini rcftis to a Salta hv Paiasaia m 

the 4';la(lli\ayT, II 1 70 

'This was pcihaps the Bnhsu-Sutra bv PdiaSiia itfeiied lo by Panini Sec fn S 
’ I have dealt with this point at lai!>;e in Early Buddhist Atnrrachisrn, on pp GO 74 
° The lelevant passages are collected with tranblations in ibtd , pp 71-74 
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Indian climate from primitive times There is a Vedic hymn which 
describes with picturesque effect the violence of these rains—how they 
‘congregate m the sky and oppress the earth with the fury of their torrents’.’ 
The meteorological factor had to be reckoned with, and it appears that it 
was a custom of the primitive wandering community to suspend wandering 
and take up residence until the skies cleared, making movements easy 
again An ancient custom is apt to assume in course of time a sanctity and 
ceiemonial character It was so with the above custom of seeking shelter 
during the lainy season The wanderers of all religious persuasions 
observed the ‘rainy season residence’ ceremonially. The Sanskrit scriptures 
prescribe it for the saiinyasms ; the Buddhists call it vassa and the Jams 
pa]]usana “ 

The manner in which this period of a wanderer’s yearly lound, from 
three to four months, was to be spent is prescribed in Buddhism with much 
elaboration. With legard to the Hindu sannyasms and the Jam yaiis, it 
IS not so clear. But it may be assumed that living in company was the 
rule In India, it was the Buddhist monks, styling themselves bhikkhus 
and differentiating themselves from the ‘wanderers’,” who developed 
coenobium to such an extent that settled life throughout the year at a 
monastery became the rule of religious life among them, and wandering life 
became the exception 


BUDDHIST AVaSAS AND VIIIARAS 

It was the life of a perfect religious wandeier that the founder of 
Buddhism inculcated upon his followers who had gone ‘from home into 
homelessness’ 'Let not two of you come along the same way’’" is an 
injunction of his Free, wandering life was perhaps the original ideal of 
the followers of the Buddha , it is emphasized in a number of Buddhist 
sciiptures, and seems to have been traditionally retained as an ideal to be 
kept in view even when Buddhist monastic life and its regulations had 
been completely developed “ Originally a Buddhist vihara did not mean 


’ ,4 F . IV 15 

“ Foi the sannyasms, see Aiuneya U^anisad, IV , Gaut Dh S , III 13 , Baudh Dh S , 
11 G, 11, 20 Foi the Jain yutis or samanas. sec Jacobi’s Jama Sutias (S B E ), pt i, p 296 
For the Buddhists, sec section on vassa in (Pali) Vinaya Pitalia (The Aruneya text for 
sannyasms is vaisasu dhiuvaSilosian md {dsanekdkl yaliscaied dvivueva vd) 

“ Fm example, see Pacitliya (41) in the Pdtimokkha, whcie it is made an offence foi a 
bhikljni to delivei with his own hand food oi dunk to a naked ascetic or a karibbajaha 
Also Cullavage;a, V 23 2 (m the Vinaya PUaka) ivheie bhikkhns and patibbcijakas are 

distinguished (‘They are not bhikkhus, but paubbajakaV) 

Mahdvagga, I 11 (mu ekena dve agamittha) 

** In the SiUtanipdta, the Theiagdthd and the Dhammapada, the unsocial eremitical life 
IS lecoinmended How to leconcde tins ideal with the piactice of monastic life is one of 
the 'two cdgect questions’ (ubbayakotilui pahha) put by King Mihnda to Nagasena (41bt 
Dilemma) See Tieekner’s Milindapanho, p 211 
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a congiegational monastery, but a shelter foi an individual bhikkhu £iom 
the inclemencies o£ the weather The legend that dcsciibes the oiigin of 
vihdras speaks of a merchant of Rajagiha building sixty vihdias in a day 
for the blnkkJiui, and the Loid blessing the donm foi pioviding those 
shelters for them from rough wind and wcathei They must ha\e been 
mere cottages and convenient lodging places for individual eieinites. the 
idea of coenobium had not yet developed 

At a certain stage, piobably in the fouith centuiy b.c , the Buddhists 
thought of the observance of the uasm in company and of betaking 
theinseh'es, for at least three months in the yeai, to congregational life and 
activities 

So they staited staking out dvdsas (colonics) where, during rams, the 
bhikkhus could find what was termed ‘bed and sitting accommodation’ 
(sendsana) An dvdia was circumsciibcd by metes and bounds, so that 
the lesidents therein during the peiiod of the lain letieat foimed a unitary 
communion 

The lilies for the staking out of an dvdia lay down that its limits must 
coincide with natuial boundaries, such as a mountain, a hill, a iiver, a 
wood, etc, but they must not exceed three yojanas nor extend to the 
opposite side of a nvei, unless there were facilities foi ciossmg Within 
the boundaries thus settled, those who weie allotted 'bed and sitting accom¬ 
modation’ would form a communion, of which a tangible token and cere¬ 
monial expression was found in the holding of a foitiiightly congi egational 
service called uposatha There were rules of admission to and exclusion 
from the uposatha service, calculated to safeguard the unitary organi?ation 
of each dvdsa The residents constituted rvhat was called a saiigha (biother- 
hood) 

Within the boundaries of the dvdsa, the lodging houses rvere called 
uihdras, and they developed m course of time, perhaps m a couple of 
ccntuiies, fiom the single eremitical to the largei congi egational type, fiom 
vihdias into monasteries This development can be tiaced fiom the 
aichaeological remains, of successive ages, of ancient Buddinst vihdias all 
over India ‘The oldest Vihaias’, says Fergusson,“ 'consist of one cell only ; 
little heimitages in fact for the residence of a single ascetic In the next 
class they were extended to a long verandah with one cell behind it 
As these had, however, several doois opening outwaids, they probably weie 
divided by partitions internally In the thud class, and bv far the most 
numerous class The cell expands into a hall, geneially with pillars m 

Cullavags.a, VI 1 5 

“ Foi detailed tiearmcnt sec Emh Duddhtst Moimilinm, pp 12") ‘ifi and C.h.iptti V'll 
('Coniraunal Life at an Avasa’) 

The Rock cut Temples of India (1864), Intiod , pp xv \i 
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the centre , and around this the cells of the monks are arranged.’ The 
at chaeological evidence is supported by the developments m meaning and 
connotation of the term vihara in PaliIn the picture of monastic life 
presented by the Pah Buddhist scriptures, which date back in their contents, 
in the opinion of competent authorities, to the fouith century b.c , wc find 
descriptions of these monastic colonies (aoasas) with residential quarters 
iytharas) scattered within their boundaries In after ages, however, the 
auasa became obsolete; it was replaced by a single large and many-man- 
sihned edifice of brick or stone, called sangharama (house for the Sangha), 
with adjuncts and outhouses, and this was the type the Chinese pilgiim 
Fa-hian saw at many places in northern India at the beginning of the fifth 
century ad 

MONASTIC LIFE AND ORGANIZATION IN ANCIENT BUDDHISM 
The life and organization of an ancient Buddhist Sangha, i e a company 
of monks settled at an avasa, ostensibly at first for the ram retreat, but for 
permanent domicile afterwards, bad some outstanding and distinguishing 
featuies It had been the custom among the primitive religious wandeieis 
foi each sect to be organized under a head who was called the Master (snitha) 
A convert to the sect would embrace the Master’s faith (dhamvia), and place 
himself under his guidance and regiment But the sect founded by the 
Buddha developed after his decease a different organization, which, on the 
evidence of some Buddhist legends, seems to have been looked upon by the 
contemporaries of other sects as somewhat strange and peculiar.^’’ The head¬ 
ship was abolished ; all membeis of a Sangha weie on a footing of equality, 
and the principle of obedience to a Master was watered down to respect and 
reverence for instructors and elders, and politeness to, and consideration for, 
equals For the discharge of the functions of its collective life, the whole 
body of monks constituted a perfectly demociatic community at an avasa 
It has been suggested^'’ that this peculiar oiganization of a Buddhist 
Sangha—the absence of headship, the recognition of equality of all members, 
and collective modes of ecclesiastical action based on voting—^was perhaps 
presciibed by the founder himself, who had lived till his twenty-ninth yeai 
III close touch with the traditions of the republican States The religious 


Set examples I’lven by Cliildcrs iintlei Paiivrnam m his Dicliouary of the Pah Language 
In ihc Buddhist legends aie inslaiices of one icligious wandeici accosting another 
ivilh the questinns Who, fiiend, is youi Master (salCha)? Whose Faith (dliamma) do you 
piefei? To whom is tlry discioleship dnetted {uddesa)'^ See Mahdvasga, I C 7, and I 23 
" See Copala Moggalldna-Sutta in Ma]]Inma Nikdva where^ Vassakaia asks Ananda how, 
in tlie absence of a saiUia, unity can be maintained in the Oi’dci {Fiulhei Dialogues of the 
Buddha Vol II) 

“See Eatly Bucldhnt Movacinsm, pp 143-46 
” K P Jayaswal, Hindu Polity (2nd Ed , 1943), p 44 
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Saiigha o£ the Buddhists, it is suggested, copied ‘the political sangha' 
with which the founder had been familiar m his youth 

The Saiigha could act only as a coipoiate body All its functions, fiom 
the settling of the boundaries of an avdsa to the enfoi cement of discipline 
on a delinquent monk, weie discharged in the name and foiin of sangha- 
kammas (tiansactions or acts of the Sangha) The Vtnaya section of the 
early Buddhist scriptures contains elaborate and sometimes complicated 
lules governing a sangliakarnma Ecclesiastical acts aie classified, and the 
rules pertaining to each are meticulously laid down The form, however, 
IS common In all cases, an assembly of the whole congicgation present at 
the dva^a is called ; a Resolution (called natti, meaning announcement) is 
put, tvhich IS then formally declaied to the assembly—a procedure 
technically called Declaration (anussdvand) ; if the assembly does not signify 
by the token of silence its unanimous consent, ballots (called saldhd, meaning 
voting 'sticks’) are cast by all the membeis present, and the majority opinion, 
which IS to prevail, is ascei tamed by counting them 

It appeals that a Sangha of Buddhist monks, vis a vis the State in 
ancient India, had the legal status of a body corporate—its rules and regula¬ 
tions being recognized and given effect to by the State as ‘conventional law’ 
(called samaya in Sanskrit jurisprudence) We find Empeior Asoka, in 
his concern to prevent dissensions in the Sangha, declaring in some of his 
edicts-^ his intention to enforce the penal piovision in the Buddhist Vinaya 
relating to the expulsion of schismatics 

The principal religious ceremony at an avdsa was the holding of the 
foitnightly service of uposatha The custom had its oiigin in the Vedic 
sacrifices called datsa and purnamdsa, perfoimed on days of the new moon 
and the full moon respectively, and the observance of these two dates as holy 
seems to have been taken up by the wandering religious communities of post- 
Vedic Age, though in their case rituals were substituted by religious dis¬ 
courses selected by each sect for itself. At a certain stage the Buddhists 
appropiiated the occasion to the recital of the Pdtimokkha, a fundamental 
code comprising a classified list of ecclesiastical offences, and the penalties 
therefor The original code, it seems, was enlarged and improved upon and 
finally le-edited for the ceremonial service It was ostensibly intended to 
be a confessional service,^^ but assumed later on a purely ceremonial chaiac- 
ter, since anyone guilty of any of the listed offences had to obtain 

The piocedmc of a mnghaKamma is expounded in Emly Buddhist Monachisin (Ch 
VI , ‘Inieinal Polity of a Buddhist Sangha’) 

Naiada, X 1-2 , Manu, VIII 219 and Medhatilhi’s comment thcieon m which ‘the 
sangha of the bhihsus' is mentioned 

““ Sainath Pillar Edict and other edicts 
Mahavagga, II 1 
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'purification’ (pansuddhi) befoie being allowed to ]oin in the service It 
became only a collective, symbolical expression ol the communion of the 
monks, much like the Christian Holy Communion 

Theie weie two other ceremonies, which were rather of a quasi-religious 
character —pavdrand and kathina They marked the close of the rain retreat 
(vnssa) The paudiand was a solemn conference, at which each monk m tuin 
requested the assembly to call him to account if they had seen or heard or 
suspected him to be guilty of any transgression during the period of the 
ram reticat If proved guilty, a monk had to make due amends by under¬ 
taking the prescribed penalty , meanwhile, he suffered exclusion from the 
assembly The kathina was the ceremony of the distribution of robes out 
of the general store. It was conducted by an officer duly appointed by tlie 
Sangha in the sanghakamma form. 

All property belonged to the Sangha, and individual light to property 
was not recognized. 


BUDDHIST AIONASTIC CULTURE 

Eaily Buddhism, not being a religion of rites and ceremonies, left a 
laige scope for, and laid great stress upon, cultural development for eveiy 
monk. There was a system of tutorship in each dvd'sa^' There was also 
complete freedom of thought In matters of doctiine no authority, pcisonal 
or academic, was recognized, and the insistence always was on perfect com¬ 
prehension and honesty of thought and belief Differences of opinion might 
lead to schisms in Sangha, but schisms, based on honest differences, weie 
allowed'^®-—to such an extent indeed that sects began to proliferate even at 
a very early stage in Buddhist histoiy The veiy atmospheie of an avaia 
was surcharged with the spirit of questioning, scrutinizing, and debating, 
this in effect bestoired on the members’ intellectual curiosity and abilities, 
and they attained an extraoi dinardy high premium in a monastic com¬ 
munity An engrossing activity of the Sangha even from the beginning was 
the holding of learned debates on the doctrines (Ahbidhammakatha)^^ 
stalling thus with a strong bias for intellectual culture, Buddhist monasteiies 
in their later development evolved a pronounced academic character. The 


It was usual £oi a newly aclmiUed monk lo live at the monastery in tulelage (called 
nisMya) wKh a scnioi of at least ten ye.iis’ standing, who was called in this iclalion upajjliaya 
acatya The usual pciiod was ten yeais The very woid bmhmaccanya (meaning ‘the 
leainci’s stage of life' in Biahinanical sciiptuics) is used to desciibe the condition of a 
bhikkhu who lues in imsaya {Mahavagga, I 32 1 1 
““ See Ea)ly Buddhut Manachfim pp 191-96 

'“'An Al>tiidl)(iinintikatlid (Debate on the Doctiine) between two BliikUuis is, desciibed 
in the Mahd gOiinga-Siilla (Majjliima Niliaya, Ed Pali Text Society, I p 214) in whieli 
the bhiLklius aie said lo 'pul questions to one anothci, fuinislnng answeis and not collapsing, 
but gaining cdificaLion by then disciissioti’ These discussions peihaps piovided the in.un 
contents of the Jbhidhamma textbooks in the Pali canon 
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scope of monastic rultuic and learning expanded fiom age to age. Finely 
canonical and cxegetic at the beginning, they chew into their puiview in 
latei tunes the results of the philosophical speculations of othei s> stems of 
thought and leligion as ivell The continual mtcipcnetiation of Brah- 
manical and Buddhistic elements, so maiked a featuie of India’s latei cul- 
tuial Instoiy, is perhaps due in a laigc measiiie to the extieine catholicity 
and recepliveness of the Buddhist monastic cultuie of latci ages 

BUDDHIST MONASTIC UNIVERSITIES 

The cailier Pali and the latei Sanskiii Buddhist sciiptuies abound in 
lefcienccs to particulai monasteiics of gieat contcmpoiaiy fame and sanctity 
as well as of ancient foundations (c g jetavana, Asokaiaina, KahcT, etc.) 
But the history of none of them is tiaceable beyond occasional icfeienccs 
It IS only at a late stage in the clcvelopracnt of Buddhist monachism that 
some light on the functional side of the monasteiies is received fiom the 
Chinese pilgrims Two Chinese ‘records’, viz. \uan Cliwang’s Si-Yu-Ki 
(‘Western-countries Record’) and I-tsing’s Nan-Iiai-cJii-kuci-nai-fa-chuan 
(‘Record of Buddhism written and sent back horn the South Seas'), con¬ 
taining accounts of their authois’ expeiicnces in India during ad 629-15 
and AD 671-95 respectively, aic of especial impoitance in this context We 
gathei fiom these lecords that in eastern India, a few monasteiies, called 
tnahavihaias (‘Great Monasteiies’) for the sake of their distinction, developed 
under the patronage of the enlightened Gupta empciors (cad 320-500), 
piiinaiily into the umveisities, which weie lesoued to by teacheis and 
leaineis and wcie mganized on a more oi less laigc scale as seats of learning. 
In the practices and obseivances of communal life, then monastic character 
was maintained, as also the traditional religions and monkish atmosphere 
But their mison d’etre was decidedly cultural lather than leligious Fully 
equipped with the usual educational paraphernalia—pi of essois and students, 
graded couises and syllabi, academic icgulations, lectiue halls, libraiies, and 
even a system of examinations—they weie practically unit eisitics in their 
oiganization 

Such monastic establishments having the chaiacter of a university, 
varying of course in size and reputation, weie flouiishing in Magadlia and 
elsewhere m the east of India when the Chinese pilgiim Yuan Chwang was 
in this country The laigest and foicmost among them iras the mahdvihdia 
at Nalanda, of which we have accounts at fiist hand fiom both Yuan Chxvaiig 
and I-tsing They agree in extolling this mahdvihdia, ivith its thousands 
of lesidents, as the most famous place of learning, the most eminent seat 
of scholaiship and culture m the 'West, organized as a university as distinct 
from an ordinary monastic establishment. As pilgrims and scekeis after 
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knowledge came to Nalanda from the Far East, so did young scholars, in¬ 
trepid in their eagerness to learn, from tire bleak trans-Himalayan north 
When Yuan Chwang was residing at Nalanda in ad 637-38, there was also 
a less known Tibetan scholar prosecuting his studies there. He was Thoumi 
Sambhota, an officer under the contenipoiaiy king of Tibet After com¬ 
pleting his Indian studies, this Tibetan scholar went back to his own country 
and expounded to the king the religion of the Buddha as he had leaint it at 
Nalancla The king, whose name was Sron-Tsan-gam-po, and who had a 
Chinese Buddhist wife, was so impressed and convinced that he at once 
pioclainied it as the State religion of Tibet This was at the end of the 
thirties of the seventh century 

It seems that at least for a couple of centuries after the time of Yuan 
Chwang and Thoumi Sambhota, the Univeisity of Nalanda continued to 
function Several manuscripts, going back to these later centuries, have 
been discovered in Nepal and Tibet, in which the scribe states in the 
colophon that the copy was made at Nalanda^* Long after the Chinese 
records, a descriptive account of Nalanda and its three vast libraries occurs 
in a I’lbetan histono-graphical work of the seventeenth century, and it 
also piescrvcs a tradition that this age-old university ended in a conflagiation 
started by a Turuska (‘Turk’, probably meaning a Mohammedan) 

During the declining years of Nalanda, after its heyday in the middle 
of the seventh century, two other universities came to the fore—Odantapura 
and Vikrama^Tla, the former being the older.®” Odantapura was located 
somewhere on the border between Bihar and Bengal, and it was here that 
the illustiious Indian missionary of Buddhism in Tibet, DTpankaia 
^rijhana, deified by the Tibetans as AtTsa, received his education Dipan- 
kara, after completing his training at Odantapura, passed on to VikiamaSla 
where he was posted as the head of the establishment (aedrya) during 
1034-48, after which he left the university for Tibet The site of Vikrama- 
slla has not been definitely identified yet It is described in the Tibetan 
records as the most famous place of learning in the East, situated on a 
‘bluff hill’ on the right bank of the Ganga ‘where the Holy River flows 

Tlie story o£ Thoumi Sambhota Iiom Tibetan souites is given in S C Das’s Indian 
PandiLs in the Land of Snow, published m 1893 and now extieiiiely laic 

““The works and the colophons aie leCeried to fjossim in Rajendia Lai Mitra’s Samknt 
Buddhist Litemtuic of Nepal (1882) and S C Vidyabluisan’s Mediaeval School of Indian 
Logic (1909) 

““ Sumpa’s Pag sain-]On-iang (Tlistoiy of the use, piogicss and downfall of Buddhism 
ill India'), edited in hvo volumes in 1908 by S C Das with a list of contents and an analytical 
index in English The final extinction of Nalanda was piobably synchionous with the 
Mohammedan imasion ol Bihai Taianatha, whose histoiy of Buddhism in Tibetan is 
eailiei than Siimpa’s and was completed in 1608, says that when Bihai was sacked by the 
Mohammedans, the Buddhist teacheis fled to othei legions (see Schiclnci’s Geiman Uansla- 
tion of Taianatha, Ch 37) 

““ In S C Vidyabhusan's Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, Lheie are two appendices 
on these two univcisities, in which Tibetan souiccs of infoiinaiion aie diawn upon 
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noithwaids’. The university, which was in its most llouiishing state under 
the Buddhist Pala kings of Bengal, rvas a stately establishment with six 
noble gates, each guaided by a unneisity officer, called the Giiaidian Scbolai 
of the Gate {Dvma-pandita) The dcgiee of Pandita (equivalent to 'Mastci 
of Alts’) used to be gianted by this university Its fame in Tibetan I'ecoids 
is due m a large measme peihaps to its association with Dipankaia Srijhana 
(ad 980-1053), who was most piobably a Bengalee " 

MONASTICISM IN OTHLR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 

It is in the Buddhist leligion that monasticism flouiished most Buddhist 
sciiptuial recoids define its typical featuies, its laws and legulations, and its 
corpoiatc organization, and histoiical records (Chinese and Tibetan) afford 
a passing view of some of its most impoitant ccntics in India fiom the fifth 
centuiy ad The monastic system was so well-developed in Buddhism and 
its laws and regulations, called Vinaya, were so claboiate as to occupy a whole 
division of the Buddhist canon that western scholais have sometimes mis¬ 
conceived Buddhism as a religion foi monkhood It is out of the institution 
of homelessness, as we have seen, that coenobiiim evolved , and collective 
living during a part of the year was a fixed custom in the wandering leligious 
community, uiespective of crcdal and sectaiian difference. But it was the 
Buddhists who evolved out of the ancient custom a complete and well- 
organized system of coenobitical life In Jainism, there is nothing corres¬ 
ponding to the Buddhist Vinaya rules, although the homeless yatis who 
adhered to the faith of MahavTra observed as well as the bhikkhw; the 
customaiy ram letreat The Sanskiit texts which bear on the legulations 
of the life of a Brahmanical sannyasin presciibc only living at a fixed place 
dining the rams without indicating whether singly or in company’’^ The 
siiimise is perhaps not a haphazard one that Buddhist vihaias, being the 
most ancient in origin and growth, afforded to other religious systems and 
sects the exemplar of corporate living of monks under discipline The 


Theic IS a contenipoi.uy life of DTpaiikaia siT|nana, iiiitteTi bv Nafi tcho, a learned 
Tibcnn monk, ivlio nas sent by the Tibetan knnj to meet Dipankaia at VikiamasTla and 
escort him to Tibet Nag tebo bceaine DTpankaia's most piominenl disciple The ivoik is 
extant in Tibetan, but has not been edited An abiulgcd English veision is given in S C 
Das's Iiulmn Pandils in the Land uj Snoic Nag tcho rccoicls that, aftei his fiist taste of 
Tibetan tea, DTpankara uttered some words of appreciation ivhieh aie set down as ‘hhalo, 
bhalo, ati bliala’ These arc Bengali ivoids meaning, 'Good, good, vtrv good' DTpaiik.ara 
hied toi thirteen rears in Tibet and died at the age of seventi two at Neihan in the Tibetan 
mteiior, wheie he was cieinated A handful of Ins ashes and chaiicd bones was deposited 
tlieie 111 a tomb, known locally as Sgro-ina It was visited bv Captain Waddell and is 
described m his book, Lhasha and it\ Alyiteiics (1903) DTpankara (undei the Tibetan name, 
AtTsa) lb now among Ihe Tibetan gods, and an image of him, among those of other gods, 
may he seen ni_the Tibetan monasteiy (crumfilm) at Ghoom ne.a Daijechng 

“mn the AiMieya text, quoted in footnote 8, the wotds mean ‘one or two’ In his 
(oinment on the iiilc of GaiUaina, Dhiuvasllo wiiiasti, Ilaradalla interprets the fust word as 
ehatra, which may mean ‘at one place’ or 'together', preferably the former 
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institution IS now well established in Hinduism under the name of 
oirama. 

l ire term asrama has undergone a development in meaning Originally 
It meant a stage of life, and then, a hermitage to which a person in the third 
stage of life called vanaptastha used to resort The hermitage was just a 
convenient shelter for a sage living aloof from the world, but, with family 
or a group of disciples An asrama in its current modern sense, however, 
is a different kind of establishment—a monastery where Hindu monks live 
together in a more or less organized and corporate society 

HINDU asramas 

Compaied with the antiquity of Buddhist monasticism, the monastic 
institutions of Hindu religion and culture may be said to be modern Their 
oiigin IS piobably contemporaneous tvith the Vcdantic Renaissance in 
Hinduism, led by Sii Sankariicarya I Though there is still a good deal 
of chionological obscuiity over the actual histoiical beginnings of the Hindu 
Neo-Vcdantic movement, some of its mam trends seem to indicate that it 
must have arisen when Buddhism was m its decline as a religion, but was 
yet active as an influence on forms of thought and cultural institutions. 
Perhaps this occurred in the early part of the ninth ccntuiy ad 

The central doctrine of Neo-Vedantism, viz maya (illusoriness of 
phenomena), was assailed by its late sixteenth centuiy ciitic Vijhana Bhiksu 
as a stilleptitious borrowing from Buddhism Buddhism peihaps lent to 
the Neo-Vedantic movement the example of its monastic orders and 
institutions also The legend is that the founder of Nco-Vedantism, Sankaia- 
carya, whose life, however, remains mostly a bundle of historically un- 
verifiable legends, founded toui mathas or monastic establishments at four 
extieme corners of India—Josi Matha in the Himalayas, Srngerl Matha in 
Mysore, Sarada Matha in Gujarat, and Govardhana Matha in Orissa These 
mathas, dotting India’s extreme north, south, west, and east, are functioning 
still, but how far back each matha goes in time, and whethei they weie 
all contemporaneous in origin, has not yet been investigated But the 
particular legend decidedly points to the idea, which probably inhered in 
the Vedantic Renaissance movement of early ninth century, of covering the 
whole of the Indian sub-continent with a network of Hindu monasteries, as it 

” In his commciUaiy, called Sainkhya piavacana hhiisya, on Ihc Vedanta-Sulra, Vijnana 
Bhiksu says (I 22) ‘WMicic the modem so called Vedaiitins show indications o£ Mayavada, 
iheie, howcvci, the liaditional saying ot God Siva in the Padma Puidna beginning, ''Maya¬ 
vada IS iinoithodov Icnct and is also Buddhist in disguise , O Goddess, so I myself have said 
to pietendint; Bialiinanas in the hah Age”, is applicable owing to its alTinity to the doctiine 
ot the (Buddliist) Vijnanavadins’ (yat tu vedanlihiiivaiidm ddhunikasya mayTivadatyati a 
bngn>n disyate tat tetam ajji vijiidnnvddyekadeiTlayd yuklamma ‘Mdydvadanw'iaccMst'iam 
piaccliatinain Buuddhameva cha , Mayaiva Kathitam dcvi lialaii Brdhmanmupine' Jtyadt 
Padinal>uidiiastha-iwa-vdLya-paiampa7abhyali) (See Garbe's edition m HOS, p 16) 
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had been in the past covered with Buddhist monasteries Hinduism, in the 
fiist flush of Its latest renaissance, sought to take the wind out of the sails of 
Buddhism by renovating and reafliliating not only its philosophy but also 
Its typical cultural institution 

When India passed under Mohammedan rule, these centres of Hindu 
monasticism survived silently and kept up the monastic tiadition, which 
the follotvers of Kabir and Nanak in the fourteenth centuiy followed, and 
which obtained a footing in the gurudvaias of Sikhism 

The revival of the dsrama institution in modern India is mainly the 
achievement of the Ramakrishna Mission It is, however, more a renovation 
than a revitnl, for the Mission has given to the ancient monasticism of 
India a modern reorientation—a turn towards a new purpose, a new out¬ 
look, and, in its humanitarian emphasis, a new i elation to the welfatc of 
humanity at large 


11—75 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

WOMEN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

T his survey of the position of women in ancient India may be begun 
with some account of their education. Girls in their early age were 
given lessons in dancing and singing. Princess Rajyasrx, daughter of 
Rajyavardhana, king of Thaneswar, grew up in the company of friends 
expert in song and dance. Girls received their education at home with 
the help of teachers engaged by their parents The result was that the 
women belonging to the poorer classes, who could not afford to engage a 
teacher, were deprived of the benefit of education As Asahaya, commentator 
of the Natada Smrlt, who flourished m the eighth century a n. remarks, owing 
to the absence of education the intelligence in women was not as well 
developed as m men Women, particularly of the middle and upper classes, 
could read and write Narada makes mention of the love letters exchanged 
between men and women. The Pavanaduta and many other literary 
works of the period also refer to them 

In AD 1058 a lady named Mamaka, wife of Dhane^vara, professing 
the Mahayana system of Buddhism, ‘caused a copy of the Astasahasnka to 
be written m the Saddharma-cakra-piavartana Mahavihara at Sarnath 
Ketaladevi, queen of the Calukya Vikramaditya VI (ad 1076-1126) of the 
Deccan, was called Abhinava Sarasvatl for her literary achievement 
iSilabhattanka composed poems in the Pancali style in ivhich there is a 
graceful harmony of sense and sound The Poetess Vijayanka of Kainata 
was considered equal to Sarasvatl, and again as second only to Kalidasa. 
The poems of Devi, a poetess of Lata (southern Gujarat), are said to have 
soothed the heait of the people long after her death Avantrsundari, wife 
of the ivell-knoira poet Rajaiekhaia, was a literary critic and earned also 
reputation as a poetess, Balapandita, daughter of the Poet Dhanapala, was 
a poetess of great merit, About this time a poetess named Sita lived in 
the court of the Paiamara Bhoja She composed songs eulogizing the 
achievements of Upendra, the founder of the Paramara dynasty Other 
poetesses of this age included Bhavadevi, Rajakasarasvati, SaiasvatT, 
Vikatanitamva, Phalguhastini, Marula, Morika, and Vijjaka, whose poems 
have been quoted in the anthologies A lady named Rusa wrote a medical 
book on the diseases of women, which was translated into Arabic in the 
eighth century. Tradition relates that Mandana Misra’s wife Ubhayabharatl 
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(6a.rada or Saiasavani) served as an umpire when there was a religious debate 
between her husband and ^ankaiacaiya. 

MARRIAGE 

The Dharma-sastra writers of the period, viz Narada and Bihaspati, 
enjoin that girls must be given in marriage as soon as the signs of maturity 
become apparent. The marriageable age of a girl as given by Daksa, 
Angiras, Yaina, and Parasara vanes from eight to twelve The father of 
a grid who fails to observe it is deemed to have committed a great sm 
Biina relates that King Prabhakaravardhana of Thaireswai became anxious 
for the marriage of his daughter when she was nearing maturity A1 Birum 
(ad 1030) remarks that the Biahmanas in India married girls twelve years 
old. EvidencOj however, is not lacking about the marriage of girls at a 
fairly advanced age. Mrnalavati, the sister of Taila II (ad. 997), king of 
the Deccan, remained unniained even when she was mature in age In 
royal families girls were sometimes given chances to select their husbands 
111 an assembly of kings (svayainvat a-sabha) The Cahamana Mahendra, 
king of Nadula, in Marwar, organized a svayainvat a-sabha for the marriage 
of his daughter The Calukya Vikiamaditya VI of the Deccan was selected 
as her husband by the ^ilahaia princess Candialekha in such a sabha 
Ordinarily, the selection of the bridegroom was made by the girl’s father, 
or by her brother with the father’s authority, or by the paternal grandfather, 
maternal uncle, agnates, or cognates In the absence of all of them the 
mother gave her in marriage A girl having no such relatives could 
according to Narada, select a bridegroom of her own choice with the consent 
of the king 


CONDUCT OF WOMEN 

Mamed women used vermilion Women also used turmeric, saffion, 
kajjala (lamp black for tire eye), betel, auspicious ornaments, and articles 
for keeping the hair in order. The practice of using veils by women, 
particularly in well-to-do families, was in vogue. Piabhakatavardhana’s 
daughter Rajyasri put on a veil when she met her husband, the Maukhaii 
Grahavarman of Kanauj, for the first time In the Kadambati Pattalekha 
IS described as wearing a veil of red cloth. It is known from Vacaspati 
Misra (ninth century ad) that women in good families observed the purdah 
system and did not appear m public 'without veils This was, however, 
not the general custom. DhoyT, the author of the twelfth centuiy poetical 
work called the Pavanaduta, relates that the women of Vijayapiira (in 
Bengal) did not observe the purdah system. Haisavardhana’s mother 
Yasomati is found giving instructions to the ministeis of the State before 
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her death The Arab geographer Abu Zaid (ninth century) reports that 
‘most piinces in India allow their women to be seen when they hold their 
court No veil conceals them fiom the eyes of the visitors' 

The contemporary law-books and die Puranas give us pictures of the 
ideal wife She was the mainstay of the domestic life, and was a source of 
happiness Troubles and calamities were averted by her. She took care 
of the family deity and entertained the guests. She rose before the otheis, 
paid reverence to the eldeis of the family, and prepared food and condi¬ 
ments She worked hard like a slave, offered food like a mother, and gave 
advice like a counsellor in adversity She was absolutely devoted to her 
husband She reverenced him more than Siva and Visnu She served the 
Lore! by serving him. She took her meal after her husband She did not 
utter his name, since this action was believed to shorten his longevity. 
When the husband went abroad, the wife removed her ornaments from her 
body She avoided decorating herself, partaking of sumptuous food and 
drink, as well as dancing, singing, and witnessing public festivals or 
spectacles When the husband came into the house, she washed Ins feet, 
offered him a seat and betel, fanned him, and iviped off his perspiration 
She did not mix with iromen who were hostile to her husband, nor did 
she join the samaja (public festival) It is stated that as the body is purified 
by an ablution in the Ganga, so a house is purified by tire existence of a 
pativrata (chaste wife) Wives were to be protected by their husbands 
from evil The husbands were advised to achieve this end by being 
devoted to them and not by beating and tyrannizing over them Women 
would participate in the religious activities of their husbands, but they 
could not take to religious fast, perform vrala (a particular form of 
religious rite), or go on pilgrimage without the consent of their husbands. 
Vilasadevi, queen of Vijayasena (1095-1158) of Bengal, performed in the 
palace of Vikraniapuia a hoina (offering in the fire) in which gold equivalent 
to a pel son’s weight was given away. The queen is not known to have 
performed this ceremony ivith the express permission of her husband. 
Sometimes wives even subscribed to creeds different from those of their 
husbands The Gahadavala Govmdacandia (a.d 1114-1156) of Kanaiij 
had a numbei of queens, of whom two were Buddhists. The Pala king 
Madanapala (c. a d 1150), who was a Buddhist, granted land to the 
Brahmana Vatesvara Svamiii as his fee for reading out the Mahabharata 
before his queen CitramatikadevI Macikabbe, the ivife of the Ganga 
Marasmiha, who was a Saiva, adopted asceticism and, meditating on the 
Jama, attained salvation by fasting The Calukya Jayasimha II Jagadeka- 
malla (ad 1015-1043), who was a Jam, is said to have been converted to 
the 5aiva faith by his queen Suggaladevi Women do not seem to have 
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suffered any religious disabilities The Pimcess Paiiibabbe, sister of the 
Western Gaiiga Butuga II (VD 971), dcioted hei lile to piactising pciiance 
for thirty yeais Many women enteicd the Buddhist chuieh as nuns 

LEGAL PROTECTION 

As regal ds the gcneial tieatmcnt of women, Biliaspati sl 1 )s that a 
woman must be tvatched da}' and night by hei mothei-in-laiv and other 
women of the family. The same authoiity lays down that if a man \iolates 
an unwilling woman, his piopeity is to be confiscated, and he shall be 
paraded on an ass The Snirti writeis of this peiiod do not advocate the 
abandoning of the wife by the husband foi adnltciy, but on the contiaiy 
allow hei to regain all her noiinal lights aftei peilonnancc of the appio- 
piiate penance The woman w'as to be abandoned only if she had conceued 
as the result of the adulteiy Some later wiiteis weie nioie liberal in this 
mattei. In then opinion the woman, even when she had conceived by 
adulteiy, did not liccome an outcast She ivas consideied inipuie till 
delivciy , the illegitimate child born ivas handed ovei to someone else for 
rearing Some Smrtis and Puranas of this pciiod condemn Viomen foi then 
moral lapses But other authorities give us a difterent picture of the nioial 
life of w'onien. 'VVomen in geneial, says Vaiahaniihiia (c ad 500), aie 
pure and blameless, they deseive the highest hoiioiii and respect The 
same author castigates some ivriteis for dilating only on the vices of women 
instead of their virtues This pictuic of the chaiacter of women is 
reflected in the works of Kalidasa, Bana, Bhavabhuti, and other classical 
wiiteis of the age 


SUTTEEISM AND AUSTERITIES 

The Siiirti writers of this period lay down that a woman after the 
death of her husband may become a satl oi may lead a virtuous life 
according to the injunction of the ^astias. A1 Biriini also observes that a 
woman in India has to choose between two things after the death of her 
husband—either to burn herself or to remain a widow till her death It 
IS true that some Smrtis and Puianas encourage the perfounance of the satl 
rite, as when Brhaspati says that a woman is declared devoted to her 
husband when she is his companion in his weal and ivoe, and if she dies 
when he dies, or when the Brhaddharma Putdna declares that a wndoiv who 
follows her husband on the funeral pyie, though she coinniits a great sin, 
does good to the departed soul The authoiities, however, piohibit those 
wu'cs who have not attained the age of puberty, are piegnant, or have 
children -very young, from becoming a satl A1 Biruiii similarly reports 
that women of advanced age and those who had childien did not bum 
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themselves Although according to the same authority the widow preferred 
to burn herself because of ill treatment by her relations, it is a fact that 
the widows were not coerced to do so during this period As the merchant 
Sulaiman (ninth century) says, the choice as to wheilrer a woman would 
burn herself or not lay entirely with her The practice of the sail rite 
can be traced with the help of historical records throughout this peiiod 
The wife of Goparaja, the general of the Gupta king Bhanugupta, is 
known to have ascended the funeial pyre of her husband in ad 510, Some 
queens of Kashmir and Queen Rajyavati of Nepal (eighth century) per¬ 
formed the sail rite Gundambe, the wife of Nagadeva, a minister of the 
Caliikya Satyasraya of the Deccan (tenth century), burnt herself with her 
husband, who had lost his life in battle. During the leign of the Cola 
king Rajendra I of South India, a Sudia woman named Dekabbe burnt 
herself at the news of ihe death of her husband in ad 1057 The 
existence of a large numbci of satt memorial tablets proves that the practice 
was populai in Central India and in tire Deccan during this period. Kmg 
Haisavardhana’s mother Ya^omatl, however, bmnt herself to ashes as soon 
as It became deiimte that her husband would be passing away within a shoit 
time The practice of peiforming the satl rite was evidently not universal. 
Many well-known ladies of this period, such as Prabhavatidcvl (of the 
Vakaiaka dynasty of the Deccan), Mayanalladevi (mother of Jayasimha 
Siddhaiaja of Gujaiat), RarpuradevT (mother of the Cahamana Prthviiaja 
III of Ajmer), and Alhanadevi (mother of the Kalacun Narasimha of 
Tripurl), did not practise this rite and at the same time were highly 
esteemed for their devotion to their husbands 

Under the rules of the Smrtis a widow had to lead an austere life. 
She slept on the floor and was not allowed to use a cot. She did not put 
on a bodice and dyed garments, and did not use collyrium in Ure eyes and 
yellow pigment on the face nor any kind of scent She took only one meal 
a clay She made oblations every day in memory of her husband and 
listened to recitations of the Puranas Bana in his Harsacanta refeis 
to the tying of the tuft of hair by the widows Similaily, a Piatihara 
inscription of the early tenth century from Pehowa (in the Karnal Distiict 
of West Punjab), mentions widows having profuse locks of hair On the 
other hand, the Skanda Purana advocates the tonsuring of widows It 
seems that this practice did not come into use prior to the eleventh 
century 

The re-maiTiage of widows is not advocated by the Smrti writeis and 
the Puianas Agam, A1 Biruni states that in India tliere is no custom of 
re-marrymg the widow. The system of niyoga or leviiate is advocated by 
Narada following the early Smrti writers But latei on the piactice was 
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discouiaged. As Brhaspati remaiks, ‘On account o£ the successive deteriora¬ 
tion of the (four) ages of the woild, it must not be piactised by moitals’ 
Duiing this period the independent siatus of women was not 
recognized. She was dependent on her father befoie hei inaiiiage, on her 
husband after the luaniage, and on hei son aftei the death of hci husband. 
In the absence of a son she was dependent on the nearest telation. On 
the other hand, the right of the sonless widow to the piopeity of her 
deceased husband was admitted In Gujarat, up to the middle of the 
twelfth century, the pioperty of a person dying without a son escheated 
to the Clown, but the Caultikya Kumaraprila king of Gujaiat, abolished 
that custom and allowed the sonless widow to inherit hei husband’s 
property 


WOMEN RULERS AND GENERALS 

In actual life, women occasionally paiticipated in the public adminis- 
tiation as itileis, regents, and governors In the fiist half of the eighteenth 
century, the Deccan was ruled by Queen Ratta About a centuiy eailici, 
the same country is found to have been administered by Vijayabhattarika 
of the Caltikya dynasty Queens Sugandha and Didda ruled Kashniu for 
some tune in the tenth century a.d TribhuvanamahadevT and her grand¬ 
daughter Dandimahadevi of the Kara dynasty ruled in Orissa m the 
eleventh century The Kakatiya Rudiamba occupied the throne of 
Warangal for some time in the thiiteenth century Marco Polo desciibes 
her as a lady of much discretion She administered her kingdom efficiently ; 
she was a lover of justice, equality, and peace Queen Ballamahadevi 
ruled the Alupa cotintiy (South Kanaia) from the capital Vaiahakanya in 
the thirteenth century Queen MayanalladevI acted as a legent for hei son, 
the Caultikya Jayasiinha Siddhaiiija of Gujarat Karpuraclevr, queen of the 
Cahamana Somesvara of Ajmer, served as a legent for her son PithvTiaja 
III. Nayikadevi carried on the administration of Gujarat as a regent 
during the infancy of her son, the Gaulukya Bhima II. Akkadevi, sister 
of the Caltikya Jayasuhha II of the Deccan, acted as the governor of 
Kistikad Women also acted as ministers and judges occasionally Queens 
Siiyadevi and MahaladevT flourished in Bhor, Bombay State, m the last 
quaiter of the eleventh centuiy A lady named Soinanathaiya acted as a 
minister of SiryadevT, and anothei lady named Balaiya occupied the post 
of a judge under Mahaladevi Sometimes women are found leading the 
army in the battlefield Akkadevi, referred to above,'is described as fierce 
in battle and in destioying hostile kings Some time before ad 1047, at 
the head of an army, she laid siege to the fort of Gokage, modern Gokak, 
111 the Belgaum Distiict In ad, 1197 a lady named Umadevi invaded 
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Belagavatti, in the Shimoga District, Mysore, when it was ruled by the 
leudatory Madhavarasa. Cagaladevi, wife of a feudatory of Toragale, led 
in person an attack on the town of Nilagunda, in the Deccan. In ad 1178, 
when Gujarat was invaded by Mohammed Ghon, NayikadevI, taking her 
infant son Caulukya Bhima II in her lap, conducted the army against 
the invader and inflicted a severe defeat on him. 

RECREATIONS OF WOMEN 

A word may be said about the recreations of Women Ma Twan Lin 
says that in the houses of the Indians the young girls danced and sang 
with great skill. The statement of Brhaspati that a woman must avoid 
dancing when her husband is abroad, shows the popularity of this art. 
Among the festivities at the birth of Harsavardhana, dancing by women 
of all ranks formed a prominent feature, as described by Bana. Dancing 
was to the accompaniment of musical instruments, such as tambourines, 
cymbals, reeds, lutes, and kahalas (drums) with their brazen sounding 
boxes The Ganga Udayaditya’s queen was expert in dancing and singing. 
All the thice queens of the Hoysala Ballala I were highly accomplished in 
dancing Savaladevi, the queen of the Kalacuri Somadeva of Kalyana, 
was well known for her skill m music and dancing, and is said to have 
displayed her accomplishments in public. 

During this period dancing girls known as devaddsJs were engaged for 
temple services Four hundred of them were attached to the great temple 
of Tanjore during the reign of the Cola Rajaraja I Bhattabhavadeva, 
minister of King Harivarman of East Bengal, gave a hundred dancing gnls 
for the service of the temple of Ananta Vasudeva About as many were 
engaged in the temple of Siva at Deopara, m the Rajshahi District, East 
Bengal, during the reign of Vijayasena Padmavatl was the chief of the 
dancing gills m the temple of Nilakanthesvara at Kalanjara during the 
reign of the Candella Madanavaiman These girls are generally described 
as living an iminoial life Giving a different picture of the life and character 
of the devaddsis, however, Marco Polo states that parents sometimes conse- 
ciated their daughters to the temples of the gods for whom they had great 
devotion , the daughters lived with their parents and on festive occasions 
went to the temples and entertained the deify with their dance and songs; 
they rendeied this service till they were married The dancing girls are 
known to have enacted dramas occasionally During the reign of Jatavaiman 
alms Vira Pandya of South India, a dancing giil named Virasckharanaiigai 
leceived grants of lands foi enacting dramas on festive occasions. Vacaspati 
Misra also refers to the dancing girls who gave performances on the stage 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE IDEALS OF INDIAN 
WOMANHOOD 

INTRODUCTION 

I DEALS constitute the veiy heart and soul oI a nation, the leal v\oith 
and dignity of which have to be judged not only by its actual achieie- 
ments, but moie so by its inner inclinations and inlicient endcavouis 
towaids a goal that eternally guides its destiny. Hence the tine study of a 
nation means really a study of its aims and ideals, of the means adopted and 
the paths followed, lather than its actual successes and failuies Tliat is 
why a leal understanding of Indian womanhood essentially depends on that 
of its ideals in their various aspects 

From tune immemorial, India has unequivocally recognized one and 
only one summum honum of life, viz atmopalabdhi oi self-iealization— 
the realization of the divine in the human, of the spnitual in the physical 
of the Atman or Soul in the mind-body complex. It is tuic that four atms 
of life {catutvargas) aie spoken of in Indian liteiatuie, viz dhmmn, mtha, 
katna, and rnoksa moial behaviour, wealth, woildly pleasuic, and salva¬ 
tion But It IS at the same time unanimously and unambiguously asseitcd 
that moksa is by far the highest ideal of man It is in this univeisal perspec¬ 
tive that the whole Indian view of life is to be understood and evaluated 

IDEALS OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

In spite of occasional lapses, India is a country that has alwajs preached 
and lived the highest philosophical and ethical ductiines of equality and 
fiateimty, of universal love and service It is in this hoary and holy land 
that the fiist as well as the foremost claiion calls of unity and universality 
were given by our seers, in the foim of sublime, yet simple, mantras, like 
Saivain kkalvidam Biahma (verily all this is Biahman)d Idam atmtam idam 
Biahniedam sarvam (this is imraoitality, this is Brahman; this is all),“ 
A'yamatmd Biahma (the Atman is Brahman),® Tat tvamasi (thou art that),^ 
Ah am Brahrndsmi (I am Biahman) ’ 

Hence, according to our age-old Indian tiadition, theie is no distinction 
bettveen man and man, all being equally Brahman. More specifically, it 
IS also asseited in some places with due dignity that no distinction between 

' c.hn u III 14 1 
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man and woman is ever tolerated by our holy books , nay, a woman is even 
said to be superior to man. Stri cdvisesaf^ (The scripture does not dis¬ 
criminate between man and woman), Samskdro hi citmani samavaiti, na' 

Urainam paurusam vd vibhdgam apekmte’’ (Genius inheres in the Soul_ 

It makes no distinction between man and tvoman) 

That IS why the ideals of India are alike for men and women There 
IS a general misconception that the ideals of Indian women are entirely 
different from, nay even opposed to, those of men. It is perfectly true that as 
mothers, as creators and sustainers of life on earth, women have some special 
duties to perform, some special paths to follow, some special ideals to strive 
after But these by no means lower their dignity and status, or narrow down 
their outlook and ideals On the contrary, these infinitely elevate and enliven 
them Hence, apart from these special aims, rights, and duties, the ideals 
of Indian women are very much the same as those of Indian men That 
IS why the women of India, too, have been eternally inspired by the 
common twin ideals of unity and equality, greatness and fullness, 
puiity and perfection These have been equally manifested in all the 
walks in a woman's life, domestic, social, spiritual Hence it may safely 
be asseiLcd that in India, bhuman (greatness and fullness) constitutes the 
very life-blood, the very soul of women In the home or outside, it is 
these fundamental ideals of infinity and universality that have illumined 
the lives of our women, throughout the chequered history of Indian 
womanhood, infinity implying depth of life, universality its breadth. 
Again, depth stands for inner worth, and breadth for the outer expansion 
of that worth. 

But in spite of the fact that the fundamental tendencies and strivings 
of all Indians ai e very much the same, we have also to recognize individual 
differences and peculiarities befitting the special inclinations and capacities 
of different persons Accordingly, two great classes of persons have been 
generally recognized here ascetics and householders (or those who are 
interested in supra-mundane or spiritual values, and those who are interested 
in mundane or worldly ones) Of course, it has never been contended in 
India that the above two classes are mutually exclusive or opposed to each 
olher Still, a difference between the two, corresponding to a difference 
ot emphasis, outlook, and standjxnnt, has always been admitted For 
women also India has recognized two mam ideals, viz that of a brahmn- 
vddini and that of a sadyovadhu 

A brahmavddini is of an ascetic type, striving for the highest philo¬ 
sophical knowledge knowledge of Truth, of the Self, of Brahman Thus 

“ KalySvana Sr S , 1 1 7 

’ Rajaiekhara, KavyamTmariisa (GOS), p S3 
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her ideal of life is spiiitual well-being A sadyovadhu, on ihe othei hand, 
IS of a domestic type, dedicating hciself to the welfare of hci family, and 
spending her time mostly in daily domestic duties of an oidmaiy kind 
Each was gicat in hei oivn place Hence there is no leal opposition between 
the status of a braJimavddinl and that of a sadyovadhu, and no such 
opposition was tolerated in India, at least m the earliest Vedic Age as also 
foi many centuiies later. That was why it was by no means obligatoiy 
foi a brahtnavadml to take the vow of celibacy, lenounce the woild, and 
carry on meditations in a fai off, secluded mountain cave On the contiaiy, 
quite a number of hiahmavadints who came to be blessed with the realization 
of Brahman w^ere mariied women. In the same mannei, many sa lyovadhus 
weic also of a high, spiritual nature, and even m the midst of then multi¬ 
farious domestic duties, they strove for spiritual peifection and attained 
realization Thus, whether a woman was maiiied or unmanled was not 
the main thing to count, the main thing was to considci her mnei in¬ 
clinations and ingrained ideals 

We may piofitably considei heie how these tw'o ideals of spnituahty 
and domesticity have fashioned the lives of Indian women thioughout the 
ages dow^n to the modern times Only one or two prominent examples from 
each age will suffice to show the eternal and inexhaustible driving foice of 
this pair of evcr-gicen ideals of Indian womanhood Theie might have 
been times when one ivas over-empliasized at the expense of the other But 
there has never been a time when one was totally absent or suppressed by 
the other 


m^omen in vedic literature 

The very high standard of learning, cultine and all-round progress 
leached by Indian women during the Vedic Age is too well-known a fact 
to need detailed elucidation here The best pi oof of this is the fact that 
die Rg-Veda, the oldest known hteratuic in the whole woild, contains hymns 
(sil/din) by as many as twenty-seven women, called biahtnavadinls oi women 
seeis Saunaka in his BrhaddevaLa" (c fifth century bg). a work on the 
Rg-Veda, has mentioned the names of these twenty-seven women seeis 
The vrell-known Vedic commentator Sayana has mentioned the names of 
two moie of such seers in addition to the above twenty-seven 

During the Vedic Age domestic life was not in any way conceived to 


Ghosa godha visvavara apalofmnisaji ni^at, 
b)ahma]aya jutsw nama agastyasya svasu dittli, 
indraiii cemhamata ca sarnma lomaSoniaSi 
lopamudia ca nadyai ca yaml naii ca Sa^vaCi 
SiJr laksmi sarpmajiu vak iraddha inedha ca dakimd 
luht sutyd ca sdvitn b>ahmavddmya tiUdh —II 89 91 
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be inconsistent with spiritual life, and brahmavadinis were not ascetics 
roaming m forests or squatting in caves after renouncing the world, as 
ordinarily undeistood On the contraiy, apart from many brahmavadinis 
who did not give up family life, even amongst the above twenty-seven moie 
celebrated biahmavddtnis, whose hymns were thought to be fit for being 
included in the Rg-Veda, many were married or desired to be married 
Hence some of their hymns are but simple and frank expressions of their 
inner, womanly desiies for a worthy, loving husband, a happy and prosperous 
home-life free from co-wivcs, and so on “ The highest ideals of a btahma- 
vadinl and a sadyovadhu are best illustiated in the celebrated and exhilarat¬ 
ing hymns of Vac^” and Surya'^’- respectively. 

In the Upanisads, which constitute the last part of the Vedas, we meet 
•with the biightest example of a brahmavddtni as well as a sadyovadhu The 
hiahmaocidini is Gargi of immortal fame, daughter of the Sage Vacaknu, 
whose highly learned, philosophical discussions with the great sage Yajria- 
valkya have been recorded twice in the old and celebrated Brhaddranyaka 
Vpamsad The glorious example of a sadyovadhu too, is found in the 
same Upanisad When the Sage Yajnavalkya on the eve of his retirement 
fiom the world desired to divide his propeity between Ins two wives 
Maiticyi and Katyayani, Mattieyl lefused to have it with the profound 
utterance, ‘What should I do with that through which I cannot be 
immortal?’—which has really made her immortal Accordingly, she was 
given the choicest gift of knowledge by her husband in a most illuminating 
discourse on the unity of the Self Tins discourse has the repeated lefrain 
‘This IS the Immortal, this is Brahman, tins is All’ Here we find a sublime 
example of a sadyovadhu and a biahmavadiril rolled into one In the 
Bihaddranyaha Upamsad,^* the lofty ideal of a wife as the other half of the 
husband has also been beautifully delineated by a very effective simile of 
the half of a shell 

In the Rg-Vedic Grhya-Sutias of Asvalayana'’ and Sankhayana^® the 
names of thiee brahmavadinis are mentioned, viz Gargi Vacakanavi, 
Vadava Pi athitheyl, and Sulabha MaitreyT. 

WOMEN IN GRAMMATICAL LITERATURE 

The age of Panmi (fifth centuiy b c) continned the Veclic tiadition 
of ciiltuie and education Those brahmavadinis rvho themselves taught 
were reverentially called upddhydyd or upddhydyi and dedryd, while the 

' Cf R r . V 28 , VIII 80 , X 30, 109, 145 . etc 
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sadyovadhus who wcie ■wives o£ tcadicis were called iipadhydyunl and 
dcdyyani BhattojI Diksita m his Siddhanta Kaninudi c\p]ains the first 
two teims as yd tii svayani eua adhyapikd (She who heiself is a tcachci) In 
the commcntaiy Bdla-iiianoramd by Vasudeva Dlksita on the abose woik 
the same view' is conoboiated Both Paiiini and Patanjali leler to the high 
Vedic knowledge acquiied b')' the brahmavadinl'i dining the \"edic Age 
necessitating special names for them. Thus, women scholais of the Katha 
School were called Kathl, of the Rg-Veda, Bahamcd, Biahmana women 
scholais of the Grammar of Apisali weie called AlJiidll, and of the 
Mimamsa School of Kasakrtsna, Kasakitsna (Paianjah) Pupils of the 
woman scholar and teacher Audamedhya were called ‘Aiidamcdhd’. 

WOMEN IN THE EPICS AND THE PURlNAS 

In the immortal epics of India, the Raindynna and the Mahdbhdrala, 
too, we find many instances of the above two types of Indian women, 
ascetic and domestic A magnificent example of a biahiiiavddini m the 
Rdmdyana is Anasuya, wife, in the tiuest sense of the leim, of the Sage 
Atii She, too, practised severe penances constantly, spent the whole of 
her life in deep meditation, and reached such heights of spnitnal peifection 
as are larely reached by even great sects.” Another cclebiatcd woman 
ascetic of the Rdmdyana is SiamanT SabaiT, a low-caste tvoman She was 
the disciple of the gieat sage Matanga and had her heimitagc on the bank 
of the lake Pampa She is described as iveanng baik and matted locks, 
as having reached the highest standard of asceticism, and as being honoured 
by gieat ascetics^® 

On the other hand, the highest manifestation of domestic peifection 
in the Rdmdyana, nay in the whole of Indian liteiatinc, is found in the 
inimitable personality of Slta, the idol of Indian womanhood thioughout 
the ages In fact, as Swami Vivckananda rightly asserted, all the vaiious 
ideals of Indian -womanhood, throughout the long and chequered histoiy 
of India, have been concentrated and consummated in this one, unique, 
incompaiable ideal of Slta as wife, as mother, as one endowed with infinite 
purity of heart, strength of chaiactcr, coinage, and confidence Her holy 
life-story is too well-known to need recounting here But what strikes us 
most ill hei character is this superb combination of softness and haidness, 
so aptly described by Bhavablruti in the Uttara-Rdmacanta as the mam 
characteristic of great peisons like Rama 

The Mahdbhdrala, too, is resplendent rvitlr a galaxy of great rvomen 
fulfilling their destinies, pursuing their ideals, and attaining then ends in 
different spheres of life in a manner at once simple and superb As a 

" Rum , II 117-9 *• , HI 74 
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glorious example of a bmhmauadini during that age, mention may be made 
of Sulabha of immoital fame She belonged to the clan of Rajaisi 
(kingly sage) Pradhana But she being a great scholar, no suitable bride¬ 
groom could be found for her. Accordingly she became an ascetic for life, 
and roamed about alone from place to place in search of knowledge. Other 
celebrated brahmauadihis of the Mahdbhatala are the daughter of Sandilya 
desciibed as a btahmanl who has attained perfection, who has adopted the 
vow of celibacy and pmity, who practises yoga, who has reached heaven, 
xvho has attained perfection in austeiity, and wdro is an ascetic,^" and giva, 
described as a brahmani who has attained perfection, and who has mastered 
the Vedas These are not the only instances of highly learned, ascetic 
women found in the Mahabharata 

Far more numeious are the instances of women who led dedicated 
lives at home. Mention need be made only of Gandlrari, KuntI, Draupadi, 
Savitri, Damayanti, gakuntala, and Satyabhama amongst a great galaxy of 
noble ivomen w^ho, though housewives, were also reputed scholars and 
saintly characters The single case of GandharT proves what heights of 
excellence wifehood and motheihood could reach An exemplary wife, a 
sahadharmtni in the truest sense of the word who went to the length of 
bandaging her own eyes for the sake of her blind husband Dhrtaiastia, 
she yet never hesitated to remonstrate with him when she thought he was 
in the wiong That was why she openly and hrmly requested him to 
disown their sinful sons Duryodhaiia and the rest Her superb injunc¬ 
tion- ’Yato dharma lato jayah’ (Let Victory pertain to the righteous), has 
become a pioverb in India Another fieiy utteiance of a mother has also 
become equally famous She was Vidula, who sternly reprimanded her 
son Sahjaya when he, being defeated by the king of Sind was leading a life 
of abject dejection To inspire him to fight for his lost royal gloiy, she 
used the following classic simile* 'Muhintarn jvalilam sfeyah, na tu 
dhumdyiiam ciram’ (It is fai better to blaze up even for a moment than to 
go on smoking continuously) 

The Puranas of India present the philosophical and ethical doctrines 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads m a simple form through dialogues and 
narrations in which figure men and women of great eminence One of 
the most celebrated women of the Puranas is Madalasa, the consort of 
King Rtadhvaja She was at once a great scholar, a saintly woman, a 
dutiful housewife, and a devoted wife and mother Another saintly 
woman of the Puranas is Devahuti, wife of the great sage and prajdpati 
(patriarch) Kai dama and mother of the greater sage Kapila, the propounder 

“ Mbh , Xll 320 Ibid , IX 54 6 
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of the Samkhya system of Indian philosophy Her philosophical discourses 
with her learned husband and son go to prove hei unique spiiitual attain¬ 
ments, even though she lived a household life*’ Ihe eternal idols of 
Indian ivomanhood, viz Sati and Uma, shine in their ncvci-lading gloiy 
in many of the Pm anas, as the brightest examples of de\oted wives 
dedicating their whole lives to the seivice ol then lords 

WOMEN IN THE SMRTIS 

The position of women in India gradually cleteiiorated as the golden 
Veclic ideals of unity and equalit) began to fade off thiough the passage 
of time During the period of the Smrtis—the peiiod of codification of social 
laws—women were bracketed with the Siidias, and were denied the right 
to study the Vedas, to utter Vedic mantms, and to peifoim Vedic rites. 
Hence, duiing such an age, it was not to be expected that women would con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the old privilege of choosing a life of celibacy and asceticism 
On the other hand, mairiage or domestic life became compulsoiy for 
women, and unquestioning devotion to, and self-effacing seivice of, husbands 
their only duty To quote the wellknown dictum of Mann ‘A woman 
IS protected by her father during childhood, by her husband duiing youth, 
and by her sons during old age She is never fit for fieedom.’ But 
mothers were honouied, as before, as the very pivots of their families, and 
wives as sahadhaiminis or spiritual partners of then spouses Heic we aie 
happily reminded of another dictum of Manu,“’ which, too, has almost 
passed into a classic: ‘An dcdiya or a Vedic teacher excels ten npdclhydyas 
or salaried sub-teachers in glory, a father excels a bundled dedryas but a 
mother excels a thousand fathers’ In fact, all the spnitual stiivings of 
men were considered useless, unless their wives also paiticipated Hence, 
accoiding to the famous grammarian Panini, the ultimate etymological 
meaning of the word patnl or wife is ‘One who participates in the religious 
ceicinonies of her husband’. 

Thus in the Smrtis, too, the vs'onien of India aie pictured as setting 
before themselves not only the ideal of domestic efficiency but also, and 
above all, that of spiritual supremacy, which alone makes one a conqueior 
m the truest sense of the term. 

WOMEN IN THE MODERN 4GE 

Duiing the modem age, the women of India aie, indeed, standing at 
the cioss-roads, which they had never done befoie Even during the middle 
ages, when foreign invasions and conquests made the position of women 
the worst in history, the problems that aie facing them to-day were not theie 
P, HI 21-33 “IX 3. Cf V 147 “II 145 
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For those foreigners who became the rulers of India no longer remained 
foreigners ruling the conquered land from their distant home, they soon 
became sons of the soil, part and paicel of the country itself. But during 
the modern period the conquest was made by a foreign race from a far-off 
countiy which neithei setded in India nor identihed itself with her 
interests Flence the impact of the foieign, western ideas and ideals on 
our country and society, which has been almost one-sided, has changed our 
lives to an extent never possible before. That is why the women of India 
now find themselves today facing an unprecedented dilemma, namely, the 
choice between the old and the new, the eastern traditionalism and the 
xvestcin modernism 

At this critical juncture in the lives of Indian women, both the 
ancient ideals of spiritualism and homebound life seem to be absolutely 
out of date , a modern girl seems neither to care for religion and spiritual 
perfection nor hanker after domestic life as before But has the eternal 
ideal of India really changed to that extent, and can it ever do so? It has 
been repeatedly seen in the long and vaiiegated history of tins countiy that 
Its inmost soul has ever remained untouched in spite of all external 
appearances to the contrary. That is why even during the turbulent 
modern age of ovei-raatenahsm, over-realism, over-individualism, ovei- 
lationalism, and over-cymcism we find clear proofs that the immoual ideals 
of Indian womanhood are still there, inspiring and heartening thousands 
of women m all walks of life 

IMMORTAL IDEALS OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

For a clear prool we may point to the sublime personality of the Holy 
Mother, Sn Saradaraani Devi, the spiritual consort of Sri Ramaknshna 
Paiamahamsadeva It is she ivho at the beginning of the present centuiy 
combined in her lofty life the twin ideals of a brahmavadini and a 
sadyovadhiL in a manner at once unique and inspiring 

What strikes us most in the life of the Holy Mother is this wondeiftil 
synthesis of ordinary home life and the highest spirituality That these 
two are not opposed to each other, but that spirituality is the veiy basis of 
ordinaly life, is the greatest message of the life of the Floly Mother to all 
and sundry Thus it was she who proved beyond doubt that even a 
brahmavadml could be a sadyovadhu and vice versa For although she 
admitted like the holy sages of old that it was by no means possible for all 
women to give up the world, go to a forest, and practise austerities there, 
yet she repeatedly insisted that even those who stayed at home and led the 
ordinary married life must be btahmaoddmis, in the sense of being 
spiritually minded and moulding then lives according to spiritual and 
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ethical maxims Simply because they have chosen a domestic life, they 
must not lead a naiiow, selfish, uncontiollcd, and iinwoithy life They 
must not remain submeiged in the miic of woildly life, but must spiing 
up like beautiful lotuses, spreading then chaim and fiagiance far and 
wide 

In this ivay, even in otii ever changing, aggiessne. icstless, and 
woiried modern age, we are infinitely blessed to hate befoie us this hcnign 
example of the Holy Mothei, a bmhmavadmi and a sadyouadhu in peifect 
fusion and highest development. 

f ONCI USION 

This veiy biief and lapid stiivey of the ideals of Indian womanhood 
tlnough the ages ivill suffice to show that m spite of many changes as 
legards educational facilities and domestic, social, political, legal, and 
economic rights, the tvomen of India have icmained fundamentally 
unchanged This is due to the tact that their ideals, then visions, and their 
outlooks, manifesting the perennial cultuic, and the cvei-throbbing hcait 
of India, are 'at bottom one and the same This sameness of ideals, of 
course, does not indicate any static stagnation in the course of India’s 
piogress, It IS lathci a cleat sign of its dynamic development Foi nhen 
a nation starts on its zigzag, hazardous journey tow aids its cherished goal, 
It has to go through ups and downs, tlnough pitfalls and labyimths, 
generation after generation And so, unless thcie be the same sustaining 
spiiit, and the same indefatigable drive behind, the nation conceincd may 
lose Its way and flounder in despondency in its long and aiduous stiugglc 
Hence the ideals of a nation aie not something to become stale vvath age. 
On the contrary, as the nation cannot change its soul, so it cannot aho 
change its ideals The sameness of its ideals rather shows its fiimncss of 
purpose and dynamism of outlook, and enables one to gauge its depth of 
feeling and strength of will, which alone make it what it is Hence the 
eternity of our ideals is something to be pioiid of, the bed-rock of oiii 
culture, the stiongest cement m our multifarious civilization which is a 
unity in diveisity This is specially so when this eternal ideal of India, 
for men oi for women, outside oi inside, is, as pointed out above, one and 
only one, viz spiritual development Spirituality is something that can 
never glow old, never fade off, nevei die The women of India, too, have 
naturally been imbued with the same supreme Ideal all tlnough the ages 
As housewives, as ascetics, and as both combined, they have always kept 
burning the toich of their inner spintualitv, piinty, and beauty, their 
iiiheient sweetness, softness, and spiiit of service 
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PREHISTORIC MIXTURE OF RACES 

F rom the earliest times India has received successive waves of foreign 
peoples with diverse languages, cultures, and racial affiliations Of the 
two mam palaeolithic industries of India—that of pebble tools with its 
primary focus in the North-West, and that of bifacial tools predominant 
in the South—the fust is affiliated to the comparable industries of South- 
East Asia, and the second to its counterparts in Europe and Africa What 
forces of diffusion were at work to produce similar tool-types over such 
widely-dispersed lands it is difficult to guess, but the possibility of an actual 
migiation of palaeolithic folks from different directions, though not yet 
substantiated by the find of contemporary skeletal remains, is not ruled out 
In the Neolithic Age we find the neolithic types of East India again similar 
to those of South-East Asia and southern China—indicating a cultural irave 
reaching India from that direction. In this case as well, it is not unlikely 
that the wave had its genesis in a folk migration. There are strong grounds 
for believing that the Dravidians came to India from the east Mediterranean 
region long before the Aryans An extra-Indian origin of the great Indus 
valley civilization of the third millennium b c is not ptoved, though its 
contacts with contemporary riverine civilizations of West Asia are abun¬ 
dantly clear There is little doubt, however, that m the next millennium 
the Vedic Aryans poured into India from the north-west bringing with 
them an altogether new culture By the fourth century before Christ the 
creation of the ‘Indian Man’ and the main fabric of Indian civilization is 
almost accomplished Behind this creation lies the fusion of four principal 
language-culture groups (loosely called ‘races’) m blood, speech, and culture. 
They are the Austnc or Austro-Asiatic (Nisadas), the Mongoloid or Sino- 
Tibetan (Kiratas), the Dravidian (Dravidas), and the Aryans (Aryas), Of 
these, the Austnc people enteied India from the west and spread all ovei 
India, and are now represented by such primitive tribes as the Kolas and the 
Mundas, living m the hills and forests of central and eastern India The 
Mongoloid peoples, however, emigrated from the east and settled mostly m 
the Himalayan sub-tracts and eastern India The impact of the Dravidians 
was much stronger than that of any of these races, and the]' practically 
Dravidianized the whole of peninsular India The Veche Aryans, the last 
of these peoples to settle in India, however, Aryanized the whole of India by 
their language When transformed into classical Sanskrit by large borrowings 
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fiom the Austncs and the Dravidians, it became the lingua fianca of 
the Indian cultme and the sacied language of Hinduism (in its conipie- 
hensive sense cmbiacing Biahnianism, Buddhism, and Jaimsm) The food 
habits, diess, furniture, and architcctuie of the Aiyans came to be gieatly 
influenced by the new surroundings, while then ritual beliefs and piactices 
underwent far-icaching changes due to the impact of the pic-Ai)an settleis 
The very name Arya lost its ethnic significance and came to mean ‘nobility 
and aiistociacy of character and temperament’. 

The ethnic intrusions, however, continued unabated, and the country 
lay exposed to the successive invasions and infiltrations of the Peisians, 
Greeks, Scytho-Parthiairs, Abhiias, Kusanas, Hunas, Guijaias, etc one after 
the other By this tune, however, India had developed her own distinctive 
culture, in the midst of which none of these foreigners could nramtain then 
individuality for any length of time , they learnt the language, adopted the 
names and the religions of the vanquished, and became one with them In 
the presenl paper it is proposed to deal with the more important foreign 
peoples w'ho entered India hom the sixth century b c to the fifth centuiy 
AD and their absorption in, and contribution to, Indian cultuie. 

IMMIGRATIONS IN HISTORIC TIMES 

The exact process by which the foreigners were brought into the Hindu 
fold and merged in the general body of the Indian people can only be 
indicated in general outline The ancient lawgivers did not lay down any 
special purificatory rites and ceremonies which the outsideis had to undergo 
in order to find room in Hindu society On the contrary, effoits were not 
lacking to ignore the non-Indian origin of the foreigners by regarding them 
as the offspring of inter-caste marriage, or as belonging to one of the castes 
and having lost rir status in con.sequence of hcieucal tendencies. Thus 
according to Mairu,^ the Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Cinas, Kiratas, 
Daiadas, Khasas, and others were originally Ksatriyas who rveie degiaded 
to the status of Sudias owing to their non-observance of the sacred rites. 
In such statements, no doubt, is to be detected the ex post facto recognition 
of the existence of foreigners in Hindu society by giving them a place in 
the calurvainya (foui-caste) system In the Mahabhdrata,- India, nr reply 
to a query of Mandhatr regarding the duties to be performed by the Yavanas, 
Sakas, Tusaras, Pahlavas, Chias, and other alien peoples, prescribes the 
duties of obedience to parents, preceptois, kings, and hermits, performance 
of Vedic rites, digging of wells, making of presents to duijas (the twice born), 
abstention from injuring, absence of wrath, tiuthfulness, purity, peaceful¬ 
ness, maintenance of wives and children, and performance of sacrifices in 
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honour o£ the pitrs (manes) and peiformancc o£ the paka-yapws All this 
indicates that foreigners were expected to practise the same normal pieties 
as the Hindus, and the latter in return considered them henceforth as 
belonging to their own social organization The Bhakti cult, again, was 
also a prime factoi in breaking the barrier between the native and the 
outsider Thus according to the Bhagavata Puranap taking resoit to Visnu 
and his devotees is enough for the purification of the Ikiratas, Hunas, 
Andhras, Pulindas, Pukvasas, Abhiias, Suhmas, Yavanas, Khasas, etc as also 
othei poisons who were sinful Instances are also not raie in which the 
Indians in ancient times contracted matrimonial alliances with the foreign 
immigrants, and tins also played a great role in the Indianization of the 
latter 'Ihc wonderful assimilative powei of the Indians helped to Hinduizc 
the alien races so much so that when they weie absorbed, there was hardly 
anything left which could maik them oil as socially and cultmally distinct 
from the children of the soil 

But it will be a misieprcsentation of fact to state that the foreigneis 
only took and gave nothing The Indians, by reciprocation of thought 
and culture, learnt much from them They were influenced by the religion, 
science, and art of the neu'comcrs Foreign words crept into the local 
languages, and changes tvere also brought about in Indian costume The 
Indians imbibed some of the beliefs of the alien peoples But whatevei they 
boil owed they absorbed completely and made their own by the stamp of 
their genius The cross-currents of diverse cultures could only lullle the 
outer suiface of Hinduism for the time being, but in the innei depths it 
underwent little change. 

THE IRANIANS 

There is enough in the Vedas and the Avesta to show that the Vedic 
Aiyans and the ancient Iranians had a close relationship in language, reli¬ 
gion, traditions, rituals, and beliefs But this became more intimate when 
the Achaemenians became tJie ruleis of Iran The north-ivestern part of 
India foimed part of the empire of Darius, the Achaemcnian Empeior 
(c 522-486 Bc) , for in his Behistun inscription (c 520-18 b.c) Gadaia, i e. 
Gandhara (Peshawar and Rawalpindi Districts) figures in the list of twenty- 
thiee foreign countiies that came to him It is not unlikely that the con¬ 
quest of Gandhara wa-. due to Cyius, the founder of the empne himself 
(558-30 B c ) To the credit of Dauus goes the conquest of Hindu (Smdhu 
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01 the Indus valley) Accouling to lieiodotm, India foniicd the twentieth 
satiapy of his empiie Though the Iianiaii eontpiest of Gaiidhrna and the 
Indus valley was not veiy long-lued (these legions had ccilainl) tliioun oil 
the foieign yoke by the time of Alexandei's invasion in 3l!7-il() ar.), the 
iiiflnx of some Iranian population, in the tiail of conquest, icsulted in the 
intiodnction of a few quaint customs in India dhat Taxila was nifluentcd 
b'v the Iianuni method of disposal of the dead is evident tiom the statement 
of Aiistoboulos as quoted by Strabo ^ ‘The dead aic thiowii out to be 
devouicd by vultures’ The marriage luaiket of daxila, w'heie gills weie 
given off in marriage, lecalls a siiniLii BalqIonian piactice w’hith might have 
been intioduced into India thiough Iian The language of the noidi-west 
was affected by Iranian contacts Thus the woid di/u (toi Indian lipi) and 
(foi hkJiila) in the Khaiosthi vcisions of the lock edicts of Asoka 
occuiiing at Shahbazgaihi and Manseliia bespeak Iianian influence Tlie 
mtioduction of Khaiosthi itself, now a dead sciipL, is an outcome of India's 
intercouise with Iian, foi it was evolved out of Aiamaic, the ‘couit sciipt’ 
of the Achacmenian rulers That the Aramaic language and sciipt weie 
intioduced into India is pioved by an Aiainaic insciiption found at Taxila 
Again, the similarity between the picambles of the Achaemenian and Asokan 
msciiptions may not be an accident ’’ The influence of Achaemenian couit 
ait and architecture on those of the Mammas, which has been widely noted 
and commented upon, appeals to have been due to the diiect impoitation 
of aitisans fiom Persia into India 

Mention should be made in this connection of the Magi, a section of 
the Iianian piiestly class, who enteied India probably m the wake of the 
Scytho-Parthians They are known in India as Maga-dvqas oi Maga Biah- 
manas A detailed, though legendaiy, account ot tlieii immigiation into 
India IS given in some Puianas The substance of what is given m the 
Bhavisya Parana,^ is as follows Samba, a son of Kisna, was stricken with 
lepiosy He was cuied of the disease through the woiship of the Sun-god, 
and he erected a temple of the god at Mitravana on the Caiidiabhaga No 
Birdimana being willing to seive as piiest at the temple, Samba had to bung 
in eighteen families of the suii-woishipping Maga Biahniaiias, descendants 
of Jarasabda (viz Jalagambu, Jaiasastia, evidentl) Zoroaster) fiom SakadvTpa, 
and settle them at Sambapuia, built by him These Biahmanas were 
given daughters of the Bhoja line in mairiage and hence became known as 
Bhojakas The association of Zoroastei, the foundei of the Zoioastiian 
religion, and some of the special customs of the Maga Biahmanas, such as 
wealing the girdle called ax)yanga (the aiioyaonghan of the Avesta and the 
kusti of the modern Parsees), having beaids, eating m silence, the prohibition 
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of touching corp&eSj using barsma (Avestan baresnian, modern barsom) in 
place of darbha (Jnija grass), etc, leave no room foi doubt that they were the 
ancient Sun-worshippers of Iran 

The Magas did not confine themselves to Sambapura, identified with 
the modern Multan, where Hiuen Tsang saw a grand Sun-temple m the 
seventh century They soon spread over other parts of India. Ptolemy 
(middle of the second century ad) vouches for the existence of the ‘Brach- 
manai Magoi’ in the South An insciiption from Deo-Baranark (District 
Shahabad) records the initial grant of a village to the Sun-god by the ruler 
Baladitya in favour of the Bhojaka Suryanntra, its renewal by Sarvavarman 
and Avantivarman in favour of the Bhojakas Hamsamitra and Rsimitia, 
and Its continuance by Jivitagupta II (early eighth century) in favour of 
the Bhojaka Durdharamitra The Govindapur inscription of 1137-38 attests 
to the existence in Gaya of a highly cultured Maga family, celebrated for 
Its learning, Vedic studies, and poetic faculty, ‘whom Samba himself brought 
hither’ ’ Other references to the Magas in inscriptions show that they 
completely amalgamated themselves with the Hindus by adopting Indian 
names, manners, and customs, and except for the accidental mention of 
the term Maga, it is impossible for us to distinguish them as foieigners. 
They took part in every sphere of our activity and enriched our poetry too. 
They contributed much to astronomy and astrology The famous 
astronomer Varahamihira was himself a Maga The descendants of the 
Maga Brahmanas are still interested in astrology, foretelling, divination, 
propitiation of planetary deities {gtaha-yaga), etc. As they enjoyed the gifts 
made for the propitiation of the grahas (planets), they are called graha-vipras 
(astrologers). But the most important contiibution of the Magi priests (who 
were elevated to the status of Brahmanas in some indigenous texts) was the 
introduction of a particular form of Sun-worship which is different from 
the ancient indigenous mode Varahamihira directs that the installation 
of the Surya images should be made by the Magas, who were the fit persons 
to worship the god ® Iconographic texts enjoin that the images of Surya 
should be dressed like a noitherner with legs covered, that he should weai a 
coat of mail and a girdle The early representations of the god actually 
follow these injunctions In later times, however, attempts were made to 
Indianize the foicign features by discarding some of them and by inventing 
stones to interpret the others 

The Maga-oyakti of Krsnadasa Misia contains an elaborate account of 
these Maga Brahmanas The descendants of the Magas are known in 
different places by different names In Rajputana they aie called Sevak 
and Bhojak. They are known in Bengal as Graha-vipras and Acarya 
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Brahmanas, interested in astrology and the loi'c of the planets Some of the 
Sakadvipl Brahmanas of Bihar and Uttar Piadesh aie Aymvedic physicians, 
some are priests in Rajput families, while otheis aie landholders There 
are also many who have taken to othei professions 

A section of the Kamhojas, originally living on the north-ircstein 
frontier of India, most piobably in Afghanistan, and belonging to the 
Pal asaka-vanna, according to the Buddhaghosa, came and permanently 
settled in different parts of India They lent their name to some of the 
localities occupied by them A few of the families went to the extent of 
carving out principalities like the one temjxnaiily eclipsing the foitunes 
of the Palas of eastern India in the tenth ccntuiy a d They acclimatized 
themselves to the Indian soil and thoroughly identified themselves with its 
people, accepting their cultuie and creed The case of Jagannatha is one 
of many such instances A Smrti treatise called Jagannaihapiakah com¬ 
posed by Sura Misra in the sixteenth century owes its origin to the pation- 
age of this Kamboja scion The Pehoa piaiasti (panegyric) of the reign 
of Mahcndrapala of Kanatij mentions Acyuta of Kamboja descent, son of 
Visnu The names of the fathei and son indicate that they wcie thoioughly 
Indianized. The Kambohs or Kambohs living in uppei India are geneially 
legalded as the descendants of the ancient Kambojas 

THE GREEKS 

The Greeks, leferred to in early Indian literature as the Yavanas, were 
no doubt known to the Indians eailier than the times of the Macedonian 
king Alexander Panini (c fifth century b.c ) is acquainted with the woid ® 
Katyayana (fourth centuiy b c) explains the term yavanani as the sciipt of 
the Yavanas The word yavana (Prakrit yona, yonaka) itself is Sanskntized 
from the Old Persian yanna, by which name the Ionian Giccks, and later 
on all Greeks, were designated by the Persians The exact w’oid yauna 
occurs in the Mahdbhdrata The connotation of the woid m later times 
gradually extended to the Romans, westerners, and all foieigneis, including 
the Mohammedans 

Alexander, following the Peisian system of government by Satiaps 
(Hellemzed form of the old Persian Ksatia-pavan), constituted his Indian 
conquests into several satrapies and founded a feiv cities on the Indian soil 
to seive as outposts of his ever-lengthening loutc of conquest and to shelter 
the Greeks ivho might help in the maintenance of Greek soveieignty But 
his plan did not mateiialize owing to his sudden death and the rise of 
Candragupta Maurya, who liberated India fiom the yoke of servitude By 
305 BC, however, lenewecl Inclo-Greek lelationship staited when Seleukos, 
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the successor ot Alexander in the eastern part of his empire, after a trial of 
strength, concluded with Candiagiipta a treaty cemented by a jus connubu 
(right by marriage), and ceded satrapies covered by Herat, Kandahar, Kabul, 
and Makran to the latter The inclusion within India of these territories 
brought her closer to the western woild and paved the way for Asoka’s 
intimate contact tvith the Gieek lulers of the West Asoka also refers in 
his edicts to the Greeks within his empire One Yavana Raja Tusaspha 
(the name sounds Persian) was his governor of SauiasU'a The love of the 
Maiiryas for the Greeks is too well known That they weie particularly 
mindful ol tlic interests of foreigners is amply attested to by the classical 
writeis, who afium the maintenance of a separate department to look after 
the foieigneis dm mg Candragupta’s regime 

By taking advantage of the weakness of Asoka’s successors, the independ¬ 
ent Gieek chiefs of Bactria made fiequent incursions into India m the 
beginning of the second century k c , which have left echoes in works of 
Indian literature like Patanjah’s Maliabhdsya, the Gargi Samhita, etc. 
Demetrius was the fast Bactrian Greek to establish his hold in India 
After the loss of Bactria to the Scythian invaders, who were themselves 
forced to cptit their Sogdian habitat by the Yueh-chis, the Greeks weie 
compelled to confine themselves to eastern Afghanistan and north-westein 
India Weakened by their mternceme strife, they ultimately succumbed 
to the Scytho-Pai thians in the first century ac The evidence of coins 
attests to the rule of more than thirty Indo-Greek ruleis within a peiiod 
of less than ttvo centuries As they tvere isolated from their motherland 
by the great wedge of the mighty Parthian empire, the Indo-Greek ruleis, 
though inheiitors of a highly advanced culture, developed horn the very 
beginning an attitude different from that of the Seleucid rulers of Asia 
They adopted Indian features on then coins Thus Demetrius issued 
squaie coins with a Piakiit translation of the Greek legend in KharosthT 
Some even used the BiahinT sciipt and purely Indian motifs The attempt 
of the Giceks to absoib Indian deities accounts for the non-Hellenic 
attributes in the persons of the Greek divinites represented on the coins 
The name of the Greek luler Menander is immortalized in the Pah 
Buddhist work Mthndapanha, ‘Questions of Milinda’, the Sanskrit 
oiigmal of which is believed to have been written m the first century b c, 
and tvas very likely based on genuine tradition Milinda (Menandei) is 
said to have gone lound.with five hundred yonakas, defeating religious 
teachers in argument, till he met the Buddhist them (monk) Nagasena, 
who succeeded lu convciting him The use of the wheel (dhai ma-caha) 
and of the title dlmmika on his coins may indicate his inclination totrards 
that faith Furthei, a rchc-caskct discovered at Shinkot, about twenty 
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miles to the north-west of the confluence of the Panjkora and the Swat, 
lecoidmg the enshrinement of some coiporeal relics of the Buddha by one 
Viyakamitia duiing Menandei’s lule, attests to the flourishing condition 
of Buddhism undci him. As if to counteiact the Buddhist learnings of 
Menander, Heliodoios, the Greek envoy of Antialkidas of the ii\al house 
of Eukratides at the couit of the Sunga lulei Kasiputia Bhagabhadia (c. 
125 B.c), became an ardent hhagavata (detotce of Visnu) and erected a 
Gaiuda-pillar at Besnagai (Bhilsa). The second pait of the msciiption 
lecording the above facts sjieaks of three immoital precepts, dama (self 
contiol), tyciga (renunciation), and apramdda (alertness), the piactice of 
which should lead to heaven The inscription shors's that the tenets of the 
religion were exalted enough to captuate the Greeks and catholic enough 
to admit foreigners 

The process of Indiairization of the Greeks through religion was 
accelciated as time event by Two railing inscriptions of Stupa I at Sanchi 
lecoid the pious donations of a Yarana hailing from SvetadvTpa in the fust 
century b c The magnificent caitya (Buddhist temple) at Kaile, dating 
from the fiisL-second century ad, owes its oiigm m a consideiable measure 
to the munificence of foicigners, c g ‘a Yavana of the Yasavaidhairas’, and 
'a Yavana of the Culayakhas (Ksudrayaksas)’—all from Dhenukakata 
Further inscriptions from the same cave record the donations of other 
tiadcis from Dhenukakata, indicating that the place had a large colony of 
foreign meichants who actively associated themselves with the excavation 
of the caitya. Donative inscriptions of Yavanas are not lacking m other 
caves, eg those of Junnar (Poona) and Nasik All these records show that 
the Yavanas were converts to Buddhism, and some of them even prove that 
they adopted Indian names as well One of the iirsciiptioirs m cave 
seventeen at Nasik recoids the gift of a cave, a caitya hall, and a cistern 
to monks by the Yonaka Indragnidatta, son of Dliaimadeva, together with 
his son Dhaiirraraksita for the sake of his parents and m Ironoru of all 
Buddhas One Theodoras, a Mcridarkh, is known, fiom his ICharosthT 
inscription, to have enshrined the relics of the Buddha m the Swat region A 
few other Kharosthr msciiptions from the north-west have the same tale 
to tell, though m these cases, in the absence of the word yavana we have 
to identify the Greeks only Lhiough their names 

An oft-quoted passage from the Mahabhasya of Patanjah" indicates 
that in the second century b c the 6akas and Yavanas lived outside the 
pale of Ar^avarta, but were regarded as Irighclass Suclias eligible, unlike 
man} local Muchas, to offer sacrifices—a fact suppoited by msciiptions and 
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archaeological finds at Besnagar—and to take meals out of vessels, without 
permanently defiling them. The Manu Samhita}^ regards the Yavanas as 
degraded Ksatriyas reduced to the status of vrsalas (commonly meaning 
Sudras) The Dharma-Sutra of Gautama^-* regards them as the offspring of 
a marriage between a Ksatriya and a :§udra woman. From these meagre 
references it appears that the Greeks, unlike many indigenous tribes, evoked 
little repugnance among the Indians The latter initiated them into their 
own faiths and did not consider it beneath their dignity to serve as their 
priests They were not blind to the superiority of the Greeks in some 
blanches of knowledge, and were ready to learn and acknowledge them 
This frame of mind is nowhere better illustrated than in the following 
verse of the Gdrgi Samhitd 

Mlecchd hi yavanastesii samyacchditramidam slhiiam 
Riivat te’pi pujyante kimpunar daivavid dvijah 

'The Greeks aie Mlecchas, but amongst them this science is duly estab¬ 
lished , therefore even they (although Mlecchas) are honoured as nn , how 
much more then an astrologer who is a Brahmana.’“ The extent of Greek 
influence upon Indian astronomy becomes apparent when we study the 
Indian astronomical and astrological works of the fifth-sixth centuiy 
They contain many leferences to the Greek and Roman astronomers and 
astronomical woiks, and they have borrowed many terms and ideas from 
the Greek system The ideas of rails (the twelve lunar mcnsions) appear 
to have been directly adopted from the West The Macedonian calendar 
survived for a long time in India, as we have instances of its use in the 
Scytho-Parthian and Kusana records The influence of the Indo-Gieek 
rulers upon their foreign successors and also the indigenous rulers was 
equally manifest in the sphere of numismatics. In respect of weight, system 
of manufacture, material and size, their silver coins inaugurated a standard 
which was imitated not only by the Scytho-Parthians but also by the 
indigenous tribes and rulers like the Yaudheyas, the Yudumbaias, Vrsni 
Rajanyagana, the K.umndas, etc The different Satrapal families also 
copied It, the obverse bearing invariably the head of the king Even traces 
of the corrupt and meaningless Greek legends w^ere retained The Greek 
denomination 'Drachm’ itself was natuialized and Sanskiitized into drama, 
shortened into ddma in later times The latter name, signifying price 
survives even now. 

One of the most permanent records of the intermingling of the Indian 
and Hellenistic cultures is the Gandhara art, which had its cradle m 

'“X 43-44 4 17 

“ Brhalsamhita (Ed H Kern Calcutta 1866), Preface, p 35 
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noith-west India “ It legisters the raaniage of Buddhist lehgion u*ith 
Hellenistic art In the Buddhist images produced by this school, which 
remained active in the first five centuiics of the Chiistian era, one sees the 
Indian iconographic concepts in Greek garb Though its impiint on later 
Indian art is negligible, its influence upon the Buddhist art ol Gential Asia 
IS overwhelming The Greeks also no doubt brought with them their own 
architecture Though no Indo-Grcck city has as yet been laid bare by 
excavation, the Scytho-Parthian level of the second city of Taxila, Sukap, 
is regarded as having been laid out on a Greek model The plan of the 
Scytho-Parthian Taxila followed the symmetrical chess-board pattern of 
Greek cities, with streets ciossmg at right angles and regulaily-aligiied 
houses Outside the city is a temple with a Gieck plan, Ionic pillais, and 
classical mouldings 


THE ROMANS 

Unlike the Greeks, the Romans came to India not as conquerors, but 
as traders.“ Maritime trade between India and the Mediteiianean wmild 
received a fillip with the discovery of the periodicity of the south-westem 
monsoon wind ('tvind of Hippalus’, as the Romans called it), piomoting 
direct navigation across the seas instead of the cncuitous and laborious 
coastal voyages The Romans established a senes of trading stations on 
the west and east coasts of India and no doubt travelled inland foi purposes 
of trade Excavation has brought to light one such Indo-Roman emporium 
on the east coast, Arikamedu,*^ near Pondicherry, probably the Podouke of 
the Penplus (later part of the first century) and Ptolemy Finds from the 
excavations conducted there include gems beaimg in intaglio the motif of 
Graeco-Roman workmanship, sherds of the rcd-gla/ed Aiietme waie pio- 
duced in Italy in the first centuries before and after Christ and stamped 
ivith the Italian potters’ names, amphorae (wine jars) ol Mediterranean 
origin, and Roman lamps and glass objects—all bespeaking the importance 
of the poit, which witnessed a regular marketing of the Meditcuanean 
commodities Indo-Roman trade brought impressively huge quantities of 
Roman coins, hoards of tvhich have been found mostly in peninsular India 
The imprint of the Roman coinage on the contemporaiy Indian curiency 

It IS notcwoitliy that the Gandhaia ait, deeph imhiicd with the classical iiatluioii 
and technique, did not oiiginatc—oi, at any late was not c\tcnsnely piactised—ifhcn the 
Greeks actually held the Gandhaia region , it became popular only aCtci then disappearance 
as a political power, during the rule oC the Scytho Eaithians and Kusanas Scholars arc not 
agreed upon the source of its inspiration , and accoiding to some, the Roiuaii olcnient is 
not to be discounted 

It IS not unlikely that some of the Yavana tradeis of the cave inscriptions nicnlioned 
above wcie in icahiy Romans and not Greeks 

Ancient India, No II (July 1046), pp 17 ff Also publications de 1' institut Fran^ais d' 
indologie, No 2 Les Relations ext6rieures de 1’ Inde, p 18 
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is appreciable The busts on the obverse of the coins of Nahapana are 
nothing but imitations of those of the Roman emperors The Kusana gold 
issues were struck on the standard of Roman gold coins (denanus aureus). 
The new weight system was continued by the early Gupta monarchs, whose 
gold issues were directly copied from those of the Kusanas The name 
denarius itself was adopted m Sanskrit as dinar a The popularity of the 
Roman com motifs in the early centuries of the Christian era is demon¬ 
strated by the discovery of a considerably large number of clay bullae 
(ornamental amulets) and medallions at places like Konclapui, Chandravalh, 
Kolhapur, Rajghat, Sisupalgarh, Nagarjunikonda, etc. 

To what extent the Roman traders settled doivn and made India their 
home IS difficult to say, though the establishment of permanent agencies 
of Roman traders at important empoiia is extremely likely At Muziris 
(Granganore, Kerala State) there is said to have existed a temple of 
Augustus The Tamil Sangam literature is full of references to the 
Yavana traders. The !^ilappadikdrain speaks of the existence of the abodes 
of the Yavanas at Puhar or Kaveripattmam at the mouth of the ICaveii, 
another leading port of the period 

THE SCYTHIANS AND THE PARTHIAN S 

The Scythians (known as Sakas in India), who brought an end to the 
Gieek rule first in Bactiia and ultimately in India, were oiiginally a 
nomadic tribe of Central Asia. They were forced to niigiate out of then 
habitat by the hostility of neighbouring tribes Soon after their infiltia- 
tion into India, the lower Indus valley came to be named as Scythia after 
them Inscriptions and coins attest to the rule of a line of four Saka luleis, 
VIZ Maues, Azes I, Azihzes, and Azes II The nationality of these lulers 
is often questioned, some claiming the last three as Parthian (Indian 
Pahlava). The Parthian traits may be due to the racial admixture -which 
the Sakas certainly undeiwent during their long stay in eastern Iran befoie 
their penelration into India, with the result that the membeis of the same 
family bear Scythian, Parthian, and also Persian names In truth, the 
political career of the Scythians in India is so much mixed up with that 
of the Parthians that it is not always possible to differentiate between 
them. The Sakas and Pahlavas arc mentioned side by side in Indian 
literature and are regarded as degraded Ksatriyas by Manu 

The rule of Azes II was supplanted in the first quarter of the first 
century ad. by that of Gondophernes, unanimously acclaimed as Paithian. 
The Indo-Parthian supremacy was ephemeral, to be shattered by the 
more vigorous and extensive rule of the Kusanas, irlio, however, retained 
the services of the Saka Satraps under their nominal allegiance 
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The culture of the 6aka-Pahlatas being much mfeiior to those of the 
Greeks and the Indians, they succumbed to the cultural inipact of both 
They had veiy little heritage of then otvn to contribute to the highly 
advanced culture of the concjueied, and tlrey ueie better krrowir as the 
champions of tire Hellenistrc art and ideas, But soon India iregan to 
inlluence her conc^uerors , they embraced her faiths Indian deities like 
.'sna, Unra, and Gaja-Laksnrl (Laksmi Ireing bathed by elephants) made 
their appearance on their corns The Saiva creed of Gondophernes is 
demonstrable not only from Ins assumption of the title Devaviata but also 
from the representation of Siva on some of his corns Buddhism rvas in 
a prosperous condition during then regime 'lire Saka piorincial Satiaps 
(Indianized into Ksatrapa) in clraige of remote provinces as viceioys did not 
behave differently Patika, son of the Ksatrapa Liaka Kusuluka of Cukhsa 
near Taxrla, during the reign of Moha (Maries), enshrined the relics of the 
Buddha and built a monastery at Tavila So did the chief queen of the 
Mahaksatiapa Rajtila of Mathura, and she is associated in her pious acts 
with a host of Saka individuals The complete Indumzation of Saka 
Usavadata (Rsabhadatta), son-in-law of the Ksahaiata Satrap Nahapana 
(first quarter of the second century ad.) of western India, is amply boine 
out not only by his Indian name but <ilso by a numbei ol inscriptions at 
Nasik and Kaile recording his benefactions 'Phe true spirit of a pious 
Hindu—exhibited by him was his pilgrimage to Indian fTit/ias (holy places) 
and his offering of various kinds of gifts to the Biahmanas and otheis He 
also excavated caves for the Buddhist monks and made large endowments 
foi the latter, Daksamitra, his wife, followed hei husband by making a 
gilt ol a cave chvelling foi the use of the monks at Nasik 

The rule of Nahapana was oveithiown by the Satavahana king 
Gaiitamlputia Satakarni But almost immediately a neiv Scythian satiapal 
line, virtually independent, rvas established in rvestcin India One is stuck 
by the quickness of the complete Indianr/ation of this family, which rvas 
destined to have a long rule The rrainc of Castarra, founder of the line, 
and that of his father Ysanrotika ate non-Indian Jayadainan and Rudia- 
daman, son and giandson of Castana, however, bear paitly Indianized 
names. The name of Danraghsada, son and successor of Rudradanian, is 
again foreign, though the name of Ins brother Rudrasimha is purely 
Indian The later members of the family, with occasional use of the 
ending daman, continue to bear Indian names The use of KhaiosthT, 
Birihmi, and Gieek scripts on the coins of Castana rvas limited m the case 
of his successois to Biahml and Greek, the lattei degenerating into an 
oinamental border The extent of Indianization can easily be risualized 
fiom the Junagarh (Sauiastra) inscrijition (ad. LIO) of Rudradanian, 
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recording the lestoration of a dam under the supervision of his provincial 
governor Pahlava Suvisakha, where Rudradaman claims, not unjustifiably, 
mastery over Sanskrit composition, both in prose and poetry. It is note¬ 
worthy that while the inscriptions of the contemporary Satavahanas aie m 
Prakrit, those of the Ksatrapas aie in Sanskrit Rudradaman’s own 
inscription is itself a landmark in the history of Sanskrit prose He even 
married his daughter to Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni of the orthodox 
Satavahana family The matrimonial alliance of this family with the 
Ikavakus of south-eastern India is also attested to by one o£ the Nagaijuni- 
konda insciiptions, where Rudradhara Bhattanka, queen of Virapurusadatta 
(tliird century a.d ) is said to have made a gift of a pillar in the Mahacaitya 
at Nagarjuiiikonda Other inscriptions tell the same tale about private 
Saka individuals. One of the Nasik cave inscriptions records gifts by a 
^aka called Vudhika, son of Visnudatta , another, belonging to the reign 
of the Abhira Isvarasena (third century), also records a perpetual endow'- 
ment for providing medicine to the sick monks by the Upasika Visnudatta, 
the daughter of the 5aka Agnivarman Saka Sridhai avarman, son of 
Nancla, who was originally a Mahadandanayaka, but later on assumed 
independence, was a devotee of Mahasena In his Kanakhera (Sanclii) 
inscription he calls himself dharma-vijayi (a religious conqueror) Like an 
orthodox Hindu, he aspires to attain eternal abode in heaven by doing 
pious ivoiks such as the digging of a well. 

THE abhiras 

The origin of this nomadic tribe and the stages of their migration into 
India are obscure Most probably they came to India shortly before, or 
along with, the Scythians Patahjali (second century b c ) couples them 
with the Sudras, and the same grouping is found in the MahdbharaLay^ 
where the two peoples are located near the spot of the disappearance of the 
Sarasvati in southern Punjab or noithetn Rajasthan. The Penplus men¬ 
tions Ahcria with the coastal district Syiastrene (Saurastra), and Ptolemy 
locates Abiria above the Indus delta Their western association is attested 
to in many Puranas as well. 

In then early days in India, the Abhiras led a nomadic and predatoiy 
life—an example of which is the story of their raid on Arjuna and the 
Yadava women escorted by him ” But by the second century we find some 
of them attaining high ranks and even seizing political power The Gunda 
(Saurastra) inscription of ad 181 records the digging of a tank by an Abhira 
general Rudiabhuti, the son of a general named Bapaka One Abhiia 
Isvarasena, son. of Sivadatta, supposed to be the founder of the Kalacuri-Cedi 

’* IX » Mbh , XVI 7 , ynnu F , V 38 
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era beginning wich a.d 248-19, rose to the royal rank in northern 
Mahal as tra Towards the end of the thud century the Abhhas wielded 
considerable power, and along with other 8aka rulers of India, an Abhiia 
king sent an embassy to congratulate the Sassanian king Narseh (293-302) 
on his victory against Vaihian III The Puianas also recognize the rule of 
ten Abhira princes covering a period of sixty'-seven y'eais after the Sata- 
vahanas In the fourth century they came into conlhct with the Kadainba 
king Mayurasarman "I’he Allahabad pillar insciiption of Saniudiagupta 
lefeis to the Abhiras as paying homage to him Stray' references to the 
Abhiias as a political power, particularly in western India, continue in 
mediaeval literature and inscriptions. 

The Abhiras -were at first legaided as baibanans and weie despised 
The Puranas brand them as mlecchas and clasyus (robbers) Accoiding to 
the Amarakoia, Mahasudii means AbhTrl, while the Kaiikd idcntihes Malu- 
stidta with a man of the Abhha descent Accoiding to the AIahdbharata-° 
they were Ksatnyas degraded from then tank ois'ing to the non-obseivance 
of Ksatriya duties The position of the Abhiias was much improved in the 
estimation of Manu” who regaids them as the offspring of a Brahmana by 
an Anibastha (descended from a Brahmana father and Vai^ya mothei) woman 
The Abhiras made a strong impression upon the Indians Their speech 
obtained a distinct place in the Indian chama as an Apabhramsa (low 
Prakiit) dialect They also contributed to the development of Indian 
music Almost all musical woiks recognize the rdgini (tune) Abhiri or Ahiri 
But then greatest contribution is towards the growth of pastoial legends 
centring round Krsna including his love affair with the gopls (milkmaids). 
Today we find the Ahii's (descendants of AbfiTias) scatteied ovei the greater 
part of India A number of localities in India arc named after this tube 

THE KUSANAS 

In the first century a d , the §aka-Pahlava power m the north-ivest gave 
way befoie the rising Kusanas, a branch of the Yueh-chi, a Cential Asian 
nomadic tribe, tvhich, in the second centuiy b c under piessuie from the 
neighbouring Hunas, left its habitat and overran Bactiia, driving the 5akas 
to Kipin (modern Kafiristan) The Kusana ruler, Kujula Kadphises, entered 
India at a fairly advanced age, but even so the absorbing forces of the Indian 
culture fully operated upon him, for he calls himself on some of his coins 
dJuamathida (dharma-sthita) and sacadhtamathida (salya-dharma-stlnta), 
meaning ‘steadfast in lire true religion’ (Buddhism?) His son, Wema Kad- 
pliises, was an avowed Saiva The reverse device of his coins is almost in- 
vauably ^iva or his emblem, a combination of a trident and a battle-axe 

“"XIV 29. 16. 15 
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The Kusana empire reached its zenith under Kaniska, who conquered the 
majoi part of northern India In his outlook he was a full-fledged Indian 

and took active interest in the all-round development of the country_ 

specially in the sphcies of religion, literatuie, and art Celebrated as a gieat 
patron of Buddhism, he attempted to systematize the contradictoiy views 
of the vaiious schools, and with this object summoned the Fourth Buddhist 
Council, tvhich marked the official recognition of the growing Mahayamsm 
with far-icaching results in both leligion and art The huge slupa which he 
built in the immediate vicinity of Peshawar, his capital, evoked gieat 
admiration even in later times from the Chinese and Arab travellers From in¬ 
side his stupa has been recovered an inscribed relic casket, beaiing the figiue 
of the Buddha both on its body and lid and recording a gift in Kaiuska’s 
oihara (monastery), piobably in the first year of his reign The inscnption 
also prcseives the name of the architect Agisala, which is undoubtedly a 
Prakrit form of Agcsilaos—an instance of Kusana rulers' requisitioning the 
services of a Gicek His coins also beai the figure of the Buddha Both the 
Hellenistic ait of Gandbara and the indigenous art of Mathura, which 
witnessed the simultaneous appearance of the Buddha-image, owe much to 
the active pationagc of tins gieat rulei and his successors The extra-Indian 
limits ol then empue helped to a veiy great extent the spread of the Gan- 
dhara art in Afghanistan and the neighbouring regions Kamska also 
extended his patronage to Buddhist philosophers and wiiters like A^vagliosa, 
Par^va, and Vasumitra It is generally accepted that Kaniska was the 
founder of the 5aka era starting with ad 78, which came to be associated 
wth the name of the Sakas due to its persistent use by the western Saka 
Satiaps.^ 

The successors of Kaniska continue to bear outlandish names. On the 
coins of Huviska aie introduced some additional Indian deities, such as 
Bhavesa (Siva), Mahasena, Skanda-Kumara, Visakha, and Uma A unique 
com of this ruler probably presents one of the earliest representations of the 
composite deity Han-Hara Indeed, cuU-syncxetism in India received a 
great impetus fiom the syncretic tendencies of the Scytho-Parthians and 
Kusanas, tvho wcie prone to pay equal homage to the deities of diffieient 
creeds The last important Kusana king (c ad 112-176) had a full-fledged 
Indian name, Vasudeva, and tvas a devotee of Siva, the latter appealing on 
most of his coins '^Ire woiship of this deity m his phallic form by devotees 
dressed like the Kusanas is represented by a few sculptures originating m 


““ The use o{ an era was popuhiiirccl in India by the Scytho-Paitlnans and Kusanas who 
are also credited with the inuoduetion of high sounding loyal tulcs like Rajadluiaja, 

■' ' Developnioit of Hindu Iconography (Calcutta, 1956), pp 123 f 
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Mathura. The decline of the Kusana power aftei Vasudeva iras hastened 
partly by the use of the local dynasties on the south, and paitly by the 
Sassanians of Persia on the noith, who annexed the north-westei n part of 
the Kusana empire The Kusana ruleis were also resjaonsible for the de\cl- 
opment of the ideology behind the divine nature and oiigin of kings, as 
shown not only by such charactei istic features as flames issuing fioin their 
shoulders, the royal busts using from the clouds, and the halo aiound their 
head, depicted on their coins, but also by their open assumption of the 
title Devaputra in their msciiptions 

THE FIONAS 

The Hunas (Epthahtes or White Huns) poiiied into India fiom the 
Oxiis valley in the fifth century ad, laying iraste the Buddhist establish¬ 
ments in Gandhaia and sweeping away the declining Kidaia-Kusanas The 
Gupta emperor Skandagupta (c 455-67} succeeded for the time being in 
ariesting their further incursions, but within the next few decades we find 
their chief Toramana holding a substantial part of northern India, includ¬ 
ing at least a portion of the Madhya Pradesh Accoidmg to a Jama tiadi- 
tion, he became a convert to that faith and lived at Pavvaiya on the Candra- 
bhag-a Toraniana’s son and successor Milnrakula ruled over a laige part 
of India, including Gwalior, up to his fifteenth regnal year But soon after- 
waids he met with crushing rcveises at the hands of the Central Indian ruler 
Yasadharman and probably also of the Gupta ruler Baladitya. Accoi’ding 
to the Ra'jataranginl, he repaired to Kashmir, where he founded a dynasty, 
the members of which were zealous adherents of Brahmanism That 
Milnrakula himself was an exclusive woishipper of Siva is placed beyond 
all doubt by the Mandasor inscription of Yasodhaiman His coins also have 
on the icverse a bull and the legend jayatu visah (Victory to ^iva') The 
adoption of the Brahmanical creeds by this turbulent people is admiiably 
repiesented by a nicolo (onyx) seal depicting a Htina chief standing in a 
woi shipful attitude before a syncretistic figure of Visnu, giva, and Mihira 
Though the Huna empire in India collapsed with the defeat of Mihirakula, 
small Huna principalities and communities survived even afterwards, since 
they are mentioned in the msciiptions of the mediaeval ruling d)nasties 
like Paramaras and Cahamanas But they soon lost their individuality 
amidst the natives of the soil and came to be regaided as one of the thirty-six 
Rajput clans, In the eleventh century, the great Cedi ruler Kama mariied 
a Huna princess named AvalladcvT The impact of this foreign people on 
the social structure of India is palpable from the fact that the ethnic name 


J N Banerjea, op cit , p 124, pi xi Z 
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survives even now as one of the caste surnames of Central India and the 
Punjab. The names of a large number of villages in these regions still 
preserve the memory of this people. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing biief survey will amply piove that, apart from the broad 
lacial groups recognized by anthropologists as constituting the Indian 
population—most ol such groups having entered India in prehistoric or 
protohistonc times, and one or two being autochthonous—there are a 
number of other racial elements m the population the contribution of which 
to the enrichment of Indian culture can in no way be ignored Further, 
in addition to those peoples about whose migration there is recorded history 
or material evidence, there must have been many more unrecorded move¬ 
ments which also brought with them neiv racial and cUllural features that 
ultimately went to make the cultural pattern of India more and more 
complex The quick adoption of ihc Indian languages and faiths by the 
incoming peoples, due either to the compulsion of circumstances or to the 
comparative effeteness of the languages and creeds that they brought -with 
them, hastened and completed the process of assimilation 

To refuse to take notice of the diverse and exotic elements m the Indian 
culture, and to regard it as wholly or even mainly the outcome of Vedism, 
or even of the more eclectic Puranism, is to falsify histoiy At the same 
time, to isolate these elements and to emphasize them unduly is to ignoie 
the basic homogeneity of the Indian culture—the product of absorbing 
forces that were in operation since the very dawn of human history in India. 
As Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji says, ‘The fundamental trait of this {soil. 
Indian) civilization may be described as a Harmony of Contrasts, or as a 
Synthesis creating a Unity out of Diversity. Perhaps more than any other 
system of civilization, it is broad and expansive and all-comprehensive, like 
life Itself, and it has created an attitude of acceptance and understanding 
ivhich will not confine itself to a single type of experience only, to the 
exclusion of all others 

Presidential Addicss, All-India OiicnLil Confcicnce, 17th Session, Ahraedabad (1953) 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIAL REFORM IN 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA 

I NDIAN society in the mediaeval ages* appears to have been more ox 
less static Its dominant feature was custom Ancient institutions that 
had been devised after considerable thought, and that had stood the 
ravages of time, became stcieotyped Many evils ciept into mediaeval 
society, and since leadership in the political field had passed into the hands 
of an alien lace, no well-thought out attempt was made, till the reign of 
Akbar, to rejuvenate society by puigmg it ol evil customs But the 
problem was stupendous, and no refoim that lacked the support of the 
entire population could bear fiuit Consequently, Akbai’s well-meant 
attempt as well as the preachings of the saints of the Bhakti cult touched 
only the fringe of society, its even tenor continued undistuibed 

CHILD MARRIAGE 

Of the many evil customs m mcdiaetal Indian society, none was 
pel haps more prevalent than child marriage, winch was in vogne among 
the Hindus and the Muslims alike Political and social circumstances 
compelled a father, at least among the Hindus,- to have his daughter 
married as early as possible Custom foibade gills to lemam in the house 
of their parents for more than six to eight yeais from bnth, According 
to Mtikundaiama, the authoi of the famous poem CancU-mangala, com¬ 
posed in the sixteenth centiuy, a father who could give his daughtci in 
inaiiiagc in her ninth year was consideicd ‘lucky and vrorthy of the favours 
of God * This custom had become so rigid and coercive that we find 
the general of a Peslnva, who could not arrange the mainage of his 
dauglitei at nine, writing back home from the batdefield in deep anxiety, 
‘If the marriage is postponed to the next yeai, the biide will be as old as 
ten It will be a veritable calamity and scandal’ ^ These early marriages 
were no doubt in the nature of betrothals, since the actual consummation 


' Some of the topics m this aiticle have been elaborately treated in the writer’s Some 
Aspects of Society and Culluie dunng the Mughal 4gc (1526-1707), (Shivalal Agiiwala &. Co , 
Educational Publishers, Agra, 1956), which may be consulted foi further details 

- Hindus, as a protection against Muslim raideis, who ivoiikl not usually carry oft 
raaiiicd women, lesorted to early marriage of then daughlcis It also acted as a safeguard 
against vices, and helped the biule to knoyv hei husband eaily enough C.f, Will Diiiant, 
Our Oriental Htnlage (Simon and Schuster. Neiv York, 1942), pp 480 90 

’ J N Das Gupta, Bengal in the Snteriilh Ccnlwy (Cakutt.i, 1914), p 178 
‘AS Altekar, The Position of 1) omen in Hindu Civilization (Benares, 1938), p 73 
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took place much later, usually alter the attainment ot pubertybut the 
fact remains that the evil was there , it had become universal and coercive 
and no attempt was made to check it till the age of Akbar The enlightened 
monarch that he was, this evil custom could not escape his vigilant eye, 
He issued orders that boys were not to marry before the age of sixteen and 
gills before fourteen The Emperor was of opinion that the offspnngs 
of such early marriages would be weaklings He was also of opinion that 
the consent ol the bride and the bridegroom, together with the permission 
of the parents, was essential for the confirmation of a marriage “ It was 
the duty of the kotiual to verify and note down the ages of the couple 
before giving his consent to the mairiage. The criticism of the bigoted 
Badauni that 'in this way corruption became rife large profits found 
their way into the pockets of the police officers’ might be partially true. 
But the imperial regulation was indeed a bold adventure, and it must have 
checked the evil, since Badauni himself admits that ‘no son oi daughter 
of a person (was allowed) to be mairied until their ages (were) investigated 
by the chief police officer' ' It is, however, to be regretted that this older 
ivas neither iigorously enforced nor renewed by the later emperois, and 
must have fallen into disuse 

INTER-CASTE MARRIAGE 

Inter-caste marriage was ciuile out of vogue in Hindu society,® and 
no attempt was made m the mediaeval times to reintroduce it. In tact, 
even a liberal ruler like Akbar was not in favour of it, the reason being, 
as Abul Fazl asserts, that he wished that his subjects should have the best 
progeny , and for that physically, mentally, and moially fit matches weie 
necessary, since the children inherited the good or bad qualities of their 
parents ® The Am-i-Akbari may be referred to foi details regarding caste 
restrictions, Careri and Thevenot have also dealt with this topic at some 
length No such restriction, however, existed among the Mohammedans 
Barring some close relations, they had complete freedom in choosing the 
brides Akbar, however, disliked this custom and thought it highly improper 
to get into matrimonial alliance with near relations. He allorved marriage 

® Tiavel’i in India in the Seventeenth CciUuiy, by Sir Thomas Roe and John Fryer 
(Tiubner &, Co , London, 1873), p 185 For detailed lefcrences to early marriages, see the 
work mentioned in f n 1 , p 111 

* Abul Fazal, Ain i-Akbail (Eng irans by H Bloclrmann, 1873), I pp 195, 203, 277 , 
M H Azad, Dai bdr-i-Akharl (Urdu, 1921), pp 79 80 

'Abdul Qadii BadaunT, Muntkhab ut I awdrlkh (Eng tians by G S A Ranking 
and W H Lorve, Asiatic Society oC Bengal, Calcutta, IRSIl, H pp 367, 404 6 Also see Abul 
Iwl, Ahbainamd (Eng tiaiis by H Beveridge, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1904), 

It was flora tire tenth century that rnter caste marriages began to go out of fashion 

Ct Altekai, o/j ut , p 90 ’ Alibmnama, HI p 677 

S N Sen (Ed), Ttaveh of Thevenot and Caieu (National Aicliives ol India), p 255 
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between first cousins in special cucunistances, when he legaided it as a 
‘slight evil for a great good’. 


POLVCiAMV 

Polygamy, which seems to have been prevalent, paiticulatly among the 
upper and middle-class Mohammedan families, soon attiacted Akbai’s atten¬ 
tion Plindus, with the exception of a small niimbei of piinces and veiy 
wealthy persons, stiictly rcstiicted thcmcelves to monogamy, as enjoined 
by their social custom, and such too was the case with the geneiality of the 
MohammedansAlmost all the tiavellcis,—Alberuni, Della Valle, 
Mandelslo, Hamilton, Orme, and Stavorinus—who visited India duiing 
this period, conoborate the fact that ‘Hindus take but one vrife and never 
divorce her till death except fox the cause of adulteiy’ They could many 
a second time only if the fust wife proved to be baiien.” However, theie 
was no such restriction among the Mohammedans, whose law ordains 
‘Maxry whatever woman you like, either thiee each, oi foiii each ’ Polygamy, 
natmaily, brought many evils in its tram A single husband could haidly 
be expected to satisfy several wives, who woie the most expcnsiv^e clothes, 
ate the daintiest food, and enjoyed all worldly pleasuies These co-wives 
used all devices to excel one anothei and theieby win the exclusive love o£ 
their husband Domestic unhappiness and immorality, m some cases at 
least, was the natural consequence No check whatsoever was put on this 
practice till the reign of Akbar, who consulted the ulema paiticipating in 
the leligious chscouiscs in his famous 'Ibadat-khana' (House of Worship) 
at Fatehpur Sikn In spite of the decision of the ulema that a man might 
mairy any number of wives by 7nutah,^'‘ but only four by mkah,^^ Akbar 
was bold enough to issue ordeis that a man of ordinal y means should not 
possess more than one wife, unless the fiist proved to be barien He con¬ 
sidered It highly injurious to a man’s health, and also detrimental to domestic 
peace, to keep more than one wife.*® 

YOUNG men MARRYING OLD W'OMEN 
Akbar tried to do away with the evil practice of a young man’s marrying 
an old lady, a practice which was widely prevalent, particiilaily among the 

Alibamama, III p 352 “ BadaunT, op cit, II p 367 

Adam Olcaiius (Ed), The T oyages and Tiavels of Che Ainha'imdoi'i Sent by Fteduck 
Diihe of Hohlcin to the Cleat Duke of Aftucow, etc , Containins; a Paiticuhu Dc^cnption of 
Hindustan, the Moguls, the Oiicutnl Island and China (in Book III) by Albeit J^landclslo 
(Scrond Edition, London, 1669), p 52 

A tempoi.iry Muslim ra.iinagc among hhias (accoidmg to the Aiah Ie\icogiaplicrs 
'‘maniage ot pleasine”), a inaiiiagc winch is contracted foi a fixed peiiod on rewarding 
the ivomaii 

A niannige common to ShiSs and Sunnis Hcie maiiiagc is a legal institution 

BadauiiT, op eit , II pp 212, 367 , C-liopia, op at , p 109 
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Mohammedans The Hindus followed Manu’s mjuncUon that a bride- 
gioom should be older than his bride There was no such restriction m 
Mohammedan law Quite often a young man, attracted by the wealth of 
an old lady, would marry her disregarding the abnormal difference in age. 
Akbar legarded such acts as against all canons of modesty, and issued ordeis 
dedal mg such marriages illegal He further laid down that if a woman 
happened to be older than her husband by twelve yeais, the marriage should 
be considered illegal and annulled It is to be regretted, however, that 
neither society nor any statutory law prevented an old man from marrying 
a gni of tender years. 


DOWRY SYSTEM 

Akbar was perhaps the only mediaeval ruler who raised his voice against 
high dowries, which were pievalent in those days. Several European 
travellers have referred to this custom, which was harsh to the poor who 
found it difficult to give their daughters in marriage because of then in¬ 
ability to pay high dowries Sometimes a poor father had not the means 
to procure even a wedding outfit for his daughter. Tukaram, the greatest 
of Maharastra saints, could give his daughter in marriage only through the 
contiibutions of the villagers Vallabhacatya was hesitant to let his daughtei 
be engaged to Sri Cattanya, since he was too poor to pay a handsome dowry.^" 
Huge dowries have been refcired to in the works of the period, such as 
Sunagar, Rdmcanlmanas, and Padnidval Akbai was no doubt against 
high dowries and disapproved of them, since, as Abul Fazl writes, 'they are 
rarely ever paid, they are mere sham’, but he admitted their utility also 
as a preventive measure against rash divorces The Ain-i-Akbari records 
that the two sensible men called tui-begs, or masters of marriages, appointed 
by the Emperor, also looked into the circumstances of the bride and the 
bridegroom 

The evil of bridal price was widc-sprcad in the South, particularly 
among the Brahmanas of the PadaivTdu kingdom in mediaeval times The 
custom became so coercive that Deva Raya II of Vijayanagara, who ruled 
in A.D 1422-49, in consultation with the Brahmanas of all shades of opinion 
in that division, had to enact a legislation by which all marriages -among 
these Brahmanas were henceforth to be concluded by kanyd-ddna, and the 

” G Biihler, The Laws of Manu (The Sacicrl Books of the East, XXV Oxfoid, 1886), 
p 344 , cC Yd]navalkya Snirtt, I 52 

“am. (Eng trans by H S Jaiiett, 1894), III p 311 

“S N Sen (Ed), op at, p 248) Mandclslo, of) nt p 62, Ahbmndma, III 
pp 6TT7S , M A MacauhfEc, The Sikh Religion (Oxfoid, 1927), I pp H5, 353-54, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay), III p I5 

““ Nishikanta Sanyal, Sice Knshna Chaitanya (Madias, 1933), I p 366 
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father had to give the daughtet to the biidegiooin giatuitously Both the 
father tvho received the money and the btidegiooui who gave the money 
were to be excommunicated Money tiansactions on the occasion of a 
marriage weie declared to be a legal offence^* 

As in the case of bridal piice, so m lespect of some inaiydda (respectful 
offering), the people inhabiting the lands fiom Kondapalli to Rajamahcndia- 
purara decided that the oli"^ maiydda in a first maniage should be twenty- 
one cinnams (a type of coin) of gold, that the bridegroom’s party should 
give twelve and a half cinnanis oi silver and the biide’s party twenty and a 
half cinnams of gold 


WIDOW REMARRIAGE 

Widow remarriage, except for the lowei caste people, had disappcaied 
almost completely in Hindu society during tlie eaily mediaeval age. No 
efforts were made to reintroduce this custom by any of the mediaeval luleis 
Akbar, too, did not think it advisable to enfoice widow lemamage, though 
he declared it to be lawful He was of opinion that a young gul tvho had 
‘got no enjoyment fiom her husband should not be burnt, but if the Hindus 
took It ill, she should be manied to a widower’. 

PURDAH 

No efforts were made in the mediaeval times to lefoim, much less to 
abolish, the purdah system, which was strictly obseived m high class families 
of both the communities Even a libcial king like Akbar had issued ordeis 
that ‘if a young woman was found itinning about the streets and bazars of 
the town and, wlule so doing, did not veil heiself or allotved herself to be¬ 
come unveiled, she was to go to the quaiters of the prostitutes and take 
up the profession’,It is, however, to the ciedit of the saints of the Bhakti 
movement that they raised their voice against the tyianny of the purdah. 
Pipa (AD 1425), a saint of Gagaiaungaih, advised the queen of Toda, the 
wife of Sur Sen, that it was not necessary foi w'omcn to veil themselves m 
the presence of holy men, while KabTr remonstrated against the observance 
of pwddh by his daughter-in-law, saying that it would not be of any avail 
at the last moment 

S Knshnaswamy Aiyangar, Social Legislation undei Hindu Covet nments (Madras, 
1913), pp 5 0 , T V Mahalingain, Admuustiatton and Social Lije widei J tjci-^anagata 
(Madias, 1940), pp 256 57 

Oh IS the same as bridal price This, term is gcnciallv used luLh leferentc to the 
lower Llasses Mahalingam, o/t at , p 267 

Am t-Ahbau (Trans, by H Blochmann and revised by D C Phillott Asiatic Society 
o£ Bengal, Calcutta, 1939), p 215 Also see Bidauiil, op at , 11 p 307 
Chopra, op cit , pp 103 8 

““Tins IS said to have been an importation into India, J'ide Will Dinant, op. at, 
pp 494-90 
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SATI 

Some o£ the Delhi Sultans did try to discourage the custom of sati 
(suttee)/" which prevailed among a large section o£ the Hindu population, 
particularly the upper classes and the Rajputs T^'hough satT was only volun¬ 
tary in the South and not enjoined upon the widows, it is difficult to account 
for Its wide popularity m the Vijayanagaia empire, whose rulers, howevei, do 
not seem to have put any restrictions on its observance Mohammed-bm 
Tughluq was, in all probability, the first mediaeval luler who placed restric¬ 
tions on Its observance A licence had to be obtained before a widow could 
immolate heiself within his dominions The law was meant to prevent any 
compulsoii or force being used against an unwilling widow These lules 
seemed to have continued, as Sidl ’All Reis, who visited India diumg 
Humayun’s reign, observes that the officers of the Sultan were always present 
on the scene of sail observance, and looked to it that the widow was not 
being burnt against her will 

Though Akbar did not forbid the sail altogether, he had issued definite 
orders to the kolxvals that they ‘should not suffer a woman to be burnt 
against her inclination’. Dln-i-Ilahi, Akbar’s new faith, also condemned 
this practice Sometimes, he is said to have personally intervened to save 
unwilling widows from the practice of salt Not only did he rescue the widow 
of Jai Mai, a cousin of Bhagwan Das, from being burnt, but also put in 
prison her son, who had compelled her to burn herself The European 
travellers—Della Valle, Pelsaert, and Tavernier—testify to the fact that the 
permission of the governor was absolutely essential before a widow could 
be allowed to be burnt. The governor, according to Pelsaert, tried to dis¬ 
suade her from the act and even offered her monthly subsistence Some¬ 
times the pel mission was refused even to willing widows who had childieii 
to rearThe permission was usually obtained after giving a suitable 
present Jahangir and Shah Jahan did not make any change in the existing 
law. The former, when he came to know that m the foothills of the Hima¬ 
layas Muslim converts had retained the Hindu custom of sail and female 
infanticide, made these a capital offence Sliah Jahan rvould not allow the 
burning ol widows near a Muslim cemetciy, since it looked offensive to 
Mohammedans. Aurangzeb was ihe only emperor who issued definite orders 
(1664) forbidding sati in his realms altogether,"® but his orders seem to have 

Mahalingam, op cit , pp 260 61 

" Ishwan Piasad, Huloty of Qaiaiinah Tuihs in India, I p 304 

Tiaveh and Advcniuies of Sidl ‘Ati Reis dunng the yeois 1553-S6, p 60 

” M Roy Choudhury, Din i-IWil, p 261 

Jahangii's India (The Remonstrantie of) Francois Pelsaeit , trans fiom the Dutch 
by W H Moieland and P Gcyl (Casnbiidge, 1926), pp 79 80 

The Si\ Voyages of John Baptista Taveinter Ihiough Turkey into Persia and the East 
Indies (London, 1678), I p 169 

” J N Saikai, Auiangzib, V pp 461-62 
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had no appreciable effect on the populace, who continued to follow the 
custom as before. 


USE OF INTOXICANTS 

Intoxicants like wine, opium, and bhang were fiequently indulged in 
In spite of the injunctions of the Qui’an, which strictly forbade the use of 
wine, drinking was quite popular among Mohammedans, particularly the 
upper classes and the soldiery, who were very fond of it Ladies, teachers, 
and religious preachers, too, sometimes resoited to it m seciel, but such 
instances were few It tras the nobility, however, which indulged in it 
indisci eetly, with the result that many of them fell victims to it In the 
South, howcvei, the Vijayanagara tulers stiictly forbade the use of wine, 
which was looked upon as a great sin But no effort seems to have been made 
to put a check on drinking in the North before the time of ‘Ala-ud-dln 
IChaljT, whose leforms were also an 'outcome of political exigencies and not 
of any philanthropic motives’ His mam objection against ivinc was that 
'its use made people assemble in gatherings, lose themselves, and think of 
revolt’ He issued orders stiictly forbidding the sale and pm chase of wine 
Later on, intoxicants like toddy and hemp, too, wcie prohibited 

The Emperor adopted luihless measures to enforce piohibition 
Vintners, drunkards, gamblers, and vendors of toddy and hemp were driven 
out of the capital. His intelligence department kept a strict watch over the 
offendeis, who tv'ere severely punished and sometimes tlnoirn into wells 
specially dug for the purpose The respectable people at once gave up 
drinking, but habitual drunkards resorted to manufacture of wme m private 
and to smuggling Later on, the Sultan relaxed his ordeis to some extent 
and allowed private distillation and drinking*^ The piohibition order was 
neither renewed nor strictly enforced by the later emperois till the leign 
of Akbar, who ordered severe punishment for excessive drinking and dis- 
oiderly conduct Even Muzaffai Husain Mlrza, who had been maiiied to 
Akbar’s eldest daughter, was imprisoned for excessive drinking. Akbar 
also regularized the sale of wme A wine shop was set up near the palace, 
where the liquid was sold in small quantities to be used as medicine on 
the advice of the physician, after fully ascertaining and wilting down m a 
register the names of the customer, his father, and his grandfather Though 
Jahangir regarded a little wme ‘a prudent friend’, yet he discouraged its use 
among his subjects He found it bad for the temperament, and strictly 
forbade all sorts of intoxicants, which ‘must neithei be made nor sold’, 

K S Lai, Hnloiy of the Khalih, pp 2h2 

7ia lid Din Daini, TaiVJi t-Fiiuz Shahl (Bibliotlicca Inclii-a Calcutta ASB, 1802), 
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Peteimundy, who visited India during Shah Jahan’s reign, found the 
country dry ‘Death to the party, destiuction to that house where it shall 
be found’ was the order of the day Of course, Aurangzeb, who ‘drank 
nothing but water’, could not tolerate wine. In 1668, he issued ordeis 
strictly prohibiting the use of all intoxicating liquors European tiavellers 
of I he time confirm the strictness of the measures adopted to enforce prohi¬ 
bition Muhtasibs (municipal officers) were on the look-out for offenders, 
and Manucci records ‘The pots and pans in which the beverage was 
prepared were broken daily by muhtasibs In spite of all this strictness, 
horvever, Aurangzeb failed to ‘keep the Mughal aristocracy back from dunk’, 
Jadunath Sarkai notices m the nervs letters of the court ‘many reports of 
wine selling and wine drinking in the camp bazar, in the houses of his 
nobles, and among the garrisons of the forts’"^ There is, however, no 
denying the fact that these prohibitory ordets had a very healthy effect on 
the generality of the population, vi'ho kept themselves back from this evil 
While acknowledging the occasional excesses of certain individuals here 
and there, we may accept the verdict of Terry as to the geneial sobiiety of 
all ranks of the pojiulation except the nobles, who formed only a small 
section of it 


SMOKING TOBACCO AND OTHER NARCOTICS 

Tobacco^” gained such rapid popularity soon after its intioduction in 
India in 1605 by the Portuguese that Jahangir had to order its prohibition 
by a special enactment in 1617, on account of the disturbance 'it brings about 
in most temperaments and constitutions’ But the decree seemed to have 
remained a dead letter, as we leain from the accounts of later travellers 
Manucci, for instance, mentions Rs 5,000 as tobacco duty realized for a 
day in Delhi alone The abolition of the Act, accoiding to him, came as a 
great relief to the poorer classes Jahangir also prohibited the use of bhang 
and buza, declaring that they were injurious to health 

GAMBLING 

Efforts were also made by some of the mediaeval rulers like ‘Ala-ud-din 
and Akbar to discourage gambling and dicing, which seem to have been 
quite common in those days Amir Khusrau describes a Muslim gambler 
as a familiar figure in society 'Ala-ud-dIn prohibited it altogethei and 

Niccolao Venelian Manual, Stotia do Mogor (Eng Ir.ins by IVilliam Irvine, 1907 8), 
II pp S 7 

” J N Sarkar, o/i at, V p 461 

'‘"William Foslei, Eaih Travels in India (Oxtoid, 1921), P 317, Manucci, op cit, 
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Tuzuk i-Jahanein (irans by Rogors and edited by H Beveridge, Royal Asiatic Society, 
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oidercd the gamblers to be turned out oi the capuald" KabTr looked upon 
gambhng as nothing less than a sin. He advises his followers to icfiain fioiii 
It, as It is the ‘cause of great sorrow and gaiubleis come to a \ci) evil condi¬ 
tion’ However, this evil seems to have continued, and no notice was taken 
of it till the time of Akbar, ivho put restrictions on gambhng, so that it 
could be indulged in only on ceitaui occasions, such as the festivals of 
nauyoz and the divdb Jahangli forbade it altogethei,*' but the piactice 
seems to have continued, and Thevenot, who \isitetl India dining bhah 
Jahan’s leign, observes that ‘much gambhng took plaace in Delhi and 
Banaras, and a vast deal of money was lost and people mined’. He cpiotcs 
the instance of a baniyd who lost all his wealth and staked even Ins wife 
and child. 


pRosTirunoN 

‘Ala-ud-din was the first mediaeval Indian lulci to take steps against 
public piostitution, tvhich was looked upon as a necessaiy evil duimg that 
age The Sultan, who was alarmed at the lapid met ease of the numbei of 
piostittites during his I'tign, issued oialers prohibiting piostitution 
altogether*^ All the piotessional women iverc oidcicd to get mained 
withm a presenbed penod of time The evil, however, continued, since no 
check was put on it by that Sultan’s successois till the leign ol Akbai, tvho 
tried to segregate it In ordei to keep the city atmosphere uncontammated, 
a special quarter outside the city called iaitdnpiua, or the devil’s quarteis, 
■was assigned to the prostitutes, and all the public women were oidered to 
leside there. A cldrogd (police officci) was appointed to look after the 
affaiis of the quarter Evciyone who wanted to visit a public woman had to 
get his particulais noted down in the ddwgd’s office and also pay the State 
fee Sjiecial permission of the Emperor was necessary if any com tier tv anted 
to ha’\e a viigiu The offendeis were setciely dealt wnth Akbar himself 
inquued into the cases of some of the piincipal prostitutes, and punished 
those giandees who ivere responsible for depriving them of their virginity “ 
These measures must have put a good deal of check on the new entrants 
at least Akbar’s regulations seem to have continued to be observed during 
the leigns of the successive emperors, and Tavernier notes that it was essen¬ 
tial for a wfoman to have licence from the government before she could adopt 
this piofession. He also I'efeis to the ddiogas book, wffiich, according to 
him, contained 20,000 such names,*"’ which seems to be an exaggeration 

K S Lai, o[) at , pp 262 G'i 
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EUNUCHS 

Jahangir tried to do away with the horrid practice of making and 
selling eunuchs, which was specially prevalent in Sylhet, in East Bengal 
Ele issued orders making it a capital offence Soon after, Afzal Khan, 
Governor of Bihar, sent a number of offendeis to the capital Jahangir 
sentenced them all to lifelong imprisonment^'’ But the practice seems to 
have continued, as Auraiigzeb felt the necessity of renewing the regulation, 
strictly forbidding castration Both these emperors, however, continued 
to employ eunuchs in their own service. 

SOCIAL REFORMERS 

I’he efforts at reform, howevei, were not confined to the kings and 
emperors in the North Perhaps more lasting and far-reaching weie the 
socio-rchgious reforms of the saints of the Bhakti cult like Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Ramananda, Kabir, Ravidas, Nanak, Tukaram, Purandaia Dasa, 
^ri Caitanya, Sankara Deva, and Dadu, who flourished duiing this period 
and covered the whole country. They raised their powerful voice against 
the vices prevailing in society, and made it incumbent on their followeis 
to desist Irom them. Their highly enlightened moral teachings, their 
prohibition of the heinous crime of infanticide, their injunctions against 
the practice of sail, and their powerful attacks on the caste system went 
a long way in bringing home to the masses the evil effects of some of these 
long-pievading customs Ranade suminaiizes the effects of the Bhakti 
movement on the life of the people in Mahaiastia, and his account is hue 
of other parts of the country as well The mam results of this movement, 
according to him, were ‘the development of the vernacular literature, the 
modification of caste exclusiveness, the sanctification of family life, the 
elevation of the status of women, the spread of humaneness and toleration, 
partial reconciliation with Islam, the subordination of rites and ceremonies, 
pilgrimages and fasts, and learning and contemplation to the worship of 
God with love and faith, the limitation of the excesses of polytheism, and 
the uplift of the nation to a higher level of capacity both of thought and 
action’ 

lire caste system was a special target of attack for these social 
reformers, particularly Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Tukaram, Sri Caitanya, 
and Dadu, who have declared caste distinctions of the Hindus to be vain 
and ‘productive of that pride which God abhors’ “ Guru Nanak described 

Bern Prasad, History of Jahun^r (London, 1930), pp 436-37 
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caste lules to be a ‘folly’, ivhile Ramananda applied himself to the study 
of the Sastras to prove that the observance of caste lules was iinnecessaiy 
for anyone who sought the service of God Like Basava (id 1156-67), 
founder of the reformed Virasaiva faith of Lmgayatas or Jangamas, he laid 
It down as a rule that all persons of any caste who accepted the tenets and 
principles of his sect might eat and dunk together iiiespectue of caste 
Ravidas and Dadu condemned caste distinctions in unequivocal terms, 
while Sri Caitanya xrent a step further and said that if a man ate fiom the 
plate of a Dom, he regarded it as most pleasing to GodThe main con¬ 
tention of these reformers, as Namdev, a saint of Mahaiastra, puts it, was 
that ‘even a low caste man who loves God is supeiior to a Brahmnna 
who, though irreproachable in his acts, possesses no love for cieatuies’ 
Ramanuja was perhaps the first social refoimcr to relax caste restrictions 
in favour of the Sudras in the South. How these moralists and poets of 
the mediaeval times fought against the rigidity of the caste-system and 
untouchability is related by Telugu and Kainataka poets like Saivajha, 
Kanaka Dasa, Kapilar, and Vemana m then compositions It was mainly 
the preachings of these leformeis that biought about some xclaxation in 
caste rules and indifference to rituals, at least among some sects in the 
South We find, for instance, a Cola monaich gianting the piivileges of 
blowing conches, beating drums, etc. to the stone masons (Kan Malar) of 
Some Kongir and some other areas An insciiptron (ad 1632) of the 
lergn of ^riianga Deva, a Vijayanagara king, refeis to an undeitaking by 
the inhabitants of the village Tiruvamattur in South Arcot not to ill-tieat 
the artisan communtiies of their villages and in default to pay a ceitain 
fine 

These spiritual teachers also made a fierce attack on some religious 
customs of both the comuiunrUes, such as the worship of ceractciies and 
cieination grounds, pilgrimages, fasts, circumcision, the sacicd thread 
cer'emony {upanayana), etc,*’ and advised then followeis to refiain from 
these customs and develop in their place love of God and His creatures 

Guru Nanak and Kabli deprecated the practice of sail Nanak, in 
his hymns, disapproves of this custom, since in his opinion the widow 'rvho 
followeth her husband and dieth hath no pure love' The Gurus contended 
that the conciemation of widorrs was useless and did not seive any purpose 
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‘If the widow loves hei husband, his death is a torture to her, and if she 
loves him not, his life or death is of unconcern to her Theiefore cremating 
her by force, or for the sake of custom oi fashion, is uttterly useless 
Kabir discouraged the practice by pointing out the futility of the universal 
belicl that the woman who immolated herself on her husband’s pyre would 
obtain salvation. Guiu Nanak also, m his hymns, disapproved of the 
practice of self-immolation of Hindu devotees at Banaias and Prayag 

It was due to the preachings and efforts of the Vaisnava reformers, like 
Ramanuja, Madhva, ;SiI Caitaiiya, Vallabha, and others in later times, who 
placed absolute emphasis on the self-sufficiency of the path of devotion, 
that the last vestiges oL bloodshed connected with human oi animal sacri¬ 
fices were jiractically done away with Madhva could not, of conise, 
enjoin their complete abolition, which is indeed impossible for anyone 
who bases his teachings on the authority of the Srutis, but he substituted 
a lamb made of rice Hour for one of flesh and blood as a sacrificial offering 
to the gods 

'I'he Sikh Gurus resolutely set themselves against the practice of 
infanticide It was one ol the obligations imposed on neophytes, at the 
time of then admission to the pahul or Sikh baptism, that they should not 
kill their daughteis and should avoid association with all those who did 
so The Gurus also tried to elevate the position of women and lemons- 
trated with those who reviled the female sex 

‘Why call her bad from whom are boin kings?’ 

As was but natural, some of these social refoimers, particularly Kabir, 
Ravidds, Birbhaii, Karta Baba, and the Sikh Gurus, discouraged the use 
of intoxicants like wine, tobacco, and toddy While Kabir and Ravidas 
outlined the evil effects of wine, tlie Sikh Gurus prohibited its use among 
their followers Guru Hargovmd Singh, the sixth Guru, has advised liis 
followers to desist from this evil, since ‘he who clrinketh it, loses his senses. 
Many kings have lost their kingdoms because of its use It makes man a 
beast’ And the Guiu has concluded with these words' ‘Men, holy, clevei, 
and great, have degraded themselves to the level of brutes by the use of 
wine It will hold men cajitive even without fetters ’ Kabir also spoke 
in the same strain when offered a cujo of wine by a yogi The Satnami 
sect was prohibited by its founder Biibhan from taking any intoxicating 
substance, such as wine, opium, tobacco, or even betel The Sikh Guius 
weie particularly ojojrosed to smoking Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
Guru, prohibited smoking of tobacco by the Sikhs He called it a vile 

Ibid , II p. 228 

Thiee Gieat Acharyas ^ ianhara, Ramdnuta, and Madlivn (G A Nastesan 8.. Co, 
Madras), p 230, 

MacauliUe, op cit , III p 71, I n 2 
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dlug which ‘burned the chest, induced nervousness, palpitation, bionchitis, 
and other diseases, and finally caused death’ He coinpaied it with other 
intoxicants and concluded. ‘Wine is bad. bhang dcstioyeth one gcnciation, 
but tobacco destroyeth all generations ’ The violation o£ this prohibition 
order meant excommunication fiom the Khalsa, and the offender had to 
be rebaptized after due repentance and payment of a suitable fine 
Rai'idas regarded the use of toddy as sinful 

Adulteiy, sodomy, and other such immoial piacticcs were condemned 
on all hands. The Sikh Gurus as well as other social leformeis looked 
upon the first as a most heinous ciime ‘Approach not anothci woman’s 
couch either by mistake or even in a dicani Know that love ot anothci’& 
wife IS as sharp as a dagger 

‘Ala-ud-din had issued oiders accoiduig to which the adulteress was 
stoned to death, and the aulteier was castiatcd Sometimes the guilty were 
deprived of their noses These vices were, howevei, very laie m Indian 
society, and Tavernier observes, ‘Adultery is very laie among them, and 
as for sodomy, I nevci heaid it mentioned’, Akbar, too, held a high 
opinion of the chastity of Hindu women, who, in spite of being sometimes 
neglected, wcie ‘flaming toiches of love and fellowship’ “ Jahangii 
adnuie.s the fidelity of Hindu women, who would not allow ‘the hand of 
any unlawful person touch the skirt of their chastity, and would rather 
]ierish in flames’ 

V p 153 

no 

“ 'ilihainUma, III p 372 

““ Tuziik-i-Jahdngiu, II p 268 , Chopra, op at, pp 126 27 
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ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION^ 


I 

THE VEDIG PERIOD 

T he loots of the ancient Indian system of education may be tiaced 
111 the woiks of Vedic literature, namely, the Vedic Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanisads In fact these woiks are 
the products ol the educational system which they reveal. 

The mam aim of this system is the training of the mind as an instiu- 
mciit of knowledge, and not simply to fill it with the iurniture of objective 
knowledge What weakens the mmd is its contact with matter; what 
strengthens it is its detachment from matter and freedom from its contam¬ 
inating contacts In a word, the only way by which the mind can fulfil 
its innate and intrinsic potentialities is to kep itself in constant communion, 
with the cosmic piinciple and open itself to Us influence It is what may 
be called yoga or the process of bunging together the individual soul and 
the Oversoul, The individual is the adhaia (base) which is vitalized by 
the cosmic energy {piah It, mayd, or hktt) pervading the world and poiuing 
Itself into every name and form, the clod, the plant, the insect, the animal, 
or man When the ddlidra is fully fitted to bear the inrush and impact of 
this divine energy, us evolution is completed, and the man becomes sidclha, 
‘the fulfilled or perfected soul’ 

Thus the fiist principle of this education was to bring into play the 
cosmic principle upon the individual by building up in the latter a strong 
stoie of infinite energy or divme potency through the practice of brahma- 
carya (chastity), the first necessary condition for increasing the vital force 
within and giving scope to its working. 

Let us next proceed to analyse some salient features of the old Indian 
educational system First of all, ancient schools ivere largely located far 
away from the dm and bustle of cities in sylvan retreats, m an atmospheie 
of solitude and seiemty conducive to mental concentiation as the main 
appliance m education From these sylvan schools and hermitages flowed 

‘ On tjfie subject of Indian education tbc lollowinj; woiks may be consulted Piomotwn 
of Learninsr m Ancient India by Naiendra Nath Law , Ancient Indian Education {Biahmanical 
and Buddhist) by Radba Kumud Mookerji (1947), Education tn Ancient India (6th Ed) by 
A S Altekar , and above all, Ihstoiy of DharmaSastra by P V Kane, Vol II, pp 268 415 
For a survey of the whole subject dming successive peiiods, vide also the chapters on cduca 
tion by Radba Kumud Mookcrji in Vol II and by the present writer m Vols. HIV of The 
Histoiy and CuUitie of the Indian People 
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the highest thought of India Thus India’s civilization through the ages 
has been very laigely the product of her woods and forests It staited as a 
rural and not as an urban civilization ’ A significant designation of a 
blanch of Sanskrit sacied literature is the Aranyaka, ‘the liteiature of the 
woods’, in the silence and solitude of which its meaning was revealed 

Apart fiom the influence of the envnonment, the leal cieative foice 
in education came from the teacher (guui) as the master mind directing 
Its entire couise. His home was the school The school was thus a natuial 
formation and not an artificially cieated institution It began whcie the 
pupil met the teachei and was admitted by him to his pupilage The 
pupil xvas not forced upon him by the fee by which a modern school admits 
Its pupils, The teacher’s admission of the pupil was a solemn and sacied 
ceiemony known as upanayana or initiation It was not a mere meaning¬ 
less ritual The ceremony' took three days, during which, as explained in 
the Atharva-Veda, the teachei held the pupil within him to impart to him 
a new biith, 'whence the pupil emerged as a dvija or twice-boin. His fiist 
biith he owes to his parents, who gave him only his body , this is a mere 
physical birth His second bath is spiritual; it unfolds his mind and soul “ 
Education was thus based upon an individual tieatment of the pupil by 
his teacher, rvith whom he must live to give full scope to it The pupil 
was to imbibe the inward method of the teacher, the seciets of his efficiency, 
the spirit of his life and tvork, and these things were too subtle to be taught 
This individual treatment was all the more essential rvheie the supieme 
of education was the attainment of the highest, saving knowledge 
to mukti (libeiation) The highest knowledge is dcsciibed as 
vidyd or pmavidyd, as distmgu'shccl from avidyci or apatemdyd, which is a 
body of contingent truths, half-truths, and fallacies ‘ 

- As the poet Rnbindianath Tagore wiitcs m his mimuablc style 'A ninsl tiontlcrful 
/thing we notice in India is tint here the forest, not the town, is the foiiiiUiin lit id ot .ill tts 
'-'civilization Wheicvei in India its eathest and most wondcrliil manifestations ate tioticcd, 
we find that men have not conic into such close contact as lo be loIIcd oi fiistd into .1 
compact mass Theie, tiees and plants, livers and lakes, Iiad ample oppoitunitv to live m 
close rdalionslnp with men In these forests, thonsh theic vv.is hnmin sotietv, tlicic was 
enongli of open space, of aloofness , there w-.-is no jostling Still this aloofness did not proilucc 
inertia in the Indian mind, lathti it icndeied it all the htighter It is the forest that Ins 
mirtmed the two great ancient ages of India, the Vtdic and the Buddhist Vs did the Vedic 
ISIS Loid Buddha also showed his teachings in the many woods of India The ciiircnt, 
of civilization that (lowed from ils foiests inundated the whole ol India ' (Quoted m Incirnl 
Indian Education (by R K Mookcip). p \\\v 

“ The sutneme need of a teachei is thus explained in the Clmndns.'/a Ulinniiad (\'I 14 
1-2) ‘Precisely, my deal sii, as a imn who has been hiought hhndfolil fioiii the coimtiv 
v of Gandhara and then set at libetty in the ricsett, goes asltay to tlic cast or noilh or smith, 
because he has been brouglit thither blindfold and set at hbcrtv also blindfold , but, .iftei 
that, when someone has taken off the bandage ami told him, “In this dircetion Gand'iaia 
lies, go ill tins direction’’, instiiicied and ptiidciit, asking the toad fiom village to vilkagc, 
he finds his way hoiiic to Gandhaia , even so the man who m this world has met with a 
te,i(hei becomes conscious, ’’To this (liansiior) woild) I shall belong oiih until the time of 
my leleasc thoieupnn I shall go home’’ ’ 

‘ This distinction betw'cen gtades of knowledge is very well described m the Chandn^ya 
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Three steps are distinguished in the attainment of supreme knowl- 
j edge These are sravana, manana, and nididhyasana Sravajm is listening 
to the words or texts as they are uttered by the teacher This was the 
time-honoured method of education in ancient India, the system of oial 
tradition, by which knowledge was transmitted from teacher to pupil by 
guruparampara (a succession of teachers) or sampraddya (handing down), 
Such knowledge was imparted in the form known as mantra or siitra, by 
ivhich the maximum of meaning was compressed within the minimum of 
words, of which the crowning example was the pianava or the syllable On 
containing within itself a world of meaning. All the learning of the times 
ivas thus held between the teacher and the taught, and the teachei was the 
•walking library and source of knowledge to be tapped directly by the 
student Besides, recitation of texts as they were uttered by the teacher 
had Its own value as a vehicle of knowledge. Sabda or sound of the sacred 
irord or mantra has its own potency and value apart from its sense, and its 
intrinsic and innate implications, its rhythm, its vibrations, should be 
captuied ^abda is Brahman, ‘the Word is God’ ° The receiving of this 
knowledge as it was uttered by the teacher was to be followed by the process 
J of Its assimilation by manana, deliberation or reflection on the topic taught. 
But such reflection resulted only in a mere intellectual appiehension of 
the meaning of the text imparted by the teacher to his pupil Theiefoie 
learning w'as to be completed by the third step or process—^which was 
technically called nididhyasana (meditation), leading to the realization of 
truth after its intellectual apprehension As the Mundaka Upamsad (II 
3-4) points out A mere intellectual apprehension of truth, a reasoned 
conviction, is not sulHcient, though it is necessaiy at the first stage as a 
soit of mark at which to shoot Nididhyasana represents the highest 
stage of meditation, which, with reference to Biairman or the one Reality, 
has been defined as ‘the steady stream of consciousness of the one Reality, 
undisturbed by the slightest awareness of the many, of any material object 
such as the body, contradictory to the sense of the one, non-dual Self or 
Reality’ ° The Upamsads prcsciibe certain preliminary exercises in medi- 

_ UpaniKil (VH 1), wlicie Lhe Sage Naiafla appioachcs Sanalkiiraaia atlci completing his 
pciiod of studentship, duiitig which he studied the foui Vedas, the Vedangas, and many 
piactical sub)ects knoivn in tliosc days Naiada says to Sanatkiiniaia ‘Tliesc subjects, sii, 
I h.avc studied Theicloic I am learned in the sciipuucs (maiihnvid), but not as icgaids 
the Atman (ALrmvid) Yet I h.i\e heaid tiom peisoiiaoes like yon that he who knows the 
Atman vanquishes sonow I am in soiiow Lead me then, I pray, beyond the leach o£ sonow 
“ Sankara in his Vweka-cudamani (Anc Ind Edu , p xxxi) turthci explains havana 
as listening to the mstiuction of the tcadiei and knowing fiom him tlie pitraaiy truth that 
the Self is to be dtffcrcntiated horn non Self appealing m vaiious foims Bondage is moved 
by knowledge The knowledge that is thus icceived thiough the eai tvas aptly called truti, 
‘what has been heaid’ It was a term for revealed knowledge 

“ Vijatiya-deliadi-pratyayavtrahtlQ 'dvitiya-vastu-sajatlya pravahah (Saiva-Vcdania-Sid 
dhanta Sdia-Sarn^raha, V 814) 
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tadon to lead up to its fmal stage These are called upasanus, giving 
training in contemplation ’ 

A set of external aids to knowledge was also foimulated to supple¬ 
ment these inner disciplines and processes and to strengthen the moial 
foundations for the pursuit of knowledge. The fust of these has aheady 
been stated, viz that the pupil must live with his teacher as a member of 
his family, so that his education may be a whole-time process and not foi 
a stated period, as is the custom in modem schools Living with his 
teacher as his aiiteuasin (companion), the pupil had to take advantage of 
the opportunities which opened out betoic him in such a school, a her¬ 
mitage set in sylvan surroundings His hist duty was to walk to the woods, 
collect fuel, and bring it home for tending the saacd hie The Upanisads 
frequently mention pupils approaching their teacher with fuel in hand, 
as a token that they are leady to serve the teacher and tend his household 
hie. The Satapatha Buihniana" explains that the hiahmacami 'puts on 
fuel to enkindle the mmd rvith hre, with holy lustre’ 

The pupil’s next duty was to tend the teacher’s house and cattle 
Tending the house was training £oi him in self-help, m dignity of labour, 
by manual seivice for his teacher and the student brotheihood Tending 
cattle was education through a ciaft as a part of the highest libeial education 
The pupils received a valuable training in the love of the coiv as the animal 
most serviceable to man, and in the industry of rearing cattle and dairy- 
farming, with all the other advantages it gave of outdoor life and robust 
physreal exercise “ 

Another duty of the btahinacaiin was to go out on a daily round of 
begging It Avas not the selfish begging for his own benefit, but for the 
academic corporation to which he belonged Its educative value is explained 
m the Satapalha Bnihmanap^ which points out that it is meant to produce 
in the pupil a sjaint of humility and renunciation 

'Thus all these external practices operate as aids to knowledge by 

'In the sLoty of Narada (C/io V, VII 1) quoled above, Sanatkiimara answeied 
him ‘Whatever you have studied (inrluding even the Vedas) is raeie words ’ Similarly, 
Svctaketti, spending twelve years in a ihoiough study of all the Vedas, is found hv Ins father 
Udrialaka Aiiini only ‘full ol conceit about his eiudition, without that knowledge through 
which everything is known' (Ibid VI 1) Upakosala Kamalavana was another student who 
even with his tivclve years' study and austeiilies was not considered fit by his teacher for 
the highest knowledge {Ibid , IV 10) Tlieicloie the Bi hadaianvnka Upanisad (IV 4 21) 
states 'The seeker after the highest knowledge should not seek after the knowledge of the 
books, lor that is mere wcaiiness of the tongue ' The Katlia Upaniwd (I 2 21) similarly 
points out ‘Not by the study of the Vedas is the Atman attained, nor by intelligence, nor 
by much book-learning ' 

“XI 5 4 5 

“ Chd U , (IV 4 1 fl , 5 1,6 2 , etc) tells us the stoiy of Satyakrima jabala, who 
was of uncertain parentage, but w.is admitted as a pupil by his teacher Gautam.i who dis 
covered in him the real cliaiactcnstics of a Brahmana, ii,uiiely, spirituality and tuithfulness 
“XI 3 3 5 
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strengthening the potency of the mind as an instrument foi acquiring 
knowledge, by making it less and less objective and less and less open to 
contamination by contact with matter. The aim of education is thus citta- 
vrUi-nirodha (control of the mental waves), by which the individual merges 
in the universal. It is the union (yoga) of the individual soul with the 
Oversoul 

We may next notice the different types of institutions by which 
education was promoted in the country in the Vedic period The fiist was 
the asrama or hermitage, a home of learning with an individual teacher 
as Its head, who admitted to his domestic school as many pupils as lie 
found lit and could instruct. In these schools the pupils passed their 
period of studentship proper (brahmacarya) But there might be pupils 
ivho would prefer to continue as students through life, dedicated to the 
pursuit of learning and religion in the spirit of the passage in the 
Bihadaranyaka Upanisad ‘Wishing for that world (Brahman) only, 

■J mendicants leave then homes, knowing this, the people of old did not 
ivisli for offspring and they, having risen above the desire for sons, 
wealth, and new worlds, wandered about as mendicants Such students aie 
known as naisthika biahmaednns They wandeied about the country as 
parwidjakas, seeking higher knowledge by mutual discussions or contact 
with renowned rsis (sages) and master minds The Upanisads call these 
peripatetic votaries of knowledge and seekers after truth catakas, who were 
the diffusers of thought in the country Thus Uddalaka Arum, a Kuim 
Pancala scholat, after finishing his education, went to the north and received 
further instruction fiom Rsi Saunaka. He also lived for some time in the 
land of the Madras to place himself under the instruction of Rsi Patailcala 
Kapya 

There were also in the countiy institutions for advanced study known 
■v as parisads. The most famous paiisad of the times was the Pancala parisad, 
which was patronized by the philosopher-king of the country, Pravahana 

“ Bcigson simiUily insists {Morality and Religion, p 6) on the withdiawal ot the mind 
fiom Ihe woild of mauei, which 'imposes upon it its spatial forms and thus aiiests Ihe iiatiiial 
cicativity, inwardness, and suppleness of conscious life’ 'Consciousness,’ he says, 'in shaping 
iLsclf inio intqUigence, that is lo say, lu conceniiaiing itself on malter, seems to cxteinali/e 
Itself’ It IS only when the Self ‘biackcts’ itself out fiom the realm of things that the psychic 
pioccsscs regain then normal ways Pie further points out that 'the individual’s consciousness, 
delving doivnwaids, reveals lo him, the deeper he goes, his oiigmal peisonality, to which he 
may cling as something solid, as means of escape from a life ot impulse, caprice, and regret 
In our innermost selves, we may discover an equilibrium more desirable than the one on the 
suiface Certain aquatic plants, as they use to the surface, are ceaselessly jostled by the 
cunent, then leaves, meeting above the rv.rLer, interlace, thus imparting to them stability 
above But still more stable are the roots which, firmly planted iii the earth, support them 
from below ’ 

"IV 4 22 

"Hi U , III 7 1 

" Anc hid Ad , by R K Mookeiji, p 126 
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Jaivali, who daily drove out of his palace in his loyal chaiiot to attend its 
sittings “ 

Besides these residential schools, academies for advanced study, and 
elides of wandering scholars given to philosophical discussions, theie were 
the assemblies of learned men gathered together by kings at their courts 
A typical example of such a conference is desciibed m the Bihada)anyaka 
Upanisad, stating how Janaka, king of Videlia, invited to his couit the 
learned scholars of the Kuru-Pancala country, 'then known foi its abundance 
of savants’, to meet in a philosophical confcience, peihaps the earliest of 
its kind in the world The pioccduie adopted by the conicicnce was to 
make its proceedings as fruitful as possible.” Philosophy was tlien 
represented in a variety of schools with then diffeient doctrines, and the 
founders and exponents of these schools were selected to piesent to the 
conference the doctrines promulgated by each school Eight such exponents 
and leading philosophers were thus chosen They weie Uddalaka Aiuni, 
Asvala, Aitabhaga, Bhujyu, Usasta, Kahola, Vidagdha Sakalya, and Gaigi 
Vacaknavi (the ivoinan philosopher). Of these, Uddalaka iras very famous 
as the centre of a circle of scholars who contributed most to the philosophy 
of the Upaiiisads Asvala was the hotr priest of King Janaka Bhujyu ■was 
a fellow pupil of Arum senior. The most learned of all was Yajhavalkya. 
King Janaka announced that he would awaid the royal prize to the philos- ' 
opher rrho answered the most subtle and difficult questions that were put 
to him Even the woman philosopher Gargi publicly challenged his 
wisdom by posing two perplexing problems, but Yajhavalkya successfully 
answered her questions 

The standard of knowledge attained in those days is indicated in 
questions like the following one which ivas put to Yajhavalkya by the 
philosopher Usasta: ‘When anyone says, "That is an ox, that is a horse”, 

It is thereby pointed out. Point out to me the revealed, unveiled Brahman, 
the Atman which dwells in every thing ’ 

From the story of the lady Gargi just mentioned it appears that women 
were then considered as equals of men in their eligibility and capacity for 
" achieving the highest knowledge The Upanisads also tell us the story of 
Maitreyi, the worthy wife of Yajhavalkya, as his partner in the pursuit of 
the highest knowledge.” 

“ Cha U , vn U , Br U , \l 2 1-7 
Bi U . m 8 

“ The stoiy is that when. Yiiinavalkya, altci lejccting King JanaKa’s oflci of his kingdom, 
decided to icine at once 'Iiora home to homelessness' and to devote himself entnely to the 
quest ol tuuh, he called his wile Maitieyl to take leave of her after providing for her living 
She wisely asked him the fundamental question, ‘My loicl, if this whole eaith full of wealth 
belonged to me, should I be immortal with it oi not?’ 'No,' replied Yajhavalkya, ‘like the life 
of Itch people will be your life But theie is no hope of immortality through wealth ’ 
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FROM THE END OF TFIE VEDIC PERIOD TO THE BEGINNING OF 
THE GUPTA PERIOD 

It was during this period that the Vedic scheme of education of the 
three upper classes of Indo-Aryan society was expanded and systematized 
m the aphoristic as ivell as the metrical Smrtis, In the Snirti schemcj as 
has been well said by a distinguished Indian authority/' the teacher is ‘the 
pivot ol the whole educational system’. Though the old tradition of the 
father as the teachei was continued dmvn to the times of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya, it was the usual piacticc to send the boys aftei the ceremony 
of U'pamyana (investiture with the sacied thread) to live with a teacher 
The texts distinguish between two types of teachers, namely, the amya 
(who pel forms the pupil’s upanayatia and teaches him the whole of the Veda) 
and the upddhyaya (who teaches the pupil only a portion of the Veda or 
Its auxiliaries). The dedrya's position was very high The pupil, according 
to the Apaslamba Dhanna-Sutrap^ was to look, upon the teacher as God 
In the Fisuu and Manu the dedrya, the father, and the 

mother aie described as the three highest gunu of a man, deserving as such 
his utmost reverence Elaborate lules aie laid down in Manu®^ tor a 
pupil's respectful behavioiu towaids his gitni The pupil, we arc told,®® 
must not even pronounce his guru’s name without an honorific title; he 
must close his eais or leave the place when other people justly or unjustly 
slander his guru ; and he who incurs the sin of slandering his gum will 
be born m a lower plane of existence in his next birth The teacher on 
lus part IS to have high qualifications of learning and chaiacter An 
unlearned Brahmana, we read,®-* is like an elephant made of wood and an 
antelope made of leathei ; the Brahmana (and this applies especially to the 
Brahmana teacher) must not, even though .illhcted, utter harsh speech or 
injure anyone in thought or deed; he should constantly shiink from praise 
as fiom person and should welcome scorn as nectar The pupil, we are told 
in the same context, may abandon the teacher if he fails to teach oi becomes 
a sinner With the above we may compaie an old text®® which says that 
he whom a teacher devoid of learning initiates enters from daikness into 
darkness, and so does he who is himself unlearned The texts distinguish 
between two types of students, namely, the upakurvana (one who offers 

Knowing wealtli to be only a means of enjoyment, MaiUcyT at once icsolved 'Wlial should I 
do with that by xvhich I shall not become immortal?’ And so she chose a life of leiiunciation 
and quest oE Tiuth 

Kane, H D/i , II p 32G 2 d IS 

®” XXXII 1-2 II 227-37 “ II 69 £ 

II 1B9I ““ 76id , II 157 f dp Dh S , I I 1 U 
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some remuneration to the teacher aftei completing his studies, and leaves 
to lead a home life), and the naisthika (one who lives perpetually with his 
teacher, or in the event of his death with his family). The pupil is to serve 
the teacher at his bath and toilette, to massage his body, and in geneial 
to do work that is pleasing and beneficial to him , he is to do a daily routine 
of offering fuel to the sacred hre, going round for alms, and pcifoiming 
his devotions at dawn and dusk, wilful neglect of these duties being visited 
with appropriate penances The pupil is to observe the piesciibed rules 
about dress and mode of begging alms as well as about food and dunk ; 
he should be restrained in thought and speech, and should shun personal 
adornment and amusements His bchavioui should be respectful towards 
his superiors and guarded in the presence of women The pupil should 
pay no fee to his teacher m advance, but at the end of his studies he should 
offer something according to his means or to the teacher’s desire The 
stiictness of the Smiti rule on this point is reflected in the texts of Maiiu 
and Ya]havalkya, ivhich exclude a person teaching or learning for pay 
fiom invitation to the ceremony in memory of one’s ancestors and declare 
him to be guilty of a minor sin“® The educational course comprised 
principally the Vedas studied m the pupil’s family, olhei recensions of the 
same Veda as also other Vedas being permitted to be studied thcieafter. 
The method of teaching was oral, so much so that reliance on books was 
included by Narada^“ in a list of six obstacles to knowledge 

The scheme of training for a Vedic student given above may be 
supplemented by an account of the education of a Ksatnya piince given 
m Kautilya’s Arthasastra The importance of the prince’s training and 
discipline is repeatedly emphasized at the outset by the authoi” in the 
interest of the king’s scciuity and success and the stability of his family. 
How the course of education is to be graduated for him is shown at 
length After his tonsure ceiemony and before reaching his seventh year, 
he has to learn the alphabet and the accounts, after the upayiayana 
ceremony he has to study the four sciences, namely, tmyi (the Vedas with 
their auxiliaries), anvihsiki (the three schools of philosophy), varttd (econom¬ 
ics), and danda-niti (politics) Even after the completion of his studies, 
and his marriage in his sixteenth year, he has to go thiough a daily loutme 
of receiving lessons in the art of war and m Itihasa (historical tiaditions) 
For the rest, the prince’s education is based on a sound methodology Of 
the two branches of discipline {oinaya) namely, 'the acquired’ and 'the 
natural’, the first, we are told, should be imparted only to eager and intelli¬ 
gent pupils Abov^e all, the senses are to be brought undei control by 
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checking the mental reaction to-them, or else by performance of the 
canonical injunctions. 

The above schemes of education for the 'Vedic student in general, and 
for the Ksatnya prince in particular, are corroborated in part by other 
sources In the Mahabharaia we have stones of pupils who distinguished 
themselves by exemplary devotion to their teachers Such are Upamanyu and 
Auini (pupils of Dhaumya) and Utanka (the pupil’s pupil of Dhaumya) 

We have, again, the story of Drona, the Brahmana who was appointed to 
teach the art of war to the sons of Pandu and Dhrtarastra by their grand¬ 
uncle the warrior-sage Bhisrna The MUindapanha (The questions of 
Menandei), a celebrated Buddhist work probably of the first century after 
Christ, contains a remarkable account of the current curriculum of studies 
for a Brahmana and for a prince The Brahmana studied the four Vedas 
(with their auxiliaries), astronomy and astrology, materialistic philosophy, 
and the science of omens. By contrast, the prince learnt the arts of 
managing horses, elephants, and chariots, of wiiting and accounts, and of 
waging war In other woids, the Brahmana was expected to study all the 
known branches of liteiaturc and science, while the Ksatnya was required 
to confine his attention to the practical arts of fighting and administration 
Further light is thrown upon this point by the story of the early career of 
Nagasena, the heio of the last-named work, who was born m a distinguished 
Brahmana family, and who rose to the position of the foremost Buddhist 
theologian of his time The Bialimana boys, we learn,““ commenced their 
education at the teacher’s residence when they reached their seventh year, 
and they paid him then fee in advance After the Brahmana student had 
completed his education, he could, if he chose, seek fuither knowledge 
from non-Brahmana teachers, and he could live thereafter as a wandering 
scholar, learning from (or vanquishing) distinguished scholars in the best 
Upanisad tradition 

A fresh type of education was developed during this period in the 
Buddhist monasteries for the naming of the newly ordained monks, the 
rules under this head being laid down in the section of the canon concerned 
with monastic discipline The difference between this system and that of 
the two types mentioned above is that between what may be called the 
domestic and the collective (or the group) systems The monk, to begin 
with, was to place himself under the guidance of a teacher, after making 
a formal application and receiving his tacit consent The teacher was 
called dedrya or upddhydya, the former being regarded, in contrast with 
the Smi Lis, as a deputy or substitute for the latter The relations between 
the teacher and the pupil followed the pattern of the Smrti scheme. The 
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pupil was daily to serve the teacher at his bath, toilette, and meals, and 
on his begging tour, and nurse him during his illness. The teacher on his 
side was to give a complete instruction to his pupils, to supply their 
necessaries, to nurse them during sickness, and so lorth The teacher 
followed the usual method of oral instiuction by answeiing questions or 
delivering discourses The pupils were to observe strict rules about food 
and clothing, equipment and shelter, which tvere based upon the combined 
Smrti scheme of duties of the Vedic student and the hermit 

The ancient educational tradition of the Upanisads is represented 
during this period by a number of examples In the Ramayana we have 
the instance of the asmnia (hermitage) of Bhaiadvaja at Piayaga, and in the 
Mahabhdrata we read of the dhatna of Saunaka, distinguished as a kulajmti or 
teacher of ten thousand pupils, at the Naimisa forest, and that of Kanva on 
the banks of the MahnI river The Mihndapahlia mentions a number 
of Buddhist hermitages of this type—such as those of Assagutta, of Dhamma- 
rakkhita at Pataliputta, and of Ayupiila at Sagala—^which weie visited by 
Nagasena as a wandering scholar for the purpose of instruction or con¬ 
troversy 

We now turn to a new type of educational institutions which were a 
product of the advanced city life characteristic of this peiiod, namely, the 
higher centres of learning in the metropolitan cities of our country In the 
objective accounts of the Jatakas we are told how pupils fiom distant Ivlithila 
and Rajagrha in the east and from Ujjaymi in the south, not to speak of 
those from the ^ivi and Kuru kingdoms in Uttarapatha nearer home, flocked 
to Taksasila, capital of the Gandhara kingdom (in the Rawalpindi District 
of West Punjab), so that they might complete their education undei ‘woild- 
renowned teachers’ The Jatakas also mention Banaras as a gieat centie of 
learning which was established mostly by students trained at Taksasila In 
the epic tradition of the Ramayana, the city of Ayodhya, capital of the 
Kosala kingdom, is said to have contained schools of Vedic and Puianic 
learning along with residences of the students We may quote here two 
remarkable extracts pointing to a conscious appieciation of the value of 
foreign travel as constituting the urge of this particular development In 
a Jataka story we read how former kings used to send their sons to distant 
lands for completing then education, so that they might be trained to quell 
their pride, to endure heat and cold, and to acquire the ivays of the world 
The Mahdbhdiata’'^ quotes an adage to the effect that a Brahmana not gomg 
abroad (for study) and a king not going to war (when necessary) are swallowed 
up by the earth, just as creatures living in holes are devouied by seipents 
We owe to the Jatakas some vivid sketches of the methods of education that 
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were in vogue at Taksasila The admission, we learn, was open to pupils 
o£ all castes and stations in li£e with the sole exception o£ the Candalas 
(oiitcastes). The pupils lived with their teachers or attended as day scholars-, 
the latter class included even married students The pupils paid their fees 
in advance, or else scivcd their teacher in lieu of the same The course of 
studies comprised the thiee Vedas as also an unspecified (and evidently con- 
may be suramaiized as follows The preceptor admitted his pupil by pei- 
vcntional) list of eighteen ciafts (iilpas). Reference is made m particular 
to the study of elephant lore, of charms and spells of difierent kinds, of 
divination, and (what is most important) of archery and medicine The 
number of students residing with a single teacher is frequently given as five 
hundred. Strict discipline was enfoiced by the teachers among their pupils. 

Along with the types of education mentioned above there arose at this 
pciiocl a system of vocational and technical tiaining The condition of 
medical education at the Lime of the rise of Buddhism is illustiated by the 
nauative of the career of Jivaka (surnamed Komarabhaccha or ‘master of 
the science of infantile treatment’), which is told in a Pah canonical work®^ 
Born as the son of a courtesan at Rajagxha and brought up by pnnee Abhaya 
of Magadha, he iras seat to study medicine under a irorld-renowned teacher 
at Taksahla There he stayed for seven years, and he completed his training 
by passing a difficult practical test in the knowledge of medicinal plants 
His subsequent career is said to have been exceptionally brilliant, as he lose 
to the position of court physician of Bimbisara, king of Magadha, and 
established a country-wide practice in medicine and surgery. Rcfciences 
to the current condition of medical education occur likeivise m the 
Milindapanha The student, we leain, was to apprentice himself to a 
teacher on payment of his fee in advance, or else on the condition of offering 
personal service Further, theie aheacly existed a number of distinguished 
teachers of the science, who wrote treatises on its different branches We 
have a more detailed account in the Snsriila Sarnhitd, a well-known surgical 
work belonging to the eaily centuries of the ClnisLian eia. The account®'* 
may be summarized as follows' The picceptor admit ted his pupil liy per¬ 
forming a special upanaya7}a ceremony, which was open to all the three 
upper classes, and according to some, to Sudras as well At the ceremony 
the pupil solemnly undertook in the presence of the sacred fire to observe a 
number of rules ielating to physical purity and moral probity, and to obey 
his preceptor, the teacher on his side agreed with equal solemnity not to 
behave toivards his pupil otherwise than teaching him piopcrly The pupil, 
it tvas emphatically stated, should acquire proficiency both in theoiy and 
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piaclice, failing cithei of which he would be in the position of a bud clipped 
of one of Its wings Turning to anothei point, we hiid m two stones of the 
Dwyavadma^^ lefcicnce to the training of the sons of iich meichants at 
that time The list of studies comprised the knowledge of wilting, aiiih- 
metic, coins, debts and deposits, CKammatiou of gems and lesidences, 
elephants and horses, young men and women, and so foi th 


in 


THE GUPTA AND POST GUP [A PERIODS 

The old systems of higher education and advanced types of cdiuational 
institutions 'weic continued during the period of the Impeiial Guptas and 
then successois The later Smrtis as also the Smrti commentaucs and 
digests lecapitulatc the old lules about education with some additional 
explanations To take a few instances, peipetual studentship is included 
in the list of foibidden practices of the Kaliyuga m the Nfnadiya Parana'’ 
and the Adilya Parana Acceptance fees by the preccptoi fiom his 

pupil IS condemned in the Vaidha Puidna’'' but it is allowed tacitly or 
couchtionally in the commentaucs of Medhatithi,“ Apaiaika,” and 
Vi]nane^\ara‘^ as well as in the SmtU-candnhd A special title of law 
meaning ‘non-rendition of service aftei enteimg into a contiact’ {abhyii- 
pelyahistUsd) deals in these woiks with the duties of the student towards 
his teacher Under the general heading of attendants {hiir!j\akas), are 
included, on the one hand, the Vedic student, the craftsman’s apprentice, 
the hiied servant, and the supeivisoi of labour, tvho belong to the class of 
workmen (karmakaras), and, on the othci hand, the slaves 

The methods of pi nicely education in vogue at this peiiod seem to hate 
followed the older lines Fioin an extract of the MdnasoUd'.a, an cnc)clop,icdic 
tvoik attiibutcd to the Western Calukya king Somesvara III (c ad 1126-38), 
wc learn that the prince on leaching his eighth or tenth yeai should be 
initi.ited into the votv of studentship and be instructed theieafter in the 
Vedas as well as in the inilitaiy science Aftei completing his naming, the 
ptince should be tested by his father for his skill in the nnlitaiy aits, litera- 
tuie, and the fine arts The high standard of the prince’s education is 
illustiated at its best by the examples of the scholai-kings of this period 
such as Samudragupta, Harsavaidhana, Mahendravaiman, and Yasovaiman 
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betore ad 1000, and Somesvara III, Ballalasena, and, above all, Bhoja 
Patamaia in Lhe centuries thereafter 

In the vivid account of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing, belonging 
to the latter half of the seventh century, we have a striking testimony to the 
continuance of the old type of education in a Buddhist monastery. The 
monastic schools, we arc further told, had, besides novices, two classes of 
lay pupils, namely, children reading the Buddhist scriptures with the object 
of ordination at some future date, and those studying secular books alone 
Without any intention of renouncing the world. 

Among the monasteries of the Gupta period, that of Nalanda in 
Magadha attained the highest distinction because of the magnificence of its 
establishment and the intellectual and moral eminence of its alumni We 
owe its fullest description to two Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the seventh 
century, namely Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing The buildings consisted of 
eight halls besides the great college, with ten thousand resident monks 
(according to the former account), of eight halls as well as three hundred 
apaitments tenanted by three thousand or three thousand five hundred 
monks (according to the latter version) Because of their learning and high 
character the monks were looked upon as models all over India Such was 
the fame of this great centre of learning that it attracted students from 
abroad, but because of the strict admission test only two oi three out of ten 
succeeded in getting admission In the account of I-tsing we aie further 
told that Nalanda in eastern and Valabhi in western India were the two 
places in the country thai were visited by advanced students for completing 
their education. During the rule of the Pfila kings of eastern India, a fresh 
group of monasteries (namely, those of Vikramaslla, Somapuii, Jagaddala, 
and Uddandapura) rose into eminence as great centres of learning From 
these monasteries issued a rich literature of Tantnka Buddhism, much of 
which has been preserved m Tibetan translation Among the alumni of 
these monastic universities, special mention may be made of Dlpaiikaia 
Srijnana (otherwise called Atlsa), who became in later life the founder of a 
leformecl school of Buddhism in Tibet, and Vidyakara, who wiote a great 
Sanskrit anthology, just published, called the Subhasila-natnakosa 

The old type of forest heimitages is represented during this period by 
a historical example which we owe to Bana, the author of the Harsacanta. 
In the last chapter of this woik the author introduces us to a great Buddhist 
teacher called Divakaramitra, whose hermitage m the depths of the Vmdhya 
forest was visited by King Harsa in search of his long-lost sister. The 


Foi (.he accounts of Hiucn Tsang and I tsing vide the woiks On Yuan Chwang’s Travels 
m India (2 vols ) by Thomas Watteis, and Record of the Buddhisi Religion as FiacCtsed in 
India and the Malay Aichipelago, by I-tsing tianslated by J. A Takakusu 
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author gtves us a vivid pictuie of the cosmopolitan chaiacter of the sage’s 
following, and the intensely scholastic auuospheie pievaihng aiouncl him. 

Our account of the centres of Inghei learning during tliese tunes will 
be incomplete without some lefeience to the iiuineious coiiciete instances 
of this type furnished by our histoiical sources In the eleventh centuiy 
the schools of Kashmir were so famous that they diew scholais fiom distant 
Gauda (VV^est Bengal) for highei leainmg Above all, we have a long senes 
of msciiptions covering the whole of the period under review which lecoid 
endowments of real or personal property made by individuals and com¬ 
munities throughout our land foi the promotion of higher learning 

The course of studies laid down foi the Vcdic student in the Smrti 
works of this period follows the tiaditional lines The student, says Metlha- 
uthi,‘' should study from one to three lecensions of a single Veda, while 
the Snuti-candrikd requires the student to study and follow just another 
recension of the Veda after going through his own As icgards primary 
education, the Smrti authorities mention a sacrament called vidydiambha 
or akma-svlkrti (‘beginning of education’ or ‘learning the alphabet’), which 
was started m the boy’s sixth year, oi at any rate before his upanayana The 
boy read a primer called Mdtikd-nydsa as also arithmetic A stoiy in the 
Natmamdld, a satirical woik of the eleventh century Kashmnian wiiter 
Ksemendra, shows that the rich householders of the time employed resident 
tutois for their childien, sometimes with disastrous results for their own 
families 

A complete and the most authentic account of the courses of studies 
during this period has come down to us from the pen of the two great 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims mentioned above According to Hiuen Tsang, 
the children, after mastering a short primci called ‘the Twelve Chapters’ 
or ‘the Siddha composition', w'ere trained in five sciences, namely, giammai, 
the science of arts and crafts, medicine, the science of reasoning, and the 
science of the internal The curriculum of studies, according to I-tsing, 
comprised in graded sequence Pamni’s giammar with the commentaries, 
logic, and metaphysics, in addition to which the Sutras and the Sastias were 
prescribed for monks The parallel list of subjects studied at the Nalanda 
monasteiy comprised, according to Hiuen Tsang, not only the works of all 
the eighteen Buddhist schools but also the Vedas, logic, grammar, medicine, 
the Atharva-vidyd, the Samkhya, and so forth 

Some light is thrown upon the training of the craftsman’s apprentice 

Foi a connected account ol the piivale and public foundations of advanced centres 
of teaming after the inscriptions of this period vide Chapici XII p “ttiS and Chajiter XVII 
pp 510-11 of The History and CuUme of the Indian People by the prcsenl writer, vols IV and 
V respectively 
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by the later Smrtis from Naracla onwards as also by the Smrti commentaiies 
and digests undet the head mentioned above (Breach of Contract), When 
the appi entice, we read, had settled with his preceptor the period of his 
apprenticeship, the latter was to take him to his house, tiain him m his 
craft, and treat him as his son The pieccptor refusing to give him his 
training oi making him do some other work was liable to a fine, while the 
apprentice deserting his Ilaivless teacher was liable to corporal punishment 
or compulsory repatriation. According to the gieat Venetian tiavellei 
Marcd Polo, who visited the extreme south of India in the closing years of 
the thirteenth century, the boys of the tradesmen of the Pandya kingdom, 
on icaching their thirteenth year, were dismissed by their parents ivith a 
small pocket-money for earning their living by tiacle Thus they grew up 
to be very dexterous and keen traders Testimony to the high standard of 
the craftsmen's tiaining is furnished by the superb remains of ait and 
architecture that have come down to us from this period 

Turning, lastly, to the condition of female education during these 
times, w'e have to mention that the ban on Vedic study by women and on 
then utteiance of Vedic mantras at their sacraments, which had been 
imposed by the older Smrtis, was continued and developed by their suc¬ 
cessors. The Snirii-candrika/^ significantly enough, explains as belonging 
to a different age cycle the text of the Hdiila Sinrti dividing women into 
tiro classes, namely, students of the sacred lore {brahmavachms) and those 
mairicd stiaighlway (sadyovadhus) This development is no doubt con¬ 
nected with the tendency in the later Snntis to reduce progressively the 
marriageable age of girls On the other hand, we know fi om other sources 
that women of the uppci classes enjoyed such oppoitumtics for education 
m the fine arts that some of them became accomplished poetesses and 
authorities on belles-lettres Of such we have historical examples m Princess 
Rajyahl (sister of Ring Harsavaidhana of the house of Thanesar) and Avanti- 
sundari, wife of the dramatist and rhctoiician Rajasekhara The story of 
Princess Kadambaii and Mahasveta in Bana’s prose romance'" and that of 
KamandakT m Bhavabhub’s great drama’’- seem to suggest the existence 
of regular institutions where girls received their training, sometimes in the 
company of male students ’ In the stones of the Upan'nti-bhauaprapanca- 
Kathdp^ a Jama allegorical work of the tenth century, we are told how 
princesses were skilled in the arts of painting, music, and versification. 
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Economic ideas and piaclices as leflccted principally m the 
liteiaturc on law and polity as tvell as Epics and Piiianas 

vartv and artha sastrv 

A NCIENT Indians, even befoie the days of Kautilya, divided knots ledge 
01 learning {sdstra oi vidya) into fom blanches^ vi? (i) amnks’kl, 
(ii) hayl, (ill) odrtd, and (iv) danilanlti, which in the light of traditional 
inteipietation, may be broadly mteipretcd lespcctively as (i) philosophy, 
(ii) thiee Vedas oi icligion, (in) economics, and (iv) polity The woid x>ditd 
primarily or etymologically repicscnts vitti oi means of livelihood, but was 
paiticularly employed to denote the vilti allotted to the Vaisyas, secondaiily 
vditd meant the science that had umtd as its subject of study 

Vatld, according to Kautilya and otlieis, dealt mth agiiculture, cattle 
bleeding, and tiade - Latei on, money-lending oi usury nas included undei 
orntd by the Bhdgavata Pinma, Sulaa-Nitisma, etc, and the Mahdbimata 
included 'vimdhdm iilpdni’ (aits and crafts), lefencd to by the Devi Piiuim 
as km manta {manufacture).* Thus, in modem nomentlatuie, x>mld dealt 
with the economics of agriculture, trade, banking, and indusliy, which 
shows that consumption, distribution, and taxation, forming pan of modem 
economics, were left out of tlie scope of varta These lattei topics tvere in¬ 
cluded in the woiks on Aitha-sastra and Dharma-sastra 

Artha-sastia, in its technical sense, covcis a widei field than otuta and 
dandaniU, and may be said to include the subjects of juiispiudcnce, politics, 
and economics It has been called ‘AUhaueda and classed as an Upaveda. 
either of the RsA'eda or of the Athaiua-Veda^ The {)thaM\tia makes it 

O 

deal that vdrtd and Artha-sastia were quite distinct The latter never dealt 
tnth ax tha in the sense of wealth, which was the subject-niattei of vdrid,^ 
That the ancient Indians fully recognized the importance of economic 
science would be evident not only from its inclusion among the fouifold 
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division of vidyas and from its forming an important part of the regal 
curriculum, but also from the passages expressly stressing its necessity for 
the economic stability of a countiy and so on These passages indicate that 
vaitd was considered as essential for the material interests of the people as 
were the Vedas for their spiritual well-being, ire may take it to have 
been regarded as not less important than the Vedas 

Equally interesting as the conception of economics are the ideas consti¬ 
tuting the Indian conception of wealth Analysing the several meanings of 
dhana and aytha, which stand for wealth, K V Rangaswami Aiyangar states 
the root ideas of the ancient Indian conception of wealth to be ‘its material 
quality, its appropriability, its being the result of acquisition, its not being 
quite identical with gold, its consumability, and its attractiveness due to 
scarcity’/ The Artha-sastra, the Epics, the Smrtis and other works on ancient 
Indian economics knew the importance of wealth in the scheme of life for 
gaming the piirusdrlha', (ends of human life), and were fully conscious of the 
depressing influence of poverty Wealth, however, was never regaided as 
an end in itself, but as a means to an end. Contrary to common notions, 
they condemned asceticism and held those seeking to embrace the ascetic 
order without discharging their duties liable to punishment 

RURAL ECONOMICS 

Agnculiure. Indian economists, both ancient and modern, give pre¬ 
dominance to rinal economics, because agriculture has been the occupation 
of the population throughout the ages Along with cattlebi ceding and daiiy 
farming, agriculture constituted the most important part of varta, which 
a king was enjoined to study ® Though agriculture was prescribed as a 
profession mainly for the Vaisyas, and as a secondary occupation for the 
Sudras, the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas weie permitted to follotv it under 
certain restrictive regulations ” 

Land Land, without which agriculture would not be possible, laboui, 
capital, and organization appear to have been the lour agents of production 
according to ancient Indian economists 

According to 5ukra, land is the source of all wealth The creation of 
propiietary interests in land and the laying down of elaborate rules for the 
survey and demarcation of individual holdings, since the days of Kautilya, 
probably indicate the recognition by ancient Indian economists of 'the 

’ Avcieni Tndtan Economic Thought, p 22 
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magic of property’m dealing with agriculture Development of land was the 
piincipal factor in the success of agriculture The State and the community 
were enjoined to strive for the prosperity of agriculture The cieation of 
a beneficial interest by law in favour of the poison who hist clcaicd the 
forest or reclaimed waste land facilitated the cleanng of jungles and 
bunging of waste land under cultivation, which weie laid down as duties ” 
For ensuring the productivity of uncultivable or waste land fertihzeis weie 
to be used That our ancient economists knew the law of Diminishing 
Return would appear from their rules leseivmg ccilam types of land for 
paiticular crops or for pasture alone, and from then plea for cvtenchiig the 
area under cultivation^^ In the interest of agiicultiire the non-ciiltivating 
propiietois were to he discouraged 

The gieat advance in agriculture m ancient India and the thoiough 
knowledge of the minute details ot agricultural pursuits possessed by Indian 
economists are seen not only in the treatises of Rautilya followed b) flukra but 
also in the Smrti literature The fact that the folloivmg principles and piac- 
tices, along with several otheis, svere cleaily understood by them speaks 
\olumes about their sharp pciception the mteidependence of agiicultuie 
and cattle farming , the use oL fertih/cis, the rotation of ciops, the relative 
advantages of extensive and intensive cultivation, the evils ot fiagmeiita- 
tion of holdings, the relative advantages of large- and small-scale fanning 
accoidmg to the crops cultivated , the adjustment of ciops to sods and vue 
versa , the wisdom of carefully selecting seed grams; the value of forest 
conseivation and game pieservation to the agi iculturist, the use of fallow ; 
the valne of even inferior land m the vicinity of centics of population , 
irrigation by ram, rivers, tanks, rescrvoiis, and mechanical agencies, 
agricultural drainage ; prevention, correction, and eradication of numerous 
risks or blights, such as ram, drought, hail, ravages of locusts, pests, mice, 
buds, and wild pigs , the beneficial uses of opening up communications 

Highly beneficent agricultural administration and a good knowledge 
of rural economics arc seen fiom Kautilya’s precepts rcgaiding iriigation, 
fixing of prices, etc The members of a village weie held jointly and 
severally liable for keeping then roads, water channels, and tanks m efficient 
repair, tvhich ensured perfect maintenance of irngational -works Any 
damage to such woiks of joublic utility svas to be urgently lectified even 
from the resources of temples Special facililies ss’ere to be given to those 
irho constructed tanks, dams, and roads out of piety, so that the State might 

“A'raf, II 1, p 47, Manu, IX 44 “/fcirf . II 21. p II7 

Iftirf , II 24, p 117 Ibid , IT 1 p 47 

” Cf KciuL , II 1 (p 47), II 2 (p 49), II 21 (pp II5-8), VII 11 (p 297), till 4 
(p SS4), etc 
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leceive co-operation from individuals in providing irrigation works Fixing 
fair prices for agricultural products at fiequeiit intervals not only served 
the interest of the people as producers and consumers, but of the State as 
ivell, since a large pait of its revenue was collected in kind, In order to 
meet the menace of famine, different parts of the kingdom were to be 
provided with granaries capable of holding grain sufficient to meet the 
normal requirements of three years, which were always to be kept full “ 
The interests of the cultivators were guarded against distraction or 
nuisance by banning the intrusion of actors, dancers, singers, drummeis, 
buffoons, and wandering minstrels into villages Ofiiceis and servants of 
the king were to live outside the limits of the village, apparently to save 
the villagers from oppression Soldiers also w^ere prohibited from enteiing 
villages except on the king’s business, and even then they were not to 
oppiess cultivators or have any dealings with them It was laid down that 
the army was to be used for no other purpose than hghting “ Our ancient 
economists advocated an unintenupted pursuit of agriculture even in times 
of war, and the accounts of foreign tiavellers confirm that agricultunsts 
were unaffected by the march of armies and the dash of arms The 
economic mteiests of cultivators were safeguarded by fixing fair prices and 
by providing against combines and cornering by traders with a view to 
lowering agricultural prices 

Labour Labour was the second important factor of production, and 
our economists fully appreciated its value for efficient production Kautilya 
and Sukra not merely permit the employment of women in State factories 
and agricultural operations, but pi escribe it Though on the basis of the 
evidence of the Jatakas, other Buddhist works, and the Smrtis a dismal 
picture has been painted concerning the social and economic position of a 
labourer, which is stated to have been worse than that of a slave, the labour 
regulations in Sukra and other works indicate a different state of affairs 
According to Sukra, the remuneration of a labourer should be proportionate 
to his productivity and qualification, and the wages should be sufficient to 
maintain the labourer and his family in tolerable comfort It is not clear 
whether ^ukra’s rules,which piovide leisure hours, leave, and bonus for 
domestic sei'vants, and workmen’s insurance in sickness, old age, or accident, 
show the actual practice or are merely his own views in the matter The 
labourer or servant, on the other hand, had to pay penalties for breach of 

“ iuhra, IV 2 25 ” Kaul , II 1 p 48 

Cf iukra, V 90-93 Kaut , IV 2, p 205 

” A N Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, II pp 424-35 , contia, 
K V R Aiyanc;ai, oj) cit , pp 110 11 , K T Shah, Ancient Foundations of Economics in 
India, pp 54, 94 

iuliia, II 480 18 
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contiact in addition to being liable for damages caused by his neglect. 
Fuitlier, strikes of workmen to raise wages weie cleclaied illegal 

The influence of sacred literatuie on the economists is seen fioiti then 
making a distinction between ‘puie’ and ‘impuie’ types of laboui, the test 
of puiity lying in the natuie of the occupation and the material employed "■ 
This distinction peihaps resulted in the segregation of the two higher castes 
fiom the manual labourers. 

These are some of the concepts of the old wiiteis on economics— 
Kautilya, Kamandaka, Sukra, and otheis—^icgaidmg laboui lined labour 
cannot be abolished, efficient labour results fioni tiaining; xvoikmen are 
incapable of conducting industry, competent supcivisoiy authoiity is 
necessary for getting xroik done , a pioper output can be ensuied only 
through payment by results. 

Capital: Our economists visualized the iinpoitance of capital to 
mdustiy and other productive undeitakings. Sevcial factois conspned to 
bring about scarcity of loan capital, of which we get indication flora the 
very high maximum mteiest mentioned in the Sraitis and the refeience 
to fifteen percent as the just late of interest both in the Aithasastra and in 
the Smitis.®'’ The lack of capital was due to extiavagance and hoaiding 
The State consumed a large slice in the form of taxes, lents, cesses, fines, 
etc The normal aim of our ancient financiers to budget foi heavy and 
recurring surpluses resulted in swelling the State hoard The danger of 
prodigal kings wasting the accumulations of then predecessors on their 
personal giatifications was always there. Another factor contiibuting to 
liquidate State hoards xvas the presence of a laige number of parasitical 
subcastes, or piofessions, who mostly depended on State patronage 

The inference about the scarcity of piivale capital, oi about its falling 
far short of the demands foi it, is also implied by the evidence in the 
Mahabhdrala, which advocates that the State should advance cash giants 
and seed gram to agriciiltuiists and lun a large number of mdustiial 
concerns 

Organization Of the txvo types of organizations or coiporations, viz 
the capitalistic and the guild, the latter deserves some mention here , it will 
be exhaustively dealt with in the next chapter, while the capitalistic 
organizations are considered in the next section of this chapter. 

The movement for the organization of guilds started tmvaids the end 

“ For kihha (pure) and ahibba (impuie) r^olk and diffcient kinds of icrvcrs or labourers 
to do them, cf Kane, H Dh , III pp 482 6 

Kaut , III 11, p 171 Niiuida (IV lOI 6). allow,s c\en 8^'; per month, while 2% 
IS not improper according to him 
Mbh , II 5 77-78 
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of the Vcdic peiiod, and Panini refers to the gana, puga, urata, and sangha^'^ 
It appears that the words gana and sangha were used to denote any corpora¬ 
tion or union for political or other purposes, while piiga and Lreni signified 
corporations of merchants, artisans, or others whose principal object was to 
gam wealth by trade or industry The Dharma-Siitras indicate that the 
chief industries were all oiganized in guilds. Srenl, naigama (or mgarna), 
pasanda, samuha, etc find mention in later liteiatured*' Workers’ or 
ciaftsmcn’s guilds correspond to the modern labour organizations, -while 
Merchants’ guilds approximate to the Guild Merchant of mediaeval 
Europe 

Early literature provides very little information about the constitution 
and organization of these guilds The Dharma-Suti as recognized the 
validity ol the laws and customs established by the guilds of cultivatois, 
traders, iisureis, herdsmen, artisans, craftsmen, etc, whose headmen occupied 
a high place m the royal tribunal Manu and Yajfiavalkya invest the 
customs of the henb and analogous bodies with legal authority” The 
Dharma-Sutras and Smrtis recognize the binding force of the agreements 
with the smighas, breaches of which were dealt with seveiely, the punish¬ 
ments langing fiom heavy fine or imprisonment to confiscation and 
banishment.^® 

Kautilya’s elaborate treatment of this subject demonstrates the 
impoilant role played liy the guilds m the economic system of the Mauiyan 
and post-Mauryan epochs. They effectively controlled local sources of 
production, arts and crafts, and trades and industiies, and seived as an 
impoitant link between the central authority and the several economic 
units in the country. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Trade as an impoitant form of economic activity appeals to have 
existed from the Vcdic or even protohistonc times in India, and its indis¬ 
pensable accessories.—-money, currency, credit, exchange, and banking— 
were irccly used and undei stood not only by the trading community and 
the administrative staff but by the mass of people as well 

Kautilya advocates considerable State control both m trade and indus¬ 
try It was obligatory on tiaders to get a licence, while foreign traders 


Pan , V 2 21 {viata), V 2 .12 (pSga, gana. sangha) ICalvayana includes gana, 
pasanda, puga, v)dta, and sienT undei samuha or vatga 

Foi cxpbnaiions of ihe diftcient Uiins dcnoiing gioup oigam7aiions, cinplo-ycd in die 
above paiagiaph, icici lo kanc, H Dh , II pp Ill 486-489 , Majumd.ir, Corporate 

Life in Aiirielit India, Ch I , K V Rangaswami Aiyangai, op tit , pp S8, 184 fE, Mookciji, 
Local Coveininent tv Ancient India, pp 29-34, 39 
" Maim, Vm 11 . Ydj , I 361 
Visnu Dh S, V 167, Manu, VIII 219-20, Yaj , II 187 
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requiied a passport in addition In connection with puces, which tveie 
controlled by the State, it is interesting to obseive that ancient Indian 
economists had a fairly collect conception of the fundamental causes of 
value According to both Kautilya and gukra, the two lactois to be con¬ 
sidered in fixing value or price are (i) the cost of pioduction as deteniiiiiing 
the supply, and (ii) the demand for the aiticlc as detei mined by its 
utility Even writers of the Sinrtis touectly understood the causes of 
value, as seen fiom Manu’s piecepts foi the guidance of the king in fixing 
the rates of duty'"' References to absolute and idative puces aie found 
in Sukia and in Buddhist works 

Wholesale prices for goods were fixed by the Superintendent of 
Commerce, as they passed the Customs House. A maigiii of profit vas 
allowed to retailers The public, consumcis, and customeis weie piotected 
by the State, which employed an army of spies and market mspectois 
against unauthorized prices and fraudulent transactions Goods had to be 
sold at fixed market-places, and the dealer had to specify paiticulais as to 
quality, quantity, and price, which were sciutinized and lecoided in official 
books The duties of the Superintendent of Commeice thus included not 
only the prevention or minimization of the chances ol deceit, oi of undue 
advantage being taken by the seller over the buyer, but also eiisuiing 
that the prices were not exorbitant or unconscionable, and that the luateiial. 
Its style, quantity, or measure precisely corresponded to the terms of the 
baigain^^ 

To encourage, promote, and facilitate trade, both inland and foieign, 
States were enjoined to improve and increase means of communication 
and transport They had also to secure new inaikets for the surplus pioducts 
of the country Rest-houses and store-houses were to be provided for traders, 
for whose protection proper police escorts were also recommended River 
boats and ocean-going ships were to be pressed into service As a com¬ 
pensation for the taxes paid by the trade, the government gianted it secuiity 
against thieves, forest tribes, wild forest folk, etc, and undertook to make 
good losses in transit To encouiage imports, suitable rebates were 
granted to foreign tradeis, if current rates did not leave a piopei maigin of 
profit for them 

Seveial facilities were afforded to encourage foreign tiade Foreign 
raeichants could sue in Indian courts, and were protected from being 

““ Kaut , I 16. pp 97 98 , iulira, II 358 ff 

‘"Manu, VII 127 

Kout , II 16 (pp 98 9) II 2! (pp 110 il), IV 2 (p 205), Uanu. IX 286 91, ESj . 
II 245-6 , 296 

KaiU . n 34 (p 141) 11 22 (p 113k II 28 (pp 126 8) 

Kaut , II 21 (p 111), IV 13 (p 234) 

Kaut , II 16, p 98 
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harassed by suits against them in local courts This wise fostering of 
foieign trade enabled India to have a permanent excess of exports over 
imports, resulting in India becoming ‘a veiitable sink of precious metals’ 
Localization of industry and creation of local markets for the sale of 
products resulted from the caste and guild organizations Elaboiate rules 
were framed for the organization, establishment, and management of 
markets, To ensure the fieedom of the market, the king was prohibited 
from going to the market with his retinue Cornering, speculation, 
smuggling, adulteiation, cheating, and dishonesty were punishable, accord¬ 
ing to the gravity of the offence, with fines, or imprisonment, or even 
mutilation 

Kautilya advocates State monopoly of industries on the basis of risk, 
cost, or rarity The State iras advised to become both the manufacturer and 
tradci, and to sell articles through departmental agency Mines, comprising 
those of gold, silver, diamonds, gems, piecious stones, copper, lead, tin, 
iron, and bitumen, which provided the mam source of State revenue, were 
nationalized Pearl, mother-of-pearl, conch shell, coral, etc were explored 
from ocean mines, and it was a State concein Ores provided minerals, 
while rams like mercury came from oil fields Salt manufacture was a 
State monopoly, for which licences were granted to private lessees of salt 
fields. There was also State monopoly of armament industry, coinage, and 
ship-buildmg, further, the State controlled the manufacture and sale of 
wines and liquors Cotton, oil, and sugar factories were also Slate con¬ 
cerns ““ 

Prison factories, worked through penal labour, added to the State 
produce Yams of cotton, wool, silk, and jute came from the State spinning 
factory, which manufactured clothing of all types, coat-of-mail, blankets, 
curtains, and ropes For spinning yarn, helpless and purdah women were 
employed under women supervisors 

Just as rent or profit was a compensation, interest constituted a just 
return to the capitalist Kuslda is the term used for the lending of money 
on interest, and the early Dharma-Sutras display a strong prejudice against 
usury Later, however, money-lendmg or usury (kiisida) came to be 
recognized aS one of the four divisions of udrla, as already stated, and 
inteiest came to be regaided as a normal share of the national dividend 
That our ancient economists knew the difference between gross inteiest and 

” Ibid , II 16, p 98 , „ , 

It IS interesting to note that according to Medhatitlii (on Manu, VIII 400) loyal 
monopolies extended to elephants, as they were most useful to kings, as also to sallroii, silks, 
and woollens in ICashmu, horses in the West, and piccious stones and pcails in the South, 
private trading in them being punishable with confiscation of all propel ty Safifron is still 
a monopoly of Kashmir 
" Kaut , II 23 
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net interest, and held sound views about the natuie and necessity of 
interest, may be inferred fiom the leferences in the Atlhaidstya, Smitis, 
and Agm Purdna 

There are different rates of iiitei'est for loans with or without pledge 
According to the Dharma-sastras, the rates of interest varied with the caste 
of the borrower,"'* presumably on the assumption that his credit-woithiness 
varied directly with his caste Fifteen per cent per annum was the noimal 
rate of interest, but it could be higher according to the seciiiity given, the 
nature of the risk involved, and other factors The welfaic of the debtor 
was safeguarded by forbidding compound interest, interest above the 
normal customary rate, accumulation of inteiest exceeding the amount of 
the principal, or personal service in lieu of inteiest Further, no intciest 
was to accumulate on debts due from minors, from those engaged m long- 
drawn sacrifices, and fiom those who weie diseased, oi m then teacher’s 
homes as students Interest in excess of the legal rate was permissible undei 
certain cncumstances, Yajnavalkya allowing a higher rate liy agicement. In 
the case of certain select articles the rule about damdupat was waived 

Banking Some kind of banking may be nrfeircd from the claboiate 
Dhaima-sastra lules regaiding loans, deposits, interest, etc Guilds, pait- 
neiships, and joint-stock organizations must have helped the evolution of 
the system of group credit The Jatakas and the Aythaidslia testify to the 
existence of instruments of credit, piomissory notes, or debt sheets, and 
banking pledges, and book credits^® 

Coinage Though the bulk of retail transactions was conducted by 
barter on account of the scarcity of currency and the low prices of piodiicts, 
the use of coins was also in evidence Baiter, however, commended itself 
to the higher castes in early times when the sale of, or tiadc in, articles of pro¬ 
duction by the higher castes was looked down upon Fuither, the piohibition 
of the use of gold and silver by many classes woiked in favour of baiter. 
Money was more common m urban aieas 

It seems that coins originated and developed in India befoie foieign 
contact Indian coiange, comprising punch-marked silver and copper coins, 
goes back to about 600 b c The earliest coins were based on the weight 
system given m the Manu Snnti, of which the unit was raktihd (rati or 
gunja berry, i e Ifg- gram troy) Siivarna was the standard gold com of 
eighty rails, while the copper coin of the same weight was called kdrsdpana, 
though a coppei pana of a hundred latts was also known Purdna or dhaiana 
was a silver coin of thirty-two ratis Actual specimens show that lulcrs, 

" At’ni P , 253 03 60 , also Kaut , and tlic Smitis on Rmdaim (rccoveiy of debts) 
Vimu Dh S , VI 2 . Uanu, VIII 142 , Yaj , II 37 
Jit .1 121, 230 , IV 256 , etc , Kaut , II 7 
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guilds, and even merchants issued these coins duly stamped with their 
symbol, signifying correctness of weight and purity of the metal Under 
the Arihedastra scheme, coinage was a State monopoly, and officials under 
the Mint Master (lalisanadhyaksa) received bullion from the public to be 
stiuck into coins on payment of seigniorage charges. 

Commercial [Capiiahsts’) 01 gamzalions Of the different kinds of 
coiporate oigamzations mentioned earlier, puga alone, according to Katya- 
yana, coiresponds to a merchants’ guild Partnerships (sambhuya-samut- 
thdna) or combines, which constituted another type of industrial and com¬ 
mercial organization, are included among the eighteen titles of law by the 
Smrtis The profit and loss tn partnership was to be imposed in accordance 
with the share of each partner. 

The guilds were autonomous, they taxed themselves; and they were 
competent to ptocced with any lawful undertaking and to do everything 
not prejudicial to State inteiests The king was enjoined to restrain the 
illegal, immoral, indecent, or seditious activities of the corporations Dis¬ 
sension or clissidence was not tolerated, and offenders received severe punish¬ 
ments 

By the time of Kautilya, the sanghas and irenis had become very rich 
and potverful, and some of them maintained troops of their own The Arlha- 
^astra refers to the danger of provoking these corporations, and advocates 
several’methods of exploiting them in the king’s name'*' The potential 
danger to the State from the unrestrained power of these organizations seems 
to underlie the severe regulations restricting their activities The Smrtis, 
however, generally favour the growth of samuha<; (industrial and commer¬ 
cial guilds) 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

That ancient Indian wiiteis on policy lecognized the importance of the 
State treasury would be evident from their placing kosa (treasury) as one 
of the seven constituent elements of the State and holding it as of supreme 
importance, along with army The piimc necessity of a competent aimy 
and a rich treasury foi subduing the subversive elements on the king's side 
as well as those in the opposite camp for ihe well-being of the State was 
constantly emphasized Gautama'^- goes to the length of declaring the 
treasury to be the basis of the othei six basic elements of the State The 
drthasasitaP' the Mahabhdrala,^' Kamandakiya Nitisdrap'^ Visniulharmottata 

“ Kmt , XI 1 (pp 378 ff) 

“ Cf Saiam/jl? Tilasn, p 46 Kosoi tu mrvatha ab/nsniniaksya HvSha Gauta^iwh , 
tanmulatval piahihnam ill 

II 8, p 6S KosabUrvah sarvarambhah 

-’■XII 119 16 
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Piirana^° and odier works hold drat die king depends on the trcasuiy, or 
that the treasury is the root of the State Revenue and the army, as stated 
eaihei, were the two gieat pillais of the State in ancient India 

The head of the treasury department iras called Kosadhyaksa, under 
whom was the superintendent of granary (Kosthagaradhyaksa) A large 
poi tion of the State revenue was collected in kind , and the piopei keeping 
and periodical reneival of the collected stock rendered the task of the 
treasury department in ancient India aiduous The woiks cited m the 
previous paragraph stress that a full treasuiy and ample lesctve funds 
should be included among the essential constituents of the State , the> also 
legard their deterioration as a very seiious national calamity They insist 
on a full and flowing treasuiy for the State by appiopirating a large poition 
of the State revenue for the creation of a reseivc fund oi treasury, which is 
not to be touched except on occasions of giave calamity This policy of 
the Arthasdstra and latei irarks on economics is quite undeistandable when 
one considers the unstable political conditions of the time demanding 
constant piepaiedness for wai because of the constant danger flora a neigh¬ 
bouring State, Further, provision had to be made against famines—not a 
phenomenon of rare occuirence even then—^which necessitated the mainten¬ 
ance of the treasury and gold hoards In ancient times, when State loans weie 
unknown, the only means available tor a State to tide over a ciisis was the 
possession of a well-stocked treasuiy and granary Richness of the tieasmy 
depended on the surplus of levenue over expendituie, and therefoie 
elaborate i tiles were laid down for the efficient accounting of public leceipts 
and expenditure and their auditing Sukra emphasizes the keeping of daily, 
monthly, and annual accounts, and the entering of the scveial items of 
income on the left side of the accounts and those of the expenditure on 
the right ” Somadeva recommends the appointment of auditors when there 
IS discrepancy m the items of income and expenditure 

Revenue, in several forms, constituted the chief factor of the State 
income Kautilya'*'’ classifies the sources or items of revenue differently at 
different places. Two mipoitant classifications are dyaianra (body of in¬ 
come) and dyamukha (source of income), each being subdivided under seven 
heads Ayasarira, which refers to the convenient centres of collection, com- 
puses du 7 ga (fortified cities), rdstra (lural areas), khani (mines), sctu (nriga- 
tion works), vana (forests), viaja (heids), and vanpathn (iivei-borne tiade 
routes) Bhdga (royal share), vydji (compensation), payigha (gate duty), 
klpta (fixed tax), nipika (piemia on coins), and atyaya (money fine) are the 
subdivisions of dyamukha. Another classification is anyajdta (accidental 

■“li 61 17 
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revenue), uarlamma (current revenue), and paryusUa (outstanding 
levcnuc)Kamandaka enumerates eight principal categories {astavarga) 
ol filling the treasury thxough the heads of departments, viz agriculture, 
tiadc routes (both land and watei), the capital, water embankments, catch¬ 
ing of elephants, working mines and collecting gold etc,, levying wealth 
(horn the iich), and founding towns and villages in uninhabited tracts It 
will be seen that these classifications do not differentiate between direct 
and indirect taxes, rents, fees, royalties, and non-tax receipts 

In connection -with revenue administration, besides the seveial 
superintendents dealing ivith different branches of levenue, such as taxation, 
finance, state dues, lees, tolls, and mines, mentioned m the section entitled 
Adliyaksapiacara, Kautilya refers to two important officials, samaharta and 
sannidhala It is interesttng to note that the duties of the samaharta (Col¬ 
lector Gener'al)’^ cmbiace all the components of ayasania He supervised 
the collection of icvenue m the whole State All the adhyahsas (Supenn- 
kendenls), -whose duties coveied the entire range of the civic and economic 
life of the people, were subordinate to the samdhai to. His functions included 
the maintenance of census and survey, recording the cnumcialion of the 
people, their houses and cattle as also the measurement of their pastmes, 
gardens, arable lands, etc. Cola records confirm the existence of such 
surveys. The samaharta controlled expenditure also and ivas advised to 
exert himself for the increase m revenue and decrease in expenditure The 
sanmdhdtW''' appears to have been a chamberlain and a tieasurci, a custodian 
of all revenues realized m cash and kind, and was in charge of stores of all 
kinds, construction of treasuries, warehouses, armouries, and the like, as 
also of roy^il trading houses, courts of justice, etc 

The principal souice of revenue m ancient India ivas taxation In the 
financial theories of the Arthasdstra and allied ivorks, the ruler’s right to 
lew taxes and contributions and the people’s obligation to pay them aiise 
from an implied contract between the State and its subjects The imposi¬ 
tion of taxes depends solely on the piotection afforded by the State The 
principles that guided the State m matters of taxation show the solicitude of 
the economists foi the welfare of the community Taxation was to be I'cason- 
able and equitable , the criterion of judging its cquitableness consisted m 
the feeling of the State on the one hand and that of the agriculturists and 
the traders on the other, that they have received adequate and reasonable 
return for their mutual services The first principle ivas that in matters of 
taxation the State was to be guided by the rules in the Smrtis The tax was 
to be collected at a specified time and place and at a definite proportion or 

“'ll ft, p 61 VtiiUinianoh ixityiisto ’nyamtalca ayah Kam , V 78-79 

" 11 6. 35 , pp 59-62i ]4l;143 “ Kau( , 11. 5' 
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pei'ceiilage. Any increase in taxation, if unavoidable, vas to be giadu.il. 
Additional taxation was an exceptional measuie to be resorted to only under 
giave national emeigency m the absence of any other alteinative An 
article was to be taxed only once Net profit, and not gloss earning, was 
the basis for taxation of trade and industry 

In the context of the canons of taxation it is woithwhile to note whether 
thcie were any Imnts to the king’s lev)mg exoibitant taxes. Kautilya'‘ has 
considered the point, and according to him, the threat of disaffection among 
his subjects and then possible migration to anothei counti) appuus to have 
worked as a deterrent on kings taxing then subjects bejond their means In a 
similar vein the Mahahhdrata''' states that the Vaisyas, if neglected, w'ould 
disappear from the kingdom and would leside m the foiest Yajnavalkja'’® 
points out that the king who extiacts taxes by unjust means not only loses 
his wealth but also goes to destruction along with his relatives. 

On a careful examination of the giounds of paitial or total icmission 
of taxation, it is found that religious beliefs as well as humanitaiian ideas 
of the age were responsible for exempting from taxation certain classes of 
people like learned Brahmanas and Bhiksus The dumb, the deaf, the 
blind, students studying m a Gurukula, and hermits weie also not taxable , 
infants, those far advanced in age, women newly confined oi destitute, poor 
widows, and people otherwise helpless were also tax-free In view of the 
fact that certain villages supplied recruits to the State army, those mihtaiy 
villages were exempted from taxation Untaxable pioperty included 
articles requned for sacrifice, earnings of cialismanship, receipts fiom alms, 
and articles woith less than a coppci com Only a nominal tax was to be 
collected for the first fom oi five years fiom those agiiculttnahsts who newly 
brought land under cultivation and made it moie fertile and productive ; 
but the tax in their case also giadually lose to the noimal latc m subsequent 
yeai s 

Kautilya advises the tapjiing of every available sotiice for securing 
revenue, and recommends emergency measures under special cucumstances. 
Later authorities have supplemented these different items by suggesting 
fresh avenues Some important sources of taxation are listed below illus¬ 
tratively 

(i) Land revenue formed the mainstay of the State finances The late 
of land tax, which was fixed at one-sixth in theory, varied fiom one-tw'elfth, 
one-tenth, one-eighth, or one-sixth in noimal times to one-fouith or even 
one-third m times of emergency Besides general land revenue, there were 
other cesses and charges on land, which included water cess, periodical levy 

VII 5, pp 276 7 , also paratra gacchamah (p 594) 

XII 87 36 ” I 340 1 
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on agricultural live-stock of tlie cultivators, taxes on agricultural and indus- 
tiial products, and tax in cash on ceitain special crops. Under this heading 
also comes income fiom State properties, viz crown land, waste land, forests, 
and natural tanks and reservoirs. 

(li) Revenue from cities, trade, and industry, falling broadly under 
‘fortihed city’ (dutga) and ‘country part’ (jasjra), constituted another 
impoitant item, including house tax There weic also profession 
tax; property tax , income from slaughter houses, liquor, and gambling; 
licence fees on weights and measures , tolls, customs, octroi, port dues, and 
transidduties; fee from passports, contributions from artisans in cash or 
service ; dues collected from Bahuikas, charge of one-fiftieth of the interest 
earned by money-lenders,” analogous to modern income-tax , and shop tax, 
not mentioned in the Smrtis but reteired to in the inscriptions.^® 

(ill) Income from State monopolies, state establishments, etc provided 
another souice, and these comprised mines and minerals, salt, saffron, mint, 
woikshops, State manufactoiics, jail industries, and elephants 

(iv) Under miscellaneous and special taxes and levcnues came fines 
fiom law coiuts; forced labour; income from unclaimed, lost, or owneiless 
properly, escheat; ueasurc tiove; occasional taxes such as those paid on 
the birth of a prince ; and irregular receipts from plunder, tributes from 
feudatories, etc. Taxes which pilgrims had to pay, such as, those levied 
by Caulukya Siddharaja (ad 1094- c 1143) of Gujaiat from visitois to 
Somanatha, those collected at Gaya from Kashmirians performing iraddha 
(offerings to the dead) theie,” or the pilgrim taxes collected from the Jams 
ivhich Kumarapala (cad 1145-71) of Gujarat is stated to have abolished, 
come under special taxes, those levied at the time of the upanayana (sacied 
thiead ceremony), maiiiage, Vedic sacrifices, and the like also fall under 
the same category Another variety of tax levied is the Turuska-danda and 
the Malla-danda, which were raised to meet the expenses necessitated by 
the invasions of the Tuiks and the Mallas respectively The Cola king 
Viiarajendra (ad 1063-70) supplied a later instance ol levying a special tax 
to finance his war against the Calukyas of Vengi ““ 

(v) Emeigency revenue foimcd yet another souice Souices of laising 
emergency levenue weie to be tapped only under exceptional ciicumstances 
wdien the tieasuiy was empty, and there was the threat of an impending 
dangei Besides benevolences, forcible loans and donations, emergency 


" C£ Mnnu, VII 130 , Gautama, X 25 , etc ; Suhia (IV 2 128), make? the tax to be 
a Lhiily second fiaclion 

C,f Alfckai, State and Goveminenl tn Ancient India, Isl Ed , p 204 
"An/, VII 1008 XX p 64 (VikiamadUya V) 

Cf Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, pp 232 f, 262 f 
““ Annual Repoit on South Indian Epigraphy, No 520 of 1920 
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taxes, arbitrary enhancement of normal rates, and fiaudulent and foicible 
collections under several pretexts, which are exhaiistnely dealt ividi by 
Kautilya and others,reference may also be made to the sale of duine 
images by the Mauryas, recorded by Patanjali,” and the scheme of debased 
coinage resorted to by the Mauiyas" and the Guptas,"'’ nlnch must haie 
been instiumental in filling the State treasury to a gicat extent It may, 
however, be obseivcd that Kaunlya prescribes that some of these taxing 
devices should be levied on the seditious and iiicligious only, and not on 
all"' 

Compared with the minute tieatmcnt of the sevcial sources of leienue 
by the cited authoiitics, expenditure does not seem to have received its 
due share of attention However, before coming to the diffcicnt items 
of expenditure, let it be seen what the economists have to say rcgaidiiig 
the proportion of revenue to expenditure Accoidmg to Sukia,''" onc-sixth 
of the income should go to saving , one-half should be spent on the army ; 
and one-twelfth each on chanty, ministers, inferior officials, and the piivy 
purse The Manasollasa^^ recommends that ordinarily tinee-lomths of the 
revenue should be spent, and one-fouith should be saved 

Fust and foremost among the sources of expenclituie was the mainten¬ 
ance of the security of the lealm, which involved not only the maintenance 
of a vi^cll-equipped armed force in the four branches and the navy, capable 
of both offence and defence, but also of the storehouses, armoiiiies, and, 
above all, the entire organization of the seciet service The observations 
of Megasthenes along with Kautilya’s regulations indicate that this head of 
national defence absorbed a considerable portion of the revenue The 
other Items on the expendituic side answered the several obligations of a 
welfare State, which included the king’s privy purse , civil list for the king 
and court—his ministers and officeis, police and other protective esiablish- 
ments £oi citizens, merchants, and travellers, legal, judicial, and punitive 
departments , granaries and goialas (cow infirmaries) as insurance against 
famine ; grants to local governments ; loads and othei equipment with 
bridges, rest-houses, trees, and watciing places, ships and femes, irrigation 
works , maintenance of mines, foiests, forts, public factories, mints, store¬ 
houses, and palaces , religious and charitable endowments like temples, 
hospitals, schools, and universities , maintenance of widows and orphans, 
the indigent and the unemployed, and the families of soldiers and civil 
servants dying in State service. 

Kaui , V 2, pp 242-246. Mann, X 118-120. Niiw , p S2 . IV 2 9 . etc 

“ On Pan , IV 3 99 Maiuyan huanymthibhn aicyah liiakalpitah 
“ CC Phndu Polity, p S33 ““ Cf Ghoslinl. op cii , p 193 

“'V 2, p 246 Evani diisyau adliauntKesu vatleta, nctainu 
•• I, 315-7 " H 4. 439 40 
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INTRODUCTORY 

W E have a number of cognate terms in our ancient literature, namely, 
sreni, sangha, gana, puga, and vtata, signifying various types of 
human associations which are distinct from the ethnic divisions into vamas 
(castes), ]atis (sub-castes), and kalas (families) These terms are used m 
the indefinite sense of a group in the Vedic literature But they acquired 
therealtei a technical significance which is given diflerently by diffeicnt 
authorities We may diaw from these explanations the general conclusion 
that theie flourished at least from the epoch of the rise of Buddhism two 
types of guilds, namely, the industi lal and the professional (or commercial), 
and that these were confined in some cases to their caste fellows, while m 
others membeis were reciuited from different castes To the above we 
have to add the institution of partnership among capitalists and wmrkmen 
belonging, as our authorities prove, to the same centuries ^ 

THE PRE MAURYA AND MAURYA PERIODS (c 700-184 B C) 

It was during this period that there took place a great development 
of aguculture, industry, and trade in our land This is proved by the 
conjoint testimony of the Brahmanical and Buddhist lecords as also of the 
foieign writeis. It is in this context that we have to explain the rise of 
guilds and similar bodies into prominence m the economic and even m 
the social and political life of our people To begin with the constitution 
of these bodies, they appear to have been well organized under their 
respective heads A list of eighteen unspecified sems (Skt srcnli) or craft 
guilds IS mentioned in a number of Jataka texts, these bodies being said 

* Different inlerpictalion'i of the above and other teimi , (a) wem explained in the 
VaijayanlJ (237 90) as a gioup of uaftsmen of the same jali and winilaily in Apaiaiha’s 
coinmcntaiy on Ya/ (II 192) as a gioup of pcisons belonging to the same jaii and living by 
rhe same ciafl By contiast it is explained by Vijiiaiirsvaia (On Yii/ , II 30 and 192) as a 
gioup of pcisons of cliffeicnl jalis living by the occiipalion of a single jati, such as hmse 
dcalcis, sclleis of belel leaves, ivcavcis, Icalhci woikcrs and so forth, and inoie simply as 
those rvho live by manufactiuuig some kind of mcichandisc (b) naigama, accoiding to 
Apaiarka (on Ydj , II 192), means men of diffacnt jalis tidvclhng to anolhci countiy for 
trade and in the Sinih Canchiha (Vol III, p S23) as merchants belonging to a caravan and 
so forth , (c) gnna means a group of kulas (Kdtydyana itmrti veise 080) an assembly of armed 
persons following a single occupaiion , or a guild of horse dealers , (d) Pugii means an asso 
ciation of tradcis and so foith (kdtyayana Smrti) , an association of men of diffcicnt castes and 
no fixed occupations, and bent solely on money-making and pleasuie {Kankd on Panim, V 2 
21) , an association of people of diffcicnt castes and occupations living in one locality (Vijnanes- 
vara on ydj , II 30) , or iideis of elephants, horses and so forth [Smrli-Cancbtkd, III p '523), 
Kautilya in Ins Arthaldstra, mentions a type of sanghas living by the profession of agriculture 
and Liade, as also fighting 
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Lo be unclci chiefs called pamukhas (Skt ptamukha^) At the head of the 
pugas stood the giamanis (as they aic called by Panmi), oi the gamamhas 
(as they arc styled in the Pah canon) Their position, accouhng to the 
Fall canonical texts, was one of high social standing and hca\y lesponsi- 
bihty From Kautilya’s A^thaiasUa we learn that the sanghas and the 
ganai were headed by mukhya\, while the Jatakas speak of crafts being in 
charge of -jetthakas or paviukhas. The otfice of the setlhi (Skt siesthm, 
chief merchant, sometimes translated as ‘treasurer’ or ‘bankei’), which is 
mentioned as a hereditary post, doubtless implied some kind of aiithoiiiy 
over the other merchants The thiee chaiactcnstics of ciafts m the objec¬ 
tive accounts of the Jatakas, namely, the puisuit of the fathei’s occupation 
by his sons in ordinary times, the localization of the industiies, and the 
headship of the 'jefiliaka (or the patnukha) have suggested to a German 
scholar (Richard Ficke) their equivalence to the mediaeval European 
guilds ” 

As regards the status and functions of the corpoiate bodies, we find 
in the Pah canonical texts references to the juiisdiction of the pugas over 
then members The early Smrtis (or the Dharma-Sutias) have a complex 
attitude towards these bodies On the one hand, the ga}ws arc placed undei 
a social ban, evidently because of their non-orthodox beliefs and piacticcs 
On the other hand, the evidence of the sienn (alternatively with that of 
the village and town elders) is allowed to decide boundaiy disputes in the 
event of conflict of documentary evidence Anothei impoitant clause of 
the law recognizes not only the customs of cultivatois. tradeis, heidsmen, 
money-lenders, and artisans, as authoiitative .in judicial trials, but also 
permits their spokesmen to declare the same A late Dharma-Sutra text 
safeguards the property of ganas and enforces the obseivance of their con¬ 
ventions by the members by means of legal penalties ’ The attitude of 
Kautilya indicates a characteristic blending of the ideas of the Dhaima- 
Sutras and the Artkasasha proper. Referring doubtless to the Sniiti clause 
about the legal authority of the usages of these bodies, the authoi adds'‘ that 


“The economic condition ot India dining the successive penods, is dealt with m the 
relevant chapters in Cambiidge Hutoty of India (Vol I), The Ige of the !\^a!ido^ and the 
Mauiya'i, A Cornliiehcnswe Hnloiy of India (Vol II) and The Hiitory of Cultuif of the 
Indtan People (Vols I—V) Among the few studies of particular penods mas be mentioned 
The Econoinir Life of Noithein India in Gupta Period (c a d SOO DO) by Saclniidra Kumar 
Maity (Calcutta, 1957) Foi icfcrenccs to piiga gtSmaiiTs oi prign-gflmniii/.nj, vide Ptinim (IV 
3 1?), and Angullaia Nil.dya (III 76-78, 299-300) Foi the Jataka lefeiences to setthv; and 
sems, see espcci illy Richaid Fichc, Die socialp Giiedtiung tin iioidosthehcn Jndicn zu Buddha’s 
2eit (Kiel, 1897), English tianslation The Social Oigamzation in Noith Eastern India in 
Buddha's Time by Sisirkuinar Maitn, Chaptus IX X 

“ Refciences (a) Anguttaia NiKaya, I 128, Ptnaya IV 226 (luiisditlion of pugas), 
(b) Vasislha, XIV 10 followed by T'lniii, II 7 (social ban on gimns) , (c) Pnsnthn XVI 15 
(evidence of iicnls) , (d) Gautama, XI 21 (authouty ot customs of tiillnatois, etc) I unit Stnih, 
V 167 8 (propeity and conventions of ganas) 

“ Raui ,11 7 (p 62) 
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the righteous usages (dharmas), conventions (vyavahdras), and customs 
{cardtas) o£ the sanghas as also o£ the regions (desas), villages (gramas), 
sub-castes (jdtis), and families (kidas) should be recorded in the comprehen¬ 
sive State register at the accounts office (ahsapalala). Again, under the 
head of law relating to partition and inheritance,“ he makes special reference 
to the application ol the traditional usages of sanghas and ganas Elsewhere 
violation of agreements made ivith the gana by its members is visited with 
a fine. On the othei hand, in keeping with the Arthasaslra spirit of stiict 
official control, the hems concerned are required to be guarantees for deposits 
received by the craftsmen, and they are declared to be liable to repay the 
same in the event of the craftsmen’s death or other calamity ° Kautilya, 
again, in harmony with the spirit of the Arthasdsira, makes no scruples in 
exploiting the srems and the sanghas for political purposes A prince driven 
to live by his own exertions, we are told,^ may plunder the property of 
sanghas and others foi his livelihood The king’s officers, again, may seize 
the pioperty of sanghas on a suitable pretext at the time of the king’s finan¬ 
cial stringency " Not only are the heads of the srems included in the king’s 
pay-roll, but then services are required to be utilized secretly to create dis¬ 
affection in the enemy’s kingdom “ How the policy of conciliation and 
bribery is to be applied by the king towards the loyal sanghas, and that of 
dissension and chastisement against the disloyal ones, is illustiated by the 
author elsewhere^“ by numerous examples This is justified by the argument 
that sanghas are invincible against enemies, and as such their support is the 
best of the king’s supports from military and friendly quarters 

A word may be said here about the partnerships of capitalists and 
workmen The Jatakas indeed occasionally icfer to meicliants’ partnerships 
But usually the caravans of the tiaders are found to be travelling together 
only for mutual convenience, and in some cases even for avoidance of mutual 
underselling “ 

THE FRE GUPTA AND GUPTA PERIODS (c 184 B C —A D 700) 

The records of this period indicate a considerable advance of industry 
and trade m their vaiioiis branches In the latter half of the first century 
before Christ and the following half century, a great impetus was given to 
India’s trade with the Western world, since the discovery of the monsoons 
by the Roman merchants greatly shortened their voyage to our land. The 

, III 7 (p ]G5) “/&?d.IV 1 (p 200) 

’ Ihid , I is (p 36) ’ Ibid , V 2 (p 244) 

“ Ibid , V 3 (p 247). XIII 3 (p 400) 

Ibid , XI 1 (pp 378 f) 

“ Cf the icmaikf, of Mis Rhys Davids in Cambtidee Hhtoiy of India, Vol I, Chapter 
VIII. pp 211 12 
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pace of progress was continued and intensified under the well-oi gani/cd and 
efficient government of the Imperial Guptas and their successois It was 
therefore natural that the conditions of the guilds and related bodies should 
show gieat improvement during these times In the Sinitis of the peiiod, 
to begin with, there is no trace of the strict official contiul oi political ex¬ 
ploitation of the henis and the sanghas, such as we have noticed in Kautilya’s 
Atthaidstra On the contrary, we obseive a remarkable tendency to safe¬ 
guard the property and strengthen the constitution of these bodies, which 
were usually grouped under the geneial heading of \amuhas (collective 
bodies) Theft of property owned by a gana, we read, was to be punished 
with confiscation and banishment The ordeis of ‘tlie adviseis foi the 
good of the samiihas’ were to be obeyed by all the incinbeis''’ Violation 
of agreement made by a member with his sangha or gana was to be punished 
with a heavy fine, confiscation, imprisonment, or banishment “ The heads 
of the irenls and the ganas weie to visit offending membeis ivith veibal 
censuic or excommunication, and the king was to approve of these penalties ” 
A membei offering perveise opposition or making a frivolous speech was 
to be punished with fine, and one committing a violent crime or causing a 
split m the samuha or destroying its property was to be proclaimed guilty 
by the king and upiooted thereafter’” The samuha, we are fmthei told, 
was to manage its affairs according to the established rules, ivhich were to 
be leduced to writing,” and its business was to be conducted under the 
guidance of elected ‘overseers of public business’ (kdryacintakas) oi 'adviseis 
for the good of the samuha^:’, whose number should be two, three, or five” 
The political status of these bodies shared in this impioveinent of their 
organization Mann and Yajnavalkya place tlie customs oi conventions 
[dharmas) of iremt and related bodies on the same level with those of regions, 
sub-castes, and families, which had been invested with the authority of laws 
far back in the Dharma-Sutras ” What is more, the puga and the sreni (or 
else the hem and the gana) aie recognized as holding rights of jurisdiction 
over suitors midway between the family and the king’s officers For ivhile 
Yajnavalkya^" allows the king’s officeis, the puga, the srenJ, and the kula the 
authority to investigate disputes m the descending ordei of their enumera¬ 
tion, Narada does the same ■with regard to the kula, the srem, the gana, the 

Ya] , II m 

Ibid , II 188 and Brhaspati quoted in Apaiaika's comm theieon pp 792 f 
^^Manu, VIII 219 20, Yaj , II 187, and Brhaspati in Aparaika, pp 792 f 

Brhaspati in Apararka, p 793 
“ Kat , W 668 f 
» Ibid 

Yaj , II 191 , Brhaspali, p IBl (w 8-10) 

Manu, VIII 41 , Yai , 1 361 
”TI 30 
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king’s officers, and the king in an ascending order According to Yajha- 
valkya,^^ the representatives of the saniuha calling upon the king on its 
business are to be honoured with gifts, but all such presents are to be made 
over to the samuha on pain of liability to a heavy fine We have an echo 
of the Smrti altitude towards the guilds in a few extracts of the Mahabharata 
We learn, for instance, that the good opinion of the executive officers of the 
irems was held to be a great asset of a king, and their support was canvassed 
by Ins enemicsd^ Furtlier, we read that the violation of the dharma of one’s 
own hem was held to be an inexpiable sin^” 

The historical references tend to corroborate and supplement in some 
lespects the account given above We have a number of inscriptions of 
the first two centuries of the Christian era and belonging to localities in 
northern and western India which record the endowments given by foreign 
donors to the hems for pious and diaritable purposes These guilds weie 
both of the industrial and the commercial type Fioni the above we learn 
that the craft as well as the ineichant guilds were functioning at this period 
as bankers and public trustees. Two inscriptions of the years ad 437-38 
and AD 473-74 and belonging to the regions of modern Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh lespectively prove that the industrial guilds used lo receive 
deposits and found endowments for pious purposes, and that they were 
oiganized iindei a single head. A few seals of guilds of bankers, traders,, 
and artisans which have been discovered at the site of ancient VaiSffil have 
been held to suggest something like a modern Chamber of Commerce 
established at the permanent headquarters, from which ihembers sent out 
instructions to their local agents In a series of inscriptions from North 
Bengal ranging between A d 443-44 and 533-.34, the guild president [nagara- 
hesthin) the leading merchant (sarthavaha), the leading artisan (prathama- 
kulika), and the leading scribe Qjialharna-kdyaslha) are found to be asso¬ 
ciated With the District Officer or the Provincial Governor in the manage¬ 
ment of the crown lands 

Coming to the subject of partnerships, we may mention that the Smrtis 
of this period have a new head of law called sambhuya-samulihdna (business 
in partneiship) Under this heading Mann extends the rule relating to the 
shares of fees payable to the priests jointly performing a sacrifice to all those 
who similarly do then work jointly On the other hand, Yajhavalkya applies 
the law of partnership in trade to the sacrificial priests, the husbandmen, 

II 189 90 =» Mbh , III 249 16, XII 59 49 

XU 86 19 

“ References Ludeis, A List of BtShmi hiscnphons fioni the eaihest times to about 
AD 400 with the exception of Aloha (El, X App), Nos 113S, 1137, 1162. 1165, El, 
XXI p 60 (inscriptions of first and second centuries') , (b) CII, III 70 71, ibid , 81 84 (inscrip¬ 
tions of A D 437-38 and a d 473-74), (c) ARASI, 1903 04, p 110 (Basarh seals) , (d) El, XV 
no 7 North Bengal inscriptions) 
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and the artisans The clauses relating to the division oi profits among 
the partners as rvell as then rights and duties are maiked b) equity and 
good sense The priest’s shaie, wc aic (old, is to be piopoitionate to his 
work, except when it is specifically allotted (Manu) , the division of piofit 
and loss among paitneis in trade should be in propoition to their share in 
the business or according to agreement (Yapiavalkya), the division of profits 
among four grades of aitisans, namely, the apprentice, the advanced student, 
the expert, and the master craftsman, is to be in the proportion of T. 2‘ 3 4, 
and among builders of palaces, the head architect receives double his shaic 
of the profit (Bihaspati and Kiityayana); a partner doing work that is 
forbidden or causing harm through negligence is to make good the loss, 
while he who preserves the property from a calamity is to get one-tenth as 
his reward ; a partner unable to do his work himselL may get it clone by an 
agent, but he who follows crooked ways should be deprived of his piofit 
and expelled 


THE POST-GUPTA PERIOD (c A D 700-1200) 

Because of the advanced condition of industry and trade, the develop¬ 
ment of guilds and ielated bodies appears to have been continued and indeed 
accelerated during this period, Wc may illustrate this point by quotations 
from two leading Smrti authorities during these times We refer to the 
commentary on the Manu Smrli by Medhatithi (ninth centuiy) and the 
Smrti-Canclnka digest by Devanna Bhatta (latter half of the twelfth and first 
half of the thirteenth century). The topic is dealt with by them under the 
head of law called iamvid-uyatihrama (violation of compact) or samayanupa- 
hatnia (non-transgression of compact) Thus Medhatithi-® defines iiem as 
a group of people following common professions, such as tradesmen, artisans, 
money-lenders, coachmen, and so forth More generally, he defines sarigha 
as a community of persons following the same pursuit, although belonging 
to different sub-castes (jdLu) and regions (deias), and he gives the example 
of sanghai of mendicants, of merchants, and of those versed in the four 
Vedas With these may be compared the definitions of these and cognate 
terms by the authorities quoted at the beginning of this chapter From 
the above it follows that there were two types of guilds, namely, the craft 
guilds and the merchant guilds, of which the latter, unlike the former, 
comprised different castes inhabiting different regions The explanations 
of the old Smrti texts by the above-mentioned authorities indicate the func¬ 
tions of the guilds and associated bodies in their time Certain principal 

“Manit, VIII 206-11, Yaj , II 259 05, Brhaipatt, pp 131, 1S3, 135 6 (vv 9 11 13 
22-3 35-36) , Kat ; w 627, 632 

-“On Manu, VIII 41 ‘’Ibid, VIU 219 ■‘‘See In 1 above 
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tradesmen, says Medhatithi,’*^ offer to pay tax to the king at a fixed rate, and 
on the king’s accepting the offer, they make rules among themselves such 
as not to sell a particular commodity at a jiarticular Lime that xvill bring 
them large piofits, but injure the interest of the kingdom The fullest 
account is that of the Smiii-canclrikd Compacts were made by the ireifis 
and naiganm as also by villageis and heretical sects, says the authoi, for 
dividing the burdens among the householders, owners of fields, and 
individuals, as the case might be, for the purpose of avciting minor calamities 
like drought or alarm from thieves or official oppression as well as of pci- 
forraing a number of pious acts’*’ Among the naigamas and srenls there 
were such compacts as that one disregarding the messenger in uniform sent 
by a naigarna was to be fined, and that a particulai kind of merchandise was 
to be sold by a particular i)en~i. The comjiacts made as above by the people 
assembled together were to be observed not only by the groups concerned 
but also enforced by the king From the above it follows that the craft and 
mcichant guilds, among others, used to fiamc rules for co-operative under¬ 
takings for secular and pious purposes as well as for maintaining their 
aiuhoi ity and contiolling the market These compacts, again, were enforce¬ 
able in law. Some further light is thrown upon the methods of conducting 
business m these bodies by the Smrtt-candnkd in the same context’^ The 
appointment of two, three, or five 'overseeis of business’, says the author, 
IS justified on the ground that the groups, being of different minds and 
unfimited numbers, are incapable of deciding between pioper and improper 
acts as well as of a unanimous decision The groups themselves arc to 
punish. With fine or expulsion from the place of assembly, persons guilty 
of a number of offences When the groups are unable to prevent the 
insolence of their chiefs (mukhyas) and similar offences of their membeis, 
the king is to set the muhJiya on the pioper path and to banish him in the 
event of his recalcitiance The gmias alone must be understood to have 
authority to punish offenders who have even a slight competence When 
the king is adverse to punishment because he is unrighteous or too 
righteous, the sahgha and the village and regional units are themselves to 
do the woik. 

The above account of the constitution and functions is supplemented 
and partly corroborated by the historical inscriptions of this joeriod The 
guilds and othei bodies, we learn from this source, were under single or 
multiple chiefs (mahatta7as), who coriesponded no doubt to the ‘overseers 
of business’ of the Smrtis. They collectively founded pious endowments 
and leceived money on trust from the public with the same object The 
merchant guilds sometimes voluntarily imposed tolls upon various articles 

“On Maim, VIII 4i ’» Sm C, III pp 522 f Ibtd , III pp 526 f 
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of trade for the same purpose A number of impoitant trading corpora¬ 
tions are mentioned as carrying on their activities in South India during 
the period Such was the manigiamam which was a iion-deiioiniiiational 
institution open to Christians as well as Hindus, and operated both in the 
coastal and the inland towns of South India Such, above all, was the 
famous Nanadesa-Tisaiyaytrattu-Ainnuiiuvar ‘the Thousand and Five 
Hundred fiom all countries and diiections’, whose activities dated fioni 
the latter half of the ninth centuiy, and were extended to Biiima and 
Sumatia in the eleventh and twelfth centuiies Then claim to a mythical 
ancestry, their long history, the vast scale of their commeicial tiansactions, 
and their daring as well as enterpiismg spirit are commemorated in the 
most famous of their inscriptions 

We may conclude this chapter with a short account of the condition 
of paitneiship of capitalists and woikmen dining this peiiod This is 
indicated by the explanations of Smrti texts under the head of law called 
‘business in partnership’ by the commentaries and digests Among archi¬ 
tects, masons, carpenters, and the like, says Medhatithi,^® the wages are to 
be distributed on the principle that he who does the moic difficult part of 
the job gets more, and he who does the easy part gets less Paitneiships, 
according to the fuller explanation in the Svirti-candnka,^^ aie of six 
classes, of which the first three are concerned with uade, agiicultuie, and 
ciafts Among merchants, profit and loss as well as expenditure and ivork 
were divided by the partners according to the capital laid out by each, 
alternatively profit and loss were to be shared accoiding to the special 
agreement (saiuvtt) made by the parties Tins general rule applied like¬ 
wise to the cultivators Among craftsmen the old Sinrti lules were 
applicable that goldsmiths and the like weie to share the profit according 
to the nature of their work, that the teacher, ‘the adept’, the expert and 
the preceptor were to divide the profits in the pioportion of 1.2 3.4, 

and that the master-craftsman (mukhya) among the builders of wooden and 
other residences was to get a double share 

Epieraphta Carnatica, VII SK 118 

== On Mam:, VIII 211 ’’HI 429 41 
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\as, 429, on king's functions, 468, king 
IS regarded as the final authoriLy in ]iuh 
cial inatteis in, 456, on legal piocccUnc, 
456, on the need lor a reserve fund in 
the State, 665, oldei than the extant 
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Maim Smiti, 579, its place o£ pude, as 
tlic earliest scculai code oC law in ihc 
ivoikl, 428, on the late ol iiueiest, ti50, 
ictommends icgulaLion oC the activities 
of ihc guilds, Ct)4, its icfeiencc to ttthdsa 
as a Veda, 7, iclcis to, moic than a dozen 
pievious auLliois on Aitlia-sastia, 429, 
scvcial classes of spies mentioned in, 453, 
on SIX poliucal expedients, 457. on the 
stiict oflicial contiol ol the coipoiate 
bodies, 672, tanira poition ot, consists ot 
five Books, 452, on taxation, 664, on 
liivaigtt, Ibl, oil two blanches of disci¬ 
pline foi the Ksatrija piincc^, 647. on the 
twelve consliUicnts ol the ciiclc ol Stales 
457, two main gioiijis of spies inciuioned 
in, snimtlms and seiicdi ms, 453 
Aitha sastia(s), 4, authoiity of king's laws, 
iccognwcd liy, 431, composed by caily tea 
clicis, 13. disttissioiis of the ancieiil auiho- 
iities on, basic concepts and catcgoiics 
of, 451. (lomani ol, 67, caily schools 
and authois ol, 451 loiu dislinct schools 
ol, 451, Katiiilya's clclimticm ol, as the 
ail of govcinmetn, 451, old niasicis of, 
451, and Dliaima sasua, iclalion between, 

428 33, scope of, 655, subjects dealt with 
by die ancient inasteis ol, 451, thiiLecii 
individual teachcis of, 451 
Ailliiumrta 161 
Aiudha, 178 

liniuh’iu, condition iccjinied foi, 178 
Aiya, Ihc name, Us ethnic sigiidttaiice, 611 
Ai>an(s), alone had the piivdcgc of Vcdic 
study, 329, dcvclopinciu ot ovei- 
loidsliip among, 465, division ot, into 
gohas, 323, division into iliice Itinctional 
gioLips, 321, 327, cmcigencc of a new 
'ocial pailcui based on tastes, among, 
465, lictdom ol inlcicouise among, 325, 
impact of the pic-Aryaii sctlltis on, Oil, 
itcognilion of mixed niamagcs by, 325, 
social conditions and modes ol iite of, as 
ledcctecl m the epics, 30, sternness of 
then chaiactci, 28, then conquest of the 
South, 17, Vcdic, pouiuig of, into India, 

610 

Aiyan civilization, centic of, 73,® spicad oE, 

73, I wo modes ol, 117 
Aiyan coiinnumly, inclnsitm ot sfidras in, 

559, iival itligious sects Ihieatcned ihc 
sohclaitly of, 77, study of the Vedas in 
cumhent upon, 559, vialya \totna sacii- 
licc peiloiniecl foi icadnnssion inlo, 404, 
loui toinci-sLoncs of, 385 
Aiyan life, ideal of, 508 

Aiyan 'ocicty, SiT Kisna on functional divi¬ 
sion in, 193 SiT Krsna nitioduced social 
hbcialisin in, 193 
Asadbhava, 91 

Asaga, his Pandava Puiuna, 110 
Asaliaya, his commentaiy on Nauida Sniili, 

594, the eailiest commcntatoi on woiks 
of law, 363 
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Aiaiya, 289 
Aiauca, 413 

Aiemya cuddmam (see Saktihliadia). claimed 
_ as the oldest boutli Indian pl,n, 98 
iscdJw, 443 

propounded 

Asiiiaiatha, his Kalpa, 5 
Asinaiatliya, 5 

Aimarotmna, symbolizes ni.nn,igc as a nei 
manciit union, 411 

Asoka, aufononious tubes mcluded in the 
dominions of, 483, Bhabhiu cclici ol, 
487. Buddhism as the pcisonal faiili of 
480, edicts ol, on tmmcialiim of toler¬ 
ance and Lorapiehcnsuin, 508, Ins edict 
on iangliabiKda 487, 488, g,uc the 
siatus ot 'comentional law’ to the icni 
Intions of the scmg/ias, 587, liuraam 
taiiaii icfoiins of, 489 klmicnthr vei 
sions of lock cdicls of, liaiiian iiiihitncc 
on, 613, his lavish puioii.ige of the 
wngh/i. 489, lefciencc to the Gieeks in 
Ins edicts, 616, icigii of. Stale in us 
lelalion lo icligioii m, 487, his ichgious 
policy, 489, ichgious toltialion ,itiei, 
490 92, set his peisoii.il example the 
moia] and inatciial well being of the 
jicoplc, 472, social and idigious policv 
of, 487-90, system ot espionage undci, 
472, his Tv'cICth Rock Edict on reli¬ 
gions 'olciance, 489, Thud Buddhist 
Council, convoked b\, 487, thicc acts 
of, on Buddhist clmuh, 457 
Asokan insciiplions, similaiity of tlie pic- 
ambles of zVchacraenian mscuptions with, 
013 

Asokaiaina, 483 
Jspi/m, 56C 

Tnamii(s), 559 63, as educational instiiuuon 
in the Vcdic pcuod, 644, cuiient mean 
ing of, 592, etliml piinciples unclti- 
lymg, 295, foui, social suuciuie com¬ 
posed of, 571, foiufold division of mdi 
vulual life into, 558, .ss a iiienis ot 
attaining Ingliei morality, 333, in icla 

ticm to vaiiia, 330, lulcs ol, 93, as 
stages 111 life, 330, turn, imdcinciU a 
development in ineamiig, 592 
Uiaiiia dliaiiiia, 291, scheme of, 293, specilic 
stages of, 293, as stages m life, 293 
Assamese, tianslatioii of tlie Ramayana into, 
100, tianslation of the MahUbhaiata into, 
111 

Assamese liteiatinc, Sankaia Deva, leal 

foundci of, 101, Vaisnava peiiod of. 101 
A'tldnga yoga, 91, 213 • 

AsldvaUra-Clta, attaiiimg freedom fiom 
smnsdrn, ihcinc ot, 218 
istilia daiianai, use and giowth of, 206 
Amn \ampad, 156, 175 
Asvagliosa, inllucnce ot the Ramuymui on, 95 
Asvdlayana, 571 

Aivaldyana Grhya-Sutia, 3, 4, 6, 53 

Aivaldyana itauia-SUtra, 3, 5 
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Aivamedha, the ceiemony oi imperial con- 
seciation, 466 

AsvatLhaman, his raid o£ the Pandava camp, 
87 

A4vins, growth o£ mythological legends 
about, 226, origin o£ the concept ol, 226 
Athawa-Veda, 657, on elective nature ol 
kingship in ancient India, 420, glimpses 
into the secular lile in, 567. iiicaning 
ot 'upanayana' in, 403, on popular 
assemblies, 507, prayer for unity of inind 
in, 573, reference to sabha made nr, 431 
Atipatakaij 386, suicide as a penance lor, 
287 

Atmabodha, on allegorical significance ot the 
Ramayana, 28 
Atmngunns, 10, 566 
Atmaplana, 289, 332 
Atman, 91. .is KseLrajna, 90 
Atma-Lativa, 205 

Atnia yajna, as the means ot leali/mg Biah 
mail. 78. as superior to paiu-yapia, 78 
Alri, 572 

Augustus, leurplc of. at Mu/nis, 620 
Aupajaiighani, 5 

Aurangteb, prohibited the observance of 
laff. 632, prohibited die use of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, 031 
Auiohindo (Sir), 166 

Auianaia D/iattiie ififid, on the duties ot 
the four castes, 307 

Austin, his conception of law, 418, father ot 
analytical jurisprudence, 516 
Avadhuta Gita, necessity ot ovcicoining the 
sex impulse, emphasized m, 219 
Avaia, democratic communitv life of, 586, 
principal religious ceiemony ol, 687, 
rules lor the staking out of, 585, system 
ot tutorship of, 583 

Avaiatais), 151, 154, concept of, 236, the 
divine purpose of, 143, notion ot, 84, 
ten, doctrine of, 84 
Avidya, 91, 641 
Avyakto, 90 
Avyakta upasand, 151 

Ayamukha, seven, sources of income, 665 
Ayriimira, seven, convenient ccnties of col¬ 
lection, 665 

Ayodhya, 32, the capital, its various attiac 
lions, 33, Rama’s cor rn.ilion at, 12 
Ayiu Veda, 4 11, branches of, 12 
A/hakaltu Padiiianahha Kimip, his Rdim 
candid vilasam, iii Malayalam, 103 


Bacliia, Greek chiefs ol, then frequent in 
* cuisions into India, 016 
Bactuair Greeks, impact of, on Indian liter 
atiiie, 616 

Badaunl, his criticism of Akbar's social 
reforms, 628 
Bala, 91 

Bhla-knda (see Visvaiupa), as a veritable 
mine of historical tacts, 365 
Balarama Dasa, his Oiiya Ramayana, 104 


Bala Ramayana (see Rajasekhata), story of 
the Ramayana up to Rama’s coronation 
loosely dramatized m 97 
Bah, ait, represents Mahabhduita episodes 
130 

Ballala Sena, his 
his Vdna-sdgaia, 
on the list of IJpapuianas, 272 
Bana, his Harmcauta, 652, his Haisacanta, 
reference to the tying ol the tuft ol hair 
by widows m, 598, his reference to Vayu 
Put ana, 254 

Banai.as, nerve-centre of Indian cultuie, 373. 
sacking of, Its impact on India’s cul 
luial activities, 374 

Baudliayana, on idja-dhai ma, 486, on the 
wise man's altitude lo death, 411 
Uuudhdyana Dliaima-SiUia, 3, 304, contents, 
and naliue of, 304, ethico-iehgious 
ideals mentioned m, 10, on the Iran 
sccndcirul nature ol d/iaima, 496 
Beings, two types ol, dawa and dsuia, 170 
Bengali, e.rrhcst MaliabJmuUa nr. 111, most 
popular Mahdbhaiata in, composed by 
ICasTraina Dasa, 111, versions of the 
Ramayana in, 101 

Bcniham, Ins conception of law as ensuring 
the ma\imum of happiness, 418, his 
observations on legal liciioii, 427 
Beveridge Report, 414 

Bhagavad-Gild (also see Gita), 91, 92, 231, 
320, action and devotion ni, 185, alleged 
inconsistencies in, 137, alleged influence 
of the New Teslamcnt on, 138, .Uiam 
ment of line knowledge emphasized in, 
155, avoid,nice oi all .ivoidablc conflict, 
ideal aimed at m, 155, chaiacLeiistics oi 
the siipicme Deity ol, 170, its classical 
commentators, 195, composite natmc of, 
137, the concept of yajua in, 149, coii- 
tiadiclions and inconsistencies m, due to 
scctaiian inlcipolations, 138, Deussen’s 
views on, 146, didactic inaltei coulamed 
in, 54, difleient positions staled in, 158 
on dispulcs relating lo the ultimate 
issue oL philomphy, 151, disLingiushing 
fcatuic and noteworthy achievement ot, 
153, Ilf divcisc sources, 153, doctrine of 
manitcsiauon in, 166, dot time of Divine 
Incainadon nr, 163, us caily corameii 
lanes, 195 203. clIccLivclv combats the 
unorthodox views ol the Gaivakas, 206, 
essence ol. m lire view Sii Ramakiislma, 
158, established code ot coiiclurt. Us 
fjlacc 111 , 150, crilogizalion ot, m the 
Gila muliiitmya, 205, cxpl.rincd from 
diffcicnt points ot view, 158, Eiccwill 
vcisus Dcteiminisra iii, 140, 142-144, 

Gitas composed m imitation of, 212, 
on the goal of life, 152, gradationed 
growth of, not lefciicd lo nr the text, 
137, gieat spiiilual preceptors sought the 
sanction ot, 212, harmonized teachings 
of, 206, its hairaonizmg attitude, 158, 
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liaimony of faulis and philosopliies in, 
163 164, on liannony oL the ioui yo^aj 
as leading to iicedom, 191, highest e\- 
penencc of Hindu mmd contauied in, 
160, liiglicsL human goal accoiding to, 
171, Its htsLoiy and rhaiaclci, a gcneial 
review, 135-57, hypothesis ol piogicssive 
elaboiation m, 137-38, imitations of, 
and latei Gita litcidtuie, 204 19 impli¬ 
cit unity amidst aopaicnt diversity cni- 
phasitcd by, ISO, un the incainaiion of 
the Supiemc Spud at the Umc ol tiisis, 
581, and Kapila SamUiya, 185 87, laid 
emphasis on loha scungialw, 152, lain 
inieipolation in, R Otto's views on, 145, 
lilc of ICaima-yoga emphasised by, 152, 
WadhuSLidana Saiasvatl’s conimcniaiy 
on, 201, on man as the aiehileet of his 
own s/imliad, 154, mclaphysies and theo¬ 
logy of, 171, as most popular Hindu 
seiiptme, 180, naiskm mya is die ceniiaJ 
teaching oi, 158, oidiodox 'VctlatiLa 
commentators of, then views, 138, the 
peifect man, accoiding to, 165, pliilo 
sophical synthesis piescntccl in, 153. its 
place in Hindu lehgious hteialme, 
166, place ol uuc knowledge in, 150, 
poiliayal of ihe all cmbiacmg Uiety, 
one of the piincipal foatuies ol, 169, 
pie-cimncucc of, 207, its picsent day 
message, 157, us picsent foim, 153, piin- 
cijial feauncs of, 109, problems of, 
136-37, pioblcm of fiecdom of the will 
in, 144, pioblem of Fiecwill versus 
Dctciminism adumbiatccl in, 145, and 
pioblcms of philosophy, 151, piomincncc 
given to die Samkliya system in, 185, 
acclaimed as the quintessence of the 
Mahribluuata, 136, leconciles conflicting 
views of tlie cistiPa daihmis, 206, le 
duces the diffciences between Jnana yoga 
and Raima-yogd, 154, icligion of, 166 
179, leligious and pbilosopliical views 
expounded in, 77, lepiesents a unique 
stage m the development of Indian 
culture, 195, saciifices, accoiding to, 181, 
on snguna upasnna, 149, bamkhya incta 
physics in, 142, Sankaiacaiya's bharya 
on, 195-198, bankaia's commentary on. 
legaidmg sannyasa, 159, saianagati, as 
an oufsianding (opic in, 104, its spuit 
of synthesis, ISO, spirit ol toleiancc cm- 
phasued in, 155, silelhara Svamin's 
hhaiya on, 202, synlhcsis of action and 
knowledge m, 181-85, its synthetic cha 
racier, 180 194, synthetic philosophic 
compromise rii, 166, teachings of, 158 
165, teachings oi the Upanisads cpilonr 
i/ed in, 165, three yogas taught by, 
94, threefold division of, 147, 'liuine- 
uiiity' advocated m, 148, undeistandmg 
allegiance to the codes and dhanna- 
caiyas, emphasized by, 155, unlundercJ 
pieiogative of the Self in, 144-45, unique 
teaching about kauna ui, 168, is unitary 


Bhagavad Gita—Continued 

teaching piesoiu m? 138 142, unity nt 
Godhead emphasized by. 149, unity and 
identity of essence advocated in, 151. 
uiiouhodox views of the Caii'akas elTcc 
lively combatted by, 206, \aisiuva de 
ment m, 91, various dcheiiptions of iiUi 
mate Reality, found ni, 187, on Vasudeva, 
85, Vedic sacrifices not much esteemed in, 
181, the wcnld-view piesented m, 166 ‘ 

Bhagavanta bhuskaia, an encyclopaedic work 
on dhaiina, 376 

Bbagavatas, 89, 90, doctimc pieaclied liv, 77, 
Kaisna Veda as the IIol) Writ of, 72, vein 
of mysticism in, 88 

Bhagavala Pmana, 211. 290, on the assnm 
lation ol non Aiyans, 612, date of its 
composition, 259, its eaily and late edi¬ 
tions, 259. cvclnsivcly belongs to the 
Rliag.avata \'aisnavas, 258, on the five 
chaiactenstics of a seeoiidaiy [miana, 
275, Gitas found in, 212-13, as a nnnoi 
iakta Upapmana, 281, myths and Ic 
gends of the Vnnu Puiana, icpcated m, 
259, ten chaiactenstics of a Mahapuian.i, 
irained m, 252, tluee diffeieiu lists of 
incarnation of Visnu mentioned in, 259, 
twch'c skandhas of, 258 
Bliagavata Vaisnavas, Bhagavala Puiana be 
longs exclusively to, 258, theological and 
philosophical doctrines of, 258 
BhagavaVi hamhtld, deals vvilh the duties of 
the castes, 259 
BhalUa, 171 

Bliakti, 72, 94, cull, US place in self puii 
ficalion, 298, as in clicctivc means of 
mental puuiicalion, 296, as the means 
ol attaining nltimale bhss, 290 
Bhakti cult levival of. ui dilfeieiit paits of 
India, 100, lole of, m bieikuig the 
baiiici lietwecn the native and the out 
sider, 612, saints of, ihen fai icaLlnng 
socio religious lefoiiTis, b3b, on the spin 
tual equably of all devotees, 320 
Bhakti yoga, 147 

Bhalana, called the falher of aUiyantn in 
Giijaiati, 112, his Ramaviiaha, 101 
Bliandaikar Oiiental Reseaich Institule, us 
Critical Edition of the Mahablunata, 53 
Bliaradvaja, 48 

Bkaiadvdja Gihya-Sutia, on the significance 
of samdvaitana. 403 

Bhaiata, birth oi. 96. his niaich to foiest, 
34 

Bhaiata, 51, 53, 60, us growth into an cn 
cyclopaedia of Indian knowledge, 52, 
sanctity attained by, 54, its story, com¬ 
prehensive natuie of, 51 
Bhaiala-Dharma, gospel of. 116 
Bhaiata jana, aiitiquuy_ of, 51 
Bhaiata sdvitn (sec Bhinia Dhivaia), on the 
naliiie ol dkauna, 3S3, whole story of the 
Mahdhhaiata in Oiiya, given in, 114 
Bhdialavaisa, unification ot, 73 
Bhaiata war. Us cosmic liackgiomul, (i9 
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Bhcligava, family, acEtcd many cpiiodci lo 
llie UTwmmm, 29, Iheii influence on 
the Mahabhaiata, 62, ihcu influence on 
Ihc Ramayaiia, 23 

BhaUiyajfia, lus losL commcniaiy on Manu, 
3Cfa 

Bhaiuci, lus lose commenUry on Manu, 306 
Bhasa, diamati/aLion of Llic liamaynim by, 
97, SIX Mahabha)Uta plays .Fcnbcd to, 
107 

Blidskaia Kavi, lus UiunalUi Ragitavn, 98 
Bliaskai a Ramuyana, aulbois ol, 105 
BhalLa Bbima, lus Ravaitai/uiuya, 97 
Bliatla Laksimdhaia, lus lu lya-halpalaiu, 
374 _ _ 

Bhatlanaiayana, liis I cm-sumliatu, 108 
Bbatli, Ins Ravana-vadha, 96 
Ehalti Imvya, Us populaiUy outside Iiuba, 9ti 
BhalLojT Diksila, his SiddlianLa knumiidi, 605 
Bhavabhuti, lus Malidmia uiyita, a ilcpaiLuie 
horn the liadiiional views ol ibe 
Ramdyam, 121. lus two plays dealing 
with the Rama stoiy, 97, lus UUaia- 
Ruma-uinla, 97 

Bbavadeva BhaUa, lus DcisaKnuna paddhali, 
367, lire ratcgoiies of sms, aiiaugcd by, 
585, his P}nyenuHa pitilimana, 307, _'181, 
oil sccicl penances, 388, lus laulalHa 
main tdaka, 367, lus oUici woiks, 368 
liliavaitha Riiinuyana (see Ikanalha), 104 
Bhaviiyn Piuana, account ol the Magi iii, 613, 
TiiiUiic elements in, 263, lopics dealt 
with m, 263 

Bhavisyoltaia Piuilim, 263, an mdcpcndcni 
Upapuiana, 285, as a woik on vialas, 285 
Blulni, 582 

Bhiksu Cj'Ha, contains Sil Kisna's Icaduiigs 
lo Ucldhava, 212 
Bliiksu Sutias, 5 

BhTma, iiicainalion of Vayu, 69 
Bbima DliTvaia, lus Bhaiuto sTunlu, and An/in 
lapdia, ill Oiiya, 114 
Bhlinta, lus Si/apna-Daiunana, 98 
Bhlsnia, 85, 93, 156, his exposition of 

dhaima, 67, as symbol of UadiUcm, 09 
BhPinapanmn, 54, idenlifitaUon of Vismt 
ivilli Vasudeva in, 84, vaiious loiiiis of 
iite-) inciUioncd in, S8 
Blio)a, King Rdnuiyaua iniiipu asciibiil lo, 
97 

Bbnlanalh Das, his SlLa hmana kavya, Ifll 
Blugu(s), 230, Ihcii special nucicsl m dlianiia 
,and mil, 62 

Bhutayajiia, 293, 291, cLliics ol, 295 
BibhTsana, 41, lus adheicncc to the piin 
ciplcs ol dhaima, 40 

Biidivood, Sii Gcoigc, on village coinimi 
mtics m India, 423 
Bodhisaltva, Rama is legaided ,is, 99 
Bodhya GTia, on peisons attaining bliss, 
examples given in, 299 
Bovvei Maniuciipt, SansLiu iviucis on incdi 
cine mcntioucd in, 12 
Biacton, on excommunication, 417 
Biadiey, 518 


Bialiiiia, asked Valniiki to compile ilic 
Ramdyaiui, 19, cieatcd fioiu Bialunaii, 
90, as cicaloi of the nniveisc, 83, epi¬ 
thets of, 81, flint tion of cieaLion of the 
umvetsc icpieseiiicd by, 83, has his own 
heaven, 83, lus seven mmd-boin sons, 
84, spiung fiom the ‘golden egg’, 89’, 
spiuiig horn the lotus in the naval of 
Visiui, 81, ivoislup of, 81 
Biuhino, ,iiul kiaba, equal importance of 
485 _ • 

Bialiinabhuta, becoming one with Biahiuan 
191 

J!iahmacduii{s), chasiity and continence asso¬ 
ciated with, 560, four kinds of, 307, 
as the mind born sons of Bialima, 318, 
naiithiha, 56", then scveic life of dis’ 
cipliiic, 568 

Ihalimacatya, as the pciiod of study and 
discipline, 293, Us place in the scheme 
ol Indian education, 567, as the piac- 
licc ol ihaslUy, 530 
Biahnia Olid, 215, 218 
Biahma-]mim, 160 
Biahmaloka, heaven of Biahina, 83 
Biahman, cliaiat IciisUcs ol, 89, conceptum 
of, in ihe Bliagavad Gild, 187, and 
Biahiiu, dislincliini bcLwccn, 83, pci- 
soiial and impelsonal aspects ol, 187, 
icJalion between 'liiilli and, 88, icnun- 
cialion as a means foi cntciing inio the 
bliss ol, 572. wnikdia as a means of 
icali/mg, 393, slate ol, as the highest 
goal, 91, two aspects of, 90, the iiiu 
veisc as em.inating liom, 75, Vcdantic 
doctiinc of, 92 

Biribinana(s) 85, 94, 317, attempt made by, 
lo popiilaiirc Ihcn ideas and beliefs 
amongst heiclical socts, 250; bahuitula, 
4, cliaiacteiisiics of, 292, Cilpavan, 
then surnames as cxogamoiis elan-names, 
544, then roiUi.lnilion to Sanskiit Icain- 
mg, 549, as custodians of the intellec¬ 
tual and spuUual heiilagc, 317, division 
of into Iwo classes, piicsts and polili- 
tiaiis, 435. ciiicigcntc of, as .i piivilegc I 
class 111 tlic Slate, 486, exalted position 
ol, 93, foul si.igcs oidnmcd loi, 562, as 
a functional name, 324, ideal, cliaiac 
U'lislics ol, 558, 'lien infhieiicc on the 
Vcdic kings, 467, Nainpuliu, family 
iiistiUUion .imoiig, 511, Nampuliii, then 
pcciiluii niaiiiagc customs, 5112, oilho 
dcix, did not accept the composite 
cUtatma pioltsscd Ijv die Piuanas, 250, 
then pic-c'inincnce sLiosscd in the Malta 
b/tdiala, 61, position ol. in iclalion to 
ollici castes, 517, leqiiisUe qualities of, 
75, some look to fighting, 558, specific 
dunes ol, 292, sub caste among, 547, 
r loiu Pill dm on the ideals of, 292 
Bialimaiia balds, .assimilation of indigenous 
loie by, 83 

Bia/iniaiia-OTld, colloquy in, 207 
Bialiinanas (lit), 5, beginnings of the epic 
poehy in, 72, development of classical 
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Bialiiiwiiti'' (lit )—ConUnacd 

SanskiiL in, 5, as a liiiTv in tlic dcveloji- 
inenl oL ihc epic lilciatuie. Ki, mytlio 
logical coiicepli in ihe peiiod o£, 2*il, 
pciiDcl, cmcigcnce ol leniLoiial Stale in, 
Sciiiilice laibccl Lo ihe posiiion of 
the omiupotciK woild-puiiciple in, 2'il; 
woiks, debts and obligations ol an in¬ 
dividual incnlioiicd in, |j57 
Biahinma-wiuaiva (see Halaytidha), a ii'oik 
on Vcdic cs.egesis commonly used in the 
ceicraonies, 6W 

Brahiiianical doctiiiics, icvolt against, 218 
Biahmamcal ideas, impact of raslcless loi- 
ciglicis on, 249, oitliadov coiiroimity to, 
distuibcd by the vaiious setts and sys 
terns of icligioii, 210, systems anta¬ 
gonistic to, 247 

Bialiinamc legends, anliqiniy cd. 2'U 
BiEihmaiiisin, 72, opponents ol, 248, politi¬ 
cal snpiemaey of the non Ksatiiyas, ucat- 
cd tioubles loi, 240 

Bialwia Pwana, 291, compilation ol, by the 
Vaisnavas of Oiissa, 2fi‘), on the ideals 
of a Biahmana, 202, piaisc ol the 
shiincs and holy places in Oiissa in, 
262-61 

B\ahmai,ida Puiiinn, smacks of Vaisnavisin, 
251, vctscs asciibcd to, 25'5 
B)ah>mvmm\la PutTnia, thaiactciislies of a 
Maliapuiana, named in, 252, on the 
live cnaiacteiistus ol a sccomlaiy /minim, 
275. tvoisinp of Kisiia and Radha 
pleached ni, 265 

Bialiinnmdtiu(s), 105, 5(i5, high VccUc know¬ 
ledge arquiicd liy, iitcessttalcd special 
names, 005, many, led maiiicd life, GOt, 
spuiUial well-being as the ideal ol then 
Ida 602 

BtaltniauauaSi 508 
Biallinavtdya, 508 

Bialima yujua, etints ol, sliaiiiig of one’s 
knosvlcdge with ollicis, 294 
Btalinu iianiinta, eoiisisls of font sepaiale 
sai/iliiias, 259 

Btulnnl sthtU, attainment of, aim of life 
aecotdiiig to the Gitd, 171 
Biahmie state, one’s being in Biahman, 181 
Biaitdes, his views on M.ilay liumayaiia, 123 
Bi hadmaiiya/ia UlHtmsad, 212, on cllmima as 
identical with Until, 510, on llic duties 
ol the vana]ini\llia, 5bl), on the ethical 
conecpiion ol lasv, 516, loiins of com 
posilion mentioned in, 3, lolly nleal of 
a wife delineated in, 004, on llie majesty 
of law, 411, on naisthika luahniacSitns, 
644, on philosophieal toniciente, in 
sited by ]anaka 615, on supiemacv of 
dli/iiina oyei the king -167 
Bihaddrvala, collection of legends in, 7, caily 
phase of classical Sanskiit in, 1, lefcicncc 
lo iti/iciwt in, 6, Icaehcis qvioted in, 5, 
tu'enty-seven women sceis mentioned in, 
603 


Pihaddha)ina Ptoaiin, hst oE eighteen Upa 
pmaiias, given m, 272. on the piacticc 
of sail, 597, on the popnlai iites and 
festivals of Bengal, 285 
Bihan-nmadlya Puidiia, entiiely iinoipoiated 
in the NaiarUya Pumna, 262, as a I’auei 
latia work with Bhagavata mchndUon, 
279, toleiaiit of saivisra, 279 
Bihaspati, on the icinaiiiage of widows, 599, 
judicial pioccedmgs as consisting of foin 
ditfciein stages, atcouling to, 441 
Bihas[iati hmiti, as leeonstiucted by K V 
Raiigaswaini Aivangai. 309 
Buckle, Ins views on the iclatioii between 
the Ramayana and the Dniatalha JcilaUi, 
20 

Buddhajthc), 582, as cakravmlm, 525, callel 
a nasiika in the Rdmh\'iina, 89, tolloiveis 
of, 584, a new oidei ot ascetics founded 
bv, 5G4, leachmgs of, and dhitima, 424 
Biuldbagbosa, on Kambopis, 615 
Buddin, 91, as icvcahng the cosmic pimeiiilc, 
108 

Buddhism, ancient, monastic life and oigaiii- 
eation m, 586 88, cailv, sticsscd cuUiiial 
dcvclopniciit foi c,ciy monk, 588, dec 
line ot, as a ichgion, 592; how Us idea 
of ascciicisni differs horn iMami s code, 
564, influence of, ipon Neo \ edantisni, 
592, non inteireicncc of, with Hindu 
law and usages, 410, oidei of ascetics 
made popidni by, 561, pinelaimcd as the 
Mate icligion ot Tibet, 590, use of soea- 
iional and technical education at the 
time of, 650, Tantiika, lileiauue on, 
pieseivcd in Tibetan haiislation, li52, 
Yavanas conveited to, 617 
Buddliisl(s), iiunrfl! and viJtiiuis of, 58186, 
monastic ctihuic ot, 588 89, cMieme 
catholicity and leecpLivcness eif, 589, 
monastic uiiiveisiucs of, 589 91, well 
oigani/cd system ot cociiobuical hie, 
evolved by 591 

Buddhist Liiclcs, Sanskrit iviiteis on niedieine 
knou'ii to, 12 

Bucidiiist liteiituie, uifluente of tlie Malm 
bJiauila on, 109, nitluciiee of the Rainii 
yana on, 99 

Buddhist iiionacliism, dcvelopiiiciU of, 589 
Buddhist monastciies, fimetional side of, 
dcsciiption of the Clunesc pilgiims, 589, 
lefeience lo, m Budelhist sciiptuics, 589, 
then sliong bias foi intellectual cultme, 
588, iianiing of the iieiviy iiidamcd 
monks at, 648 

Buddhist monasticisiii, lutiqiuty of, 592 
Buddhist monks, tlic institution eif coeiiobiuiii 
developed by, 5S4 

Buddhist pciiod, impoilaiit political develop 
nicnt diiling, use ot buieaueiacv, 468, 
king’s pieiogatives dining the, 468, loiil 
govcinment in, doiiiiiiated by the king’s 
cential admniistiation, 469, witnesseel the 
use ot the two pillais ot ceiUralued 
admniistiation, permanent icvenue anil 
Standing airay, 469 
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Biickliuil icLgion, moiuiiicism flouiished 
inosl in, 601 

BucldlusL Sanghn, disliiigmslnng fc.Uuie of, 
586, hfe ami oigani/ciuon o!. 587 
BiiddliisL lc\ls, Gaily, account of good kings 
in, 460-70, on vaiious calcgoiies ol ainac 
cha'i, 469 

Biihlei, ’iib, on dhmma as justice, 333 
Buimcsc law books, inducucc of the code ol 
Maiiu on, 410 

Cdiiaiiya (siT), 581, Ins hbeial views on caste, 
637 

Cukiu, as the symbol of sovereignty, 525 
Cak)avnHw, dotume of, 526 
Calukya, OS, Impel lal, then system ol adiin- 
lustiation, 477. 478 » 

Cambodia, Mahabhinata recited in tlic tem¬ 
ples of, 71 
CamimclT, 238 

Caiidc^vaia, Ins RcijunUi lainakma, 371 
Caiidl-maneala, on iigidity o£ child niainagc, 
627 

Candi Ptirtinn, as <i niinoi sakta Upapuiana, 
281 

Caiidiagujna Mauiya, use ot, and liboiation 
ol India flora the foreign yoke, 016 
Candirwall, poetess, liei Btngalt liainaynnn, 
101 

CUiidiayatia, oliscivanec of, as a l/tdyaiuUa, 
388 

Caiaka, 91, Chinese Buddhist tiadiLion about, 
12, was the physician ot Kaniska, 12 
Caiaka Samfuld, 11, on the cliaiaclciisucs of 
(lie Cruidliaiva type ot men, 8 
Cuimat/yUha pauiista Sutia, Upavedas men¬ 
tioned in, 4 

(jdHta liamayana, Javanese autliois ol, 96 
Caivdka, 89, 206 

Casiana, as the loundei of Scjihian dynasty 
m India, 621 

t;aste(s), 360, as a dividing tacioi, 549, crono- 
iiuc aspect ot, 652, as endogamous social 
gioiips, 544, 545, as an extension of the 
laniily, 544, as a factoi m scU pieseiva 
tion, 550, functions of, 549, gioupcd m 
a hieiaichy, 547, insutiinon ol, 544-51, 
mixed, 327, oiigin of, 323, as piofcssional 
groups, 519, as a icgional unit, 546, soli- 
daiity ot, among com cits flora Hinduisni, 
551, as a Liadc guild, 546, untoiuliable, 
in dilfcienl pans of India, 548 
Caste system, future of, 552 53, does not 
allcct the growth of the inner spiiil of 
man, 320, condemnation ol, by the social 
lefoiraeis, 636 

CZituraiUa, conception of, in the scheme of 
Kaulilya’s imperial nalionalism, 625, 626 
Caiunmga cinLamant (sec Heinadii), an 
authoritative woilc on dhauna, 377 
Cetana, conception of, in Samkliya mclaphy 
sirs, 142 

Clialtla Rama, 98 

Chandah-kuha, on classical Sanskiit iiietics, 
13 


C/iSndogya Vpanuad, 6 86, 231, on duties of 
a student, 667, on duties of the house 
holdei, 560, scipmt loic as a subject 
of study mentioned in. 11, subjects of 
study iiientioncd in, 4 
Ghaiidia flia, his Maiilnh vcisioii of the 
RZimiiyana, 102 

Cliaipciitici, J , on the divcisc soinccs of the 
lilmgavad-Gita, 153 

Chatteljee, Sumu ICuinai, haimony of con 
liasts as the fuiidaiiicntal liail ol Indian 
culiuic, in ihc view ol, 626 
Chcia, kings of Tiavancoie, then toleiance of 
Lite Easiein Chuicli, 507 
Chinese, ]atakas lianslated into, 99 
Cicuo, Ins conception of justice, 416 
Cidawhaia, Ins Rdghava-Pandavu YadavTva 
97 

Cinlamam Tnjsallii, his Hindi Rnmayana 
102 

Citiahandha-Rumayana. (see Venkatcsvaiab a 
woik wiiUeil in cUiabandha style, 90 
CUidugadS, a play in Bengali liascd on the 
Alahdbhdiala, 111 
Cuia4ikhandins, 92 

Cttlavitti miodlia, as a means hy winch the 
individual meigcs with the umveisal 614 
Clans, as exoganious uiuLs, 545, insLituUoil ol, 
)44 51 

Cocnobiuiii, BiuldhisL monks developed the 
institution ol, 584, mlluencc of ilntule 
on, 684, oiigin ol, 583-84 
Cola(s), then system of ndniiinsliation, 479 
Cola lecoids, on the maintenance of census 
and smvey, 666 

ColelHoolce, 379, on the Ictluiical names foi 
the didcieni categones of couits m Hindu 
law, 410 

Ciiaimal law, adraitiisiiaLioa of, object ot 
punishment always kcjst in view in, 447; 
its doeliine of equality, 446-47, foin 
kinds of punishment lu, actoi(hag to 
Ydjfiavalkya, 447 

CMakmana, age of, accotdmg to the Gtliya- 
Sutias, 401, dcdwative puipose of the 

ceicinony, anlluopologisi’s view on, 401 
Cyiiis, his conqucT of Gaiidliaia, 612 

Dadu, his condemnation of caste system, 637 
Dahhnaiin, 163, 'svntlictic tlieoiy’ ot the 

MahdbhuuUa expounded by, 59 
DuiiH lampad, 175 
Daksa, episode of, 86 
Dalapali, lus Nminha-pniiudci, 378 
Rama, 288 

■' " (see Ragliunalha 

' ming poetical woik m 

Maiatht based on the hlahab)id>ala, 114 
Damodata Mahami^ia, lus Ganga ]ala, 373 
Damodaiaintsia, his I-Innuinan-nulaka, 98 
VSiia, 288, ethics of, 290, foui types of, 291, 
as an aspect of dimina, 290, piomotes 
peace and haimony in society, 291, 
stones about the gicatncss of, 290 
Ddna-sdgata (see Ballala Sena), 261, a stall 
daid woik on gifts, 369 
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Banda, docinnc of, 511-14, conception of, in 
Hindu political llioui>ht, 513, elastic 
nature of the tcim, 515, Manu’a intei- 
picLation of, 613, as a moans ol pioicct- 
ing d/wi //la, 349, as a two edged sword, 
514 

Danda-dhaia, the king as, 617 
Dandaiuh, G55, as an inipoitant branch of 
study nientioned by Kaiudya, 13, micnee 
of clainla, 513, science of polity, 452 
Banda vweka (see Varddhamaiia Misia), a 
woik on aiminal law, 372 
Daiius, his empuc, eMcnt of, 612 
Balia, a Vcdic saciilice, 587 
Bariana{s), 90, ditika and ruidtin systems of, 
giowth of, 206 

Das, A C , his disputation of the theoiy 
that the Aiyans came to India as m- 
vadcis, 422, on the lole of Sagcl’iiest as 
the leal king makei in ancient India, 420, 
on the stability of the king on the 
tin one, 421 

Dainkaima-lxiddlinli (see Bhavadeva Bliatta), 
on the tenlold iites ol the .Saina Vtdins oI 
Bengal, 367 

Dalaiallia, 32. 38, ideal maiiied life synibo- 
li/ed by, 43, ns the king of Ayodhya, 16 
Da<matha JaUika, 18, based on cathci vcision 
of Rama stoiy, 19, Buddhist tuiet of noii- 
in]iuy einphasi/ed in, 20, as i ^ouicc ol 
the Ranidvana, 17, picscnts the stoiy of 
the Ramdyana in a distoUcd foim, 99 
Baiatnpnha (see Dhantka), 98 
DaCivataia temple, platloiin of, decoiated 
with events horn the Rdtnayanaj 115 
Datla, Michael Madhnsndan, his Megha- 
nadavadha Kdvya, 101 
Dattaticya, as an avaldia of Visnu, 219 
Dayd, as a viituc, 288 

Dayablingn, paiamonnt authoiily m Bengal in 
mattcis ol sucecsston and inheii lance, 368 
Ddya rahasya (see Ranianaiha Vidyavacaspaii), 
370, a post-Raglninandana woik on 
inhciiiance, 371 

Bdang, peifoimci of the Javanese shadow 
plays, 131 

Demosthenes, ohhgatoiy natiiie of law, foui 
icASQn<i adduced by, 416 
Bcva(s), as divine powcis, 318 
Brvad(i<i‘>, danciiia- gnls, engaged foi tiinplc 
'civices in ancient India, 600, life anti 
rliaiaclci ol, Maieo I’nio’s account, 600 
DcvahtiU, inoUiei ol Kapila, OQl) 

DevakT, 85 
Devala, 93 

Devanalha, Ins Snu (I'-kounuielT, 372 
Devanna Bhalta, Ins Siiiili raiidiika, 378 
Deva Raya II, 630, dcclaied money uansac- 
Uons at maiiiagc as a legal offence, 631 
Devasena, Kaitukeya man ted, 87 
Dcua-yajna, pcifoiin,''nee of, as a daily sacii- 
fice, 293 

Deveiidia, his commentaiy on the UtluiSjjha- 
yana, 100 


Devi-Bhagamta., 238, author of. a Smaria 
sakta Biahmana of Bengal, 281, on 
b/miui as a means of leaii/mg the Devi, 
281, _infused with sakta ideas, 281 
Devi-Gila, dialogue between DevI Parvatl and 
Hiniavat in, 213, heation of the temples 
dedicated to Devi Parvatl, mentioned in 
214, Vedie and Tiintiic woiship of DevI 
JPaivatl, mentioned in. 214 
Bevi mdhaimya, 238, mscition of, forming a 
pait of the Md-ikandeya Puidna, 256 
Beat Putdna, diffcient mcainaUon ot De\i. 
lecoided m, 280, as the most important 
of the Sakta Upapiuanas, 280 
Deussen, hts views on the Bhagavad Gild, 146 
Dhamas, path to heaven piolected by, 82 
Dhanafijaya, Ins Rdghava Pdndamya, 97 
DhaneSvaia, his Sattiiii^aya mdhdtmya, 100 
Dhantka, his comment,iiy on the Duiaiupaka, 

Bhaima, 44 71, aspects ot, m the Multablia- 
iula, 67, as the basis of ailvanccment, 
557. as the basts of cdilicalion and 
happiness, 310, as the basts ol Hindu 
law, 496, as the basts ot raairiiigc, 572, as 
the basts of moial and ethical life, 355, 
as co-c\tcnsive with life, 566, 572, as the 
combination ol laiv, ethics, and moiality, 
424; conception ot, m the Manu Samintd, 
341, concept ol, treated law as a pait of 
religion, 425. contribution of, to the pic 
scivaiion, progress, and wellaic ot human 
society, 287, is the creation ol the State, 
616, dtcliirc ol, 84, ddna as an aspect of, 
290, doctrine ot, 515, as duty, 518-19, 
five dilfeicnt sources of, according to 
Manu, 425, as the gieat task-mastci 507, 
ideal of, upheld by A'almtki, 50, its ideal 
and mlluence in shaping men’s hres, 39, 
as identical with satya, 342, impact of 
foreign rule on, 379, as indicating the 
Hindu way ol life, 311, as justice, 518, 
king as the guaiaiUor of, according in 
Manu, 349, as law, 435, 516, meaning ol, 
93, as a mode ot indiviilu.il and ‘ocial 
life, 311, moral and elhical basis of, 355, 
nalinc of, acroiding to the Dharina- 
Sutias, 301, nature of, aciouUng to Manu, 
344, obeyed on account of the coercive 
might of the Stale, 516, obligatory cha- 
laclci of, 343, occupies the pieimci place 
m the scheme of lile, 287, observance ot, 
46, in popular form, 58, as a positive 
concept, 343, as positive law, 517, pin 
pose of, 345, m relation to nio/na, 301, 
m relation lo the pmu'.mthas, 342, nr 
relation Lo the Stale, 506, as righteous 
ncss, 333 role of. m a Hindu mainagc, 
410, loyal protectois of, 375, tafvc as an 
aspect of, 289, as the sense of justice 511, 
Seir-iealizabun and Soul emancipation as 
Ihe goal of, 343, minces and pioof ot, 
as loin, according to Manu, 341, three 
mam pillars ot 381, three pioposilioiis 
of, 515, as transcending social or ritual 
obseiVances, 496, uniqueness of the con 
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ccpiioM ol, '54'!, use of flic woid, in 
Bucltllusi sacicd Ijooks, 424. vaiious mean 
lilt’s of, 421, Vedas as the main soiutc 
ol, 125, waning sliengtli and stabilitv ol. 
in die foiu yngns, 287, -widci eoncepL of, 
1)7 

DInnma cahiii, as a s\in|jol of Buddtnst faidi, 
bl() 

IViai indidiya';, 155 
Dliaima law, ils Vedie niiiiin. 425 
Dliin ina lalim (see JTmrilavaliana), 568 
Dliai ma saslias, 4, 501, ‘108 10, on bankino 
lulcs, (i(i‘!, coiiipaiaLivdv laic, icinamage 
ol widows pcimiucd By, 578, (oiiiciits of, 
‘102, on diflaeiu latcs ol iiileicst, 063, 
CMslence of a tiaditional liteialuic on, 
5, gcncial llieine ol, 810, position ol 
loyal oidinanrc not letogni/cd by, 431, 
tdju-dJuDma fmms a legium.itc pan ol, 
‘148, lespccl loi women sUcssed m, 577, 
as icM books on law, 4‘i'l 
Dliaima sasii.i lileiatiue, tally penod of, 
came lo a rlosc with Kuiiiaiila Bliatla, 
364, Kjlya-kalpalmu as die main souice 
ol inspualion loi, 371, thooiy of Itinina- 
wpaliii in, 384 

niiauna .Suiias, 301-11, 564, auLlioiiiy of, ic 
rogiii/cd by Palafijali, 428, tliionology of, 
siill an unscllltd cjueslion, 302, lontcp 
tinn ol sorial responsibilities in, 4, con 
tamed an outline ol tbc biaiithcs of the 
king's icvcnue, 460, toiitonts of, 302, 
ethical ideals of man piopoundcd in, 10, 
cMant, deal with penance, 381, on intlus- 
tii.il guilds, CiOO, king’s ftnittions, as dcs 
cubed in, 468, lay down a high standaid 
loi the duties of kings, 4(i0, minoi ivii 
leis ot. 308, iccognwed the validity of 
guild laws and customs, h60, tcathcis 
quoted m, 5, on usuiy, 602 
nhaima Vaivasvala, Yaiiia as, 82 
Dhauna vyadha, as a wouhy toaclici of phi¬ 
losophy, 94 

Dhauna yuddlia, code ol w.n called, set foith 
by Mann, 343 

Dlntaiasiia, 52. mcainaiion of Ilamsa, GO, as 
the syniliol of ego teiitiic Self, 60 
Din 11 , a" an aspect ol kmind, 288 
Dll’gayds, giiaidiaiis of the quaitcis, 83 
DTe^htt Nikeiya, on the oiigin ot knigsliip, 100 
DigmyiiVd, concept of 527 
Dillpa, as an icle.il king, 501 
DTii 1 IlrdiT, condemned llic piacticc of inli, 
632 

Dijiakalikd (see sril.ipam), 380 
DIpaiikaia (siT|nruia), ptoliably a Bcng.ilec, 
deification of, by ibc Tibetans, 590, ic 
loi mod school ol Euddhism m Tibet 
founded hy, 652 

Dlpavamsa, on the Thiicl BucldhisL Council, 
488 

Dicakdia Piakasa Bhalla, his Kashmiri Rama 
ynnu, 103 

Dntnc lucaination, doctiuic of, in the i,ltd, 
163 


Vwynuadana, list of stuclics mentioned in 
651 

Dowiy system, as piacttscd in tbc .South, G30, 
rcloims iiitiodnccd by Akbai against, 630 
DiaiipatlT, hci svayuinvata, 52 
Diavidians, coming cif, into India, 610, then 
impact on pcmnsiilai India, CIO, inai- 
liagc custom among, 540 
Diavidiaii civihyation, inlluencc of, on India 
530 

Diiigribai, his Glil-Rmnayana, 100 
Duigavan-piakiita, a woik on dhatma spon 
soicd by Rain DuigavalT, 375 
Duiyodliana, iiuainaiion of Pulastya, 69 
Diiiyodlianaia RaktanadT lanlaiaiia (sec 
Radhanalh Ray), a modciii Oiiya ktivya 
based oil the episodes of the Malm 
bliainta, 115 

Dusyanta, icpndiated sakunlala, 96 
Dniaiigada (sce .Suhhata), 98 
Dult, 'R C. , Ins views on the mOuence of 
(he epics on the hie and civih/atioii of 
the Indian nation, 117 

Dvaita, as a system ot Indian jiliilosopliy, 151 
Dxiapaiayuirn, cliiialion ol, 237 
Dvaiaka, ICisna’s association with, 85 
Bvijo), meaning of, as a scmnicntal icbiith, 
346 

r>r'7pa<!, seven, mines of, 266 


EuUuaslical 1‘olily, on the state of nauiic, 
509 

I'conoimts, luial, 656, 6(i0, iinpnilance of 
agiictiltuic in, 656 
Ekamia-ksetia (Blnivanc<vaia), 284 
Ekdmra Pwdna, list of eighteen Upa 
puianns, as given in, 272, an Agamic 
Pasupata woik, 284, on piatse of Ekaima 
kselia, 283 84 

Ekanalha, his JiluwTutha Ramuyatia, 103- 
101 , Saint, and cailicsL anlhoi of a 
Haialhi Ramayana, 103 
Ekantika leligion, as the best foim of 
Vaisnavisni. 92 

Fkavakyata, rule for leconctling the ditfei 
cnees of conllicling leicts, 313 
I'kayana (polity), 4 

Elloia, niip.niial pationngc of, by diffcient 
icbginns sects, 492 

I'luilc’, on (he ii.'iUiial goodness of things, 512 
I'liglish case law, authority ol, dciived iioiii 
the Bc.icli, 427 

I'lighsli law, giowlh of Ec|tnty in 441 
FpK(s), age of, 80, educative indnciue of. 
117, ethical st.indaids and liuman des 
liny 111 , 93 94, inlhicncc of, on Indian 
ail and smlplme, 115, influence of, on 
Indian life and ciiltuic, 115, then in¬ 
fluence on Tnclian lilc and litcialuie, 
95 118, the oiigm of, 14 16, jierennial 
and dynamic appeal of, 117, philosophic 
systems til, 89 92, philosophy and inys- 
licibin in, 88-89, stones of, used fot 
iinpaiting wisdom and insUuction to the 
younget geneiation, 117, temples and 
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uals m 88, tliiee sccLeiian gods prc 
irutcd in. 81, tivo moods oi the Aiyan 
civduauon icpiescnted in, 117 v.irious 
fouvib ol iituals dcsciilicd in. 88 jarious 
loims oC tcmplis dcsciibed in, 88 
Epic pantheon. SO 8% cighl ni.i,or god. oC. 

81; three gods of, 81 88 
Epic pciiod, ichgioiLs hihctb and piacutcs 

Etavnnman Thampi. Ins Nala cauKnn 
Jiicakavadluim, Hi _ 

Fdniuaccan. Ins Adtiyalma liamayam, in 
^ Malayalain, 113. Ins condensed version 

ot (he UiihiibhaiaUi, 113 

Tin Hipn WG, Ins acconnl ol die GnpU 
enimic, '17b, on religious toleralion 
unL the Gnpias. d90 
Tanulv, insutulion ol. 117 13 
Female diviniucs, in Hindu niyiliology, 237 
SB iiitUiciicc ol Diavidian lolkichgion 
oil die use ol, 217, use ol, 217 
FeiRUS‘011, his news on die ou'pn i«d dc\c 
lopment ol the vihmiu, .i85 
Fucdiiiann, on (Iiaiignig lok ot the Stale, 
4M ^ 


r,mn«\ 407. GbO, G71, coiiils, as adniniis- 
iiW laivs oMhc HuuUi republics 430 
Iws of. called sanmui hv Naiaia, 4,9, 
l,;,vs ol, lelcictuc 111 die Hindu larv- 
booUs, 438 

GanagarT, as an auciciU Icadiei ol the Sritia 
htciaunc, 3 

Wn,llialya'=ecl, late ougui ol, 281, two 
XJpapinrin,is of, 2H4 . , ,o 

G.indbaia, coiuiucsL ol, by f.yuis hi- 
Gaiidliaia aii, Buddhist images nr, (dO, 
lecoids inlcuiiingling cd d'c Intbm and 
Hellciudic cullint, hlS, 
turiuir ol BiuUllnsi icligion rvil i Tlcllcu- 
islic .lit, G19, ds spicad nr Afnluinislan 
under Kaniskn, G24 

Gandliau, cMillenec ol hci clnmrlti, hOO 
Gandhmviu. 82, mythology 

mueh developed m the Vedic liteiaUirc, 

229 , 

Gnndhanm-luilva (die kite ol singing), 82 
Gandhaiva Veda, as an Xlpaveda. 'I 
Gandhi, liis veisuiu ot the' t.i/fi, Ihii 
Canesas, 89 

GrtWiViGid?, (heme ol, 2 1 

Camsa Pnuliia, sloiies glniilynig Oanrsa nr, 

SSI , 00 

Ganga, legends about the dcsecnl ol, 22 
nouushuig kingdoms iii ’ L 

Giiiigdjrtlrt (see Damodaia 373 

mrlicst Nibandha rvoik m 
GangavaUiunin (see 

Gaibc, R, Ins vicns on the Jihagavad Gila. 

Cm bha'dhanu, inipoi lance of, as a prenatal 
scwtshaia, 396 

11-89 


Gaigl, brightest example of a brahmavMmX, 
b04, puhlicly challenged die wisdom of 
Vajnavalkya, 645 

Gaigi iiamhitd, on the superiority of the 
Greeks in some branches of knowledge, 

618 

Gaiuda, 83, Ins parting rvoids to Rama, 47 

Gmuda Puidna, a spmiotis Vaisnava rvork 
of encyclopaedic cliaractci, 2h2 

Galha naia^amsts, 15 

Gariiama (see Buddha), as an opponent o£ 
Bialimanisin, 248 

Gauuiiu, 5, on the duties oE a woman to 
wauls her husband, 576, on die tffitacy 
of purificatory iites, 56b, foity punfica 
toiy iiles enumciatcd by, 56b, on the 
funetious ol a king, 4, on the iinpoi- 
taiiee of Lieasriry, is the basis ot the 
Slate, C61, on pcnanecb, 383, on vaiions 
puuhcatory texts, 38fa 

GdUtfiiiia DItoiitin-5rUui, 3, 389, Ciiihcst of 
the Dharina SCUias, 302, ciglit caidiiul 
vnliics inenlioncd in, 10, eight kimls 
ol maiiiage ticatcd in, 302, imejgeiue 
ol iicu' bi.niches of sUitIv m, 4, on lire 
Greeks, 618, sanctifying texts mtntioned 
in, 9 

Oayatn-jttpa, 330 

Ghoia Aiigiiasa, as the picccptoi of Krsna 
DcvakTptiUa, 78, taught punmwjna 
v'dyi, 78, 79 
Gliosa, 572 

Ghosc, Rash Bebau, liis views on the sources 
of Hindu law, 438 

Ghosh, Giiish Chancha, his dramas hasccl on 
the nrundyana, 101; his plays, based on 
the MaMbhauta episodes, lU 
Ghinye, on the ougm of the taste svstem, 

Guadhaia, Ins Guiaiati lendcung of the 
Riimaynm, 101 , „ , 

Giinai, rock mseuptions ol Rndiadimrn at, 

471 , c 

GXtii (also see Bhagavad GXIS), on the aim ot 
incaui.uion, 310. ajnUna is the loot cause 
of man's suffciing according to, 17-, 
Smh tenilcney conclcinnctl by, 171, attain 
in« non atlachment, two ivays lo it pre_ 
stHbed by, 183, attammciit ot Biahm 
HlhiU, aim ot life accoidmg to, 171, 
•utitudc ol, towards the final issue ot 
lAidosoplry, 151 52, bondage according 
to 172 chief fcalvucs and achievements 
of 162 63, conception of Brahman in, 
187, conception of duty according to, 
ISt conception of Ibvni.t m, 188, con- 
rcntion ol jiiS™ m, 175, conception ol 
ioLs«.iigKi/m m, 179, conception ot 
moksn, m, 171, conception ol mskatna- 
kaima m, 173, conception of samsham 
m 182, devotional teachings ot, ibh. 
dikctcnl motives ol work 
17<i; chschaige of ones duty is tire 
hiehest law of hfe actoidmg to, 71. 
dcsuclcsuiess is the goal of spiutual hfe, 
accoidmg to, 181; doctune of vtmla m. 
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1C8, duty aspect of satiihces stiesscd iii, 
182 emphasucd knowledge as a means 
to liberation, 181, essentially a book ol 
devotion and conduct, IbM, excessive 
attachment to power and jrleasnres of 
lite condemned by, 171, great signih 
eance ol devotion in, Id?, liaimonious 
spuitiial giowth assciicd by. 171, ideal 
ot Siaddha m, 17S, ns indebtedness to 
Manu, 3t)l, its ideal ol work, 174, ideal 
ol yoga m. 17'1 174, Kaiiiia yoga and 
imidunmya in, 159-11)0; knowledge and 
devotion in, 189-190, Kisna’s teaclinigs 
in, 79, libeiation accoulmg to, 187, 
loliiiviingiaha in, 179, its main icaeliiiigs, 
lf)8, 17‘!, meaning of devotion in, 177, 
message ol, 194, metaphysics ol, Ibb IGO, 
multiplicity ol individual souls accepted 
by, 181). multiplicity ol the JTvas accept¬ 
ed by. 11)7, naluie ot a itliiUipiajua 
destiibcd m, 184, nnkama-kai ma as 
taught in, 174, 177, 178, opposition be¬ 
tween Piakrti and I’luiisa icsolvcd in, 
16G, on the oiigin ot the caste, 75, ns 
pecuhaiity, 188, pcifeclion ilnough ic 
signalion lo God latighl m, 104-1G5, 
peisonal God is given moie prominence 
than ihc inipoisonal in, 188, poitiayal 
of the supiemc Deity in, I(i9-170. 
I’uiusotiama aspect in, 1G8, Ramanuja’s 
Miatya on, 198 201. real nature ot 
mokta, accoiding to, 171-172, leiiuncia- 
tion, essence of, 158 159, icpicssion ot 
senses discouiagcd by, 17G, saciificutl 
conception o£ wotk piopouiicled in, 173, 
social synthesis in, 192, spiiitu.il syn 
thesis emphaswed by, 203, two stages ot 
spiiitual growth rccognutd by, 178, 
synthesis ot the foui yogn<: m, 190 92, its 
synthetic natine, 177, synllictu outlook 
IS the spnit of, 190, synllictic philosophic 
coiTipioraisc in, 153 157, its teachings, 
pieuominantly theislic, 188, the thud 
piinciple oC Fuiusottama cnuncialcd by, 
186, Ihice categoiics ol cxisLenre in, 
198, Lhiee yogas in, 174-7G, two distinct 
types ot spiritual aspiiants mentioned 
in, 173, ultimate ainumvaya laugliL m, 
147 149, a unique documem, 94, various 
picvalcni ideals haimoni/cd by, 181, 
views on the origin and natuio ol, IGO 
_1G2 

CJIa bhasya, ‘sankaracaiya’s iniiodntiion lo, 
20G 

Gita litciatmc, latci, 205, and iimlations of 
the Bhagavad-GIlu, 204 19, piohabic 

oiigin ol, 205-6 

GILa-mahdhnya, merits ol the Bhagavad 
Gila ciilogucd in, 205 

GTta lahasya, lilc of aclivism gioonclcd upon 
knowledge and adoration of the Loul 
Vindicated in, 149 

Gitas, 111 the Bhagavata Puiana, 212 13, 
composition ol, iniilaling the Bhagavad 
GTtd, 212, foul independent, 204, in 


Gitas —Continued 

the _I’uianas, 211-12, sixteen, m the 
MaJuibhatata, 204, 207, thirty mx, 205, 
tince diGeient soiiices ot, 204, twenty, 
111 the Fuianas, 204 
GJI i-Rd may an a (see Durgabai), 100 
Gohlnla, 571, on llie oiUcastcs, 569 
tiobhilu Ciihya butia, 3, 5, 6, allied aUs ol 
acting and dancing in, 8 
Gokiil Nath, his Hindi translalion ol the 
Mahabhutata, 112 
Go maha, 82 

Gmirdophcines, his convcision lo Saivisni, 621 
Gopala ICisna (see Kisna), 85 
GopTiratha Dasa, his 7'lLd Mahribhdiala in 
Oiiya, 114 

Golia, 324, division of Aryans into, 323, as 
Lhc cxogamoiis iiniL among Brahirianas, 
544, in relation to one’s social group 
ing, 32b; specific name foi a clan, 32b 
Govindaiaja, 24, Ins tommcnlaiy otr Manu, 
367, Ins Mnnn-vi Ui, 367, his iwo digests, 
367 

Govind Singh (Gniu), pinlnbiLcd smoking 
ol tobacco by the Sikhs, 638 
Govinclairni insciiption, on the Magas, 014 
(rinha devulic, 238 
Gtama devaltis, 238 
Grdtnani, 466 

Greeks, 615 619, Tndiaiu/atioii ol, tliiough 
religion, blj, inOucncc ol, upon Indian 
astionoiny, 618 

Cthadevata, installation ol J.na as, 87 
Gihadhap,), five daily sauiliccs of, 203, Join 
kinds ol, 307, nnpeiative duties of, 560, 
mainstay ol the whole social sluictuie, 
560 

Glhya-Suli,is, 301, begin mimKaiO's with 
vivdha, 408, ceicnionics as ippheablc to 
the domestic hie aic tieatccl in, 301, 
toniposilion ol nidividiuil names, van- 
ous suggestions given in, 399, on cudii- 
kautna, 401, eighteen bodily saciamciits 
mciilioiicd in, 301, foity obligatory 
vnniluna', dcsci ibccl in, 301, on sain 
ska las, 391 

Grotc, on Greek concept of law, 415 
Guilds, development ol, dining the post 
Gupta pctiod, 675, mediaeval Eiuopcan, 
coiiipaiccl wilh ilic Indian, 071, and 
oihci LOipoiato bodies, 670-77, status md 
functions of, 071, Iwo types ol, 676, two 
lypcs ol. iiicUistiial and piolcssional, 670, 
(i74. as a type ol oigani/alion in ancient 
India, ()59 

Gii|,nali, Ukhydiins m, Bhalana called the 
talhci of, 112, complete vcision ot the 
Rdinayana in, 101, Matinbhdiata m, 112 
Guinplowic/, his thcoiy ot Natinpiozess, 509 
Gunas, 161. 184, 185, how the yogin trans 
cends, 161, tliiec, 84, 90 
Gunabhaclia, his Utlara-Piiuina, 110 
Guptas (Iiiipeiial), administialive system ol, 
475, extinction of republics cluiing the 
pciiod of, 483, great impiovement ol the 
guild oiganualioii dining the iidc of, 
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M as RieaL p.iUons ol kaiiung, 47h. 

, pf tclu(.alioual insLiiuLions ni. 

I'sT peiiod ol, the C,oUlcn Age oC anucnl 
?nd an lusloiy, 471 pouod ol, by 

oicil exallaUoii ol monauliy, 475, 
rnnu cnipeiois, devdopinuU ol the malm 
^ lido tinivoisiucs undu llic p.U- 

lonaac of, 580, ihcii <oui types, 475 

rSda pouod, cailiesl specimens ol the jn 

sculpuue dale fioin, 115, monaslcues ol, 

GuHdl/i'i"! sludems’ gming ol piopei fees 
ol SiUnsm, 503 

Haladliaia DSsa, Ins Ouya veiscon of ihc 
Adhyatina Ramuyana, IDs 

H,Hvudha, Ins Buthmana-Mwamn, 369 
nalebld, Iloy^alesvaia lemplc ai, baseinu.i 
clepicts scenes lunn Ibc Rumimna, lib 

the ebeunn So’ham <^^vounAcd 
111 %\2, ideal taught m, 210 11 
Hamm'iuabi's Code, based upon dninc iiispi 
latiou, 416 

Hiiirunal ai. 'la, duel ally ol Rama, 19, 
exploits ol, upiosciUed in the I'anataian 
bas-ichels, 129, Rani.i s high lopd hn 
41 his unshaken devotion to Kama, aZ 
Hamu'mn mlahci, Ra.na sion m fomlcen 
acts deal! with m, 98 

Hallimta '’spu, 'itis Ragham Naisadluya. 97 

mll-Uma, cnigm ol the nouoii, 84 
llMibai Ralb.u Ins Rdvmia vmUm ni Ouya. 

llaiihaia Vipia, bis Babiubalmnai liiMlm, 

llaimrnbopadbyaya, ’’is ■‘nmii-soifl, 371 
lIiiLscaiuba, Instoiu.d basis of the Icgcmi 
aboul, 231, Ins sloiy ni ibc Mtolmiuliya 

Pinuim, 257 

Hansena Ins KZtUw-hosu, 111(1 
Hruba 5, dale ol, 305, on pc name as means 
lunm.ng sms 382, on mcUuUa 
441, on uiles ol piocetbne. 415, imo 
gnmps ol sfOiis/viiKis dLliued by, )66 
IlfnVa nhmmtiSiihti, 301 lonlenls and 

//rtiT/«GT(ci!’uiks ol iimdiKl loi the saimya 
son, cont.nned ni, 210 

llTiuta Sainlnla, 278 sui 

muta SnuLi, on iwo clash's ol n’oincn 

denis, 654 

Uauvamstt. 87, 81, Jama scision ol die 

Mahublupiila leimcd as, 109, its oiiDin 
and thaiaclci, 55. leading ol, as a pemincc. 
385, iclcienre to Cropala Ivisiia m, 
ihiee sub-pflwins of, 51 
Hiuwaimapmvan, 54 


Hflisacfliilfl (see Bana), on ancient foiesl 
univeisilies, 494, description of tbe 
lorest hcimitages in, 652, on trying ol 
the tuft of hail by the widows, 598 
Haisavaidhana (King), Ins 'gland assembly', 

672, his system ol admimsUation, 476, 
his tolciation of Bnddlusin, 400 
Hastimalla, his Vihanla-Kauiaoa, 108 
Hatha yoga, Kapila-GUa deals mainly With, 

- 215 

Ilalhigiiinpha Insciiption, on Piince Khaia 
vela, 569 

Ilavell, his views on the inlluence ol Ihc 
epics on Indian life and cuUuie, 113 
Hegel, his conception of law, 418 
Heliodoios, his conversion to the Bhagav.ita 
faith, 617 

Hellenistic cnlLuic, inleiininghng of, with 
the Indian in C,aiidhaia ait, 618 
Ilemacaiidia, his woiks dealing with the 
Rama stray, 100 

Hcmadii, 378, Ins CaLum)ga-Linlamani, 377 
Htmasingagui (Ba Fnon), Rama has ichefs 
111 the temple of, 119 

Heilcl, his views on the oiigm ol the epics, 

14 

Htdimbavudha, liaiislalccl into Javanese, 71 
Ilikuyat Sen RZim, m Malay, based on J.iva 
ncse texts of the Ramayatia, 122 
Hill, S C , on caste system, 351 
Himalayas, Rama's b.unshmcnL to, 17 
llimavat, 213 

Hindi, abiidgcd veision ot tbe Mahdbhaialu 
in, 112, ivoiks dealing with the Rama 
stray m, 102 

Hindi liteiatmc, beginning ot Rama poeuy 

in, 102 

Hmdu(s), acLoiml of foieign liavclleis on 
the institution of monogamv among, 
629, ancient, mipoitance of the I’uiaiias 
as the histoiy of lehgion and cultmc 
of, 270, antycsli as the last saciament in 
the life of, 411, concept of polilical 
yamas ol, 526, custom ol salt prevailed 
among a laigc section ol, 632, death, 
and disposal of the dead hbeeii 

saciaincnls connected with. 412-13, clis 
posal of the dead by cicmatum, ucated 
as a sauihcc by. 412, economic ideas ot, 
G55 69, followed Mann's miuncuon on 
Ibc age of a biidc, 630, innuencc of the 
epics and the Puranas on ’’’e hfe of 
269, monastic institutions of, J9-, «o 
Iiidiaii oiigm of the ivoid, 314, pohutal 
philosophy of, conception of gmdauou 
,t lulcls in, 526, polygamy among, (1-9, 
then attitude to life as 
irj iheu clceu sense oC toicxance aiui 
accommodation, lesnlL of tiulhs taught 
■ 111 the Pmanas, 269, ihcoiy of sovereignly 

of. 525, whole hfe of, looked upon as a 
coiitmuoiis saciifice, 112 ,,,,„,,,,ition 

Hindu ronnnunity, vama Wnam . 

served as the steel bamc for the prcsci 
ration of, 351 
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Hindu culLiue, Vedas as tlic icpositoiies of, 
301 

Hindu India, caste system in. two iisclul 
dues to tlic oiigtn of, 32‘i, caste system 
in, a unique and ptu/Iiiig institution, 
32 ( 

Hinduism, 314, classical, docs not cncouiage 
piematuie letiiemcut, 408, cioss-cuiicnts 
ot divcisc cultines, tlicii iiiipait on, (>12, 
development ot iiUia as a iiiuteisal syin 
bol ot, 402, distinctive Italiiies ol, 2'!'), 
Gods ioiining the Liniitv oi, 23'), popu- 
lai, mythology ot, 238-30, pioeiealion 
loohod upon in a soeio-t lineal conlext 
in, 39(i, sucngtli amt tveahness of, 230, 
tianslotmation ol classual Sanskiit as 
the sacicd language ol, (lUi, line spiiit 
of, 230, Vedantie Renaissance in, 302 

Hindu judicial system, 434 48, no civil action 
could he stalled vvilhoul a (Oiniilamt in, 
442, contiilmtinn of, symhioni/mg iht 
highest ptmciplcb with the lancst piotc- 
dtue, 434, cuiicnt ol, uninoken sinie 
the Vedic times, 442, destiiption ot wit¬ 
ness in, 445, developed lout kinds of 
legal lestiauus, 413, dillcicnt types ol 
cotuts known to, 438, Us discoveiy ol the 
teal sanclion behind the law, 412, doc 
tune of equality ot law lot all m, 410, 
evolution ol, 434, CMslcnce ol claliinale 
lilies legaiding the ([ucstion ot llic 
light to hcgiu a tiial in, 411, cM'-leme 
of a icgiilai hiciaichy ot couiis and 
ajipeals with wcll-ddined juiisditfions 
in, 440, filth stage of, rovcis the pciiod 
of Vfohannncclati lulc, 411, us fouiih 
stage of devclopmeiU iii the Btuklluslif 
penod, 410, iouitli stage of, giowtli ot a 
kind oL Hindu equity iiiidci Buddhistic 
mfliionco m, 441, funcuoiimg of llic conns 
in the name of the king m, 137, gicatcst 
contiibuiion ol, dcvclopmciu of the 
mhnamiu system oi lulcs of itucipicla 
lion, 442, gicat contiibutions of the 
Mohammedan lulcis to the dcielopracnt 
of, 441, nnpoitance of scpaialion ot the 
judiciaiy tiom the executive hi^t icali/cd 
by, 435, inflicting Ihc light pimislimcnt, 
lilies developed in, 447, judgement 
embodied the decision of the touil in, 
44f), last stage of, ends in the Biitish 
peiiod, 441, laiv of evidence m, higlily 
developed, 445; lawycis weie appointed 
judges in, 435, mamlaimng ot jiulieial 
iccmds as a jiait of, 437, ougin ol, can 
be tiacccl liom piehisloiic Vcdic times. 
434, oulslanding fenline of, independence 
ol the judiriaiy, 431, jicimns engaged in 
public duties tvcic cxempicd fiom pci 
sonal attendance, 443, pioccduie of law 
in, 442, jmblic adminislciing ot justice 
as a pait ol, 437, punishment in, ciitciia 
and puiposc of, 447-4S second stage ol, 
stage ot the Sulias, 439, its six dilfcient 
stages, 439, thud stage of, administiation 
of justice became claboiate and com 
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plicated in, 439; thud stage of, stage of 
codification. 439, thicc cl.isses of evidence 
in, 115, Lhice (iiffcicnt kinds ot jnoofs, 
iccogni/ed in, 438 

lliiidii jniispiiidcnce, law in, above the 
sovcicign, 435 

Uindii juiists, ancient, lecognued the im 
poitamc ol pievailmg piacliccs m 
mat lets ol legal disputes, 420 

Hiiitlii law, abseiice ol tollable data m fix 
ing the chionology ol, 418, anciciit, 
Maine's ciiticism of, 4‘31, us ancient 
pcdigicc, 418, histoiical backgiound of, 
418 20, Blitish jiolicy towatds, 441 , 
Biuldlusin (lid not intcifcie with, 440, 
comjiilmg a digest of, attempted liy the 
Buddhistic cnniLs, 441, development ot, 
in the Buddhistic peiiod, 441, develop 
ment ol, contiihiiLion of the Biahmana 
jnieslly class to, 423, dcvclopincnl ol, lole 
ol custom 111 , 12b, dctclopracnt of, spicads 
oici a jiciiod ot ncailv 0000 yeais, 420, 
Inst stage of, siiili and Smtli as the only 
souues, 439, genesis ol, 427, giowlli ol, 
conventional view ahtniL Ihc lolc ot 
.Smitis in, 420, giowlh ot Fquity in, 
undci Buddhislu inlhioncc, 441, hisLoii- 
cal hackgiouiul of 123, histoiital back¬ 
giound and ihrtneliL liasis of, 414 33, 
noiimlly coiisidcicd as tiadilional, 442, 
piogicss ol, aucstccl dining the Biuish 
lulc, 420, piogicssivc natiiic of, 420, 
samayas as ihc piiimiy souicc of, accoid- 
ing to Jayaswal, 427, Smilis as the soiuce 
of, 420, soiiices of, 419, 425 28, two 
aspetts ol, 415, Vedas as the thief soiuce 
ol, 419, 423, 128, Vcdic texts as detci- 
mnung llie piovisions ol, 425 

Hindu law liooks, iclcicncc to the laws ol 
gnmn in, 438, icfcicncc lo the laivs of 
hula Slalcs in, 418 

Hindu in,niiagc, jniinaiy functinii of, conti 
nuily ot Ihc taco, 411, icgaiclccl as indis¬ 
soluble, 410, lolc ol elhaiina in, 410, as 
a sacianienl, 410, svmbolic acts consli 
luting, 410 

Hindu monaichy, days of, juihciaiv always 
icmaincd sepaiate liom the executive m, 
431 35 

Hindu mylhology, concept of (uinlma, a 
fiuitfiil souKL of, 23l), cmcigeiuc ol 
Rucha in, as a god ot gical imjioitance, 
229, jiojmhii, posl-lljiaiiis.idu jiuiod ol, 
233 

Huiclu phdosopliy, political, conccjiLion ot 
jiiojicity in, 515 

Hindu leligion, its 'ound b ickgiouiid, 81 

Hindu icligious hletatine, place ot the GUa 
in, 16G 

Hindu lejniblics, existence of, m ancient 
tunes, 158 

Hindu saciamcnis, cential jiosition of vwaha 
in, 408 

Hindu sciijitine, the Bhagavad-Gita as the 
most populai, 180 
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Hindu society, discouiaged intei-casle mai- 
iiagc, 628, fold of, admission of foieignci>, 
into, 611, impact of outlandish dynasties 
on, 251, mliuenee of ihc Puianas m all 
the sUatas of, 260 

Hindu Slates, ficedom of idigion m, 402, 
tolctation of othei icligions in, 491 
Hindu Icmplcs, Piamhanan gioup ol. 126 
Hindu Tiiad, icligious synllicsis attempted 
m, ZVj 

Hindu Tiimty. concept ol, 81, solution of 
sectaiian iivaliy sought in, 81 
Hindu usages, Huddliism did not intufeie 
with, 440 

Hiianyagaiblia, as the obicct of meditation 
accoicbng to SaibUiya, 197, icabcation of, 
197 

Himnyagatbha siikta, as ibc basis of Piuanu 
cosmogonic legends, 229 
Ilnanyahtii I')ha) ma-Sulxi, ils conlents, 307 
Histoiv of Dluii mn-<u\L>iis (see ICanc, 1’V ,), 
on the cbionology ol Hindu law, 419 
Huicn Tsang, liis attounl ol Nfilanda 052, 
bis account ol the sysleni ol Indian ad- 
mniisLiation, 470, on the coiuses of 
studies, 053, bis di'sciipiion of the list of 
sub]ccls studied al NTilancla, 05'!, bis 
high ])uusc of H.usa, 470 on itbgious 
Loloialinii tiiulci TTaisavaulb.ina, 490 
Iloma, oblalioiis lu llic file, 291 
I-Iookei, bis hdowwlKdl Polity, 509 
Iloblics, Ills I rinaUian, 509 
lloplsuis, 59, lus iliissital destiiplion ol the 
Bhitjiauad Coin, TIH, ddbicnt stages of 
dcveln]nncnl ol Ihc MahaMunala dated 
by, 57, piogicssitf claboiation of the 
Jiliagnvad (old, lus \icws on, 137, his 
views on the woislup ol Ibabnia, 84 
Hull, 9 

llidaya sjxti id, act of, iiidic.ites a complete 
cinoiion.ll luiimony bciwcen the busbancl 
and the wile, 410 

Hsiin T/c, Ins tlicoiy of huniaii wickedness, 
511 

Hubcit, M , Ins views on tlic nation,il epic 
ol Campa, 120 

Humboldt, on the iinpossibibly of the Gila 
being taught dtiiing a b.ittlc, 138 
Ilunas, 025 (>20, how ibey tame to be 
absoibcd among the Rajiauts, 625, migia 
lion of, and stuleinciu in India, 025 
Hutton, lus views on tasle system, 353 
Hylobioi, Hull sl.itut in sotic'ly amt mode of 
bic, aieoiding lo Megastbcnis, 505 

Idolatiy, alisciue ol, in Vedie icligioii, 230 
Iksvakii, descendants of, 32 
Iliad, tompaicd with the MaluihhUiata, 71 
Incainalinn, as a spetial manilcslation of ibe 
immancnte of God, 189 
India, coming of ibc Diavubaiis into, 
610, constitution of, bath of a new bis- 
toiical epoch bciaided in, 414, cult 
syniietism in, undci the 3 fytbo PaiLilians 
and Kusanas, 024. lultuial luuUagc and 
unity of, 530, dcvclopmcnl of coinage 


India^— Coiilmuctl 

m befoie foieign contact. 063. llcsilillbv 
of anacni lawgncis of, 495. Ilcxibility 

thou absoiptinii in ant! comnbuUon to 

d a,.m. 

(ULe Ol, 54i4, Hindu a^)ajnas ni, 592 

Hindu lenublics m, 439, introiluctioii ni: 
Aiamaic language and sciipt into, 013 
mlioduction of a fcic cpiaiiit customs iii 
clue to the influx of lumian population’, 
rno ® ‘itike foi iiicii mil women, 
002, immigialion m hisioiic linies m, 
oil 12, influence of Draviclinn civilv.a 
lion on, 530, insLUuLional types of 
monaslicism m, 582, monastic insti¬ 
tutions in, then coiinnon cbancleiis- 
Lics, 582, monaslicism m, .582 593, 
monaslicism m otliei icligtoiis systems 
111 , 591 92, monaslicism played a distiii 
guislitd lolc in, 582, pcicnni.il ciiltiiie 
of, 609. icinaiii.ige of widows in, 579 
631, lovnal of the Bhakti cult m 
cliffeient pans of, 100, saeiednebs of mar 
iiage tie m, 377, <.alea and I’auliiaii 
luleis ol, continued the Indo Gleek sys 
lem of admimstialion, 474, sell-ie,a1i/a 
lion has been iccngiuicd as the iiim 
mum Ijoniim of life m, 601, soiial sys 
Icni, 503 6, some aspects ol socitl and 
political evolution in, 493 508, Soutb, 
Hading coipmations in 677' syneliioniz 
mg the highest piinciplcs wnth the fanest 
pTocedme, contribution ol the Hindu 
judicial system m, 434, her tiadc w’lth the 
WcsLcin woild, 672, tw'o mam palacob 
tine industiics of, 610. two lecogmecd 
ideals toi the women of, 602. tvomen ol, 
standing at a cross-toad in the inodcin 
age, 607 

India (ancient), always picacbed and lived up 
to the leleal of umvcis.il love and set 


vice, 601, banking in, 663, baitci in, 
663, clncE items ol icvenuc cxpcnditiuo 
in, 669, collection of Stale icvcnue m 
kind in 665; conduct of women in, 595 
97, canons of taxation m, 667, com igc 
in, 663, commeicial oiganuatioii in, (ifli, 
dancing foimcd an nnpoitant item of 
itci cation of women m, 600, dcvaddCis 
weio engaged for temple seivices in, GOO, 
divine light of kings, unknoira iii, 663, 
education of women in, 594, emeigencv 
icvcmic as a source of levcnue ni, 668, 
licedora of the maiket cnsiued by the 
Slate in, 662, gicat advance in agiitiil 
lure in, 657, guilds as autonomous 
bodies m, 664, ideal wife, hei duties hi, 
696, ideas of law lu, 495 97, impoitancc 
of the State tieasuiy lecogm/ed in, 661, 
income bom the State monopolies as_ a 
soiuce of levenue m, 668, kuClda 
(money lending), as a iccogiuzcd biancli 
of economics in, 662, land leveiiue as the 
mainstayi of the State finances in, 667, 
legal piotection foi women in, 597, 
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luciaiy acluevLiiicnls oL women in, 544, 
lotaliaation of inclusliy in, causes ol, 
fafa2, maiiiagc in, 545, maiuagcable age 
of a gill m, 595, mines weie nationalized 
in, btisi, obscivaiKc ol puulah in, not <i 
general cListoiii, 595, pouesses of, ,504, 
position of women in, 57(i, 694, jnauicc 
of using veils by wonicii in, 595, iciica 
lions ol women in, 600, icligioiis law 
and pintlitc in, 495, iemission ol la^a 
lion in, gionnds loi, bhb, uiiL anti m- 
Lcicst in, 662, icvcnuc adinimslialion in, 

666, icicmic as tlic chief lacloi of .Stale 
incQinc 111, 665, leicunc and evpcntUtnic 
in, 664 69, icvemie fioni the ‘toilihcd 
city’ as a soincc of icvcnuc in, 668, sail 
as a Stale monopoly in, 662, scaicity of 
piivaLc capital in, b59, ‘■election of biide 
gloom in, 595, social and economic posi 
tion of laboiiieis in, 658, social sliiuauc 
in. 422-2,'i, some aspects of the position 
of women m, 594 600, some aspects ol 
social lilc in. 657 581, some bnic ideas 
of pohlital llnnking in, 509 29, special 
taxes as a sonicc ol icvcnuc in, 068, 
Slate entouiagcinciu of coinnuuntalion 
anti tianspoil in, 661, Slate eiuotnage 
iiiciiL of foieign uatie iii, 061, Slate 
monopolies iii, 662, Suite m iclaiicm lo 
icligion in, 485-92, Stale supeivisioii ol 
tuicle activities in, 661, stuiclnic ol land 
levtniic in, 607, StiUccism and ausLeiitics 
in, 597-99, uxauoii as tbe piiucipal 
souicc of ictenue in, 666, liadc as an 
irapoitaiiL foiiu of etonoiiiK aciiviiy in, 
060, uatie and indusLiy in, 660 64, neat 
nicnt of women in, ,597, Upapuianas as 
a valuable soincc of inlotinauon about 
the scientific and liteiaiy acluevenicnts 
m, 276, vaiious sennecs nf laxaiion in 

667, village coniniuniiics in 42“!, wointn 
luleis and gciicials in, 599 600 

Intli.i (mediaeval), cliild niaiiiage in, 027-28, 
dowiy sysiem in, 630-51, eunuchs in. 
6.36, gambling in, 634 '36, intci cask 
iiiaiiiagc 111 , 628 29, piosiiuilion m 6"5, 
jniictah in, 03l, polyg.iniy in. 639, sati 
m, 632-3'l, smoking uib.icco and olliet 
naicotics Ill, 034 social leloiins in, 636- 
39, some expciimcnls in social icloini 
in, 627 639, use ol inloMCants in, 033 34 

Indians, ancicni, foin biaiicbes ol llicii 

knowledge, 65,5, aiiriciit, icrogni/cd die 
iiiipoitance ol economic science, 055, 

ancient, then dictiiy ot kingship, Heated 
kings as Li iistecs ol the State, 122, bchels 
ol die .ilicn peoples, imbibed by, 012, 
belief undcilying llie socici leligious insli 
unions of, 557, then ciiUinc, inlluuicc 
of alien laccs on, (112, Snntis is nouns 
ot conduct of, 313, ihcii social philoso 
pby, 323, then woiidcifiil powei of assi 
milating alien lates, 612 

Indian adrainisUatioii, '^stcni of, Hmen 
Tsang's account, 476 


Indian aiL and sculpluic, inlluciicc of the 
cpiis on, cailicst spctimcns of, lio 

Indian civili/alion, Atyan louiideis of, did 
not tavoui saniiyci^a, 583, cication ol, as 
a lesuU of (he fusion of foui piincipal 
laiigu.igc-culluie gioups, 610, the ideal 
of icnuncialion einiihasizccl iii, 557, 
hugely a pioduct of hei woods and 
loicsts, 6tl; Us luial oiigm. Oil, 
ianiiyasa, pecuhai to, 582 

Indian ciiltiiic, tbe BItiie,iivad-<j'il(i icpioseius 
a unique stage in the dcvelojimeiu ol, 
195, cotuiibution of Icncign invadeis to, 
oil, impact ot Islam on, 581, pcivasivc 
spiiiliiality of, 557 

Indian economics, ancient ivoiks on, empba 
si/ccl tile inipoitancL of wealih m the 
scheme of life, 656 

Indian economists (.inciciu), ilicii toiiception 
ol the iundamcntal Causes of value, 661, 
impoilancc of agiiculUuc oniphasized by, 
(758, inliueiKc ol s,icicd lilci.iluie on, 059, 
law ol Diminishing Return kiioivn to 
657, paid little attention lo die pio- 
blem ol icvcnuc cxpcncUtnie, 6 ( 79 , 
iCLOgni/cd c.ipilal is an iinpoilant Jacloi 
of pioducLion 659, iccogiii/cd loui agents 
ot pioduction, 656, iccognucd the inipoi 
l.iiitc ol oignni/ation as a lacloi ol 
puidiicliou, 659; iccogni/cd hiboui as 
a iatun ol pioQUclion, 058, iccogni/cd 
two types o( oigaiu/.ilion as hictois ol 
pioduclion, 659, some of iben concepls 
on laboiu, 659, then Ihcnnugh knowledge 
ot agiituluiial puisuiis, (>57, then views 
on inlcicst, 662-63 

Indian education (ancieni), fiiO 54. aim oi, 
( 744 , based upon ludividu.il licatinciil oi 
the pupil, f)41, cxtctnal aids foi the pin 
suit of kiioivlcclgc Ill, 643, fiom die end 
ol the Vcdic pciiocl 10 (he begnunng ol 
the Gupta pciiocl, ()4(i-51, GupU anil 
ptisl-GupU pciiod'7, 051, iiiIluciicL ol the 
ciiviioniiicin on, 041, its u'.il cicatnc 
toicc, time horn the leachci, Ji41, did 
not ictomincnd knowledge without disci 
plinc, 570, system of, dcsclopniciiL ol 
inventive faculty in 571), system of, loots 
may be liatcd to Veche lilciauiic 640 
system of. Its sahcni fcaUiics, 640, system 
of, liainnig ol the nnntl as an iiisliii 
lueul ol knowledge, mam ami ol, 640, 
lliico steps piescubocl foi the alt ,1111 
mem ol siijiiciiie knou ledge in, 612, in 
Vcdic peiicid, 040 45 

Indian epic-, inllucncc ol, on die Ide ind 
ci\di/auon of the nation, 117 

IncUaii Iiistoi), ancient, Golden ,\gc ol, 475 

Indian favvgivcis, dhaund as Ibe basic idea 
of. 496, ethical conception ol l.iw cv 
pounded by, 497 

fnchan litciatiiie, ancieni lepubhcs kiiou'ii 
hy die Lciin \anglia oi qana in, 480, 
lout anus of life spoken of in, 601, 
modem, influence ol the Mahabhanita 
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on, lll-ll'j, iTiodeiii, mfUiLiitt ol the 
lidnicivaiin on, 100-100 
IncU.in iiiythalogy, 22.'1 39, fem.ilc ftiMiulics 
111 , 2‘i7-38, Kisna icligion in, 2‘i‘l-31, so 
called soLu divinities in, 227 2‘i() 

Indian paintings, vaiioiis mediaeval schools 
of, 1U> 

Indian Pailiaincnt, Anti Uiiloucli.ilnhly Act 
of, 552 

Indian people. lepuliUcs iiol alien lo die 
genius ol, 484 

Indian pliilosopliy, law of Jiniiiia in, 107, 
inelaph)si<al analysis in, 90 llicoiy of 
Liansmigialion in, lOH 
Indian polity, aneiciu, 120 22, ancient, pic 
senis the piitiuc of elcited I-ingsliip by 
popiilai will, 422 

Indniii population, loieign clemeiils in, Glfl 
*2(1, picliistoiK miMine of intcs in, GIO 
11 

Indian leligioii, the institution of home 
lessness’ in, 58‘1 

Indian icpubhts, icplatenieiit of, by inonai 
clues clue lo bisloiital ciicuinsianccs, 484 
Indian sages, on lights and duties, 570 
Indian social oigain/auoii, an aiidnopologt 
cal study, S'Hi 5(i 

Iiuhau social tiaditiou, salient Icauucs o£, 
Us inibi'okcn coiitiniiUy, S'iO 
Indian ‘■ociciy, dominant Icatuic of, in the 
mediaeval age, 027, loundatioiis of, 
558, iiicdiacval. piovalciicc ol cbiUl 
maiiiagc in, 027, philosophy ol life as 
cxpic'ssed ill legal and social foinis in, 
493, icalislic idealism as the basis of, 557 
Indnii Liadihon, cli,sanction between man 
and man novel iccogni/cd in, 001 
Indian village, causes toi the piescnt day 
decay of, 550, life ui, 553, as a miciocosin 
of social lel.iiionslnps, 554 
Indian vvomanliood, ideals of. GOl, 002, 
some icflecLions on the ideals ol, (i01-b()9 
Indian women, all-iound piogicss ol, m the 
Vedu Age, b0‘?, bhuinaii (greatntss and 
fulness) con'IUutcs the vciy lifeblood of, 
G02, in the epics and the Pnranas, 
f)05 7 - 1C, 604 5, in 

the the Smi tis, 

007, ^ ind (loincs- 

licity lashioncd the lues of, 003 
Indo-Aiyan(s), tompulsoty cduc.iiion foi ciciy 
youth ol dm diiec tastes of, 5G7, impoi 
tanee ol satiifuc in the life of, 571, 
then mtciesL m tlic etciiiity of existence, 
557, ]5ati latch,tl laiiuly oigant/ation ol. 
560, then spun ol seeing nnity behind 
vaiicty, 180, s\nthcUc outlook of. 180, 
Unco classes among, 558 
IndoAiyaii sociely, icniaiiiage of widows 
ncvei looked upon ivith f.avoni m, 579 
Indo-Gicek kings, established autonoinoiis 
cities wulun then dominion, 474, of Indus 
valley, boiiowed the piactices of the con 
tempoiaiy Hellenistic monaichs into their 
system of adinmisLiation, 473, organized 


Iiiclo Gicck 

then Incli'in Leiiuoiios unclti pioMucial 
goveinois, 474 

lurlo-Gicck lulcis, uiHuuicc of> upon them 
loieign succcssois, bl8, adopted Indnn 
lectures on then coins, bl6, iluiu, c\i 
cknee oC coins .iLicsts Lo the nile of 
IiKlia, 84, antlnopoiiioiphiiation of, 82, his 
a‘'sociniion Maiutia, 18, eiiicigencc 

ol, as lam god. 225, 226. Ins ciicouiitei 
ivith Vitia, 225, evolution of, as dm 
national ivai god ol the \'edie Indians, 
22), giowtli ol a laigc iiuniber of myths 
aboiV 225, giowlh of iiiylUologv eon 
Heeled with, 226, Vethe mythology, doiin 
naled by the pcisonalitv ol, 224 225 
Indiajit, 41, Ins figlit with Rliiia, 47 
Iiidui maha, 82 
India maholmvu, 85 
Iiuhasena Mudgalaih, episode of, 574 
Induvainginlia, 288 

Indus v.illey, liioke np mlo a gioup of m 
dependent kingdoms and lepiihliis, 470, 
Indo Gieek kings of, 472 
Indus valley civih/alion, Us contact null con 
tcmpoi.u) iiveimc cuilizatioiis, (ilO 
cvtia Indian oiigiu of, not pioved, 61(1 
Indus valley icpublics, tince elements of 
then constUiilion, 482 
Iian, Aeliaomeman lulcis of, GI2 
Iiamans, 612 015, amient, then close lela 
uonship with the Vethe Vivans, 612, 
lout castes among '151) 

Islam, impact of, on Indian cuUuie, 581 
Kvaia, coneephoii of, in the Gild, 188, as 
Ihe object of mcdilation foi attaining 
final realization, 197, Ramrnnija’s conrep 
lion ol, 199 

Ililidut(i), 3, 4, 72, Us giou’th as .t distinct 
blanch of Indian hteiatuie, 530, ouginal 
ly a legend connected with a Vedic liymii, 
6, Us place among the litciaiy foims, 6 
llihoia samvadut, univeisal nunahty taught 
by, 93 

I Lsmg, Ins account of Nalanda, 652, Ins 
aceounl of the type of education inip.nt 
cd m a Buddhist luonaslctv, 652 on the 
euiiiciilum of stiuhes, 653, his Nan-lm 
chi kiirt nai fa c/niaii, 589 

Jahah, Ins Lokayala daiiiuia, 2‘3 
fatohi, his Dns Ramuyaiui, 17, piogiessuc 
elahoiation of the lihagavud C.ita, Ins 
views on, 137, lus vieu's on the Bhagavod- 
GTtii, 139, Ins views on the Rama story 
in tile Mahahhdialii, 121, Ins views on 
the Ramii'i'cinn, IS, on the umtaiy natine 
of the G7/fi, 139 

Jagaiindihajiicdidsa (see Sma Misi,l), compos 
ed undet the pationagc of J.igannatlia, 
a Ivamboja scion, 615 

Jagannalha Taikapaficauana, lus I'wada 
hhftngninaiin, 379 

fahaiigli, on the lidelity of Ihiidu women, 
630, piohibited gambling, 035, piolnbited 
the piaehco of making eunuchs, 636, 
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his prohibition of the use of narcoUcs, 
634 

laimim, his clefinilion of dlwima, '497, 518, 
piovccl to be moie analytical than Austin 
in discovciing the ical sanction bdiind 
the law, 442 

Janiiiin Bliaiala, Tilugu vcn-ion ol, 115, 
wanderings of the saciifici.il hoi sc of 
Yudlusthiia dcsciibcd m, 113 
faiinini-irctras, as the oldest woik on the 
8utias, 442 

Jain(s), incoipoiated the Kisna cult into then 
lehgion, 110, popular epic stones and 
opcodes adopted by, 99 
Jama hteiatuie, influence ol the MahdbtidiiHa 
on, 109 110, inlluencc of the Rdmdyana 
on, _99--]00 

]uina lUimayana, 100, main chaiaetenstics 
of, 99 

Jama texts, haige iiuinbei of licictit.il doc- 
lunes mentioned in, 248 
Jainism, iiionastinsin in, 591 
Janaba, 44 90, 94, 179, 209, eight leading 

exponents of pliilosapUy invited at the 
couleiciKC of, 045 

JdnalJjianiinya (sec Rainabhacha Dlksita), 99 
Jaiiainciaya, 92, snake saciifice ol, 00 
J.iid, woishipping a painted image of, 88 
Jaiasaiidlin, 81 

J.isatlhipuia, his SciaL Rama, 121 
Jdtnhaiinan, items of, a tcicmony pcifoiincd 
hcfoic (lie scteniig of the naval stung, 
398 

Jalnkas, dcseiiption of ^abha in, 434, on the 
division of the Brahmanas into two 
dasses, priests and politicians, 435; early 
state of Indian society tepiescnted by, 
50)3, eighteen unspecified lenii mention 
cd in, 070, Kisna legend in, 109, on (he 
notv type of educational insitliuions, 049, 
realistic pictures of tyiaunie.'il Kings in, 
470, on the socnil and economic position 
of labotueis in ancient India, 058, story 
of Rsyahnga in, 99, on the thice chaiar 
teiislirs of the riatts, 671, on tlic types 
of education, 650, on value of foieign 
Uavcl as a paiL of cdiit.iLioii, 049 
Java, coloni/aliou of the island, liadilion 
about, 125, gioivtli ol the R.lina liadi 
tioii in, 122, 125, Pianiliaii.in gioiip ol 
Hindu temples in, 120, Rama liadition 
111, 125 

Javanese texts, fiisL gioup ol, gives the ortho¬ 
dox Indi.in iCiSion of the Riiindyaiia, 
121 22, second gionp of lepicsentcd by 
the Malay veision ol the Rdmdsana, 122 
Java, 51, 53, 00 
Jayaddiia Jatala, 99 
Jayadeia, Ins Piasanna Raghava, 98 
JaycMiya Samhitd, on vaiious grades of Pan- 
caiaua Vaisnavas, 218 

Jayaswal, on the lelatioii between Aitha 
saslia and Dliaima taslia, 429, on the 
Vcdic tlieoiy of the ongiri of Kingship, 
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420, his views on ihc samaya‘, as the 
pnmaiy sotnee ol Hindu laiv, 427 
Jews peisccution of, in Egypt, 507 
JiiTuilavahana, his Dayabhdga, 368, 419, his 
Dhanna-raiiia, 36S 
Juiascna, his Hanvanda Puidiia, 110 
Jiva, 90, individual soul, 143, means of atlain- 
iiig eternal stale foi, 210, mutiphcity of, 
accepted by the Gila, 167 
JIva GosvaiTun, 269 
Jlvaka, episode of, 650 
Jlvanmukla, 171 
Jluan-muhli, 332 

JogyaKaila, Archaeological Society of, 120 
jolly, Julius, his vicris on the woiks on 
dhatma, 338 

Jndna, 94, 22S, conceirtion of, in the G1la 
175 

Jtlana sannyaiins, 295 
Juana yoga, 14.S, 175 
jriSneiulii\m<i, five, 91 
! nan III, 171 

Judgement, 440, contents of, accoiding to 
Hindu judicial system, 44b 
Jiidici.tl piocediue, 442-44 
Judiciaiy, independence of, 434 36, indcpcn 
donee ol, outsUniding icatuie of Hindu 
ludieial system, 434, system of, and judi 
Udl admtmsLialion, 437-39 
Jiuispiudcnce, tliiee systems of, 427 
July, composition and luncLioii ol, in the 
Hindu juchcml system, 436 

KabTi, 581, 593, deprecalcd the practice of 
salt, 637, discouiaged [mnlah, 631, look¬ 
ed upon gambling as a sin, 635 
Kaccit-adhyaya^, on the duties ot kings, 503 
Kaci.lL Mign, 30 

Kadphiscs, Kujula, as tlie foundci ot the 
Kusana dynasiy in India, 023, Wema, 
son of Kujula, as an avowed iaiva, 623 
Kailasci, heaven of fjtva, 83 
Kailasa temple, leliei panels of, Ramayana 
episodes in, 116 

KaKdnnu, Javanese vcision of the Ramayana, 
121 

Kula, 91 

hiila vivclia, analysis oL the auspicious mo¬ 
ments foi the pcrloimance ot sacictl 
eeicinoiiics in, 368 
Kalhana, his RajataiaiigniT, 285 
K.lli, 238, dcseiipLion of, 87 
Kalidasa, on King Dillpa, 500, Ravaiui 
vudha alliilnited to, 97, pioloundly m 
llucneccl by the Rcindyana, 90 
Kaliha Pinana, an anihoiiLative woiL on 
bakti woislnjr, 280, nnpoiLance of, as a 
source of social, religious, and political 
liisioiv of Kamaiupa, 281 
halt uaijya vidht, 579 
Knliyuga, duiation ot, 237 
haljia, 4, duialion of, 237 
Kalpa Sutias, 6, 301, puiposc of, 442, ihiee 
sections ot 301 

Kalpa vrkia (tiec of hfe), 83 
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KUma, 71 

Kama, lus allows, 82 
KaraalaKai.i, Ins Nimayu sindlni, 375 
KamandaK.i, 5H-, 520, on ihe doctrine of 
mmdnla, 521, on the eight c.ucgoiics ot 
icveniie, hOh, on hiun.m covclonsness, 
511 12, indehled In K.uhily.i loi his suh- 
jech, 4(>2, lus NilisUta, 4(il, his NUimta, 
on Uic opei.iUon ot miilsya nyRya, 510, 
on piiiiciples ol inteinational cksihngs, 
523 Ins ictognitinn ot Visnugupu as 
Ins inastCLj^ 4(il 

KamandakTya mlisdia, 401-62, based mainly 
on KauLilya’s A)Lha<a\iui, 401, on diplo 
nutic taciKs, 522 

Ka-inban, his T.iiml liituuiyana, 105, 125 
Kambojas (Kanibohs, Kaiiilxihs), as accepting 
the Indian culiuit and ciccd, 015, 
immigration of, ,iltd sclllcineiii in difle- 
icnl pails of India. 015 
Karabuja, pinitcs ol, li.itc ihcii dcstcnl fiom 
the solai dynasty, 111) 

Kamsa, 85 

Karasanaiayana (Ganesa), 101 
Kamsuvadha (set Muhtibhawa), 0 
Kamya, 2^1 

Kanaka D3sa, Ins Ntila tniila, 111 
Kaficina I’atuhta, Ins l)li(imtnjm(i m]aya, 108 
Kaficlpinani, leligitius LoUialion as piacUacd 
al, 402 

Kane, I’ V , 305, ‘i'ifi, lus IhsUny of Dliamia 
fosho, 410 his letoiisluiciioii til kdlya 
yaiia Siintt, 'ilO, tin the scveial tiansi- 
tioiis til UK ailing til dlutiiim, 424, on the 
vaiitins aspttis <il it/i, 121, tin I'/m^Dia 
Dhaunii Sului, ,is an atlapl.ihtin of Afann, 
305, Ins views on Auha-saslia as loiiii 
ing ,i luanth til Dliaima CisUa, 430 
Kaniska, 05, holihiig ol .i gtneial Bntltlhisl 
Council by, 400, the insaiplitm of, ()24, 
as a jialion til BntUllnsni, 021, his pat 
lonage of llutltUnsl philosttphens and 
wiiteis, 024 

Kannada, Bi.'ihiii.iinr.il \eisitnis of iht liamTi 
yana in, 103, thainalii woiks based on 
the l\Iafiul)haiata in. 113, faina vcisioiis 
of the HuinUytina ui, 103, Mal}ublimala in, 
113, motltiii woiks li.isctl on the Jiamd 
yana in, 103 

Kant, Ins rtiiKcptuin ol law as h.isctl upon 
iiec will, 418 

KanlahaAodhuiui, as one of die dilhes of 
the king, 350, lopits do,ill with in, 45G 
ICiiiva. 5, Dll 

Kmiyd ddnn, as llie appioved foini of inuiiage 
among Birihniinas in ihc Soiilli, 030, 
toimal handing ovei til the biitle to the 
hiitlcginoin, 410 

KapalapdAii (see BliTina DhTv.n i), 114 
Kapila, his C>7ltl, 21", pioptiaiulctl the 
Samkhyu, 88, 00 

Kapila Gild, deals mainly wnlh Hatha yoga, 
215, niliodnccd the conccpluin of Isvaia 
into the Samkhya system, 2T2 
Kapila Samkhya, .ind Bhaa,avad-Cild, 185-87 
Kapilavastu, Sakyas of, 481 

IX—90 


Kailc, magnificent Buddhist cailya at 617 
of caste; 75, Bhaga- 
G/ffl on the unique teachings about, 
1 j 8 cold of. Its thiee tlneads, 296, doc- 
tinie ot, 93. as an ethical foice, 296, not 
fatalism, 311, Hindu belief m, 310 in 
India_n philosophy, l&y, law ot ’ 77- 
Ramanuja’s conception of, 199, m le’latioii 
to the )iva, 167, stages of, 196; of the 
Supciman, 196, the tcim, scope and 
meaning of, 390, theory of, 296, theory 
of Its lole in Puiamc ethics, 296, lyixs 
of, 93, its value as a method of spiiiuial 
expicssion, 196. vauches ot 27 


Kailua kdnda, aim of, according to the 
Mimamsakas, 390, saciamcnts form an 
impoitant section of, 390 
Raima mimdmsd, 211 
Kaiinn lannydsins, 295 

Raima uipZika, 384 85, essciuially based on 
the ibcolv of Liansinigiation of souls, 
381, tlicoiy ol, as a fundamental aiticle 
ol faith established by the Dhaima 
sastia htciaturc, S84 


Kaiiiia-^oga, 147, 148, 185, life of, emphasiz¬ 
ed by the Bhagavad Gita, 132, Manu’s 
emphasis on the doctiinc of, 361, people 
hold two dilFcient views of, 161, iankaia 
c.iiyi's leJlections on, 195, as the scciel 
of WDik, 161, Swami Vivck.in inda’s 
emphasis on, 158, as laugbt by Manu, 360 
Raitncndnyas, five, 91 
Kainaparya, his Neminntha Pmana, 113 
Kamavedha, as'-umed lehgious importance 
as a saciameni and became compulsory, 
402, SuSiiita’s views on the efficacy of, 
402 

Rdisna I'cda, 72 

Kaiiiikeya, descupiion ot and lus association 
with otliei gods, 87 

K.ishrain, composition of the Rdmdyana m, 
103 

Rdsikd, 5 

Kashiatlia Taikrdankaia, his PmyaicMn- 
vyavuilhd-samgiaha, -381 
Kavrama D3sa, composed the most popnlai 
Mahdbhaiala in Beng,ih, yi 
Kasyapa, 5 

Kalh.ikali liLciatuie, game of, 113, of Kerala, 
based on the episodes fiom the epics and 
the Puianas, 103 

RaLliahola (see Hansena), Jama version of 
Nala's stoiy in, 110, Rama stoiy in, 100 
Rail id Rdmdyana (see Raglumatlia), 101 
Kalha Upanisad, chaiiol allegoiy m, 210, 
yoga as defined in, 9 

Kalyavana, on four dilTcient forms of defence, 
441, on the sciipL of th_e Yavanas, 615 
Rdtydyana Smili, on vyavahaia, 309 
Raumdiabhi fya an expert m children s 
disc.ases, 12 

RauUiiya AilhaSastia, on dhaima as vyava 
haul, 308 ' 

Kautdya, advocates lieachcious fight, 459, lus 
Aithaiasha, 7, 439, 428, 452 61, lus 
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Ramilya —CoiUimicd 

Ailhaiastui, confiims 318; un 

Ailha-sabtia lunclionmg incIcpcmlcnLly ol 
Dh,ama-s3slia, 431, Ins, aLULuile low.iitl', 
coipoiatc bodies, 671, on battle ot intii- 
gue, 4fa0 on Iliabuiaius as llic chid 
Siuppoil of the Uiionc, 486 on the buieau- 
ciiUit oigtini/atioii oC tlic Mauiyas, 471, 
on canons ot laxalinn, 667, on the ten- 
(lal ciclminislialivc in.iclimeiy of the 
Mauiyas, 471, on ccitiuii lecipcs foi the 
clcsiiuction of king’s enemies, 461; com 
paiccl wuh Maiiii, 368, constanL cxami- 
naiioii of (lie cliai.iclcis ol (he dcpaiC- 
meiit.il heads, advised by, dlH, on tons- 
uucuon of foils and loiiificd towns, 4M, 
on the daiigcis to the seven coiibliluenl 
elcmcnis of (he State, 458, on delence 
and othci items ot icvenue expcnditme, 
660, his definition ot Aiiha-tastia, as the 
ait of government, 451, his definition of 
Auha-sasiia as the science of acqiiiiing 
and luhng Ihc caifli, 161, on the duties 
and funrlioiis of king, 502, eighteen 
vymmliaut-l>ai\us inciitiQiied liy, 308, cn 
joins Llic nilci lo keep a vigilant eye on 
the piinccs, 454, on the enlistment of 
SIX kinds of infantiy, 458, cxtslcnce of 
a school ot \itlia-sastia antciioi to, 420, 
on loin kgs ot lawsuits, 431, his ideal of 
impellal nationalisra, 525, on die inipoi- 
triiiee of guilds, 660, on the importance 
of ianghei, 459, initiation of women into 
ascetic oidei prohibited by, 565, on the 
insliuiiion of ministership, 453, king 
should decide disputed points of dhaiiiui 
accoidmg to, 426, on kingship, 499, on 
the law of ciimes, 456, on law of divoice, 
456, on law as rnjtlam ajm, 617, his 
legal system, 456, on the liinilation of 
the king’s atilhoiily, 470, on the local 
govcinment of the Mauiyas, 472, on 
Machiavellian contuvances, 460, on 
mandala, 521, on rnalsva-nyiiya, 510, his 
pinal code, special Ueatment of Eiah 
inanas in, 457: his points of diffeiciice 
with Mann, 43(), on tiu policy of concilia¬ 
tion and hiibcs, 672, piesciibes mcasxucs 
against coiiuplion, 455, piinciplcs ot, on 
mtcinational dealings, 523, on the pio 
Idem of wai and peace, 158, on pnmsh 
raoni, 504, on qnalilicalions of niiuislcis, 
505, iciiiaiiiage of ivicloivs allowed by, 
579, on levc'iiuc .idminislialion, 666, on 
tlie lolc ot mmisteis in ihc ,Si.itc, 50t, 
on loyal ccliels as one of the souires ol 
law, 497, on lulcs of guilds oi niiioiis of 
woikincn, 456, on rules ol m image, 456, 
on null economics, 057, on die somces 
of levcnnc, 665, Ins stalerraft, based on 
an elliLient system ol espionage, 453, on 
Slate conlrol over tiade and industiy, 660, 
on State monopoly of industiics, 662, on 
ihice kinds ot powei, 458, on the ihicc 
ticis ol Mauiya oflicials, 472, topics dis 
cussed by m the AHliaiashaj 452, on 


Kan tilya —Conlmned 

three types of aggicsscis, 4ti0, on tieat- 
ment o! seditious and hoslilc subiects 
459, on two factors of pace tiMiig 66]’ 
various schools and individual autliou oii 
polity tiLccl by, 13, on the vaiious somces 
ot taxation, 459, his views on astiolow 
459, his views on the picscivation of 
hciedilaiy kingship, 457’ on vijiglm, con 
sohcUting his position, 460, on vinei^u's 
modus ohciandi, 460, on women smpc 
565 ‘ ’ 


Kavmiiiidia, his Angada-tiiihat, 101 
Kavnidia Paiamcsvaia, eailiest Bengali 
MahTibhmata wiillen by. 111 ° 

Kaviiaja, Ins RTiglinva Pdndavlya, 97 
Kavyas, laid oiiiatc, sloiy of the Ramayana 
in, 96 

Keith, his liisloiy of SnmkuL Lthsratine 3n 
on Mnnu Smtli, 361, 363 
Kerala, Kathakah hlciatiiic of, 103 
kiumUi, a ‘•atidincnt conncclctl with die fiist 
shaving ol Ihc student’s hcaid, 407 
Ktsava D5s, his Rama-candnka, 102 
Khaiavcia (Biincc), 473, 569, his suppoit ol 
faniism, 490 

lUi.iiosihl, icupt, Hilioduciion of, an out¬ 
come of India’s intcicotusc with Iian, 


klcakn-vadham 

113 


(see Eiavimmau Tliaiiipi), 


King(s), divine light of, unknown m ancient 
India, 121, his diilies and fiincliotis, 501, 
as the enfoiccr of light usage, 406, as 
the imiintamcr ol diuiiiiui, 503, as a leal 
facloi in political life, 506 

Kingship, ideas ol popnlai coiniol ovei, 459, 
mainly hcieditaiy, 506, sometimes elec 
(ivc, 506 

Kom, as a eonslitiiciu clement ot (lit State 
601 

komdhyuksa, head of Ihe ticasmy depau 
incut, 665 

kirclita, dilfeicnt types of, 387 

Kiisimamiiiti Shaslii, Alahaniahopadhyaya, 
his mcliical Uanslatiotr ol the Ramayana 
m Tclugu, 100 

k’tiyu-vojra-ma, on dasyn hhakti to Kisiia, 
279, as a distinct and independent woik 
ol Bengal, 279, Kiiyit-yoga as cmiihasi/ed 
111, 279 

Kisasva, his ATo/n Suhiis, 8 

Kisriti (Mf), 37, 69, 82, 85, 93, 196, acts at 
die belies! of Bialima, 84, advises 
A) |mia to pciloiin ivnik as saciiliee, 183, 
appeals in the MahabhCuala in tliicc 
diffeicnt aspects, 85, his association vuth 
Badha legends, 234, and the Buddha, 
162, conliadietoiy philosophical and leli 
gioiis views, iceoneilialion attempted by, 
160, Ins eftoils foi bniltling up an intc- 
gial society, 192, as an emblem of the 
Divine, 201, exhortations of, 54, on 
functional division of the Aiyan society, 
193, a giciil hainionizei of ideals and 
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Risna (ill)—Conlinutd 

insLitunois, 180, haimony ol iaitli!, 
piLadicd by, 103, haimony oL religious 
ideals pleached by, 192, identified with 
Naiayana, 72, identified with Visnu, 77, 
legend ol, in die JaLakas, lOU, a middle 
path on the question ol woik, piesuibed 
by, 183-184, oiigm ol his supiemc per 
sonaluy, 8t), peisonahty ol, 10(1, legaiile I 
as all avataia ol Vistm, 81, 23*1, social 
hbeialism within the Aiyau soticly, iniio- 
duced by, 193. takes biith whencvci 
dhmina ib m dcehiie, 84, tiees associated 
with, 83, viiat toiin shown by, 84, I'mm 
Piuona on the advciituies ol 257 woi- 
bhip ol mountain advocated by, 85 
Kisiia cult, mcoipoiation of, by the J.iiub 
into then icligion, 110 
ICisiiadasa Mibia, his MagavyakU, 614 
Kisna legend. Jama veision of. 110 
Xisnanaiida, his Saht daymmnda, 107 
Ktinaidia vaiuviliisa, a modem Kannada 
piose vciMon of the MahuhJmtala, 113 
Kisna-ieUgiou, assimdation of, with Vaisna- 
vism, 23S. in Indian myihology, 23‘i 34, 
pastoial aspect ol, 234, sponsois ol, 234. 
teachings o£ the lilmgavad CTtd became 
the epitome of, 234 

Kismte, intcipieLalion of the MaheddmaUt, 
57 

kitaynga, dumtion of, 237 
KHya kalpatcnu (see Bhatta L.iksinldhaia), 374, 
"^as the main souice ol mspiiation foi 
subscquait Dhai'ma-sasUa liteiatuic 374 
Ki tya-Rdvana, 98 

Ivittnasa, lust pupulai Bengali adapuitiou 
o£ the RdmUyann made by, 101, iniio- 
duced netv episodes into the oiiginal 
Rdmdycmn, 101 
kiiDTia, 288 

Kmia, 168, baukaia's conception o£, 198 
KsaUa, functional lolc of, 321 
Ksatuya, 317, duties ol, 317, ideal, cliaiaclci 
isticb of, 558, qualities of, 75, 292; lolc 
ol, m the Mahal) hum la, 75, boiue look 
to racLapliysical mvcsiigations, 558, thice 
stages 01 dallied foi, 562 
Kscmendia, his Mahdblia) ata manyan, 100, 
his Rdmuyana-tnahiau, 90 
K'.eltajha, sankaia’s commcnuiy on the con¬ 
ception ol, 163 

Kiibcia (Manibhadia, Vaisvauaia), as the god 
ol wealth, 82 

Kiihi, 440, piuiLy of, 318, Slates, laws of, 
iclcicnce in die Hindu hiw-hooks, 4j!8 
Kiilaickhaia-vaiiiian, Ins iwo Miihabhaiaia 
plays, 108 

Kulluka Bhatta, lus commenUiy on Maiui, 
366 

Kumaiadasa, his JanaLl-hamna, 96^ 

Kumaia Vyasa (see Naianappa), 113 
Kumbhakatna, austciilics loi divine faioiii 
iindcigone by, 40 

Kumaiila Bhafta, closing of Ihc caily pciiod 
of Dharma sastia liteiaturc wuh, 364, 
his Tant)a vm tltka, 425 


kundamala (sec Vliaiiaga), 98 

Kuiitaka, lost Rama dramas lucnnuucd bs, 

98 

kutma Pujctnn, its caily VisnuUc ihaiactci, 
200, list of eighteen Upapuianas, gneu 
ai, 271, passing of, ibunigh two mam 
stages, 200. Pasupatas ipjiinpiiattd and 
attempted lecastmg of, 200, oiiginall) ,i 
Paficaialia woik ivith a smack ot bakla 
clement, 259, its two paits, called punsi 
and utliun, 259 

KuiukscLia, allcgoiical meamiig of the battle 
ol, 09 

Kusanab, 023 625, a ccntial Asian nomadic 
tube, migiated and settled in Imli i, 623, 
then com legends, suggest divinity of 
ibc king, 474, then coiunbutiou to the 
ihcoiy of the divmc iiatuie of kings, 625, 
ibcii exalted conception of monaichy, 
471, Indiain/ation ol, 021 
KusJda, money-lending, as a iccogiu/cd 
blanch of econoiiucs, 602 
knulavas, then lolc in populaimng the 
epics, 15-16 

kula-slokai, iiddles, composed by Vyasa to 
puzzle Gaiies.i, 60 

I,achmi Dhai, solai myth iii the lUn/ia 
bitamia, suggested by, 65 
LaKoiii, Aijima as a ravouiite hcio in, 132, 
foul gioups of, 131 shoii diamas, in 
Jaiancsc, 131 

Laksniakavi, Ins LaUnuiknvi lihmula, a 
Kannada vcision ol the Maluiblmaia, 
113 

Lalamdiavi-Bliuiaid (see Laksmakavi), 113 
Laksmaua, banishment of, 49 
LaksmKa, lus Jntmnn iihduUu, 113 
Lahtol)<ikhydna, 255 
Lanka, burning of, 22 

LaDluikrinda, diveigences m the Javanese and 
Malay accounts ot, 124 
Lassen, ciitical study ot the Mahabhiuala 
inlioduced by, 57, Ins views on the 
Rdnmyana, 17, 28 

I aw, conception of, eaihcst notions con¬ 
nected with, 415, as dhamia, 435, tllncal 
concept of, according to the Hindus, 510, 
ethical (ouception ol, ciiiphasi/ed by 
Indian law-gi\cis, 497, evolution of, in 
aiicienf societies, 431, evolution of the 
concept of. 423 25, Hindu conception of, 
as binding on the soveitigii, 433, 
Honieiic ronceplion of, 115, the idea ok 
491, influence of the Chinch on, 416 1/, 
maiestv of, 414 15, lolc of, in a demo 
ciatic welfaie State, 414, subsequent 
thcoiics of, 418, two theoiics ot, 510 
Law (ancient), Emopean theuiy ol, 516, its 
ftatuies. 415-18, mikes no distinction 
between ichgion and positne lau, 410, 
Its next stage of devclopmciu, kings 
authouty to pionounte judgements passes 
on to the aiistociancs, 4I5, above the 
sovereign 111 Hindu juiispiiulcnce, 4^5 
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Eaw of evidence, 445-4() 

Ldvi, his views on Ihc oiigin of the epics, 14 
Leviathan, on the state ot natmc, 509 
Lcviraie, as pi.ictiscd among the piiinitive 
tubes, 539 

LJla, ds the spoit of the Loul, 358 
Licehdvis, then sanglia, most impoitanl in 
ihe jne-MdUiya pciiod, 480. then uniiaiy 
lepubhcan constitution, 480 
Life, incjning and puipose.or, 579, stages ol, 
317 

Lilavali Munsln, hci Rekha cmita, 112 
Linga, worship of, 88, 89 
Linga Pwtina, an apociyphal woik, belong 
ing to the Linga-woishippeis, 260 
Lo/trtj 4 

Lokanianya Tihik, his Cjlla-uihasya, 149 
Loka samgiaha, 155, 233, conception of, in 
the &Iln, 178, 179, emphasis laid on, by 
the Bhagavad Gila, 152 
Lokayatas, 89 

Lomahaisana (iiita), disciple of Vyasa to 
whom the Pinanit litciatuic was taught 
first, 214, as the naiiatoi ol most of the 
e\tant Pmanas, 242 
Lopamiicha, 83, soiiows of, 574 
Lotus dc la Valliie Poussin, lus views on the 
Bluigavad Gila, 153 

Low. Sidney, his views on (he mstitiiuoii ol 
caste, 351 

Ludwig, Ills views on the MciJiabhmata, 57 

Macdonell, Ins views on the Ramayana, 14 
MacUiaiclh, his Ritncc, 522 
MadalasS, 606, as an ideal woman chaiacici 
in the Puianas, 570 

Madana-[miijata (see Visvcsvaia Bhalta), S74 
AXodunaxitna-pnidtpa (see Madaiiasunha), 375 
Mad aiasimha, lus MadanauUna-piadlpa, 375 
Miidhavacatya, 579, his cominciiiaiy on 
Raunani iainhitd, 377, his commentary 
on Puiaiaia SniiLi, 309. as the gieatcst 
scholai of mediaeval southern India, 377 
Madhava Deva, his Rajasuya-yajha. 111, his 
Ramayana Adikdnda, 101 
Madhava Kandall, lus Assamese banslalion 
ol the Ramayana, 100 

Madhusudana Saiasvatl, 166, as a classical 
commcntaloi on the Gllh, 105, his com 
mciiLaiy on the Bhagauad Glia, 201, ins 
mystic vision, 201, lus thcuiy of Advatla- 
nddht, 201 

Madhv'acaiya, denunciation of, in the Sam a 
Piiidiia, 283, lus Mahahhuiala Idtpaiya 
minaya, 68 

Maga(s), also known as giaha-vtpias, 614, 
contiibuLion ot, to Indian astionoiny 
and astrologv, 614 contiibution of, to 
Indian pocUy, 614, spiead ovei parts ol 
India, 614 

Muga uyakti (see Kisiadasa Misia), 614 
Maglu, his isiUipdla vcidlia, lOG 
Magi, a section of Iranian priestly class, 613, 
enteted India in the rvakc of Scyiho 
Paithiaiis, 613 


Magi piicsts, iiUioduccd a particular form ot 
suit-worship, 014 

Maha-Bheigewaia, advocates iaktisni with a 
Saiva tendency, 281 

Mahdbhd)ata, 31, 95, 99, 320, abiidged ver 
Sion of, in Hindi, 112, an authoritative 
book tor the attainment ol tnvarga, 71 , 
aiiLhoiily of the Againas accepted in, 89’ 
on had cllaiacLns, 504, the Bluigavad G'llk 
IS acciaiinccl as the quintessence of, 136, 
Bhargava maicual in, 61, Biahinanic le’- 
dactioii of, 235, Biahmanic version of, 
closely followed by the Digambaras, 110,’ 
Biahmanization of, 93, Biahinamzing die 
non-Aryan lore attempted nr, 88, brilliant 
galaxy of nolrle women presented in, 575, 
celebrated biahinavadinX'i of, 606, central 
theme of, 61, character of, 55. 5b, 65, 66, 
Its character as a Dharrna sastra, 67^ 
chaiacteristics ot several fasti as combined 
in, 67, chronological stratification of, 135- 
136, as the common property ol all, 62. 
complete Gujarati vei sion of, 112. con 
densed version of, m Malayalam, 113, 
conflicting iheoiies about the growth and 
iiauue ot, 56, on coronation oatlr, 421, 
Its cirltuie, sonic aspects of, 71-79, date 
of Its composition, 53, deeper incnniiig 
of, 70, on dependence of women, 577, 
diffcicin systems ot philosophy described 
in, 80, dillcicnt ilicoiics about cosmology 
in, 89, divergent views about the oitgm 
and ciiaiactci of, 65, diverse philosophi¬ 
cal systems brought logcihci in, 94, jls 
division into paivam, 55 docuinc ol 
haiina as enunciated in, 93, does not jrut 
any caste bii to the lealwation ol the 
supietne ideal, 503, dramatic works based 
on, in Kannada, 113, on the dimes and 
functions ot king, 502, on the duties lo 
be perfonned by Yavanas and other 
I'oitigncis, 611, e.uhcsL Bengali version 
ol. III, eighteen pai-vans ol, 54, election 
ol kings, inciuioncd in, 500, elective 
monarchies not unknovvn in, 74, its cn 
cyclopaedic nature, 66, 80, 117, epic pat 
e\iellmcc, 55 episode of Brahma lU, 84, 
episodes iiicoipoiatcd into, 15, cUucal 
insirucLioiis pic.ichcd in. 67, live great 
sacrifices, nicniioned in, 561, four human 
values, mcnlioiicd in, 55, lour puni 
wilJias described in, 03, on the lom 
yugas, 237, Gitas mentioned in, 204, 
207, on the golden age, 512, its giadiial 
development, 51, Gui.iiati version of, 
112, highest religious jrliilosophy ol India 
exjroundcd in, 71, Hindu allUude to 
wards problems oL higher thought and 
wisdom icjriescnled in, 93, historical 
kernel of, 57, Its history and character, 
51 70, story of Aiiini attaimng the know 
ledge of Brahman by service to the guui 
rn, 567, iinpoi Lance of consul! mg publu 
opinion einphasi/efl in, 35, its inelispiu- 
able chaiactei as a klivya; 67 an in¬ 
exhaustible source of inspiration, 100, 
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Mahabhmata—Continued 

influence of, in DuckUiist htcratiue, 109, 
mlJucnce of, on classic il Sanskiit ivoiks, 
106-109, influence of, in Jama lileialurc, 
109-110, influence of, on nioticin Ineia 
Line, 111 115, Us mnci meanings, 68, 
inliodiicLion ot v.u lous aiLs mcnlioncil 
in, 11, invcision ilicmy ol, 57-58, Jama 
veision of, 109, Jama vcision of, m 
Kannada, 113, on Lhc judicial pioccduie 
of ilic Aw/hs, 438, Kannada veisioiis of, 
113, Kauiavab as Lhc oiigiiial Iiciocs ol, 
57, the king and Ins subjects in, 74-75, 
Kisiia and 6iva elements in, 81, Kumhlia 
konam Jsdilion of, 89, kikons based on, 
131, libcial doctiine as taught by, 94, 
ni.iin sioiy ol, dealt nuLli in the Pah 
text, 109, manusciipt tiadition of, 63, 
MaicUlii adaptation of, 114, on inatsyn- 
nyaya, 509, metaphysical inteipiciation 
ol, 09, mctics employed in the compost 
non of, 55, mode of linga ivoiship as 
given in, 87, modem u'oiks in Malaya 
lam, based on, 113, modem woiks in 
Maiathi based on, 114, modem woiks 
m Oiiya, based on the episodes of, 114, 
modem ivoiks m Tclugu based on, 115, 
iiioial objeeinc ot, 55, a new Veda £oi 
iiU, 68, nuineious ddfeicnccs between 
the noUheiu and soutliciii icccnsions ol. 


Mahabhmata—Continued 

on Gupta pillais and Imlels, 116, semes 
nom, illustrated by modem Indian 
aiLists, UG, on die secmity of the ic- 
publics, 483, Its scveial sLiges of deve¬ 
lopment, 72; its similaiity with and 
diffeicnce fioin the Rdtnayana, 29, 
souice of Its sacied chaiactu, 30, stages 
of dcvelopiiieiu of the Hindu mmtl 
depicted m, 80, stands mulivay between 
the Vedie and latci Puiamc peiiods, 81, 
sloiy of Nala and DainayantT m, 107, 
stones of pupils’ exomplaiy devotinn to 
then teacheis m, 648, sujiinmm bonum 
ot life accoidiiig to, 44, svctambaia \cx 
sioii of, 110, sviulicsis of difleient icU 
gious and philosophical systems m, 68, 
ramtl tiaiislattoii of, 115, on ia\a 
tion, 503, the ten incainations cuu- 
mciated in, 85, theoiy of the analvuc 
school ot, 56 57, us tlnec hcgnmmgs, o’!, 
56, 60, tlnec different aspects of Kisna, 
dcpictctl m, 85, tluee duncnsional view 
of, 69, tiaces of the noislup ol the 
hfothet Goddess found m, 87, tiaditional 
view of, 59 00, on the tiainccndcntal 
plane, meaning of, 09-70, twofold basis 
of lehgion inrulcated in, 77, two kinds 
of yogui amalgamated m, 91, two mam 
icccnsions of, 25, 02, UansUtioii of, in 


(I'i, Its Ol igin and aiiLiqiuly, 72-73, on 
lhc origin ol kingship, 498, ouginal plan 
of, 58, in (liiva, lust wntieii in the 
fonUecuth cculuiv, lit, paiauiountcy ol 
inmal values slicssed m, 69, paiity be¬ 
tween Visiui and Siva hiuught about in, 
81, a jiail o( the lost tlilum Imidna 
lucialiue incoipotatod in, 7, picliucs ot 
ideal men and women as poiuaved m, 
116, Us plaio in Sanskiit litciatuic, 71, 

, plnlnsophital tiacis in, 67, political gco- 
giapliy ol, 73-74, jiopulai adapiations of, 
m Maiatbi, 101, us populaiuy with the 
Javanese, 130, poiUays an ideal civih/a- 
lioii, 14, picscnt, giouuh of, 136, pie- 
sents the picvailuig beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of the tunc, 88, presents three 
cliflcicirL strata ol characlciisUcs of Siva, 
86, piioi to Pamni, 72, on pioportionatc 
pnmshmcuL, 490. piose version of, in 
Kannada, 113, on the qualifrcalions of 
mimstcis, 505, r used to tire rank of a 
Sun Li, 02, Rama story m, dilTeis from 
the veisiou ol the Rdmayana, 121, reli 
gion ol, 77 79, londcicd into old Javanese, 
lai, on (he icvciente due lo the mother 
iir the home, 577, on the right of lire 
pco| 5 lc to oust a w'lckcd king, 501, on 
righteous kingsliip, 501, use of, 61, on 
the lolc of mimslci in the State, 504, on 
the role of women, 577, on the scarcity 
of private capital, 059, on the jiacred 
ness ol vyavahcint laws, 425, Sanikhya 
theory disLUS'cd m, 90, Sanskrit plays 
based on the main story and various 
episodes of, 107, scenes fiom, depicted 


rdiigu, 115, tianslaiioir of, nr Assamese, 
111, Iw'o other veiMous ot, in Kannada, 
113, Vaisnavism in, 91, vauous religious 
and philosophical sects mentioned in. 89, 
a vciualilc ticasuie-houso ot Indian lore, 
71, women’s position m, 70 77 
Mahahhdiala {Cuttcal hdition], 59. 00, 135, 
based on a laige numlici of lepresenta 
live manuscupts, 63, puneiplcs followed 
in the leconsunctimr of, 63 05 
Mahablmata iTdlimya ntrmya (see Midlua- 
caiyaj, 08 

A/fl/i«/i/(5svn, roiUempoiaiy or earhci poems 
cited in, 13, on dramatic compositions 
in classical Sanskrit, 9, mcdieme as a 
rccogni/ed bianch o4 study mentioned m, 
11, mmoi topics of study meiiLionetl m, 
II, on Sakas and Yavanas, 017 
Maliadeva. Iiis ddbhida dai jtana, 98 
Maha-janapadas, sixteen, coinenlional list of, 
408 

Mahd-hdvw, clraiactciistics of, 26 
hrahalaksml, Ramanuja’s conception of, 199 
Mahanataha (see Hamiman ndialia) 
Mabapatalwi, list of, 385, vaiious death 
penances pieseiibcd for, 387 
Mahapuianas, change m the chaiactoi and 
contents of, 247. characteristics of, ac 
cording to Biahma vaivaita Puiana, 252. 
eighteen, list of, 240, eighteen, the tia 
diuoiral numbei of, 271, ten chaiactms 
tics of, accoiding to Bhagavrtta Puiana, 
252, texts of, scarcely reliable, 270 
Mahmnava, on liaima-vtpaha, 375 
Mahdvi/iaiaii), cultural character of, 589, 
development of, into unuersitics unilei 
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Mahiivilui) a{s)—Couli lined 

the pauonagc oL Cruptd Einpctois 5tS9j 
icinitrUion ol, at Nalanda, S84 
Mnlidvha laiila (see Bhavahliuii), ^17 
Malwvisnu, Rrunanuja's inntcplion ol, 19<l 
Mahuyaihus, five, ‘101, ateoiding to the Gihyi- 
StiUas, 301 

WailicyT, 232, (iXS, hughlcsL example o£ .» 
siidyiivadhu, 604, as a scekci ol iiiinioi 
lality, 6(11 

Maine, Sii Ilcmy, Ins ippieciauon oi the 
Twelve Fables, 4'12, his citlieism ol an¬ 
cient Hindu law, 4‘!1, on the evolution 
aiy naluie ol the legal ideas and 
institutions, 415 tubule paid to the 
Biribmatu Hass by, 123, his views on 
ancient law, bioadly aeeepUd as coiieet, 
415 

MaKaia, ensign of K,tiua, R 2 
Maladliaiiii Devapiahha Sun, Ins Vdiiduua- 
ecu ltd, 110 

Malay RuinUynna, 123, based ou old ii.une 
legends, 12‘1 

Malayalaiu, eoudensed veision ol the Mnlui- 
bhuiala in, 113 uoiks based on the 
Rdnidyan/i in, lU'l 

Mruuallaptiiam (Mabribalipuiain), Malta 
bliauiUi scenes 111 the icnk seulplutc at, 
116 

Mamalva, duetuue ol, 511 15 
Manana, icClcetion on the topic taught, ,is 
the second step in the le.ih/ation of 
supiemc kiiow'lccige, 64'2 
Manas, 91, 92 

Mrinuiollasa, on the mclhtuls ol piineoly 
ccUicatiun, 651, cm the piopoition ol cv 
pciiduinc to savings, 669 
Mcmava Dliaima idsUa, as embodying the 
inipciial code of law ol the Sungas, ‘129 
Manriala, as a complex of geo political tela 
lions, 521, doctnne of, 5'21 21, an estimate 
of the doctnne of, 524, as a geopolitical 
docUiiie of States, 621, Livelvc consti- 
Liicnts of, 457 
Mangnla, 566 

Mambliadia, as a new deity in the Maha 
bhdiaUi, 77 

Manigidmain, a Liading coipoiaiion ol South 
India, 677 

Mamyai Singh, aullicu ol a nnmbci ol Hindi 
\cisioii 5 ol the Ruiiuiyaim episodes, 11)2 
Manki, his Ci/n, 2(19 

Manlii Gild, the code oL bchaviom taught in, 
209 

Mantuii, 3, ideal of uiiily ami iiiiivcisalily 
pleached in, 601 
Manitm, 504 

Maiiu, 230, 519, 558, on Vbhlias, as the off 
spnng of a Birihiiiana by an Ambasllia 
wouiaii, 623, on didta, a* a tiansrcndcntal 
law, 42(3, accoids thc‘ lank ol dcgiadcd 
Ksatiiyas to foieigiicis, (ill, on the aclmi 
iiistialioii of danda, 514, 522, Ins agicc- 
ment with 5''cclruila, 359, analysis of the 


Maiiu—Co I d i 1111 c d 

\cise> ol, ‘136, nil djmd-cllia) mil, 340, ou 
dlma-gunas as the sdmdn\a-d/iauna ol all 
356, code of, 564, code of, its iiilliieiice 
on Biunicsc law books, 410; his concep 
lion ol justice, 518, on the cication oi 
kingship, 439, on the custom ol the 
s'leiiis, t) 6 (l, dcbais fioiii stnddha the 
husband ol a ii'iimnicd woman, 579 
dictum of, on spiiiuial supiem.icy of the 
iiiothci, 607, on the divine nituic oL 
danda, 5T!, on the duties expected of 
and towaids ivomen, ‘440, 57b, on duties 
of the liouscholck'i, 348, f09, 560, 561, 
eight kinds ol iiniiiagc iccogni/c’d by’ 
317, Ins emphasis on the doctiiiic oi 
Raima yoga, 361, liis emphasis 011 iwo 
basic piiuciples, ahiinsd and Mya, 356, 
cciiulcs dhatina W’Uh iightcniisness, 33‘k 
on Illness foi sannytna, 561, on the favc 
cliffeiciiL souiccs of elhanna, 125, five 
T«;nfls oid.uned by, foi Llic bouscholdci, 
‘148, loin SOUICCS uiid pioof of dhanna 
accoiihiig to, 344, on ihc loin stages of 
lilc, 311, cm the ideal ol foin diiamas, 
408, ideology ol, home and the family 
constitute the bed-iock of sociciv, 353, 
impoilanct ol, as an aiillioiitv on the 
Vcclas and the epics, 337, Ins lUjuiicLioii 
on the age of a biidc, 6 ‘ 10 , king as the 
gii.iiaiiioi ol dhanna, accoiding lo, 349, 
the lawgivei pai <••■1 tllence, ‘135, on the 
legal sanction behind ilic ciistomaiy laws 
ol the coijioiaio bodies, 673, legend of, 
2‘U, hbcial altiUidc of, 351, cm Ihc 
niimbci and ciuahhcation ol mnnsleis, 
501, on the oiigiii of knigship, 499, 
pcisonahly, pic ennnente, and aiitiquilt 
ol. ‘i‘15; his desciiptioii ol ibc liouse- 
iiolcici, 348, Ins dcsciiplioii of Uic means 
of livelihood ol a housclioklci, 318, Ins 
points ol ditrciencc wiih Kaulilya, 439, 
as the piomiilgaloi ol ,i philosophy, ‘138, 
on inc pupil’s lespccllul bchavioui to 
wauls Ins giuu, 6 <G, on sdja dhatina, 340, 
laiigc of subjccls dealt with by, 339, 011 
icstiiction on food 111 biahinacaiydsianw, 
330, on Ihc leliibutnc and icloiniaUve 
ob|Cct of puiiishtncnl, 417, on die lole 
ol Ihc king, 495, on Sakas and I’ahktvas, 
as dcgiaclecl Ksali'yas, 620, on the signi 
Itcance of inuihciloiv iiles, 566, Ins ‘olanil 
on the question ol widoiv lemaiiiage and 
clivoicc, ‘155, his subliusilas, ‘157, leach 
ings ol, Lhcii inlliicncc on the lile and 
conclncl of people, 335, lus icsichnig of 
iiiviUi in piauiUi, ‘if) 2 , liadiUoii abuul 
the woiks of, ,336, his licatnicni ol the 
spnitual quest, 357, on viiUics ol Women, 
575 

Mann Samhita, 335-63, utma jndna the gre.it- 
cst dhaima arcoiding to, 363, on the 
‘balance ol foiccs’, 523; caste, untomli 
ability, and women in, 350-55, conception 
of dhatina in, its salient fcatuios, 341 
43, conception of the sisla m, 344 45, 
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Munii Sainhila—( oniinncd 

contents ol, ‘!'i9 4I, gi\os a ic.il pictiuc 
oL life, ‘IIH, hisLoiy ol the text of. its 
iclation to olUei texts, 333-‘i7, on Uiv 
,is the conduct of the iightcoiis, 317, on 
inaisyn nyuya, 309. on nnxccL in.niiagcs, 
328, pcisouality, pic cnuncncc, and anu 
quay ol, ‘i‘13, on uqii dliainia, 333. n leal 
puture ol lilt, 3 ‘) 8 - 3 C,^ icl.ilion of the 
text ol, to olht'i Sinilis, 337, v/oidtiTui, 
mtm, and a<u(iua in, 343 30, on the 
signiluance ol |nsinc. 318, somces .incl 
pioof oL dlitnmii in, 311, ihe text ol, 337- 
38, a lic.vuiiy of wisdom, 337, on Yavan.is 
,is degl.nlcd Ks.ituv.is, 018, U.isccl upon 
divine inspii.iLion, ‘IKi 
Maim Siiiili, cumpaied wuh Vajuavalkya, 
309 dale ol, 419, as x Ulinma-sastia, 
309, most .uUlKniLitivc woik on dliaima, 
309, Nicl/sthe's views on, 314, text of, 
337, on die n’Cighl of (oins, 01)3 
Mann Svaynnibluiv,!, on uglit ol inliciii.intc, 
33''! 

Mnitwya-Wuinhdi, demoniac animal, 83 
Mnnusyn-yrt/ilrt, 293 

Mann-wlU (see Govindaiaja) all the piinci- 
pal topics on (lliaima dcali with in, H()7 
Maiivantmu{s), duiaiion ol, 237, foinlccn, 
desriipLion of, Uli 

Maialhi, adaplatioii ol llte MahahUTnatn m, 
101, 111, tonipoulion of die fust 

Htwiuymm in, 103, mculcin xvoiks based 
on die liumuyuna in, 101, most popiilai 
MiilidhhduiUi in. 111 

Mauo Polo, Ills .Kioiini of the lile ami 
chai.ulci ol (UviidusTs, (iflO, Ins piaise 
ol (he high sfandaid of tiallsnian’s 
Daining in India, 034 
MaiTci, liciinilagt ol, 9G 
I\laihand(ya I’lndiia, 301, anciciil Veche 
deities occupy a pionnncnt posilion in, 
236, Drm-tiidUalmya foims a pail ol, 
231), inlciesling topics and legends con 
laincil in, 237, non-scclaiian ehaiaciet 
of, 233, oiiginally composed _foi popu 
l.ui/ing die siauta and Smaita iilcs, 

' 236, sulijCCLs ucated in, 23(i, 

Maniagc, aimloina, not encouiaged m die 
Simlis, 409, eight lonns of, 109. nego- 
uaiion loi, cxanunalioii ol hiide and 
biidc'gioom IS a icgidai ilcin in, 409, 
pttililiiinn, Ijanncd in iht Siinlis, 409 
saiiamcnlal, seletlion of ihe couple 
shapes llu iinliUiUon ol, 100, Smiiis 
cniomage, in die same tmiiia, hul out¬ 
side die same go/in, 409 
Maiiiagc satiaineiil, impoiiaiit LOiislitueiUs 
of, 409-10 

Maiuls, cmcxgence of, as sun m gods, 2_(i, 
India's as'-oeiation ivilh, 18 
Mashaii blidsya, on wiinhaias, 666 
itfnlii'fl nyaya, absence of die toncepl of 
jnslicc in, 515, anaiehv. 432, its beai 
mgs on Hindu political philosophy, 310, 
clocumc of, 509 11 


Maliya _Puiana, conglmiieialioii of otlici 
Puianas in, 238, its new character, 207 
on the non State condiiion, 509, on ihe' 
oiigm and naune ol the chUcicni Upa 
puianas, 273. oiigmally compiled by 
the Paucaialra Vaisnivas, 258, stones and 
legends m, 238, Us vaiious sources, 238 
Matha<,, foui, founded by Saiik.uacar)a, 592 
Mallhew Axnold, his ilclnnUoii of the epic 
foim of pocliy, 55 

Ma Twaii lui, on recieation of women m 
ancient India, GOO 

Mduiyas (Inipeiial), then Inglilv developed 
aclmmistiation, 470, Impcu.il code of 
law of, embodied m the Aitlinidsha, 429, 
use of toieign dynasties in India aftci 
the downhill of, 47J 

Mauiya adinniisti uion, ovci all estimate of 
472 

Maui)a eouu, Gieek ambassaclois at, 5(i") 
Mamvan einpuc, life ni, .328 
Mauiya cmpeiois, aliscuec of icpublus 
dm mg die leign of, 483 
Mauiya pciiocl, development of agiicultnie, 
iiatic, and mdustiy in, 070 
Max Mullei, 330, Ins news on die oiigin 
of the epics, 14 

Mnya, 91, 151, 166, 188, 213, 392 
Mayainoha, stoi) of AOsmi's issuing of, 237 
Mayd-Pwipalta^ 98 
MaytKa, 200 

Mayiuriin, Ins Udattn Pnghava, 98 
Mcdhalilhi, his eoimncntaiy on Mann, 306, 
dale of Ins eoimnentniv on Maiui hmilt, 
419, his defmition of neni, 075, on the 
equitable disuibiiaon of wages among 
paiincis, 677, on the naluie of dlimma, 
345, on piayakittn 383, his Smilivwcka, 
306 

Mens, G H , his views on dhnima, 352 
Mcgaslhcnes, 570, on the adininisualiuii ol 
CancUagupta Maui).!, 471, on the social 
oidei of India at bis lime, 303. two 
oiclcis of aseelies incnuoned by, 303 
Mcgbanacla, dcstiuclion of, 40 
MeUiald, equipment gnen to ihc mitiaic at 
die ume of upnnaynim, 403 
MdindapaiVia. on die ciuiiculum of studies 
foi Birdiinana and Ksatiiya punees, 018, 
episode of the Gieek lulci Men.uiclei, 
010. on the new type of educational m 
sliliiUons, die Endclhist liciuiitages, 619 
Mill, John SUiaU, on the slate of iiaiure, .309 
MTmamsakas, llicn insisienee on pelfoimaiice 
of w’oik, 183, then ilieoiy of the potcnci 
of saciamcntal iitu.ils, "90, Uieir uews 
(iilici/ed m the B/uigamd G7>ii-, 18! 
Nmuaiiisa SCitias, development of, greatest 
conUibuLinu of Hindu judicial syMcui, 


4iZ 

isaiu Misia, Ins Vrvadn candia 372 
itaksaia (see Vijfiancsvaia) 309, BiiddUisUc 
mflueiicc on, 411, Vijnane^vara s com 
mentaiy on Vajilavalkya, 306 
■iiiiiia, laigcsl luimbei of tvoiks on dhaim 
... ?„w,.1p nf Tiitha moduced m, 371 
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Muia, concept of. 227 
MiLiamisia, his conimeiiUuy on Yajtifivalkyj, 
3G7, his J-'tia-nuttoci(iya, 376 
Mogg.ihpiiU'i Tissn, his presiding over the 
'Hind Budclliist Council undci Asoka, 488 
Mohaiiiincdari Liw, its leligious and secuLii 
basis, 417 

Mohciiiod.iio period, lainiliai foinis of Siva 
known to, 8b 

Mohvi, 90, asscilcd as the highest Klc.tl of 
man, bOI, linal atm of Dhairaa-Sutias 
and Sinitis, 311. the Gila on ihe attain 
ment oJ, 171, 111 iclation lo the dunes 
of men, 311 
Molmtllunmapmvun, 91 
Mok\u iiiaiga, 88 
Molla, Iiei Molla Rdmciyana, lOb 
Ulolla RamSyana (see Molla), a popular vci- 
sion of the Rtimdyana in T'cltigii, 106 
Moiiaicliy, elective, Adipaivam on, 74 
Moiiasiiusm, coiTimuii cliaiacteiistics of, in 
slitiilioiial types, 582 

Moiopaiit, his Mahdhhuuila in Maiallii, 111, 
Ills M.iiatlii Rdiiidyana, 101 
Mosaic Law, based upon divine ni'-paation, 
41(1 

Mothei Goddess, in the Mahdbhdiata, 87, 
nude icpicsentatioiis of, 37, woishtp of, 
87 

Miahuhnlih'i, coutt scene m, refers to the 
liny, 4'16 

hlndgnla Puuwa, nine iiic.iinations of 
GiUit^a, list given in, 281, Tantitc intlu- 
cnco on, 284 

Nfiijival, 22(). mountain residence of bi\a and 
Faivatf, 86 

Afiildcsiara, Iiis Maiatui adaptation of the 
Mahab]mala, 114 

Mukli, ICl, (ill, as attained by )ndna, 215 
Mundahu Vpumsad, on the knowledge of the 
Vedanta, 9 

Mtiiaii, his Ana^p^ha Rlighava, 98 
Mytholog), as penultimate tiuth, 223 

Naetkclas his discourse with Yama, 82 
Nagacandia (Abhiiiava Pampa), his Pampa 
Rdmdyana, 102 

Ndgariha'i (City Jifayois), 455, ehaigcd with 
picpaialion ol cxhatisliie legislcis and 
census lists within then piiisthciion, 472 
Nag.iseiia, conveision of llic Giecks to lUul 
dhism by, (iKi, foremost Buddhist llico 
logician of his time, CIS 
Naga lube, then assotialioii wuh Siva, 8() 
N.ihapana, Ins patioinigc of Icaiiiing and 
piety, 475 
NannitliKa, 291 
Nai'iliaunya, 158, 184 

Naidhihci, students who dedicate thcnt'-clves 
lo lifelong studentship, 407 
Nrdcaia, eailicst Gu|ainU icndcimg of the 
Mfiluiblimatn, .auempted by, 112 
NakulKa Pasupatas, 260 

N.ilanda, decline of, 590, desciiplive account 
of. 111 Tibetan histoiio giaphical works, 
590, dcsliuction ot ihe univcrsiLy at, 590, 
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great rcputalion of the niahdvihma at, 
589, Iliiicn Tsang's account of, 652, 
I Ising's account cl, C52. list ol stibjecis 
studied at, Iliucn 'Tsang’s dcscnption of, 
653, Tibetiin scholars at, 590 
Nala, and Damayaiili, minor ivoiks on, 107, 
anti Diraayantl, story ot, in various 
Indian languages, 107, episode ot, 30 
Nala alula (see Kanaka Dasa), 113 
Nala caiilam (sec Uniiayi Waiiar), 113 
Nahntka. Jataha, story of Rsyasitiga in, 99 
Ndmakaiana, nnme giving ccreinony, impoi 
Lance ot, 399 

Nandde(a-7 liatvaynallu-Ainnw I uvai, a South 
Indian Hading corporation, had wide 
commeicial Uansaciions with Burma and 
.Sumatra, 677 

Naiiak, 581, 693, on the practice of ialz, 637 
Nantkis, then cinpirc, 470 highly ccirtialwed 
adminisliatton of, 483 

Nandakishoic Bala, his STla vanavdsa in Oiiya, 
105 

Nandalal Basil, 116 

Nandiii, his association ivith Mva, 86, btill- 
vehiclc of Siva, 83 

Nann.iya, Ins Tcltigii Maluihhaiala, 115, Ins 
Ragtiavabliyudn^arnu in Tchigti, 106 
Narada, 10, 2'!0, on Ihe five rules 'howmg 
who should lose a case, 415, on Che ini 
poil.ince of cldcily people, dhenma, and 
iriilh in the couil of )nsiicc, 134, on 
judicial jnotcduie, 436, 413, on laivs of 
the ginitis. 139, list ol Lechniral subjects 
studied by, 10, musical iits piomiilgaled 
by, 11, on the nauirc of plaint, 441, cm 
Ihe pioccdine in courts, 114, on Ihe qiii 
hricalioni for judges, 436, Rama sloiy 
naiialcd to ValniTki by. 18, on icmai- 
ii.ige of women, 578, on ihc role ot the 
lablia, 436, on the srlituon n< pidges, 
435-36, syslcin ot myoira advocated by, 
598, works ■•tudicd by, 6 
NdtodJyn FuiTina, a list of conlcnls ot all 
the four '.iiinhitui tonlained in, 259, a 
Vainsa\,r woik consisiing ot two paits, 
262 

Naiada Stnili, As.iliaya’s commcntaiy on, 594, 
as (losclv lollowuig Maim, 309, on 
vyatmhdia, 517 

Naiahni (Kiimaia ValmTki), liis VTdmlki 
Raindyana in K.uinada, 238 
N(IIaka, 238 

Naianappa, Kinnadi vtisum o( ihe 6ist Icn 
paivaic, ol ilic Mahdbhdiala composed by, 
113 

Naia ndiayaiia, woishiji of, picachcd by 
Swami Vivikanantla, 101 
Naiayana, 71, 77, 81, 85, devotion lo, 92, 
Diasidnin oiigin of, 85, Kisna idciitihed 
wilh, 72, as the scipent god ol tire pioto- 
Indmns, 85, as the siipicinc Being 85 
Naiayana Bhatla, lebtidding ot the Visva 
nallia temple by, 375 

Naiayanlya, 93, Chiistian influence on, 92, 
mode of cicatton and destruction des 
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> l of ilic i\j[(ihUbhUiala, 
on the (kicUino ol ibr lyfihtn, ')2 
i\iasa<ri)’a-irihlti, A'tclu coMiiogtuiic amccpl m, 
22 >) 

Msliha dinbnius, use ami gimvlh of, 20G 
Nnsuhya, as a iimun sm, 'm-t 
Nattt Suluii, IMiuiu iL'Uis to, H 
NavadvTpa, as the (>ic,U(st (liKsc ol S.iuskul 
ciiUiiic 111 casimi Iiidi.i, ‘!70 
Navya Siiitii. ■siilai>rim as Hie Imiiidci of, ,%0 
McmTitnlha Puiaiiti, liisUny ol the Iwciily- 
5 cuuid ITilliaiMvaia pi\eu m, 1]'! 

Neoliduc Aftt’, (ilO 

Neo Vedatiiism, (t'liltal dotliiiio ol, 1)02, 
bankaiaiaiya as ihc Imnidei ol, ')’I2 
New T.cslaim‘iU, alk‘u,i'd inlluoiuc oi, tm Uic 
J]]\ag(wnd I'lH 

Nibaiulha(s), H(l, llaiiai is oi tnid In(li,m 
school, ‘i7'l 7(i, Ik'iia.il ‘■(bool, jm-'-eivt'd 
ils sc'paiale <'\is,c‘mc, IKi?, toinmenunies 
on, '!()') 07; (.onsumic a sipuale in.uKb 
of litciaiiiU', 'IKfl, (outiMUs ol, thou Llncc 
iii.iin beads ‘170, Kaiii.iuip.i stUool, 'I?'!, 
as iiialliials ol s|h(i,i1 lopus on taw, ‘Kil, 
Milbila kIiooI, '171 72. jiiojici, Bcng.il 
school. 'Ui7-71, iol( ol, in (voUinga mu 
louu law (d pinance, "iH(i, South Inch,in 
sihool, '17Ci 7H, uudii limish lule, ‘i7K 70, 
\aa\iun alillioius ol ihen luslmy, <luo 
noloav, and imisduiion, 'iOl, f iiyu 
I’uiiiiiii 111, 2")1 

Nibaiulha hui.iuiu', diircu'iu scliools and 
‘idi scliools ol, l!il 

Nididhviiutnti, as the liii.il slcp ni die lealt- 
/alioii ol dll' suinenit' knowledge, 012 
Niel/scbe, his vieivs on hunui bmiti, '114 
Nilibrytiia, 'iDli, .is du god of dliuitiia, HI 
Nikasa, inollu'i ol K.lf.m.’, II 
Nilk - ‘170, Jus 

NTliikanlh.i DTksila, Ins (iiiiinaiiiildiann, 00 
NJld iiuUa Piiiuiui, an nnpoihnn woik on 
Kashnin, 2H'") 

Niiunya-siiidliu (see K.nnal.lkai.d, icconniliou 
ol, as a gieal .niihoiily on law, ‘17> 7fi 
Niiitkia (see Ydska), 4, OliH, eaily phase ol 
classical .Sanskiii in, 'i, il.uiglnei's tight 
lo f.idiei s pio]ieilv discnssul tit, 7. 
Iisiclieis cpiond III, a 
NinaiKi, O'l, allaiiiinciti of, HO 
Niikrniui kiniihi, (oiict'iilioii ol, .iccoidnig lo 
the (>ila, 17‘), in lel.iuon lo wtidhmmu, 
OOh, ,is l.nif'hl 111 die (-Uu, 177, 17H 
Niskuiiiimiii, a leligions meinony tomiecletl 
wall die hiking ol die child onl ol the 
bouse fen die last liinc, 400 
Nllisdui, consisls ol iwenly cinitos on special 
lopifs, 41)1, on die opct.nion of inalsya- 
nyayii, ,710, lopics coMted in, 4(il G2 
NTn-sasiia, aiuienl lie.iiises on, I'l, docUinc 
cl mnndahi in, OH I, signilicancc of. as 
the science ol polily ,incl of gcucial 
morals, 431, 
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iynwakyamitam (see Somacleca Saih consists 
'^liscourses dealing with reh- 
gious piactices, 462 ® 

Nttivarman, his Kicaka mdha. 106 

(see VidySkara Vajapeym) 

,sx ““sr ■"’» 

X.f 'P™ •O'”" 

Nnimha Inamda (see Dalapati), an encyclo 
limdn ■!78; a work on 

pcuock 4 T 1 ' 

Niumlin Pu,Sii,t.__olclest of the Upapmanas, 
4/8, as a 1 aiicaiatia woik iHih Bhaga 
vata^.nclntaiion=. 278, subject, dealt wTth 

Nyaya, font canons of, 89 

™C"ta5tic imiyeisity at, 

Odyncy, compaicd wnh the Uahabhaiala, 71 
OJdeiihcig, Gaibc’s views on the BImmvad 
OHu suppoiLctl by, 139; liis cieivs on the 
loiin ol epic poeliy, U, his vietvs on 
llic Mnhnbhhata, 5D 

Oiient.il ciiltmc, aesthetic and inuntivc 
natme of, 403 

Oiiya,^ fitst Mahdlihaiata in, 114, lust 
Ramayaiia in, 104, niotlun woiks based 
on the episodes ot the Uahnbhaiata m, 
114 inodcin wo’ks based on the 
lliimayana in, 105 

Olio, R , 151, ptogicsstve cUboiation of the 
Bhagamd Gita, Ins views on, 137, his 
views on the latci inlet polations in the 
Bhagavad-G'itd, 145 

Padma, Rama ts known, as, 100 
Padmaclcva vijayaganin, his Mmacanta, 100 
Padmanabha Misia, Ins Dmgnviiti prakata, 

Padinti Pin ana, 100, Bengal ircension of, 
consists of five hhaniias, 2ltl, date ol 
composition and topics dealt with ui 
the dillcicnt kfiandas ol, 2G1, lorn types 
of_ dana classified by, 291, tnlluencc of 
Kalidasa on the Bengali vcisioii of, 2fal, 
111(01 polations m, intioducecl by different 
icligioiis sects, 202, South Indian icccn 
Sion of, consists of six KJiandas, 261, 
iliicc types ol lannyunns mentioned in, 
295, US two chstiiict iccensions, 261, a 
Vaisnava tvork, 261 

Palas, convculioml system of admmistiation 
followed h)', 478 

Pala king*-, lule of, inonasteiics rising into 
gicat centres of learning, dining, 652 
Pah text, main story of the Mahabharaia 
clcall with rn, 109 

Pallava sculphires, achievements of, 116 
Painpa T, his Vikiaindtjuna-vijaya, 113 
Pampa Tlamayana, Jama version of the Rama 
story given nr, 102 3 

Panataiair, temple at, Rama relicts rn Indo 
nesian style rn, 129 
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Panataian bas-icliefs, 129, exploits of 
Ilanumat in the LankuLanda icpresenled 
in, 129, Javanese vcision ol the Rdmayane’ 
closely loUowcd in, UO, pure Javanese 
technique ol, 130 

PancalT pultabuha>ana (sec Rajendia Dev), 
115 

Vaiica-mahabhutas, 91 

Pafica malm/falpa, epithet applied to Visnu, 
89 

Panca-mahata, oiiein and use of the iites 
of, 87 

Pandavas, 87, Kisna as the counsellor of, 85, 
stoiy ol the Liiuinph of, 51 
Pandava-Glla, extols bjiakli and ptapaili, 
219 

Pandava-vtjaya (see Kavlndia Paianiesvaia), 
111 

Pandii, sons of, 52 

Pandyas, then pecultai institution of joint 
kingship, 479, their system ol adnnnis 
Liaiion, 479 

Pancaiatras, 89, 90, doctiine preached by, 
77, oiiginally toinpiled the Matsya 
Put ana, 25S, thicc mam gioups of, 248, 
I'tuiu Piitana belongs to, 257 
Pancasiklia, 9), scholais ddfei in then vieivs 
about the system ol, 91 
Palica<ikha Kapileya, thutyonc piinciplcs 
piopoiiiided by, 90-91 
Panikkai, K M , Ins Mundodau, 103 
Panim, 3, 5, 573, acquainted with the woid 
yavenai, 015; age of, 001, date assigned 
to, 4, giowtii of caily classical Sansluit 
bcfoie and after, 5, the Mahdbhdrata 
knoivn to, 01, lefers to diircicnt types 
oi coipoiations, 600, his icfcience to 
Sutia texts, 4, his iUhas, 313, on the 
I'edic knowledge attained liy women, 
b05, views of the eailiei giaramaiians 
icfeited to by, 5 

Paiamatman, Kisiia as, 69, as tiansccnding 
the gunas of Piakiti, 143 
Fata. PiakiLi, 167 

Paigitci, P E , on the value of the Puranas 
in icconstiucting dynastic histoiy, 205 
Pdtiplava, 6 

Paiasara, on leniaiiiage of woman, 578 
Pardtat a Gltd, central question in, 210 
Patdiara iatnhita, Madhavacaiya's commen 
(aiy on, 377 

Pat dial a Smiti, as most suitable foi kahyuga, 
309, populat conimcntaiy upon, by 
Madhatacaiya, 309 

Putatkatn Gthya Suita, on the composition of 
peisonal names, 399, on the lunction ol 
the sabhd, 434 

Patnads, 345, as institutions foi advanced 
studies in the Vedic peiiod, 641 
Pativtdjaltas, 330, 562, 565, 614, special desig 
nations given to the members of the 
community of, 582 

Paisis, gioup divisions among, 323, their 
settlement neai Bombay, 491, ticalment 
of, in India, 507 
Parvatl, 213 


Pasiipatas, 90, lay stiess on devotion to Siva- 
Pasupali, 77, recasting of the Kurma 
Piituna, attempted by, 260, sect, pro 
claimed by Siva, 89 
PaSupali, 229 
PaSu-yaina, 78 

Patalenc, then ‘.Spaitan type’ of conslitu 
Lion, 482 

Patanjali, his emphasis on meditation upon 
Tbvata, i97, authoiity of the Dhaima- 
Sutias iccognwed by, 428, forms of 
dUiyanai mentioned by, 8, his Mahd- 
bha^ya, 7, 017 

PuLima catiya. Jama veisions of the Rdmdyana 
die modelled on, 100 

Penance, aim of, puiification of the soul, 
388, definition and scope of, 382-83, effect 
of, fitness foi social fellowship, 388, gift 
of cows as, picsciibcd by the sages, 388, 
and hells, 383-84, law of, forms only a 
pait ol the great law of castes and 
oidcis, 289, liLeiatuie on, 381-82, and 
olhu means oi expiation, 386-89, and 
vows, 381-89 

People's Com Is, lluce diffeient categories of, 
according to Colcbrooke, 440 
Pcnindcvanai, Ins Tamil translation of the 
MaliUbliatata, 115 

Phaknraolian Senapati, his mcliical tiansla 
lion of the Rdmayana in Oiiya, 105 
Pingala, his Chmtdah-Siitta, 13 
Pisani, his views on the MahTibhmaia, 58, 61 
Pltamhaia SiddhantavagTsa, as the greatest 
authoiity on Nibandhas m Karaaiiipa, 
373 

Pitts (manes), 82, 83, 317 
Pit) yap'ia, 293 

Plato, on life in the ideal City-State, 417 
Political oigamzation (India), in the epoch 
of the use of Buddhism, 468, monai- 
chical States, 455 79; post Gupta peiiod, 
477-79, pic Gupla and Gupta peiiods, 
473-77, pie Maui ya and Maurya periods, 
468-472, jric Maurya peiiod, 480-83, 
lopublits and mixed consLiLuLions, 
480 84, Vcdic peiiod, 465 67 
Polygamy, among ihc Hindus, 629, among 
Ihe Moliammedans, G29, in mediaeval 
India, 629, piohibiLion of, by Akbar 
among people of oi dinar y means, 629 
PoiUigucse, liisL introduced tobacco in India, 
034 

Pound, on Ihc state of primitive law, 417 
Piadha, her daughters, 82 
Pi adyumiia, 92 
Piahiada, 40 

Piaiapati, 231, piocess of cication stalled 
by, 229 

Piaiajrati Brahnia, 82 
Ptdjupalya, as a domestic penance, 387 
riakili, 91, 92, 184, according to Sankara 
ancl Ramanuja, 198, concept of, 166, 
eight, 90, as the lower natuie, 167, 
natuic of, 186, in iclation to the JIva, 
167, m Sainkliya philosophy, 166, 185, 
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tluce cousuuicius of, 185, us ilnee 
gunas, 1<>7 

Prambanan, Rmndyana lias icilmfs al, 121, 127 
Piambanan bas ichcts, (IiIIli lioni the 
Ramciyana of Vril/iuki, 128 29, thvea- 
gcHLCi in, 121, puuily Imban hlylc of 
130 

Ptammo Kiigluwa, altnliutcd ui logician 

jayadeva, 98 

Piasthana tiaya, syiilhcLic uniLy ol, pn 
Piatapauulia (Raja), lus Iwu uUlnaU'd svoiks 
on dliaitiia, 377 
PralVw^, 189 

Praltloma, 302, 327. 352 

Piatima-natal.a, cailicsl of die Raiua dianias, 
aUiilmtcd lo llliasa, 97 
Pravahana Jaivali, ,559, lus convening the 
Pancala /utiiyid, (ill: 

Ptavaiat, Riahinana, Ksatiiya mines in, 327, 
Ksatiiya, l!2(i, as the name ol the jsii 
horn whom one is dcsuiidetl, ,320 
Piavaravena (King), sonunines uleiuilied with 
Kalidasa, 97, the oiiuile I't.daii epu 
ictuhand/ifc aaidiiitcd to, 1)7 
Pravra/itfif, 5()5 

Ptaynfcilta, defimlion and siopc ot 382 8'i, 
lluec leading aiuhouuis ol the Bengal 
sdiool <m, 3H1, IIS jiKue in die Dhaima 
'lasUa lilcialine, 'iKl, null unse til the 
wold, covets all die v.uuhis means of 
expiation, 38(i 

Ptayahillti Ixalttixma (see liliavadev.i Bhalia), 
as the eiuliesi woik on /nfivcihiltci, 381, 
on die hie caiegoiics ot sms, 380 
Pmyasiitla viveUi (sie srilapaiii), 380 
Piayakittn oyavustlia utiiigia/ia (see KabTnadia 
laik,ilaiikaia), 381 

Pieitiaiianda, Ins complete vcision of the 
Malttibhnitllu in (FU|aiali, 112, lus 
tompleie viision of the Jimndyana in 
Guj.iiali, 191 

Primeval Spun, inaiuftsuUions of, 78, means 
lo aitaiu die icalin of, 78 
Picgfl(i), 410, jiuisdiclion of, ovci then 

iiicnihcis, (i71, iiieu hauls' guilds, as 
auUincinioiis bodies, bb1 
Prdika, plain, 88 

Puintaxiunu, 'ilili, saciainent lot a male child, 
397 

PiLimthltd, piivdcges cnjoytcl by, 578, rcfci- 
eiKL made in llii Dhaiimi saslia lo, 578 
Puiana(s), die wind, 3, 4, attimiu of die 
iiiigiadon of die Magi in, (d'l, ancient 
Indian hisioiu.d iiadilion in, veiy often 
based on lails, 2(15; alninsd, dec fated as 
die dluonui jxii t'xtdU'mc in, 288, 
attempt made in. al leionohiig Iwo 
types of cl/iconifii, 287, anlhouly ol die 
Vedas pleached in, 219, called the litlh 
Veda, 211. tclebiaicd women of, faOfi, 
chaiactciislie topics dealt with in, 21G, 
common fcatiuc assumed by, 251, ddna 
as an aspect of dhaima slicsscd in, 290, 
dale of, 245, definition of, arcoiding to 
Amamkoxa, 241, dcsciiption of social 
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noithun India given m 
inln individual tasles taken 

'MO social fubiic, account given in 
2 , dynastic lists and accounts lecotdecl 
systematically in, 201, on the efficaev of 
pmtances 383. eighteen, as the moLth 

FiX 25 ? following diffeient 

laiths. 252. eighteen, rise ot, 95 245 ss 

""cyclopaedic 

tvith^m’^MS ° dhaima dealt 
907 .v’ the sms in, 

2J7, cxpatiation of ii addhas in, 294 

Lo^nahaisana as the narratoi of! 
242, five chaiacteristics of. 241, form and 
chai.scier of, 246 253, fieedom of the 
individual, empiiasued in, 296, genea 
logical lists and accounts in, 264 
geogiapby foiined an mteiesting subiect 
mauei in, 260, Gitas m, 204, 211 12 
gloidication ol sect,man deities m, 249' 
powth ol, as a distinct bianch of Indian 
litcinliue, 559, harmony biouglu about 
orn *■ T, ^odic and non-Veclic views in, 
269, Hindu view of, m, as histoiical 
and gcogiaphical lecoids, 264-70, import 
aiico of, as the histoiy of religion and 
culuuc of tile ancient Hindus, 270 
impoitance of, m leconstuicimg dvnastic: 
histoiy, 265, impoitance of, in tiacing 
the social development of the ancient 
Hindus, 206, inci easing importance of, 
as icposiioiies of knowledge, 268, influ¬ 
ence of, on lehgious teachers, 269, influ¬ 
ence ot, on all siiaia of Hindu society, 
260, mfoimatimi about the seven dv'ipas 
supplied in, 267, mieipolaiions in, 252; 
inuoducing changes in tlie text of, dilfe 
lent sects took absolute hbeity in, 252, 
invaluable lecoid of histoiy and niytlio 
logy, 215, legends about the ten 
aualauis of Visnii in, 23b. man’s pcisonal 
wouh, lecognued in, 269, meaning of 
the woid, 240, mulLiIaiious topics added 
to, 246, myth played an imjioitant pait 
111 shaping the genealogical lists in, 265; 
new ticnd in, from the Gupta period, 
252; non Hindu view of, 269, number of, 


iigidly fixed, 246, obscivancc of vratas 
sUc-sed in, 297, oidci of the eighteen Ma- 
hapiiranas in, 246, oiigin of. 240, ougin, 
antiquity, and catly cliaiacter of, 240 45; 
mthodox Eralunaiias did not accept the 
(umposite dhmma, professed by, 230, 
pcifoiniaiice of sail cncouiaged in, 597, 
plulosojihical and ethical doctrines 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads in, 606, 
pictuics of the ideal wife in, 596, its 
place among the liteiary fioms, 6 , played 
a vciy impoitant pait in the life ot the 
Hindus, 269, poitiait of the Hindu 
society in ancient India m, 266, present, 
cluonology and contents of, 253 64. 
iccasting of, 251, lecasting of, by 
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dittcienl secib, ^53, icCcicnce lo Gopala- 
Ktsna in, 85, as icligious booEs, 264-70, 
1C niamagc ol ividows not aclvacated by, 
55)8, lappioclimcnL atlcmpLcd in, bclivcon 
Ihc iilualibLic and moialisuc cllnci, 297, 
lolc ol. 111 disseminating icliginn among 
the people, 2G8, lole ol, in cllcctiug the 
lacial and lebgious iiniliLalion ol India, 

268, on the iiile ol AliliTia piiiucs, 623, 
sacied oiigin of, 211, sihcinc oi vinmi 
and iiSinma dliinmin adtotalcd in, 288, 
scciaiian, Llicu coining into CMsIciice, 
251, scctaiian excesses, not absent in, 

269, scctaiian uUcipolations in, 274, 
Smailas iiuiodiitc'd Siiiiti imlLct into, 
250, soii.il and icligioii, ieinicnt as ibo 
soiiice ol ibe oiigm ol, 219, status ol, 
equal to that ol the Vedas, 211, sum 
unmet, ol ailcieiu SanskiiL tvoiks, some 
tunes given in, 267, suivival and dissc- 
iiiuiauoa oi \'cdic ideas and ideals ol 
tchgion, clfccted bj, 208, syncictisin in, 
253, spithctic aLLitiidc of, 268, Tnntiic 
clcnicnls in, 251, ten iadhauina dhaimus 
ciunnciated iii, 288. ibeu uilttieiicc in 
iiioiilding the lilc ol the masses, 05, 
llucc vUirciciU way, .ukiplcd loi le 
cdiliiig of, 251, topics dealt with in, 207, 
topics iniiodiKcd in, by the .Siirmas, 
25(1, twenty one hells cnuinci.ued in, 
2‘!8; two types ol dhaimus iccogiu/'c'd by, 
287, women chai.ietcis in, 576 

I’uiana SamhitSs, Vy.isa as the coiiipilei of. 
242 

Piuanic ethics, dhauna ,is the basts ol, 287, 
naliiie ol, iiilcnscly piaclicai and utili 
lavian, 297; tole ol iIic iheoiy of kcunui 
and uaiisniigiauon in, 296. svadhiunui 
holds a inoniinciit pl.icc in, 201 
I’tnanic legends, incoipoiatcd in the Rdmti- 
yaiia, 22 

Puianic texts, tiiibl.iblo cliaiactci of, 215 
Ihnaiiic Uadilion, ihc eaith consisted ol 
seven dvlpas, accoiding lo, 260, gcogi.i- 
phical, consideiably inihienccd by iiiytbo 
iogv, 267 

Puida/i svstcni, obsetved in high <hos fami 
lies, 611, Lviaiinv ol, s.iinls ol die hhalUi 
niovcmcnl laiscd then \oiec agiinsl, 631 
PuiohiUi, cvohilion ol die odicc ol, 486, Ins 
iiiflueiue avei die king vle])ended luoie 
upon peison.dily di,m esl.iblislied ns.igi 
467, oIIrc ol, as a pillai ol slicnglb lot 
die Biribinanas, 107, as the puilceloi ol 
tlie le.ibn, 485, lolc ol, in the Vctlie 
State, 485 

ITisaii, Vcdie allusions Lo, 227 
Puspodaka, icalm ol Yania, 82 
Pinfnav'as, episode ol, 230 
Pmusa, 91. desenbed as the liigbci Naline, 
167, iiauiic ol 186, and Pi ikili, ug.iid- 
cd as Livo aspects ol Bialiiiiaii, 00, and 
Pi.tkiLi, theoiy of, 89 

Puiuiailluis, 287, 301, foiii, O", sul\ii as the 
basis of, 289 


Pwiisa Shida, 220 

PuiUbotUiiia, the Gild enunciated the thud 
piinciplc ol, 186, satikaia’s conception 
ol, 108, MTdhata Svainin’s emphasii on 
Ihc principle ol, 202 
PiuiisoLUuna-kseUa (Ptui), 263 

Rahiudianatli Tagoic, his views on the epic 
poets, 118 

Radlia, legends .ibniit hci association with 
Kisna, 234 

Ratihaiiiib Ray, his toiiUibiiiioii to modem 
Oiiya hiinya, IH 

Jidfthewti R'uivid/ils'n (sec I-Liiadatta Sun), 97 
Ildghavu-Panduua Yudavlyo (see Cidainbala) 
97 

Rdgliaim-Pundaviya (see Dhananjaya), 97 
R.igluinaiidain, 38], Ins fimiii-Lallija, a woik 
on dhnima, 370 

Raghiinalha, liis kathd-RZimdyami, 101, his 
Ltiuhika N\5ya Samguilta, 510 
Ragluiiialha Pandua, his Vinnayanfi ivayain 
vaia, 114 

Raghuvnmla (see Kahdas.i), Rama stoiy in, 
06 

Raimn, Sii Abdiii, on the ichgiotis and sccu- 
lai basis ol klohaniined.in law, 417 
Rd/a dliiii nut, 333, atcoidiiig lo Muiiil Sam 
liild, 333, Clines ol, 291, loiiiis i iegili- 
m.iu paiL ol the Dh.iima <asUa, 310, 
obsciv.iiKc ol, 207 

R,ijai>op.il,ieh,ii I, C , his (.uKxiuui III I lint 
ina/tini, a modem veision ol ilic Rtinia 
yiinu in ramil piose, 105, his f lytisai- 
Vnuiidu, a modem vcisioii ol the Malm 
hhduita 111 Tamil, 115 
Raj.ii5|a I, Ins Iniililiiig ol the leinple .il 
laii|oie, 101 luiid uvemie stiivey imio 
(Iticeil by. 179 
Riip/v, 00, 185 

Ra|.iseUi,ii.i, his UZila RTimdyuna, 97 
Rajaslitkhaia Basu, Ins ahiidgcd lieiigali \ei 
Mon ol die Muhdbhduda, 112, Ills 
abiidged PtilinlLi Rtiiiuiyinui iii Bengali, 
101 

RSjasuya, 0, 88 

Rajiilauiiii’inl (sec Kalliana), on the geogi.i 
ph) ol K.isliiiiu 285, on Ihe King in 
Connell as die liiglicsl eouil ol .iis])eal, 
437, on Mihiinkula’s esUibhshiiig a 
dyiiaslv in Kashinii, 625 
Rdja uidyd, as l.uighl hv M.imi 3li() 
Rajemha Dev, Ins PiihudJ jiallTipiiliaitiua, 115 
R,ijpuis, use of, dining tin. po‘i(,iipi,i 
peiiod, 177, inuni(L]).il .iihmiHsli.iiioii 
Lindei, 478, icgion.il distiilnilion ol, 511, 
Ihcii syslcin ol adiminslialion, 477 
Rajpiil dyii.isiics, novel ic.iliiic ol then polily, 
inUodiietinn ol 'elan inonaicliits’, 477 
Rama, as ,an inc.ainalion of Visiiii, 21 ,!s 

taking biuh toi the pioLeclion oi dlirninii, 
32, 13, a« ,an nnlwhmcin ol Ihc liigli 
ideals of 4i)an lile, 28, eon cioiis ol bis 
thviiiiiy, 10, deeds of, icpicseiued m die 
puppet sboivs in Binnia, 119, dhauna lit 
iLs in.-iiiifold aspects tepieseiucd by, 11, 
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RaiUJ —CoiUlniwit 

liii coioiiiUtou, iZ, lus lilc 111 exile, 39, 
his pioliLicncy iit imisii,, ‘1,S, liis iclaLioiu 
Willi Ills biollK'is, 17; Ills tu’iji ,ons, 19, 
his uiidii lik'd loi'c loi STLa, l(i, die ideal 
iii.ui s) iiiholi/cd 115, 41), iiilluciice ol liis 
cli.u.icLti 111 shaping people's h\cs, 60, 
hiiig .IS an iiKaiji.ilion ol, in .Siam, 119, 
piiiuijile liillolu'il li^, 49, legal (led as a 
liodhis.ilka, 99, leligions ivtiiKs de.ihiig 
with (Ik sloiy and cult cil, 96, i.himcs 
dcdK.iled l()_ cigliltin gods visited by, 88, 
Sila’s longing Ini a sight of, 41, ivoiship 
of the Goddess Duiga hj, 101 
Rama has-ichels, 119 

Ruinnbliyiidnya, 98, cieiiilLtl to hnig Yasovai 
in.tn, 9H 

Ramahh.icha Dlksit.i, his jiituiki p(i)inuyn, 99 
Rainacaniha, Ins Nala wWm, IU7 


Ramanuja—Cojihimed 

del as a means of spuuual discipline, 
iOO, as a soLial lefoiinei, (I'lT 
Ramamijadiaiiyai, M V, his lueril piosc 
tianslation ol the Malialhaiala in Tamil, 
II5 

Biiddha lepicscnted as. 


litma [nuva Itipmuya Ulmntmd, on the Rama 
cult, 95 

liamaiahafya Upanisnd, on the Rama cult. 


Rama SaiasvalT, Ins tianslation of the Malta 
bliatata into Assamese, 111 
Rama stoiy, 121, as the blending of histmy 
and allcgoiy, 18, caihci vcision of 19, 
histoiical basis of, 27, oiigin ol, 17 19 
pencti.iuun of, into C.hina, 120, woiks 
dealing with, 102 


RamaGuidiii Muimiksu, his Putiyaiiavulia 
Lalliti-Ki>iii, 100 

RdimcandtotUiya (sQCi Veuk.itcs<i), 9fl 

Rama cuuUtm, (.ul/est w'otK in Mal.iyalani 
h.iscd on the Ramdyatia, 101 

Rama aitUa-mtituisa (see T id.isTdasa), a Bible 
to die inilhnns eil Ilnidns of iioidiein 
Iiidi.l, 102 

Ranu (lilt, nniiin woiKs <i( 1 iil,isT(las,i on, 

102 

Ratnid.lsa S.tni,tiih.i, Ins M.ii.ithi, Ratnayaim, 
104 

Rama CfTlci, 2l(i, n.itine ol ■.atiiaditt as cx- 
jiointdtd in 217, stseti sttps in the piei- 
eess ol spnilii,il adv.iiKeiiunt cnuneiaied 
m, 217, theoiy piniKUindcd 111 , 215, types 
ol nidvd'i (xjjl.uncd and iiitiuioned in, 
217 

Ram.t Is.nnlKiig, loniidei (it the Swme’se 
Kiiigdoin, 119 

Rain.tlv.tiila Ch.tudli.ny, Ins Ablnmanyii 
aadlta kdaya, 111 

Rdiiia hlma,, a elose susioii ol the M.ilay 
Jidi/idyaiia m Javanese, 122 

Raiuakiishna (8ii), his abounding love foi 
siiirciing Inimamiy, 581, ius intcipicta- 
tion ol the (Aid, 158, 101, as one Who 
h.i> K'Uilupiclecl the ancient ideals, 581. 
his icniulvable achicveniciit in the icalm 
ol hainiony, 103 

Rain.ilsiishna Mission, its lenovalion oC the 
insliliUnm ol dutitiia with <i huinanita- 
11 . 11 ) Linph.isis, 69", icvival of the aitama 
inslitiiiion in inodciii India by, 593 

Rain, 111 .nid.i, 5.S1, on the lutilily of caste 
sjsKin, (i'17. Raiii.t-hhakti cult pleached 
Ih, 102 

Rani.in.uh.t, his DViya-iahnsya, 370 71 

Rama NTli^, a dose vcision of the Malay 
Rumdyuna in J.av.ancsc, 122 

Raiimiuiia, 201, 151. 495, his .adheienee to 
the innieiple ol aloinieity of being, 138. 
Ills bhdtya on the’ Gild, 198 201, lus can 
(eption ol the Divine, 199, his concep 
tion of kaiina, 199, his eoii( eption ol 
knowledge, 199, lus emphasis on svmeii 


Rama tiaelition, a living foiee ill Java today, 
125, spic.id of, in southeast Asia, 119 
Rama Vainia, as the pioncci ot the Katha 
k.di. 103 

Rdma vuaha (sec Bhalana), 101 
Rama yamukdtnava (see Venkatesa), % 
Rdmdyana, 80, 320, amalgamation of ditfe 
tent elements, in, 17, Aiyaii chai.ictei in, 
28, b.is icli( ts ot the episodes of, 127. 
Bcng.ih tcisioiis of, 101, Bi.'ihmanieid 
teisions of, in Kannada, 103, liiilhaiiL 
galaxy of noble ntimeii piesemed in, 
575, the Buddha c.ilkd a mttlila 111 89, 
ehai.ictei ol, 28 29, composed by K.am 
ban, 105, composmoii of, in Maiathi, 
103, Giitieal Bdition of, 23, 31, the ciil 
Hue of, 32-50, de.sls ivith die piinciples 
ol elciiial law .tiitl polity, 27, dcie’lop 
mtiit of the Rama stoiy 111. 20 23, dille 
lent (Iwidcteiisiics ot 6na picsuiicd iii, 
80, diHeicnt thcoiies about the otigiii 
ol, 19 20, Ciiihest vcision of, 111 Kamiada, 
102, Us eiieyclopactlK nalinc, 23, 117, 
episodes ol, 111 die has leiicfs of I‘i ini 
baiian temple, 121, episodes ineoipoiat 
cd into, 15, ethical ideals expounded ni 
28, factors leading to the mtcipolatums 
111, 21, has a htcuiai foundation 20, fiiit 
Oiiya vcision ol, 1114, lust .pcenucii ol 
a full fledged inn/iu kdvya 2(i, tom st.iges 
of Its clevelopiiiciit, 17, Hindi vctsiciiis 
of, 102, Its histoiical cliaiactcr, 19, its 
Instoiy and chaiactei, 1131, histoiy ol 
Its text, 23-26, Huhcit’s viens on the c\ 
isteiiee ol, in Cham language, 120, idc.il 
of dlia) nia as depicted 111, 39 10, Itido 
ncsiaii, 125, Indoiiesiaii veisions of, jc 
suit of mixed iiilluence, 125, infhience 
of, on the Buddhist lilciatuic 99, )U 
fluence of, on classic.al S.ansKiit htciatiiic, 
96, influence of, on Jdiii.i lUci.itiiic, 
99 100, its inlluciiie on Kalul.isa, 90 
influence of, on the iiioilciii Indi.in litc 
latuics, 100-106, inlluenee ol, on sulise 
quent Sanskiit woiks, 95 99, invested 
with the eliamcter of a malm kiiv\a, 23, 
Jama vci«ions ol, 100, Jama \cisiun of. 
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in Kiinnaila, 103, Javanese vcision of, 
)2I, 125, Javanese vusion of, closely 

followed in Uic Pantilaian has icliels, 
no, Kashnim vciHon ot, 103, huoym 
dc.ilmg wilh the episodes lioni, ‘17, 
lakuni, based on, 131, M.iillnli veision 
ol, 102, Malay veisioii ol. 122, 12'1, 121, 
125, many si(letl naliue ol satiilncs as 
ilcpiciecl in, 17 38, many sided poili.iyal 
ol a pciIccL life in, 32, on niTihya nyaya 
500, inihtaiy cqnipiiieiil and (liitienty as 
depiacd in, 33 31, inodcin woiks bist.l 
on. 111 Eaimada, 103, modeiii Woiks 
based on, m Malayalnin, 103, modem 
woiks based on, m Maiailii, 101, modem 
woiks based on, in Oiiya, 105, iiioi.il 
values sliesscd m, 20, the iiituie ol, 
2G-28, oiiginal text of, picscivcd in the 
soulliciii leecnsioii, 25, pieimcs of ideal 
men and women poiliayed iii, 116, pl.iys 
based on siii.dlci episodes ol, 98^ popii- 
lii adapt,itions ol, m NLuathi, 101, 
populal Ileng.ili .idaplalions ol, 101, 
poiUiys an ideal tivib/alioii, II, I’nianic 
legends lueoipoiattd in, 22, its leeiiaiion 
at Rama’s lioisc s.ittiluc, 20, loyal 
palioiiagc ,is deputed in, 30 37, S.inskiii 
pkiys based on, 97, scenes luim, deputed 
ml mediaeval lemplcs, 110, '■tcncs lioiii, 
illiisiialed by motlcin tndi.in .iiiisls, 110, 
sli.ne ot the pulilu in tlie Suite nlf.iiis 
as depicted in, 31-35, Si.uncsc \cision ot, 
124, siind.nily and diffiKiice bclwccn die 
MahabJuuata md, 29, sniucc of Us sailed 
flinacici, 30, 'outliein tomiiunUilois on, 
21, stoiy of, 10 17, symbolical mtetpic 
tations oi, 28, Tamil adaptalion of, 105, 
Teliigu veisions of, 105, tianslation oi, 
into Assamese, 100, tianslation ol, in 
I.iind, 105, ils tliiee 'omecs of oiigm 
.KLoulmg 10 D C, Sen, 18, two distinct 
htcraiy aspects of, 27, two icconsions of, 
23 

RumTiynna AdiKanda (see IMadbava Deva), 101 
Raindyana campu, asciibed to King Bboja, 07 
Rdmuyana Kaid^uin, J.ivancse authols ol, 90 
Rdmdyiina hatlidnaha, in ILuiscn.a’s kulha- 
loki, 100 

Rdmdyuna maiijan (see Ksemendi.i), 90 
Rdmeynna Siisnh, a dose vci'ion of tin 
M.il.iy Rdinayana in j.iv.ancsc, 122 
Rdina vijaya (see Saiikaia Dcv.i), 101 
RdnviprikUydna, 30, file oulcal of SIta not 
mentioned m, 95 Ruiitdvnna .is die 
somcc of, 31, icsiiietcd siopc of, 25 
RUmotlaia-tdpanlya Upaniwd, on the Rama 
cult, 95 

R.iii.idc, on die effect ol die bbahli move 
ment m MaliaiasUa, 0,36 
Ranganatha, liis Tclugu Rdinavana 105 
Rangaswanu Aiyangai, K V , his leconslmc 
tion of the Bihaspali Simli, 309 
Raima, Ins f^dbasa-Bluma xii-jaya, 113 
7inj7(i), 4, ideas of, adopted fioin the West, 
618 


Rdstiagopa, piotcctoi of the tcalm, lole of 
the puio/uta as, 185 

Rasti.ikutas, then system of .idmimstiation, 
478 

Ratnesvaia, Ins Siiupdla vadha, 112 
Ravan.i, 11, his Biahmana descent, 40, hi.s 
light with Kaitavliyaijima, 97, his humi¬ 
liation at the hands oi Valin, 42, as Pia- 
tivasudcva. Jama notion ot, 99, s.inkaia 
was ovcitliiown by, 86 
Rduuntupniiya (see Blialta Bhfina), deals Widi 
R.lvana's light with Kait.ivliyaijuna, 97 
Ramina-vndlia (sec Piavaiascna), 97 
Ravidas, his condomualion of c.isle system, 
637 


Raviscii.a, his Padma Piiiana, 100 
Ravi Vainia, 116 

Ramiiki Ihiilimana, on iaJiuau uiaia, 569 
Rbhiis, exalted position ol, 82, Icgcntls about, 
226 


Kcnaiss,iuce, luipacL oi, uu uie ueveiopincnt 
ol a tlicoiy of law dnoiccd lioin theology, 
417 


Tie’s pulicala, dociime of, 437, HaiTta on, 444 
Rtspoina Piudnilium, autlioiiiy of, deiived 
fmin the Bai, 427 

Rcpiihhcs, ancient Indian, causes of then 
cltchiii, 481, lUuieiil Indi.in, extinction 
ol, cliiung the uign ol Inipciial Guptas, 
483. giowlli ol, m iioiihcin India altci 
the dciline of Inilo-Grctk ,incl Saka 
powcis, 183, giowlh ol, m noilliciii 
India afui die decline ot Kusana powei, 
403, ol Indus valley, tiucc elements oi 
then tonslituiion, 482, ol iioiih western 
India, .It the Inne ol Alex.mtiei’s inva 
Sion, 482, not alien to the genius ol 
Indian people, 481 

Repuhlic.m .isscmbhcs, then pioccduie, coin- 
paicd with ihat ol the Buddhist inon.is- 
lic cst.ililishnicats, 481, pioccdmc fol 
lowed by. 111 lians.icLiiig busmoss, 481 
Tig r eda, 3, 560 nMrtiiici-sL.igcs as such nol 
nicntioneci in, 563, concepL of law in, as 
icpicstnltd by ita, 424, dcsciiption of 
irtO/iit Ill, 431, devclopiiicni of classical 
Sanskiit m, 1, latci pciiod ol, sabha 
associated willi, 431, oldest Known htc 
lalLiic m the whole woild, 003, on the 
election of a king by Ins subjects, 42), 
llic ii.niic Kisna occiiis in, 85, as the 
soiiicc of the epics, 11, as .i souice of 
the second ji.nt ol the Rama sloiy, 18, 
sliuggle belween India .ind Kisna men 
Honed in, 85, women sceis ol, 603 
Rg Vcdic liymiis, on maiii.igL iilii.il, 573, 
poili.uls ot a noble band of ladies pic 
seined 111 , 571 

Rg Vcdic seels, poetic feuuui of, 573 
Rg k'cdic Stale, as a tiib.il mon.ucby, 485 
Romans, 619. 020 

Roman coinage, the iinpimt of, on con 
tcnipoi.ny Indian cmiciicy, 619 
Roman law, sLiidy ol, shows that customaiy 
kiw in clue coiiisc gives place to juris 
piudencc, 416 
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Rousseau, Ins S,oLial Contiuct, on the oiigin 
ot piopcity, Dl'i 

Jisi{s), '19, yS, ‘li’ buikltis ol the Indian emli- 
/ation, 5()7, as lutelleetual guaiih.ins of 
the laec, 'il8, puwma-, loui, piimal , 
seven, Vl(i, wandeiing liLc o(, 5(id 
lln-yapta, 29'!, 29 4 

Rsyasinga, suny ol, in the Jatakas, y<) 
lUit, 289, as lilt aiiUeedeiU o! dkmma, 342, 
aspects ol, 4'24, denotes ilie •■upicine 
liaiistanleiilal law, 124, in itialion to 
dhinnia, 421 

Riulii(s). eleven, 8li, his tmcigentc as a god 
oL gieal iiiRioilaiKc, 229, lieiee and male 
voleiU ehaiaciei ol, H(), oiiginal ehaiaelci 
of, as the god ol tlc.ith, 229 
Rudiadrnn.in, Ins lainuus inseiiptions, 475; 

Juiiagaih insdiption ol, 1)21 . 

Rucha-dla, budging the gull sciiaiaiing the 
Vaisnavas iioiii (lie San as, attempted in, 
212 

Russell, Gcoige, Ins olisti valions on the GHa, 
195 

sahail, 005 

Sabal Siiigli t.liiuihan, Ins abudgetl Hindi 
vcisiim ol the AtoluihluData, 112 
uihchiluillntdunnn, nine lold elassilicalion of 
sms ado]itid in, ‘IfK) 

Halihd, ri4; amuiuuy ol, 4'U, .issemhly of the 
clans, 71, us assotiuion with the l.itci 
pcnoil ol tlie Jiirlida, I'll, deseiiption 
ol, 111 the jalakas. I'll, liiuelion of. in 
the PUuidKau (li liya Suhn, 431, juditial 
functions cMieised by, in llic eaily 'Vcdic 
peiiorl, 4()(i, itiliiied to the poalion ot 
king’s puvy toututi dtuing the late 
Vedic peiioil, Kill, icfetetice to, in the 
llluiuKi I fda, 431, lule of, 4311 
Saildciiui, 27, 517 
Sadblmvu, 91 

,Sadaj/i C,7ia, ihonic ol, 208 
Sddhaha, 151 
Sadhand, 202 

SucUiauina illiinniti, 291, as the basts of 
siiadliH) inu, 291, ttii, as eiuinieialed in 
the Puiaiias, 288, umvcisal scope and 
cteinal iiatuie ol, 288 
Sudyovadliu, ivelhuc ol llie faiiuly, ideal of 
liei hie, (lO'l 

Sdhasa JllnuKi i'ljiiyii (see Raima), 11’! 
saivas, 80 

Suva llpapinatias, 282 81, list ol, 282 
SaiviMii 2'i5, aiose out ol Aiy.ni and non 
Aiyaii iiligious Inhils, .83 
'sakas, Iniham/.il ton of, (I'M 
Saka eia, slaiuil in A 1) 78 by RainsKa, G21 
Sakalyain ilia, In, Uddui liduliauit, 9(i 
.Saktas, 89, added liesh malciials to the 
kUima I’uidnti, 2()(l 

Sakti Up.ipinanas, 281) 82, mnuente of the 
Tanltas an, 280 innioi, 281 
SakLi, 151, 237, wot ship ol, existed as an 
independent lehgious cult, 238 
Saktibhadia, Ins ASanya cuddmani, 98 


83, later, pudcci luaLdva 


Sakiism, cult of, 
iites of, 87 
bakti woiship, distinctive featiiie of 238 
Sakuntala, lepudiation of, 96 
!>ariuntcdopaUiyana, place of the ivifc in 
domestic economy, as inenlioncd in 75 
Sa/cmii main, duties connected with, 569 
s>akyas, of Kapikivastii, then mixed’constitu 
tion, 481 

Salva, Ins idlvn-Blunala, a Kannada version 
01 the Mahabhumla, 113 
Smiiudlit, 151 

fiamSIiai lu(s), 472, G 66 , charged with pie 
paiation ol exhaustive legisters ot census 
lists within their junsclitlioiis, 472 
SrtMW Jdtciha, on the stoiy of Dasaiatha killin'' 
the son of Anrihaka mum, 99 ° 

Saimlabhatta, Ins DnmpadT uadra-hmona, 


Samajwaya, 150, as taught in the GTtd, 147 
Samavai<mm, ceiemomca connected wiili, eon 
snL ot two Items, 408, a saeiainent con 
iiecicd with a sludcnl’s conipleLing the 
studies, 407 
iaindvmUma maim, 570 
Sdmavulhdiia Buihmana, on lircchia, 387 
Samayai, oiiginally connected witli. the lulcs 
agiccd upon in assemblies, 428, as the 
souicc of Hindu law, 427 
s'fini&a I’uidna, deals exclusively with the re 
foinicd cull of the Sun, 284, sloiv ot 
samba establishing an image of the bun, 
iiamted in, 281 

Sarablninaiha Siddhantavagi^a, lus iltdla him- 
lima, 373 

Samhiias, development of classical Sanskiit 
in, 3 

Samhitopanisad Btdhmana, on revcicnce foi 
the tCiicliei, 568 
Samidli, 83 

Samtlt, disappearance of, as a popular assem 
bly 111 the late Akdic peiiod, 466, pnpulat 
assemblies of the Vcdic period, 4(iG 
Sainkhya, 160, assumes tliice gunat, 90, con 
ccpiion of PiakiLi m, 1G6, 185, its con 
Uibntions to Indian philosopliy, 90, 
cosmic principles of, 90, doctinie, 88 , 
Its caily phases, 90, as emphasuing medi 
lation on Iliianyagaibha, 197, ideal of 
iciiunciation in, haid to altjiii, 173, 
modification ol, in the GTto, 166, Sank.i- 
lacaiya’s inleipictatioii of, 147 
SamUiyas, Kapila, then insistence on giving 
up woik .IS evil, 183 

Sainkhya system, Kalnln-Gltd intioduced the 
conception of Isvaia into, 212,^promin 
cure gisEii in the Bhagavad Gild to, 185 
Sampdka Gita, ideal pleached in, 208 
SamtSj, conception of, 625 
Samidia, 213, cycle of, 210, five kinds of, 218 
SamshaiBs, 390 413, aim of, 394, ami of, as 
integration of one's personality, 413, aim 
of, as union with Biahman, 566, of 
childhood, 398 402, common to the three 
cla'ses, 34G, conception of, in the Gita, 
182, constituents of, 394 96, cover the 
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Saiii'ihata^—Contiuued 

whole life of an mtlivulual, 316, cultuial 
pmposc of, 302, clcvdopmcnL of pusona- 
iity Ijy, 303, educational, 402-408, faith 
as Ihc basis of, 392, influence of, on the 
life of an individual, 306, insliiulions ol, 

I ompichcnsivc view of lilc taken by. 3Q6, 
maiiiagc as a, 408-11, ni.uiical eltments 
in, 303, as a mean hctnccii the ascetic and 
maltiiahsLic tonccptioiis oJ life, 391, 
mtailin); and sigmficaiKC ol the Ltini, 
300 01, pafoiinaiiLC of, divination pl.tys 
an iinpoiUiil part in, 396, pcifoiinanrc 
ol, foi the giowih of iiiOJ.al viilue, 39,3; 
ptifojinmcc of, foi lenioving bodilj 
iiTipuiilies, 303, ])cifoiiiiantc of. as self 
cspu'ssion, 303, pcifoim.mce of, as spin 
LUiil sSdhann, 304, piayci as an nnpoi 
taut coiisfilncnl ol, VM, picnalal, 396 9,S, 
pin pose of, 302-01, pill pose and scope 
of, 413, inle of, in life actoiding to 
Krdulasa, 345, lok of asliology in 396, 
sariifitc as an impouanl cmnlirucnt ol, 
305, scope and luunbci ol, 301 02, slope 
,uid niimbci of, artoidiiig lo the Giliy.i- 
Si'ilias, 301, sigiiiricance of, 300 sixiccn 
classical, 302, syniholism as a consutnonl 
ol, 306, lota! iiuinhei of, 346' (wo 
gioups of, 566, v.ii Kills stages of, 305 
Siuiniiuaya vcula , iheoiy ol co oidnialion ol 
the aUaims, 350 

Sannuh igiipia, Allahaliad pill.u uisciiplion 
of, 623, cmpiic of, autonomous tubes 
inchiilcci in, 483 

'iamuha, 519, gioiioli of, cncouiaficd by the 
SmUis, 664, political stains of, 673 
hamvTidu, hymns, 15, hymns, oiigin of the 
epics traced to, 14 

Sandlana dhaunn, 27, 314, adapl.abilKy and 
aclaplations ol, 315, jn rclalioii lo the 
changing patlein of sociclv, 315 
Srnint uiiStiya, on the Vcdaiitic doc(iinc ol 
Biahman, 92 

Sandhyakaia Nandm, his Rdma ca\ita, 06 
Snue^hais), 585, 660, as ai islociafic clan 

icpuhhrs of the Ksaniyas, 480, Buddhist, 
Akka's lavish piiion.igc ol, 489, icloiin 
inc; of, 488, tlicii coiiimatc unity, 459, 
memhcis of then ccpiahty of stains, 586 
Saiii'lwbhuUi Asoka’s edit I on 487, 488 
Sniii>liiil,cimvui, lules goveinmg, 587 
Sdiiiilid mukliyas, clilcis of the coipowtion, 
74 

‘Iniipjidtiimn, 586 

saiik.nacriiya, 211, Advaita s)sicm piopcnniilcd 
by, 211, 213, his coinmciilaiy on (he 
Ii]we,nuad-C,lla, 150, 195 98, foiii iiifi//icis 
founded by, 592, his inieipiclauon of 
Sauikhya, 147, liis inlioiuclion (o (he 
Crll<> hhasya, 206, on Iisi'hrfiia, 163, on 
nnnki'n mvd as laughl in the Gi/ci, 147, 
Nco Vedanlism founded by, 592, bis 
reflections on Kaiiiia yoga, 105, tluce 
cateaoiics of existence iccognized by, 198, 
Vcdanlic Ranaissanec in Hinduism led 
by, 502 


Saukaia Deva, as the ical foundei of Assamese 
litciaiiiie, 101, Ins Rainu-vijaya, 101 
s.iiikaiilala, his Saviiu-cautd, 109 
Saiikaiaiama Sasllt, on distinction among the 
thicc systems of jiuispmdencc, 427 
sankha, and LikhiLa, as wiiters of Dhainia 
sastias, 306 

Stiniiydvi (iciiiineiatieni), 332, 357, insUtulion 
of, 583, as an lustitutiou m the lorn 
slages (tRuimui) of life, 583, peculiar to 
Indian civili/aiion, 582, as the stage of 
)Wan iniilJi, 332 

StmnySsiii, 162, 295, 562, 582, Birdimanital, 
icgulalions of the life of, 591, four kinds 
ol, 3(17, Raclina Puyana on the various 
IV pcs ol, 295, rules of conduct for, in 
the IlUnta (dta, 210, Unco types ol, 295 
S.lnskiK, classical poets of, 96, plays based on 
the mam sloiy and various episodes of 
the Mohdhhmata in, 107 
Sanskiit (classical), aniciioi lo Banini, 3, 
developmeiil ol Ailha saslia htnalme in, 
13. eaily phase of, 3, cxisicticc of n.iii i- 
tivc conipnsiiion ni, 7, cxislenee of 
winks on driumg in, 8, giowili ol poeliy 
in, 13, giowih ol sLciilai poeliy m, 13, 
iiidiienee of (he Muhuhlmafa on, 
Kill 100, tlilidhn legends iii, 6, nmcUcal 
lileialmc in, 11, and niedieuic, 11-13, 
oiigin ol, 3, and iihilosophical and 
ctimo ichginns ideals, 9 10, and polity, 
13, piicn lo the Clnislnm <ia, 5 0, and 
(he technical sciences, 10)1, (niiisloiini 
tion of, as Ihc hngna liaiica of Indian 
ciiUiuc, 610-11, as a vehicle ol Indian 
culliuc, 3-13, as llic vclucle of luciatinc 
and thought, 5 

Sanskul hiciaiuic, classical, wide scope of 
(lie woicl irtwic/.ccirt III 391, cm pcimncc, 
a' inte,gi il pan oi nliaima sasiia, 381 
Sanskul plays, huge mtmbci of, wiiCteii on 
Ihc main sloiy m diffclenl episodes of 
the Rntiiriyatin 97 

Sanskul pociics, piincipal scn(unm(s arroicl 
iiig to, 26 
siititi 1,0)11111, C>, 113 

sii)ililMi)/)ti)i, 72, 88, 92, 93, .aiicieni licaliscs 
and aiilhois on political science men 
Honed in, 13, appcmunuiu ol loyal 
athiseis from ditfcicni casics iiunUoncd 
III, 74, coiKC'plion ol iiiopcily in, 513, 
roMiiic pi I IK I pie's ol Ihc Saiilkhy,! sysiem 
discussed in, 90, cliilaelic milciial lU, 62, 
on iho dill ley ol diyiidci, 518, cxpo-.iiion 
of (IlKitiiia 111 , 67, on Ihc nalme o( 

dhmma, 503, on the naliiie of men. 512, 
on the psydiology of men in ihc slalc of 
nainic, 511, vniions types of fighting 
foicci iiicntioiicd in 75 
Saplalmdi, signincancc of, .is coii'-iuuting ah 
the essentials of donieslic felicity, 411 
Saiadainaiu Devi (Sii), (he Holy Mother, 
twin ideals of Incliaii womanliood coin 
bincel in, 608 
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Saikar, Jadunalh, on ihe use o[ wine among 
Ihe Mughal anslociacy, 634 
Saiala Dasa, his fiisi Onya Mahahhatata, 
populaiily of, 114 

saianagtUt, US, 200, 201, as completing one’s 
spmtiiiil Liaiisloiination, 200, resignation 
to the divine will, 164 
Sal.isvatr, 71, 237 
SHniaka-Mtmaiiiiu, 211 

iawaha-SrUias, gicatci emphasis on tativa 
jiiana laid in, 211 
Saiayn, Rama’s final plunge m the wateis 
01, 42 

'iMvahhauma, doctiine of, S25'27, as a 
(loctiiiie of ivoild unity and inteinational 
concord, 527 

Sasanka, his upiooling the Bodhi licc, 491 
halalMtha Btahmana, on the division of the 
Biahmanas inlo two classes, piicsts and 
poliLiciaiis, 43), on the duties of a 
student, 613, on the position of wife iii 
the Indian household, 571 
Satavrihanas, adinimsuation ol, some impoi- 
lant innovations, 473, notable fealiiic ol 
the govcinincnt of, cioation of civil and 
iinluaiy ollucs with a highci dcsigna 
tjon, 473 

StdT, (i()7, A1 Bmmi’s ohseivations on, 597, 
custom of, discoiuaged by the Delhi 
Sultans, 032, custom of, picvailed among 
a huge sec (1011 ol the Hindus, 032. 
custom of, voluiUaiy m the South, 632, 
obseivanct ol, accotuu of foicign tiavel- 
Icis, 632, ohscivance of, prohibited by 
Aiuang/cb, 032, oliscivance of, icstiicted 
by Muhauiinacl-bin-Tughluq, 632, pei- 
Iciiinantc of, encouraged in the Puianas 
and Sinius, 507; pciCoiinance of. not 
univcisal, 598, piacticc of, liistoiical 
iccoids of, 598, as pi.ictiscd among the 
Raipuls, 032, inc ol, pievalent duiing 
the epic peiiod, 88, views ol Siniti 
wiitcis on, 597 

San ruuina, as a minoi Sakta Upapmana, 
291 

Satlm, 90, 91, 185 

Salya, 288, as an aspect of dhaiina, 289, 
ctincs of, based on the conception ol 

unity of the Self, 289 

binirii, 288, aspects of, intcinal and external, 
289 as a soc id ethical vntue, 289 
suinaka, 4, leciialion ol the Malmbhmata by, 
57 saciihte pcxfoimcil by, 60, his 
IhhaddcualTi muilioiis 27 women seers, 

Sauias, 89, lay sliess on devotion to Suiya, 77 

iaana Puuiiui, on the contents of the 

Upapurmas, 275. ikil'cs glorified in, 283, 
on the oiifiin and natiiic of lhe_dilter 
cut Upapuianas, 273, as a Pasiipata 
cvoik, 283 

Saiiia Upapuianas. 284 

Saun SamhUd, deals mth six magic acp, 259 
Saviur, 82, stoiy of, 76, conception of, 227 
as the (ype of ideal ivoinan, 


575 , 


Savitii—ContniicccJ 

Wiciichcd her husband ficiiii ihe grip of 
death, 575 

Sdvitn nuinl'a, meaning of, 406 
Sayana, Vedic commentator, mentions names 
ot women seeis, 603 

Scythians, migiation of, and scidemcnt m 
India, 620, and Paithians, 620 622 
Send-[>ati, 81, head of the army, 75 
Scna(s), administiative leform under, 478, 
introduced the method ot cash assessment 
of land for revenue, 478 
Seneca, his doctiinc of human depravity, 511 
Seiat kdnrla, ciiiioiis association of facts 
incoipoiated in, 122, concluding poition 
of, differs from Valmfki's Utlamknnda, 
123, Mohammedan tales, anti deeds ot 
Rama combined in, 123 
ieint Rama, much .rpprcciatcd in Javanese 
liteiaiy cuclcs, 121, stoiy of Ravana 
m, 121 

Scliibandha (see Riwana vadlia), 97 
Slrama Sasliy, R , 451, his puhlication of 
Kaulilya's AilhaidUut, an cpoch-niakuig 
event, 428 

Shantayya, a laige number of Yak<:agdnas 
composed by, 113 
Siddha, perfected soul, 610 
btUia, development of, as a universal symbol 
ot Hinduism, 402, ns vital connection 
with life, 402 

Sikh Gurus, prohibited the use of wme by 
the Sikhs, 628, social letoinis iiUruduced 
by, 638, their condemnation of infanti 
Cldc, 638 

STlacaiya, his Cauponna ma/mpttusa lanya, 
110 

Sllalur, his Nata-SUtias, 8 
Swiantonnayano, significance of, as a pre¬ 
natal sains fiat a, 397 

Siir, as anti-social, 297, classification of. 385- 
86, two broad classes, 385 
iisla, conception ot, 344, the term, signifies 
a person ot irreproachable eharacter, 
343 

Stillpd-lavadha (sec Magha), 106 
SILa, as a model heroine, 50, birth of lici 
twin sons, 96, enters the flames, 45, final 
disappearance of, 48, Ine ordeal ol, 23, 
95, Hanfunat's search for, 42, her 
agonies, 46, her birth and diSiippeaianee 
lino the Earth. 18, compared with 
DiaupaclT, 575, ideal ot a dutiful wife, 
29, pcisouahty of, 605. principles of 
inaiued lile accepted by, 44, the ideal 
rvite, 43, W'Orst tiials of, 45 
Sila Jiaiana kdvya (see Bliolanath Das), lUl 
Sild-kalhanaka, 100 

Siva born fiom the forehead of Brahma, 
84 bull-vehicle of, 83, dcseiihed as the 
su’picme Being, 86, caily Yogic and 
nude lepicsentalions of, 8b, function of 
destruction of the universe represented 
by. 83, has his own heaven, 8t, has Ins 
own history since piotoliisioiic 6™|s, 
83, possessed of eleven epithets, 


86 , 
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Siva —Continued 

laist-’d 10 Ihc ilaUis of Siipieine Being 
by Ihe intioducUon of peisoiialistic hypo 
thesis of cieation, 89, the liamayana 
picseiils rliffereiu thai.ictciisLics of, 80, 
thice cliflcreiiL strata picsenting the 
thaiattciistits of, 80 

Sivachaiicli i Sen, his Bengali Rdmiiyiwa, 101 
‘tiuadluuina (Fuiaiia), oiigiii and woiship of 
Ihe phahe emblciii of Siva in, 28‘), ic 
rogiii/ation of, as a Upapmana, 28'!, 
as a pio vcdic Pasiip.ila ivoiL, 28“) 
Sivadhifimnilaia (Pwdna), as a pio-Vcdie 
Pasiipala wotk, 283, lopics dealt with 
in, _2a! 

Sivn Gita, Lhcnic_ of, 211 
htva Puidtia, Agamic intlucnre on, 283, 
atUlioi of, a pit) Vcdie I'asiip.ita of 
Bengal, 282 

Sivasvaiiu Iyer, Sir P S , on the caste 
system, 323 

Skatitla, 81, cmcigenrc of, as a new deity 
111 llic Mahdhhunita, 77 
Sknnda-Pnuina, 215, additions and altci.i- 
tions made in, 2ti3, picsaibcs tonsuring 
ol widows 598 

i'lctfl liiivya, its dual th.naelci, % 

SmaiUis chaiigid tlio chaiattei of thru stt- 
tainn deities, 250, inLiodiiccd Siiiili 
iii.itici inio Ihc Puianas, 250, on soci.il 
jegulaiions, 320, then icligtous outlook, 
250, topics intiodiiccd in the Puianas by, 
250 

Sniitifs), 312, abolition of niiiiation and 
Inalnnacm'/a fot women in, 322, the age 
ol, 315, eastc sysieiii in, 320, scheme ol, 
315 16, conventional view about the lolc 
of, in (he giowtli of Hincln law, '126, 
coiuse ol studies laid down for the 
Vedic students in, 653, on division of 
piofits among paitncis, (175, division ol 
society according to, 317, division of 
types and functions, 317, eight foiins ol 
mariiagc, mentioned in, 409, cncouiagcd 
the giowtli of iamulm, 6G4, gcnctal 
icflection on, 321-23, irotia and jnavaia? 
in, 326 27, as govcinnig the conduct of 
the Hindus, 314, how they ate distin- 
gmshed fiom the Vedas, 312 inlcipic 
(ation of eonlhcting texts of, 313, on 
(he law of p.ii Inciship, 664; law of 
iainbhuya %amutl}idiia in, on the siducet 
of paitnciship 671, on the Icg.il aullio 
Illy ol the usages ol coipoialc bodies, 
671. hbciahsm of, 312, Mahdbhmala 
laised to the tank of, 62, iiiaiiiage ol 
gills befoic pnbcity, iceomiiiciidcd by, 
329, mnioi wiUcis ol, 310, mixed castes 
in 327 28, as norms of conduct, 313, 
then outlook and ideals, 312-31. pcifoi 
inancc of sail cncoiiiaged in, 597, period 
of, 315, peiiod of, codilication of social 
laws in, 607, pliilosopliy of life in the, 
316, prcsciibc austcie life foi a widow, 
598, on primary education, 653, rdja- 


Sim ti(s )—Continued 

dhatma in, 333 34, in lelation to the 
I'edas, 312, rc marriage of widows not 
advocated by, 598. lights and status of 
women in, 319 320. on safeguaiding the 
piopcities and stiengthcning the consli 
tution ol the guilds, 673, scheme of, 315, 
as Ihe souicc ol Hindu law, 426, stages 
of hfe actoiding to, 317 19, tcachci as 
Ihc pivot ol the whole educational sys¬ 
tem, nicntioiicd in, 616, thice main divt 
sions of, 67, tuo foinis of. 313, on two 
types of students, 646, two types of 
teaclicis mentioned in, 616. vaina and 
caste Ill, 323 26, Vcdic 'tiidy in, 329 30, 
and the uoiiicii, 607, women and the 
Sudias Ill, 319 21 

Still ti uinduUU, on compacts enteicd into by 
the tiadi guilds (>76, on tlie consUlulion 
and luiiclHins of iienis, 676, on female 
ediicalioii 654, on uiinaya, 439, on six 
classes of paitncislup, 677 
Siiiili knuiimdi (sec DivanaLlia), 375 
Simti liiciatuie, use of ilie word dhaima in 
421 

Siniti iwnljniT (■.cc Govindai3)a), 367 
Siniti ‘.ilia (sec Ilaimallioprulliyaya), as an 
aiuhoiilalivc digest on dcura and vlvada, 
m Milliila, 371 

Sinili lalloa (sec Raglniiiandana), a woik on 
(Hullinn, 371) 

SmiUvwcka (sec Mcdliaiiilii), a digest of 
Indian law, 36(1 

Snalnka(s), 570, dignified deme inoiu a'suin 
ctl by, 571, Ins loinial bath, 108, ilncc 
types ol, 407 

Society (Indi.in), division of lypes and fuiic 
lions of, 317, iilipicL of ITllopcan tivi- 
li/alion upon, 580, reasons foi dcca 
dciicc of, 580 

Social (.onhact, on llic oiigin of piopeity, 
515 

Sotial oigani/ation, gcneial leflcclion on, 321 
Sown, 88, 226 

Somadeva (Sun), his knowledge of politicd 
stieiire, 1G2, his A'7h wm, based on 
Kaiildva's AitlialTislia, 463, his Niti- 
vuLyamita, 462, 499, pi escribes the 

lends of niatciialislie iihilosophy ioi 
kings, 463, on ihe lolc of nnnisleis, 505 
Soiii ipiahha, his Kuindiahnla [iialibodha, 
110 

Son, new type of iinpciialism evolved on the 
hanks ol, 73 

.Soienseii, liis views on tlic MahabUaiala, 57, 
50 

Susyaiili iKwia, 566 

Sosyaiiti km limn, a saeiameiit pcifoimcd to 
cxpcdUc the delivery of the tliild, 398 
Sovcitigiitv, cnkia as the symbol of, 525, 
catcgniies of, 525, Hindu theory ol, 525 
Spino/a, Ins 7 lactalui Tticologico-Pohticus, 
509 

^mddhd, 177, 413, the GTtn, on the ideal of, 
175 
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^mddha{<), e\p.iti,aio]i ol, in the PuiSnai., 
294, lu'o aspects ol, elliital and economic, 
294 

Smddha uigata, asciilicd to Kulluka Bhalla, 
3G6 

ijrtrawim(s), ')(i5, ’i82 

Siavanu, as ihc Liaciilional oial s\slcm of 
cducauon in anciciU India, (if2 
sicnl, 440, till a stains and lunclions, 

()71, Mcclhalillu’s delimuon ol, 675, 
ilica lan.sUUiLioii and lunuion accoid 
jng 10 llu‘ Stujli tancbiku, (i7b 
isictu-iniikhyo^, tldcis ol Llie coipoiation, 71 
iildatlopadhy.iya, as llie gicalesL aiilhoiiiy 
on ihc Nibandhas, ui AlithilS, 371 
Sildliaxa, as tin, auUioi ol popuLu adapU- 
lioiis of Llic lidntuyana and Liic Mafia 
biuuala m Maiallii, 104, las Pdnilnva 
jtmtdl>a^ 114 

^iTdhnia Svamiii, las bhU^ya on the Jiltaga 
wid dla, 202, as coiiuiienialoi on the 
GTIfl, 195, his coiicepuon of akmia, 202, 
his emphasis on the piinciplc of I’uiu 
sotiama, 202. Ins inaodiuaon to the 

txltd, 160 

Stinalha Atatyacutlamam, his cvcgesis, use of 
Navya-Nyayn tti iniiiology and mcliiods 
tri, 360 70 

sifnivlsa, ins hudiUn-dtlnka, 368 
siuaitiadeva (Vyasa), his Rdtiuihhyudaya, 98 
Stfm-'[ sail gam po, iiuiodiiccd IJiiddhisiii as 
ihe Stale ichgion ol I diet, 600 
Slalc(s), as Ihc toiictlivc loi human vacs, 
513, how It clilfc'icd lioni (he non Stale, 
509, as the oiigiii not of law, 515; the 
lole ol dhainui in. 500, llg Vethe, as a 
liihal monaicliv, 485, iwo types of 
monaiihical and icpuhhtan, 468 
Slate louiis, ilncc dilfcicnL categories of, 
acLouIing to Colcbiookc, 440 
Si Augtisune, on human depiavtty, 611 
SlfiitalJiapla, 171, state of, 184 
StiUtcihcmi, 121, his views on Indonesian 
veisions of the lidmayana, 125, his views 
on Panalaian has iChefs, 130 
subhatandia, Ins Juina-Mahahhdiala, 110 
Subhadiinjiuiaui, a modem wotk in Malaya- 
1am based on the Malidbhuiata, 114 
Siibhata, his VBlUiigada, 98 
siibhrmaiida. poiiions ol the Mababhdiata 
adopted by, in ovj metie, lit 
SubhasTIa Chnnn, his Bliaiaiddi halhd, 110 
Siibiahmanya Bhaiatiyai, his Panidhyin 
Sapatam, 115 

sndia(s), 317, cIiaiarlcusliLS of, 292, doois of 
the Vedas closed lo, 68, duties of, 317, 
householder’s stage of life piesciibcd foi, 
662, how the Smiiis piovided foi then 
spuitual svell being, 320, noimal duties 
of 559, their position in society, SIO 
^uddliadvaita, 151 

iuddht-dJpikS, time element of ccicmonies 
and astrology dealt with in, 368 
Sugilva, 42, his repentance foi seeking the 
dea\h of Valin, 43 
Suka, son of Vyasa, 59 


suLia, 91, on absolute and lelatne piices, 
661, on the balaiite of toiccs, 523, ins 
compilation of eaiher NIti-^a,stia niatlu, 
463, on ilanda as the nianUainer of 
dhmma, 520, declaied stiike as illegal, 
659, on the divine oiigm ol kings, 499; 
his labour legulauons, 658, on land as 
the bouicc of wealth, 056, on the 
need foi keeping daily, monihly, and 
annual accounts, 665, his N'lii-sdia, 501, 
on the piopoition ol levemie to c\peii- 
diUiie, 669, on two constituent elements 
of justice, 518' on two factois of puce 
fixing, 061 

Suhta nltisdia, 463 61, a compilation of 
Cdiher Niti fastia matiei, 463, compie- 
hensive natuie of, 464, consists of lour 
cliapteis, 463, on the elticacy of cletirfa, 
513, on the function ol the jiny, 436, 
on mtci State rivahies, 522, on jitdi 
cial piocedure, 437, on the king is the 
piomulgatoi of virtue and vice, 497, on 
mode of ]udicial adininistiation, 438, on 
the sysiem of judicial/ and its mode of 
judicial administration, 438, on tliree 
diffeient kinds of ptoofs, 438, topics 
dealt with in, both political and non 
poliucal, 463 

Sukthankai, S V, 68, his Icctuies on the 
meaning of the Maliahlidiala, 09, his 
views on the BhSigava iiinuence in the 
Mahabimala 6162, his views on the 
MafmbhmaLa as an inspncd poem, 66, 
his views on the oiigin ot Kisna, 85 
Siildbha, 94, 606, iheoiy piciched by, 91 
salaparu, 381, his commentary on Vajfia 
valkya, 31)7, his dciailed classificalioii of 
sins, 386, toundci of the 'Navya-Smrti' 
of Bengal, 369, as a prolific wiiter, 369 
iiunali'lepa, 8, actual lustoucal basis of the 
legends about, 231 

bungas, achninisuaiion of, loosci oiganiza 
lion than the Mauiyas, 473, itvival ot 
oiLliodox Vcdie leligion uiidei, 490 
SuiabliT, 83 

Siiia MiSta, his JaganndlhnpialJun, 615 
SOr Das. his devotional songs, 112 
Suiya Gild, Sivadvaita philosophy taught in, 
217, teachings of, 217 

Siuyakhnii Daivajna, his Km mSvati vadhti, 
111 

bimruta, his views on the efficacy of kaina 
vedha, 402 

SiiinUa SamhitT., foui earlier tanhas men 
tioiied in, 12, a well known work on 
siiigety, 650 

Mda{i), 466, divcise raatler added to the 
Rdnidyaita by, 21, duties and posiiion 
of. 243, gtaciiial deteiioialioii ot the 
position of, 243, htcraiy tiailiuon of, 
Biahmanic legends derived fiom, 231, 
the Mahabbaiata iclated to the sages by, 
60, opinion diffeis ,is to the natme and 
fiinciioii of, 15, then lole in the trails 
mission of the Puianas, 214, suciessivc 
gcnetations of, 72 
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Suta-Glta, 21B 

Stilia lUeraluic, 3, clcvclopinenl ol classical 
Sanskiit in, 3, existence of a Bhaiata 
epic piioi to, 7, existence ol, in the 
lilLli and sixth ccntmies B C , 5, pic- 
valciit bcfoie IVtnmi, 4 
Sutia texts, 3, lefciicd to by Pamni, 4, siMy- 
tliice dtlCeiont philosophilcal schools 
mentioned in, 248 

Svadharma, 162, 297, 334, 3S1. 518, dines 
ol, 291, as founded on diilics lalhci 
than lights. 506, its place in vmna and 
ahania dfiiu ina 291, in lelatioii to the 
iiimmum bonum ol hie, 331, in lelation 
to vauitistama, 520, as taught in the 
Gitd, 159 

Svapnu Dasnnana, attiibuted to Bliimla, 98 
iuaiga, ccimcption ol, 238 

■ - - - tc,idles blialtli, 72 

accoiding to Maiiii, 360 
sveiadvlpa, abode oC Naiayana, 85, location 
ol. 92 

iveltiii/alaia Upanisad, 205 piacticc of yoga 

icfciicd Lo in, 9 

Su Hw, on the need lot moial instiLiitioiis, 
511 

Tmlliuya /hanyaka, divjnity of Vasudeva 
mentioned in, 85, Naiayana as supieuie 
Being, fust mentioned in, 85 
InUlinya Jiuihmana, 572 
laittinya Upaniuid, on disputed points of 
dliatina, 496, on the pail mg advice of 
Ihc picccpUn lo the student, 108, 570 
Tamai, 90, 185 

Tamil, adaptation of the Ramdymia in, 105, 
lianslation of the Mahabhatata in, 115, 
lianslalions of the liarnayaria in 105 
Tamil litciatuic, Sangam peiiod ol, 115 
Tamil Rdmayana, Javanese and Malay vci- 
sions ol the Ramayana, liased on, 125 
1 andya maha buthmana, on India's cxpia 
lion loi sin, 382 

Tauliilila-maia tilaka (see Bhavadeva Bhalta), 
367 

Tantmp), caily Sanskiit lieatise on medi¬ 
cine called, 12, inlliicncc of, on Sakta 
llpapuianas, 280 

I unLia veil illka, on the somces of law, 423 
Tantiic ichgion, influence of, 251 
'lapas, 288, 290, thice aspects of, 290 
laia, hei captuio by Valin, 42 
Tarakasnia, dcstiiiction of, 87 
'laipana, vvalcr oflcicd to Ihe jiilis, 291 
Tanoad, as the inalriaichal institution 
among Malayalecs, 541 
'fat Ivani asi, 212, culmination ol bhuhli and 
piana as taught in the Gild, 148 
Taxtla, Iiaman influence on the customs 
and manncis of, 613, maiiiage inaikrt 
of, 613, plan of, on iTie Gicek model, 
619_ 

Tayumaiiavai, his Hymn lo Parvall, 508 
Telang, K T , contiadictoiy views on Fice 
Will and Deteimimsm, passages assem 
bled by, 140, his views on the piogres 


Telang, K. T — Coniinued 

stve clahoiaLtoii of the Jitiagavad Gild, 

Tclugii, caihcst wiitcis of the Ramayana in 
105, tianslations of, and modem woiks 
based on the Malidbbaiata in, 115 
Temples, msciiptioti on, as somces ol Ins 
low. '^91, social seivice pertoiined by, 

Tliadani, Ins views on the six systems ot 
Hindu philosophy as symboh/cd in the 
Mabdbhaiata, 65 

I hud Conned, holding of, foi icfoinuna the 
Buddhist Sangha, 488 
Thouini S,mibhota, 590 
Tibet, Buddhism dcclaied as the State leh 
gion ol, 590,_ Buddhism m, lounded by 
Dipankaia Siijhana, 652 ^ 

'Ilka Mahdhhdiata (sec GopTnaiha Dasa), 114 
Eikkana, Ins Telugu vcision of the lidma 
yatia, 106, wiote tbc Iasi fifteen paivans 
ol Ifie J chigii Mahabhauila, 115 
Tilak, on the Aictic home of the Aiyans, 
422, the piobabic oiigiu of imitations 
ot the Gita, 205 

liimiiaiina, liaiislalcd the eight latei 
paivam of the Mahdbhdmta m Kannada, 
113, his Kmiauiya-Bhaiala, 113 
Timmaiaya, his Jinanda-RUmdyanu m Kan 
nada, 103 

riia-k Kuial, 530 95, as cnuucialing a moie 
positive philosophy than the Gita, 532, 
deals with the fust tlucc pinuicbthas, 530, 
illusti.Uivc cxtiacts lium, 533 35, on six 
essentials of a piospcums State, 531, 
pleaches the eternal dbatma, 530, sum- 
maty of the contents of, 530 33, theme of 
531 

Timvalluvai, his Tini K Kutal, 530 
Todaianialla, ins 1 odaiduandn, 375 
loduidnanda, an encyclopaedia on dhaiina, 
compiled unclci the pation,igc of Akbai, 
375 

Todas, social institutions of, 541 
Tolciation, as the gieatcst contiibiitton ol 
India to postciity, 507 
Toianiana, his convctsion to Jainism, 625 
loiave Rdnidyana, a Kannada vcision of the 
RdinaYaiia, 103 

fiaclalu\ 7 beologiu) VuUlKus, on the stale ol 
iialuic, 509 

Ti.insrcndcntc, 188, as ihe siiptcmc goal ac 
toiding lo Snnkaia, 196 
■liansmigialion. 296, thcoiy of, in Indian 
philosophy, 168 

Tiavancorc, lolciance ol the Chiistians in, 507 
TiayT, 452, 655 
Tietdyuga, diiiation of, 237 
7 iigundtiia, 171 

TriiiiuiLi, concept of, 235, gods identified with, 
78, icligious compiomtse sought in the 
doctiuie of, 78, as the linine aspect of 
tlic One Biahinan, 78 

7 iiidtia viatu, modeiation in conjugal life 
syinboh/ed by, 411 
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Tnvuiga, aUJiiuiiLiit of, 71, balanced puisuii 
of, Manu’s emphasis on, 343 
Timkiama Bliatla, Ins Nata caiiipu, 107 
Tuladhaia, 94 

TulasTdasa, his minor uoiks on ihc Rama 
cult, 102, his llama-canta inanuia, 102, 
iniiodiiLCd many new episodes in the ori¬ 
ginal Riimayana, 102 

Twelve Tables, Maine s appictiation ol, 412, 
place ol, in Roman Law, il6 
lyaga, 288 

Ubhay.ibhaialT, 591 
Udn^a RUgliaihi, 9(i 

Uddalaka (also see 4iuru), 51)8, C41, his con 
tiibuLions lo the Upanisadic philosophy 
615 

Udyogapatvan, 161, 575, names ol the con 
soils ol the dilicicnl gods cinimciaicd ni, 
87 

Ulna, 607 

United Nations Oigani/ation, 508 
Unnayi Waiiai, 1ns Nala canlam, 113 
Upahu! iiiinaip), 318, 646, students who choose 
lo enter the mariicd life, 407 
Upakbyanai, Gl, G2, position of women in 
society as inenuonccl in, 76 
Upanayana, 330, 346, 611, acquisiuon ol 

knowledge, mam ob|ect of, 404, Hindu 
ideal of, 403, mvcstiuuc ol the iniiiatc 
with yajiiopmnla, most unpoitaiit item ol 
die Scicianicnt, 403, meaning and ptnposc 
ol, 403, as the saciamcnl of iniii.ition, 

403, selection of a piopei teacliei, is of 
vital mipoitance foi the pcifoimance of, 

404, peiloimaiice ol, age of the recipient 
IS decided on the basis of his social status, 
404, pciloim.incc ol. specified season foi, 

104, mode of peifoiniaiicc and its signi 
hcance, 105, psychological and cducatioii.il 
iinpoiumce ol, 405, saciament of. ni.iiks 
the dawn ol a new Idc, 106, as spnilual 
bath, 568 

Upanisads, 3, 231, absoluUstic speculations ol, 
232 on acquiiing imraoilahty by icnun 
ciation, 572, ancient educational Uaditioii 
of, 649, abamtis look a dehniie shape in, 
5(i3, basic doctiinc of the Vedanta tot 
Ululated m, 9, classical Sanskiil aheady 
appeals in, 3, confined lo the inlellectuals 
and phiiosopheis, 95, etymology of, 493, 
imitation of, in the Rarnayana and the 
Mahnbhaiata, 80, then inllueiice on the 
thought of Asia and Euiope, 194, nioial 
piccepts in, 10, niylhital elements in, 232, 
philosophy of, Uddalaka’s contribution to, 
645, teachings of, epitomized in the Gila, 

105, on upasanas, 642 42_ 

Upanisadic attributes, Narayana endowed 

with, 85 

Upapuianas, 271-86, age of, 273, contents and 
chronology of, 275 76 eighteen, 271. 
eighteen, date of foimation of the gionp 
of, 272. Ganapatya, 284 85, a bundled, 
Sanskiit woiks have yielded infoimation 
about, 272, mipoitance of, as a souice of 


Up.iputau IS —Cotitimu (t 

iiifoiniatnm about the t.inous pluses .'iid 
aspects ot the hisloi) ol ichgion and so 
cicty Ill ancient India, 276, 286, luge 
minibei of, rlaiining to lie I’uianas and 
not Upapmln.ts, 271, hUci leihictois and 
intcipolatois of, 270, legends lelatiiig to 
the ten avalTna^ of Visnii m, 2"6, list of, 
>85, SalvU, list of, 280, nustdlancous, list 
of, 285 86, non scctaiian, 286, Nisiuiha 
Put ana as the oldest of, 278, origin ol, 
27 1, 271, llieir oiigin aciorchiig lo the 
AStma VuHUia, 273, Rama ston ni, 95, 
sccondais position assigned to, 271, three 
lists ol cmhtccn, given m the diffcieiit 
Puiaiias do not Jiilly .igice, 271, Vaisnrva, 
list of, 277, as a valuable source ot in 
loinialion .ibniit the siieiiiilir and htcijiv 
,11 hicvcnicnts in .incunt Iiiiha, 276 \ai\ 
iiig hsis and eliffiiLiit suuiccs of, 272 
Upapiirana htciatuic, e'Mciit, aiiuqiiity and 
oiigin of, 271 75, siv bio.id ehvisinns ol, 
accoidmg to then leligioiis views, 276 
1 tmudhat inallaia as the moit impoitaiit 
and nUciestmg vvoik m the range of, 277 
Upaiicaia, story ol, 93 
Upatanu, 151 
UpSiaualumila. 390 

Vpaallia, 585, foitmghtly sen ice of, 587 
Upavedas foiu, 4 

Ui Mahaiihai.iia, 57, 59, ivumsiiucUon ot, hi 
UrRamavam, 2'! 

Uiv isT, episode of, 230 

Usas, as inspiring the poetic fcivoui of tlu 
Rg-Vcdic sceis, 573 

UlaUiya Gila, theme of, obseivancc and pin 
tice of dbattna, 207 
Uttain Gila, theme oJ, 219 
Ullatdjjhayana, Dcvcndia’s commcnuiy on, 
100 

Vtlauilando, 29, D5, episode of STla's banish 
lueiit in, 90, exalted position ot siv'a in, 
87, getuiiiKncss of, 25, incarnation legends 
in, 21 

Ullata Riuilna, Rama stoiy in. 1(1(1 
Ultata-lLuma cutita (see Bhavabhrnp, 37 
Ullata wayaniviitam (see Li.iyinimaii Thanipo, 
113 

Vaeaspati Misia, his woiks on Sim ti and 
Nyaya philosophy, 372 
I agclnna, .seiiii-legal and psychologic,il en 
gagcmcnl, 410 

VatdyaKa, as a iceogni/ed biaiich of study ni 
ancient India, 12 

Vaikhanisa, forty punfieatoty iites emniieial 
cd by, 566 

i'aikhanasa Dliattna Suita, 3117, on the dis 
tmclion between sanisLUtas and sacrdiees, 
391, on the duties of vanaptastha<i, 307; 
on stages of lile, 562, on the chgibihtv 
for the life of a santiyami, 562 
Vaiknntha, heaven of Visnu, 83 
VaisalT, Lieehavis of, 480 
Vaisampavana, the Itlakabhatala ledltd by, 
GO 
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Vaisnava(s), 89, the Ramayana equated with 
the inl/ia panuika doeliine of, 2B 
Vaisiuwd icfoimcjs, then aijsohuc emphasis 
on the path ol devotion, b'lS 
Vaiinaua Scunluta, deals with moksadhmma 
loi the twicc-boin, 259 
Vaisnavisni, assimdaticm of Kisna lehgion 
with, 2‘i'), diUciCnl schools ol, 92, cm 
cigcd as a combmation ol many laiLlis, 
8‘!, picaehcd m Ihe Malmhiimatci, 91 
Vaisiavana, as a new deity in the Mahlibha 
uita, 77 

Vaisya, 917, 558, duties of, 317, noimal diilics 
ol, 559, specific duties ol, 292, two iisia- 
mfit piL^eiihed fm, 562 
Vaisasvata Maiiii, his nine sons, 2hf 
Vajapeyn, 88 
VakovaLya, i 

Valin, 42, Ins final leconcihation with Sugilva, 
43 

Vallabha, 269, his Diihiamia iiidinia-pana 
khyiina, 112 

Vallathol, his niptiieal tianslation of the 
Valnxiki Rainayiina in M.ilayalain, 103 
Valmiki, 27, "1, as an adept in desuihing 
Natuic lealistically, 26, his atilhoiship of 
the Ramayana accepted by the tiilics, 30, 
his dcseiiption of dillcient types of asce 
tics, 48, deputed Rama as the enibodi 
mctit of dliaima, 49, faitious foi his sum 
lies, 20, ideal of dhaima, upheld by, 50, 
iiuiei pcifcrliQU as the in.tiii theme ol, 
32, opinion diffcis as to Ills oiiginal in 
leiition in pottiayiug the life of Rama, 
21, his RumayaiM, 10, 95, 90, Rama's m 
eaination asscitcd by, 13, ihice mam 
souices of his epic poem, 237, tiagie ele 
nients in the efesciiption of, 47 
Vumadcva-Olla, dwells on the obscivancc of 
ilija d/iai ina, 207 

Pdmana Piadna, a Vdisnava woik, oiiginally 
belonged to the I’ancaiatias, 200 
r anapaivun, 05, on the ideal llialiinana, 75 
r anaptastha, 295, 319, 332, 357. 574, duty of 
studying the Vedas, 501, as a incpaia- 
toiy stage to mnnydiii, 332, as a stage in 
the giowth of ihe individual, 319, as a 
liansilional stage, 295, two kinds of, 307, 
lilies about women m, 500, 565 
Vaiadadiaiiai, his ciiUcism of jayaswal’s 
iheoiy on the oiigin ol law, 130 
Vaiahaniihiia, astiononiei, a Maga Oil, his 
high cslcein foi women in geiieial, 597, 
on the hoiioin and lespeet due to women, 
597, piolcslcd against one-sided condeinna 
Lion ol women, 575 

I aidlia Pumna, piimaiilv a Vaisnava woik, 
261 

f'a)a vaicina, symbolwes that the hiidcgiooni 
chosen is the fittest of Ins ,,c\, 410 
Vaiddhamana Misia, his Dunda vivcka, 372 
Varna{p), 93, 558 59, chaiacteiistics of, 292, 
a ciiLiral estimate of, 322, csposition of 
the system of, 322, loin, 75, loui fold 
classification ol the cntiie people into, 
558, oiganuation of, solved as a steel 


I atn/i(\) — Cnniinui'd 

flame lot the pieseivalion ol ihe IIiiulu i 
eommumty, 3)1, oigani/.ition ol, as a co 
opci itivc clloit, 351, selieme f)l, hieiaiehic ' 
in tonetplion, 352 

] mna dtuumu, 133, ethics tif, 293, as the loiin 
dalion ol liti, 331 

J'ainrRiiiwa, 89, 'l"i3, co-c\isteiil with tlie 
Slate, 520, doiliiiu' ol. 519 21, as an 
clhnito eionomit and pohtual (omept, 
520, as a pohlit.tl loiiiepl, 52fl, sponta 
neons eincigtnec ol, 520 
l'aiiiri'<iiiiiia d/uii Ilia, in itliiioii lo itvid/uiiiihi, 
297 

Vauina, assumes a minoi lole, 82, Asm a, ton 
lepl of, 224, rosinie uhgioi) ol, 225, .is 
the divine pioUitype ol the king, 4()li, 
illusions lolaliiig lo, 221, iiiylhologiial 
eoneept ol, cmeigeiuc ol, 221, [lossessid 
lira, 221; spiiitnal vuiild doiiiiii.ilid by, 
227 

Valid, 055, consuleied essential fin the mate 
ual initicsts ol llic people, li"l), tcono 
lines, 452, lom divisions ol, ()(i2, as an im 
poitani Inaneli ol siiuly intniioiied by 
Kaiililyi, 13, scope ol, (i55 
Idiaiid, 91 

Vasavadalta, lom.nuis of, 8 
Vasisilia, 38, 231), on umhyii nyiiya, 51(1, uvii 
Line foi tnolhei imphisi/ul hv, 577, on 
the lole ol woiiuii, 577, sis loiins ol 
maiii.igt meiillolled by, '105 
Jeisiillia JJJiniiiiii SUha, tolileiiis ol, 305 
Vamlha (nid, 218 

Vfisiulcva, 92, Ins lhu< nanus, 85, Visiiii 
ideiltilicd wilh, 81, winship ol, 85 
Vasiideva DTksila. Ins JU'ilii nuniiiiiimii, (il)5 
Vasndev 1 Kisiii (also hu Kisiia), 72, nienii 
lied with Naiayana, 85, ongiii ol ihe (till, 
85 vaiious stiiolais diall tvilh llu pto 
blem ol, 85 
I dlaskiiiidliti',, 81 

Valsyayaiia, on the position ol letnaiiKil 
woman in society, 578 79 
Vayn, F’man.i piotlnmtil hj, 25'! 

J dyu Piiidna, us conleuls, dividtd niln loin 
pails, 25f, eailust ol the tslaiii I’lnaiiii 
wotks, 253, caily oiigin ol, 25'1, iiiudi ol 
Ihe oiigin.il nialLii.il ])Ustive(l by, 25'!, 
Its Pasiip.ila (li 11,111(1, only .i lalii ]ihasi, 
253, Us piiiily, ineHiveil by llu I’m,mu 
I’asiipalas, 254, lopiis liialid in, 251 
Vtdaiigas, 4. hiaiiilusol, I, sis, '101 
Viilaiila, 92, lallid ihe ]'kalil in's uliginii, 
88 ihlleieiil '•tliools ol. 19'! 

Vcdaiilms, Ihcii iiisisLeiui on giving up ivoik 
as evil, 18! 

Vedanlic Ren.iissanee, siT Sankaiaiaiyi led 
592 

I tdaiainh/ut, as a miinkfiia. f0(> 

Vetlajs), 1, anlhoiity ol, at kiiowlcdged by tlu 
<is(i/i«v, 209 antlioiily ol, demtd by ihe 
iiflih/.flv, 206, anihoiily of, pie.ulud in 
the I’uianns, 249. cninpilcd lo aid ni the 
pcLfoimancc ol saciihccs, 571, confined to 
the priestly and aiistoiialic classes, 95, 
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Com, 3, 4, initiation m the blndy ol. 569, 
iiiLeipiclalion oL 4, ladies studying, 565, 
as the main soince oC clliaimii, 425, me 
inmi/.uion of, 571, migin of ihe epics 
Uaced to, 11, pcnancc in, 382, as a 
piinuiy somcc ol Hindu law, 119, 423. 
428, as tcpoutni'os of Hindu culLurc, 
301, sol.ii divinities in, 227, study oC, 
incumbent upon the Aiyan toinmuniu, 
559 

1 eda •>annyUuka, Maini’s conception of, 362 
Vcdii viiiiiyauiii, 295 

Veil 1 C Age, all lound piogiess of Indian 
women in, 603, domestic life in, 603 
CMstcmc of temples as a nucleus ot icli 
gioiis and social life iii, 487, high posi¬ 
tion cnjoyttl by women in, 574, position 
ol wife m, 572, the Stale as iiibal mo 
naiehy in, 485 

Vcdit Aiy.ins, Aiyanued the whole ot Indni 
by then language, 610, cosmic view of 
the woHd emphasised b), 224, political 
oigam/aiion of, 465, pouiing of, into 
India, 610, ichginiis ihoiiglu ol, 224, llieii 
close iclationsliip with aneient Iiamans, 
612, liibal oigani/ntion of, 4G5 
I'tiht discipline, 329 
Veche gods, tomple^ ch.iiacic) of, 22" 

Veche iiyimis, ictogiii/cd aiilhois ol, 230 
I'cdu Iiuhans, India recogni/ccl as the 
naliomil nsii god ol, 225, spniui.d Iiec 
dom was ilit goal of, 579, wile identified 
tviih Ihe house and home of, 574 
I'edie India (also sec India), natuie myths 
assoeialcd with, 225 
Vc'chc ICalpa Sfiiias, 503 

Veche hmgs, ,is gu.iiihaus of the sacied law, 
160, cllainiccl coniiibiition ftom then sub 
H'tls, 40(1, lunclions of, 466, his quasi 
cliviiiiiy indic.slcd iii the oldcx Vedic 
S.iiiihilas, 1()5, iiilliicnce ol the older of 
the Ilirdimanas on, 467, lluee kinds of 
hmiialions imposed on, 467 
Vedic kingship, king had no claim lo divine 
dcsccnl, 465 

V'cdic litcialine, cailv indications of avalata 
in, 236, Its sarcidotal oiigin and cliaiac- 
tci, 15, mytliical sages mentioned in. 230, 
loots of the ancient system of education 
may be uaced lo, 640, vaiioiis tciins used 
111 , sigiulying types ol liiiuian associations. 
(i7(l, vows cnimc'i led with the study of, 
5(i9, women in, 603 4 

Vedu mvlhology, the eoncept of dual divi 
liny in, 235, doininaticm ot, by tlie pei 
sonahty of India, 221, 225. essentially 
evoliilionaiy naluie ol, 223, evolution of, 
227, piommcnt gods of, not banished 
liom die IliinUi pantheon, 238 
Vedic pci Kiel, caste system based on biith was 
unknown in, 422, civil admimstialion m, 
466, diffeient types ot institutions pio 
moled lot cducalion in, 644, cailiei, Vedic 
riles and recitals pcifotmecl as penance 
in, 386, education in, 640 45, later. 


Vedic pciiod—Cofi/mind 

blanches ot study in, 3 5, late'), v.irioiis 
foims of liteiatuie and branches of know¬ 
ledge in, 3, learned assemblies as a vehicle 
ot education in, 615, MahuMmuita did 
not exist in, 53, pciniadi as nistuutioiis 
loi advanced sluclv m, 644, piogirss in 
the study of technical scicnecs made ui, 

10, put ana as a biandi oh learning 
oiiginalccl in, 241, types ol empinations 
in, 660 women considcied as equals ol 
men in acqiiiiing highest knowledge jn, 
645 

Vedic polity, ciitieal eslini.atc of, 167, e.nh, 
iiislitulion of popular .assemblies in, 166, 
limdamniial pimeiple ul sepni Uioii of 
the iiiling poiKi Ironi the spiiitiial jn, 
467 

Vedic icligion, .absence of idolatry iii, 230, 
alfoids ample scope lor the gioiuh ot 
myths and legends, 230, clear li.iccs ot 
animwiii in, 230, diffeient elements in, 
223, Inei Uic strueluie ol, 227, oitliodox, 
icvival of, iindei the sungas, 490, pcilv 
thcistic naliiie of, 230, its spuitual elia 
lactei, 230, its lolciant attitude, 210 

^’cdlc ntual, musie culiivaled in coniiLCiion 
wail, 10 

Vcclic saciitue, as an individiuil imdcUiking 
i85, the B/iajravad C,T!a has not miicli 
exteem for, 181, incicismgly comph 
tated nauiic of, toi the common mm, 
212, knowledge of ihe Uais icquuod foi 
the pcifcct pcifoimancc of, 10 
Vcclic study, Aiyans alone h.id ihc pinilegc 
o(, 329, 111 lelation lo women, 329 
Vcclic lexis, as deieiimmng the piovisioiis of 
Hindu law, 425, beginnings of epic poctiv 
in, 72 

Vciikaiadhvaiin, his Yadava Rdghnvlyn, 97 
Vciikalanaiha, as a coniincmatoi on the GTlii, 
195 

Vcnkal iialnam. Ins views on die JiiimBxiiiia, 
27 

Vcnkalesa, his Ruina yamuKainaxin, 16 
Vcnkalcsvara, his Citiabandha Ratnuxinw, 96 
1 enl-samhaia (see Bhattanai.iyana), 108 

theme of, 108 
Vasantaia Jutaha, 99 
VibhrUiij 143, 163, lealm of, 197 
Vicaklmu GTlii, killing of animal foi Vfljtici 
condemned in, 210 ^ _ 

T’tcitia Mahabhaiata (sec Visvambhaia Dasa), 
114 

J'ldlii, 91 

Vidun, on the nlumatc good in the Sadaja 
Oita. 208, position of a yali attained hv, 
563 symbol of one pointed icason, ()9 
Vidula, episode of, 76, 575 
I'tdya, 503, alma-, 4, bhuta, 4, biahmaj 4, 
deva , 4, Ksalia , 4, naUaha, 1, nyiiya-, 
4, sa> pa dcvaiaim , 4 
Vidvakaia, his Sub'iantn inlnakota, 052 
Vidjakaia VajapeyTn, Ins Nilydidia paddbati, 
376 
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Vidyapali, Lhe poet, Iiis woiks on Smiti, 372 
VidyaianiUlia, a, sacrament connected with the 
Icainnig o£ tlic alphabet, 402, its hisloitcal 
oijgin, 403 

Pidyuf, 3, four, 452; fouifold division of, 656 
I'tdya maiaka, 570 
i'ldyd-mala snaLaha, 570 

/'i/fitiffT, Buddhist, exemplai of coipoiatc 
living of monks iiiidei the discipline of, 
591, legend about the oiigin of, 585 
Viiayanagaia, attempts at putting down the 
doiviy system by the kings ol, 496, king¬ 
dom of, stood as a gicat biilwaik ol 
Indian cultiac. against lorcign aggicssion, 
377, iiilcis of, pioliibitcd the use of wine, 
633 temples ol, 491, toki.uion of Islam 
in 491 

Vtjayapala, lus Ptaupadl svuyainvata, 108 
r'l/igitii, calamities to be aveitcd by, 458; doc- 
"tunc ol, accoiduig to KauLilya, 521, topic 
of leading an expechtion by, disctissccl in 
the Atthnfa'itta, 458, vaiious Macbia 
veUi.in coiuiivanccs picsciibed lor, b) 
KauLilya, 460, Ihc would be conqiieioi, 
457 

I'llfirina Bhiksu, 209, 592 
VijfiancSvaia, 501, liis comraenlaiy on Y.ljna- 
valkya, 366, dale ol his Mtlakma, 419, 
lus laudable altcinpi in budging ibc gulf 
between law and usage, 427, his 

obseivations on d(aia, 426, as sitpicnic 
authouty on legal mattcis, in India, 
except Bengal, 206 

Vihamapuna uijaya, Jama veiston of the 
MaJmbliSmta given m, 113 
Vikiama<iU, Buddhist monastic univeisily at, 
590 dcsciipLion of, in Tibetan ictoids, 
590 

Vimak soil, his Paumn-miya, 100 
Vinayu, law and regulations ol the Buddhist 
monastic system, 591, uiles governing 
mnghakamma in, 587 

LTin miliodaya, a compichensivc digest on 
dhauna, 376 

Vlianaga, his KundaiiiaB, 98 
Viidt, 84 

Vnupaksa temple, sciilptmcs of, icpicsciu 
Rnmciyana scenes, 115 
Visistadvalla, 151 

Visnu, 82, 227, appeals m the VccUis piedoini 
ncntly as a ‘olai divimtv, 228, blessed 
abode of, 78, diflcicnt nicainations ol, 
attempts made to lationah/c, 236, diltei 
cut stages of lus attaming cimntncc, 81, 
lunrtion ol picscivation ol the iinivtisc 
xepioscutcd bv, 83, iiicainations ol, 92, 
oiiginally a god of fciLihty and pioducti 
vity, 228, has his own heaven, 83, philo 
logical deiivalion ol, 228, Rama as incai 
nation of, 49, sloiy of Ins Mayamoha, 
257, his ten aauluia^, 236, ticcs associated 
with, 83, Vedic idea of, 236 
I’tmiidlimina, an Upapuiana on Vaisnava 
philosophy and iituals, 277 


T'ltnudharma Parana, date and ptiipose of 
Its compilation, 227; siibiccts dealt with 
in. 277 

J isniidliai moUara Puiana, its chaiactei, a 
compilation lathci than oiigina] tvoik, 
278, encyclopaedic natiuc of, 277, as ihc 
iiiosl impMLant oi the Upapuiaiias, 227, 
subjects tie,lit with in, 277 
Vtmu Dharma-Suha, contents and natuie ol, 
306 

Visnugupta idcniilicd with Kautilya, 461 
Visnn-Kisna, authors of the epits exalted the 
position ol, 81, has his own histoiy sinie 
piolohisloiiL limes, 83, laiscd to ibe status 
of supieme Beiiig by the introiUictum ol 
pcison.alisLic hvpothcsis of cicalion, 89 
Vnmtpawan, life of Kisna depicted in, 51 
Visnu Naiayana, 09 

I'lsnn PiaSna, 292, belongs to the I’afica 
latias, 257, condemns even a palatable 
he, 289, dale o), 257, inteicsting myths 
and legends in, 258, in\ths iiitl legends 
of, lopeatcd in the Bhiigiieii/ii Vuidnu, 
259. pmcly Vaisnava chaiactci ol, 257, 
ils bcctaiian duuaclci, 257, Us six clivi 
sions, suipcets dealt with in, 257 
Vnnu Siiiili, 576 

VRaujit, saciilice, Raglui’s pcifmmantc of, 
37 

Visvakaiinan, 82 

VKvanibhaia Das.i, his f'iciliti Ma/iah/idiala 
in Oiiya, 114 
VGvamilia, 48, 230, 485 
VGvanalha, Ins iauc!,and/iikn liaiaiia, 109 
I'istanalha hatynnaiavana, his Tcliigu Jtdiiia 
yana, 106 

VGvaiQpa, dale of, 419, lus lidla Ituda, 3b5. 
ins commciUniy on Ytijmualkya, 3()5, 
made the lust atlcinpi to hung Uic ton- 
llicling views on jndyakiita to a hainmny, 
386, llicoiy ol owncislup picccding pai 
Ulion Diiginatcd with, 365 
Visvavaia, lici hvinn ol six veises, 574 
Visvcbvaia Bhalli, Ins Madaiiti paiijula, 371, 
his Snhodhiin, 375 

i’lvddn bhaiigai naim, an authoiilalivc woik on 
Iliiulii law of tonltaiL and inbaitaiiie, 
379 

I’luuda-raiidta (see Misaiu Misia), a ivoik on 
civil law, 372 

I’lvdda niildmain (see Vacaspali Misia), .i 
woik on civil i.iw, 372 
Viuaddxnava vlu, a digesi of Iliiulu law, 
composed undei the patiimagi of Wanen 
rtaslmgs, 378 

I'lVdlia, cerUial position ol, in Hindu saiia 
iiicnls, 408 

I'lvaila, clocliine ol, in the GUS, 1()8 
Vivckananda, Swann, lus emphasis on Kaimi 
yoga, 158, on the ulcils ol Indian 
womanhood, 605, on STta as Ihc idc il ol 
Indian womanhootl, 605, Ins views on 
the epics, 11, hib views on Ihe CYta, 158, 
woiship of iiaia ndidynna, picathed by, 
164 
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Viya\ai Vnandii (see Rajdgopaladiaii), a 
Jiiasluly adaplalion of the Multabhmala 
into Tamil, 115 

’I'ogcl, 121, his views on the litimayana bas- 
ifhds, 127 
1 nUa{\), 5()9, 660 

ViLia^ IncUa’b cneouiitci WiLli, 225 
I nidduanii-lila, 162 
1 }nlci sjiulaka, 570 
J ihti Glia, UiciviL of, 210 
I uUyaituma, 569, a saciifice pcifoinied loi 
rcadiuission into Aiyan community, -101 
Vyilliai, docUinc of, 92 
T'yaliliyanas, 4 
Vyakla-u[)asana, 151, 154 

Vyavaiiaia-padas, eighteen, mentioned by 
ICdulilya, 308 

Vyasa, 68, his authorship of the Maluibhatala 
disputed by emits, 30, lihaiata coiitpov 
ed by, 59, eight great qualities defined 
by. 5l)(), oiiginal Puiana Samhila com 
piled by, 241, riddles composed by, to 
pti/tlc Gancba, 60, his views of the Vedas 
as ihe pine souice of dhaima, 250 
rynstnitis, scvctal hinds of, discussed in the 
A\ tkasaiha, 458 

I'yavalma, 381, as a bianch of law, 425, 
tonccpl of, deals with scculai law, 425, 
Liyniologual meaning of the woid, 425, 
ol))ect ol, lemoval ot doubts, 425 
('yriviilw)ci fciiiainaiti (see Vlcaspati Misia), a 
digest ot legal pioccduie, 372 
J'yauahhuia d(npana, an the etcinal naliue 
ot law. 517 

]'yavnhaia law, in iclalion to dliarma law, 
425, Us oiigiu ta polUital governance, 
425 

I'yuvaliaia matnkd, judicial procedure, cailicsi 
woik on, 368 

I'yauahmn-mikltya (see Todaimalla), a iv'oik 
on Hindu law, wiitien duinig the leign 
ol Althai, 441 

VV.iyang, Javanese puppet shows, 131, Java¬ 
nese sliadow-show, 126, 

Welici, 330, Ins views on the Rdmayana, 17, 
28 

Wellaic .Slate, ideal of, 414 
West, jggttssite civili/ation of, 680 
While Yajiii Vida, eoionation oath in, 420, 
on the tiatuic of mouaichy, 420 
WinlcuiU/, 88, on the dale ol composition 
of Lite Mnhdbluaala, 53, on the soiucc 
ol Lilt epics, 15, Ins views on the giowih 
ol tlic Maluibhatala into its picscnt fomi, 
61 

Widows (Hindu), stigma on tlie tematuage 
of, 543, lemainage of, diffeis fiom the 
niaiuage custom ol ibe virgins, 543 
Women (Hindu), home as women’s spline, 
321. as tile ideal wife, 696. lileiaiy achieve¬ 
ments ot. 594, Mann on, 353, as mnns- 
tcis and judges, 599, place accorded to, 
in ihc Smitis, 319, position of, 319 


Vadava, luleis of Devagiiis, as savioms ot 
Indian eultiue, 377 

i adava-lidghavlya (sec Veiikatadliavaim), 97 
iajiimatw, lole of, in \'edic sacuhec, 485 
l'n/iTa(i), 154, concept of, unity ot godlicad 
and the univeisaluation of, 149 51, ton 
ccption at, univcibah/cd by the IShagavaU 
Gita, 119, as the eaihcst loitn ot leb- 
gious exeiuse ot the Vcdic Indians, 571, 
live daily, 2S3, killing of .ninnals ioi, 
condemned in the litaknu OTla, 2HI, 
old doctiine of, evils associated with, 150 
Yajna-calaa, 156 

Ynjiia-cakta-puivatlana, ie,rl sigmfic.nice ot Hit 
doLlime of, 140 
Yajiia inaiga, 88 

Vajn.ivalkya, 232, liis condemnation of unjust 
taxes, 667, on the custom ot the I'lcms as 
legal autboiuy, 600, his discomsc ivith 
MaiiieyT, 604, on the doctiine ot cqiia 
litv in ciniunal law, 416, exjilains to 
Janaka the eight principles, 90, on loin 
kinds of punishment in cnimnal l.iw, 447, 
that the liiution ot katina depends upon 
one’s previous action, 3U, on the law of 
damdupat, 663, on the legal saintioii 
behind the customary laivs of the nous, 
673, pioblems ot civil law consideied by, 
429, leprcsents the view of Hindu law as 
pievailed in the Satavahana icgime, 429, 
icveienre for mothci sticsscd by, 577, on 
lulcs conterning mixed castes. 328, on 
1 tiles of pioccduic, 445, spirit of niysu- 
cism in the doctiine of, 93, on the uadi 
tional souices ot dhainta, 425, his tieai 
nient of vyavaham as a jiait of dhatma, 
429, twenty-one liells cnumciatcd by, 381, 
his views on the doctrine of Ixaima, 311, 
Ins wisdom challenged by GaigT. 645 
YujCiavalkya Sainhild, on relation between 
penances and hells, 383 
iZijhavidkya Smiti, next in impoilaiice to 


Manu, 309 

Yajhopavita, invcsuuue of the initiate with, 
at the time of npanayana, 405 
Yaktas, 82 

Yakwigdnai, a l.aige numboi of, comjroscd by 
Mwnlayya, H3 

Yania, 81, as the god of justice, 82, oiigina) 
mylhological concept of, 228, Vcdic lo 
fcienccs to, 229 
Yama GUd, 215 
Yamaha kdvya, 96 
YainT, 228 _ 

Yaska, 3, cailicr than I’anini, 5, Ins 

3, 5, Ins lefeience to itilwui, 6, study oti 
giamraar well developed befoic, 5 , 

Yalt, 583, duties ot, 562. inks aooiit and,* 
duties of, 661 


Yavanas, Gieeks lefened to in caily Indian 
lilcraliue as, 015 
Yavana, term, evolution of, 615 
Yeiiapiagada, his Tcliigu Mahiihhaiat/i, 115 
Yuddha-gdadhurtia (vm music), 82 
Yogas, 161, 162, attaining the state ol, 181, 
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Yogas—(.onlinucd 

cuiclicalion ot mental distraction by. 10, 
ideal o£, in the Gita, 173 74, items of, 
91, piotess of bringing Logelhei the indi¬ 
vidual *10111 and the Ovcisoul, 640, thiee, 
94, three, according to the Gila, 174. two 
hinds ol, 91, vein of mysticism in, 88 
’ samyag disti 

Yogins, yO, 17 1 


Yiidhisthiia, 88, 156; his mcile, 52, iiic.iin.i 
lion of Dharina, 69, on the natuie ol 
ulliinate release, 208 

Yuga(‘>), concept of, 237, four, dcscnptioii 
ol, 237, 254, lorn, waning strength and 
stability of dhmma, m, 287 

Yiiga-dimima, doctimc ol, 342 

Ziminci, his views on the elective iiatuic of 
monaicliy in ancient India, 420 
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